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INSTINCT  AND  VALUE* 


By  Henry  C.  Link 


"We  may  say.  then,  that  directly  or  indirectly  the  instincts  are  the 
prime  movers  of  all  human  activity.  The  instinctive  impulses  determine 
the  ends  of  all  activities  and  supply  the  driving  power  by  which  all  mental 
activities  are  sustained;  and  all  the  complex  intellectual  apparatus  of  the 
most  highly  developed  mind  is  but  a  means  towards  these  ends,  is  but  the 
instrument  by  which  these  impulses  seek  their  satisfaction, — and  in  them 
we  are  confronted  with  the  central  mysteiy  of  life  and  mind  and  will." 

W.  McDougall,  "Social  Psychology,"  44. 

When,  many  years  ago,  Bohn  asked :  ^'Qu'est-^e  que  Vinstinct? 
Un  moif^  and  Condillac  remarked:  ^'LHnatinct  n'eat  rienf 
they  expressed  an  opinion  which  finds  Uttle  favor  today.  In- 
stincts are  now  recognized  as  genuine  forces  and  of  supreme 
importance.  Within  recent  years  whole  philosophies,  social 
systems,  economic  structures  have  been  erected  with  instincts 
as  their  foundation.  The  quotation  given  above  represents  a 
view  in  which  instinct,  far  from  being  a  mere  word,  is  the  prime 
factor  in  human  activity;  far  from  being  nothing,  it  is  responsi- 
ble for  everything. 

When,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  the  "marvels  and 
mysteries  of  instinct"*  first  became  subjects  of  considerable 
interest,  the  general  opinion  was  that  the  instincts  were  God's 
peculiar  gift  to  animals  just  as  reason  was  His  peculiar  gift  to 
man.  ''We  may  call  the  instincts  of  aninoals,"  say  Eirby  and 
Spence,*  "those  faculties  implanted  in  them  by  the  Creator,  by 

^Abstract  of  a  Dissertation  presented  to  the  Faculty  of  the  Graduate 
School  of  Yale  University  on  the  Candidacy  for  the  Degree  of  Doctor  of 
Philosophy  in  1916. 
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which,  indei>QD^j^.bf  instruction,  observation,  or  experience, 
and  witbouly'fcoawledge  of  the  end  in  view,  they  are  all  alike 
impelled'to  th%  performance  of  certain  actions  tending  to  the 
welMj^ii^'of  the  individual  and  the  preservation  of  the  species;" 
liirt  ^.*i5ft&n  b,  indeed,  devoid  of  instinct;  and  his  reason,  if  indeed 
•jt.be  of  the  same  nature  as  that  of  the  lugher  beasts,  b  as  superior 
'  in  its  results  as  the  instinct  of  the  bee  b  to  the  instinctive  turn- 
ing of  the  plant  to  the  light.'^  However,  thb  dbtinction  was 
soon  overcome  by  a  psychology  which  added  to  the  old  ration- 
alistic method  the  method  of  objective  observation  which  had 
alr^Eidy  discovered  the  instincts  in  animab.  Instinct  was  seen 
to  be  conmion  to  man  as  well  as  to  animab,  and  it  now  became 
aquestion  of  what  were  the  relative  positions  of  instinct  and  reason 
in  man.*  The  impetus  of  rationalism  tended,  for  a  time,  to  keep 
reason  on  its  throne.  However,  the  rise  of  Darwin  and  Spencer, 
and  the  swelling  train  of  evolutionary  doctrines  which  followed 
after  them,  tended  more  and  more  to  minimize  the  importance 
of  reason,  until  reason  was  finally  reduced  to  the  position  of  the 
handmaid  of  instinct.  Whereas,  in  the  past,  men  looked  for  a 
divine  or  rational  principle  to  guide  their  conduct,  they  now 
turn  to  an  analjrsis  of  their  instincts.  These,  as  James  has  so 
vividly  shown,  are  not  rational:  they  simply  are,*  and  as  such, 
must  be  taken  at  their  face  value.  Therefore,  the  tendency  to- 
day b  to  define  character  as  a  mosaic  of  instincts  and  emotions.* 
The  finer  sentiments  and  ideab  of  man  are  simply  slight  refine- 
ments of  the  instincts.  The  reversal  is  complete.  Whereas  the 
instincts  were  wont  to  be  explained  as  the  gift  of  God,  God  b 
now  interpreted  in  terms  of  the  instincts.^  That  is,  the  aims 
and  values  of  the  individual,  as  they  are  found  in  society,  in 
art,  and  in  the  conunon  pimsuits  of  life,  are  simply  the  reflection 
of  instinctive  and  emotional  activities. 

Thb  almost  Copemican  change  of  emphasb  marks  a  tre- 
mendous step  in  the  direction  of  a  clearer,  more  realbtic  con- 
ception of  human  nature.  It  opens  up  an  entirely  new  realm 
for  psychology  and  its  various  branches.  It  places  the  individual 
in  a  category  where  his  behavior  and  the  values  he  strives  for 

*G.  Garratt:  "Marveb  and  Mysteries  of  Instincts/'  1857.  Lord 
Henry  Brougham:  "Dialogues  on  Instinct/'  1844.  Jonathan  Couch:  "Il- 
lustrations of  Instinct,"  1847.  T.  L.  Kemp:  "Indications  of  Instinct," 
1854. 

•"Introduction  to  Entomology,"  1858. 

■T.  L.  Kemp,  op,  cit,,  138. 

*Cf.  H.  R.  Marshall:  "Instinct  and  Reason." 

»W.  James:  "Principles  of  Psycholo©^,"  I,  386. 

•Cf.  Alexander  Shand:  "The  Foundations  of  Character";  also  W. 
McDougall:  "Social  Psychology." 

^A  notable  example  of  this  tendency  is  Benjamin  Kidd's  "Social 
Evolution."  Almost  all  anthropological  works  adopt  this  view.  Cf.  Lip- 
pert's  "Kulturgeschichte/'  introductory  chapter. 
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may  be  made  subjects  of  scientific  research.  It  offers  an  oppor- 
tunity for  scientific  speculation  which  has  ah^ady  greatly  en- 
riched the  literature  of  the  twentieth  century. 

Out  of  the  valuable  contribution  to  modem  thought  which  • 
the  theory  of  instinct  has  made,  however,  there  has  risen  also  a 
serious  danger.  We  are  confronted  today  by  a  new  kind  of 
rationalism,  the  rationalism  of  instinct.  This  rationalism  has 
substituted  for  the  discarded  innate  ideas  of  an  older,  philosoph- 
ical rationalism,  a  group  of  instincts,  and  with  these  as  a  starting 
point,  has  constructed  systems  which  may  some  day  seem  just 
as  fantastic  and  incoherent  as  the  older  rationalistic  systems . 
appear  to  us  today.  One  of  the  most  widely  known  examples  of 
this  type  of  rationalism  is  W.  Trotter's  exposition  of  the  herd 
instinct.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Trotter  attributes  the 
entire  range  of  social  phenomena  to  four  instincts,  including  the 
instinct  of  gregariousness.  His  particular  hobby  is  the  gre- 
garious or  herd  instinct,  to  whose  activities  he  ascribes  a  great 
range  of  human  activities.  The  writer's  interest  in  the  problem 
of  instinct  was  first  aroused  by  the  ease  with  which  Trotter 
demonstrated  the  existence  of  the  herd  instinct  and  its  respon- 
sibility for  herd  phenomena.  To  the  writer  it  seemed  almost 
as  easy  to  demonstrate  that  all  herd  phenomena  could  be  traced 
to  the  interlacing  effect  of  instincts  other  than  the  herd  instinct. 
In  short,  it  seemed  quite  plausible  to  attribute  all  herd  phe- 
nomena to  other  instincts  mthout  reference  to  any  herd  instinct 
whatsoever. 

Probably  the  high  water  mark  of  psychological  rationalism 
is  McDougalPs  **Social  Psychology.'^  To  the  seven  or  eight 
primary  instincts  (including  gregariousness)  which  he  selects, 
McDougall  attributes  the  fabulous  wealth  of  modern  social 
institutions.  Strangely  enough,  McDougall  himself  condemns 
this  kind  of  procedure  on  the  part  of  philosophers.  He  quotes, 
in  this  connection,  the  assumption  upon  which  V.  Cousin  bases 
his  philosophy  of  history; 

"The  various  manifestations  and  phases  of  social  life  are  all  traced 
back  to  tendencies  of  human  nature  from  which  they  spring,  from  five 
fundamental  wants,  each  of  which  has  corresponding  to  it  a  general  idea. 
The  idea  of  the  useful  gives  rise  to  mathematical  and  physical  science,  in- 
dustry and  political  economy ;  the  idea  of  the  just  to  civil  society,  the  State, 
and  jurisprudence;  the  idea  of  the  beautiful  to  art;  the  idea  of  God  to 
religion  and  worship;  and  the  idea  of  truth  in  itself,  in  its  highest  degree  and 
under  its  purest  form,  to  philosophy.  These  ideas  are  argued  to  be  simple 
and  indecomposable,  to  coexist  in  every  mind,  to  constitute  the  whole 
foundation  of  humanity,  and  to  foUow  in  the  order  mentioned." 

"We  have  here  the  spectacle  of  a  philosopher,  who  exerted  a  great 
influence  on  the  thought  of  his  own  country,  and  who  rightly  conceived 
the  relation  of  psychology  to  the  social  sciences,  but  who,  in  the  absence  of 
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a  continuous  series  of  tropisms,  one  mechanical  unit  impinging 
upon  another,  why  should  hope  and  suffering  ever  arise?  There 
is  implied  here  a  conflict  of  instinctive  forces,  and  a  comparison 
of  results  which  is  quite  foreign  to  the  mechanical  conception 
of  instinct  with  which  Loeb  sets  out. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Loeb  quickly  modifies  his  original  idea 
of  a  tropism  through  the  introduction  of  the  concept  "Unter- 
schiedsempfindlichkeit,"  or 'differential  response.'  Instead,  there- 
fore, of  simple  instinctive  forces,  acting  uniformly  in  the  presence 
of  a  given  object,  we  have  tropistic  forces  that  act  largely  in 
terms  of  past  and  present  experience.  The  associative  area, 
according  to  Loeb,  is  the  center  through  which  simple,  mechan- 
ical activities  are  modified.  With  this  qualification,  the  strictly 
mechanistic  definition  of  instinct  becomes  so  involved  that  it  is 
impossible  to  select  certain  definite  instinctive  activities  and 
attribute  to  them  definite  results  and  values.  The  tropism  is 
now  regarded  not  as  an  activity  which  determines  the  entire 
organism  from  time  to  time,  but  as  an  activity  which  is  controlled 
or  modified  by  the  organism  as  a  whole  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  associative  area. 

Loeb's  mechanistic  concei)tion  of  instinct  makes  inevitable 
the  conclusion  that  the  organism  as  a  whole  enters  into  the  de- 
termination of  the  part,  and  that  the  values  sought  by  the 
instincts  are  dependent  upon  the  values  sought  by  the  organism 
as  a  unit.  And  it  is  furthermore  apparent,  from  Loeb's  own 
statements,  that  the  mechanical  entities,  the  tropisms,  which 
were  intended  to  explain  the  actions  of  the  organism,  do  not  even 
exist  except  in  theory.  In  reality,  they  are  inseparable  aspects 
of  the  organism  and  cannot  be  explained  except  in  terms  of  the 
very  organism  which  they  were  intended  to  explain.  Obviously, 
the  mechanistic  concept  as  exemplified  by  Loeb  has  limitations 
as  an  explanation,  whatever  its  value  as  a  method  may  be.  For 
the  present,  it  is  apparent  that  values  cannot  be  explained  or 
predicted,  either  for  the  individual  or  for  society,  upon  the  basis 
of  mechanistic  instincts.  The  mechanist  may  make  any  as- 
sumptions he  pleases  about  life  so  long  as  those  assumptions  lead 
to  fruitful  results.  But  fruitful  as  have  been  the  results  of  the 
mechanistic  method  thus  far,  they  do  not  warrant  the  broad 
claims  which  psychologists  have  been  making  for  instincts. 
These  claims  have  grown  rather  out  of  a  scientific  romancing 
than  out  of  careful  and  logical  deductions  from  the  facts  which 
the  mechanistic  method  has  revealed. 

II.    The  Behavioristic  Method 

The  behavioristic  definition  of  instinct  is  in  general  quite  the 
opposite  of  the  mechanistic  definition.  It  usually  insists  upon 
the  impossibility  of  explaining  the  character  of  an  organism 
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for  itensefulgesfl  in  discovemg  and  xteflmnjpTiistinets  that  we 
muBt>  here  value  it.  The  essence  of  the  behavioristic  method  is 
the  estabnshing  of  certain  relatively  constant  relations  between 
certain  stimuli  and  the  responses  of  an  organism  or  group  of 
organisms.  If  it  can  be  determined  that  a  certain  type  of  stim- 
ulus will  almost  invariably  bring  the  same  response  from  a 
certain  group  of  organisms,  then  it  may  be  assumed  that  the 
response  is  instinctive  or  habitual.  The  method  is  essentially 
a  S3rstematic  attempt  to  correlate  stimuli  with  responses. 

The  correlations  thus  far  obtained  in  the  field  of  human 
psychology  through  the  behavioristic  method,  especially  by 
Watson,  tell  us  something  about  instinct.  But  it  is  certain  that 
they  do  not  tell  us  very  much.  On  the  basis  of  the  behavior- 
istic method,  we  have  only  the  scantiest  data  upon  which  to 
base  any  conclusions  regarding  instincts.  Certainly  none  of  the 
results  thus  far  justifies  us  in  setting  up  an3rthing  but  a  tentative 
classification  of  instincts,  far  less  in  describing  what  certain 
instincts  have  accomplished,  and  least  of  all,  what  certain  in- 
stincts will  accomplish  in  the  future. 

It  may  be  remarked  that,  although  the  behavioristic  con- 
cept of  an  organism  is  antithetical  to  the  mechanistic  concept, 
the  value  of  the  behavioristic  method  is  largely  dependent  upon 
the  degree  in  which  the  mechanistic  conception  is  true.  Natur- 
ally, consistent  correlations  between  stimuh  and  behavior  cannot 
be  formed  unless  there  are  those  relatively  independent  tropistic 
entities  which  the  mechanist  describes.  The  diflSculties  which 
both  the  behavioristic  and  the  mechanistic  methods  encounter  i 
in  their  search  for  such  entities  recur  in  another  point  of  view 
from  which  the  study  of  instinct  is  approached,  namely,  the  i 
part  played  by  intelligence. 

III.    Instinct  and  Intelligence 

Intelligence,  no  matter  how  defined,  is  a  factor  which  greatly 
complicates  the  search  for  fundamental  and  relatively  fixed 
instincts.  Loeb  identifies  intelligence  with  the  associative  area, 
through  which  the  tropistic  actions  are  radically  modified.  The 
consistent  behaviorist  recognizes  intelligencei  only  in  terms  of 
the  changing  activities  of  the  organism.  Thus  both  mechanist 
and  behaviorist  wisely  rid  their  technique  of  a  troublesome 
anthropomorphic  conception,  even  though  they  do  not  escape 
the  necessity  of  explaining  the  complex  reactions  which  the  so- 
called  intelligent  organism  displays. 

But  because  the  mechanistic  and  behavioristic  conceptions 
avoid  anthropomorphism,  they  ignore  what  is,  after  all,  a  dis- 
tinctly anthropomorphic  problem,  namely,  the  problem  of 
value.  What  we  are  interested  in  is  an  explanation  of  our  in- 
dividual and  social  values  in  terms  of  the  instincts  to  which  these 
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from  a  scientific  point  of  view.  Another  writer  could  start  either 
with  hcdf  as  many  or  with  twice  as  many  instincts  as  McDougall 
takes  and  attribute  to  them  the  values  of  society  with  equal 
plausibility  and  equal  futility. 

V.    Summary 

We  may  sum  up  the  results  of  the  discussion  thus  far  verv 
briefly.  The  mechanist  and  behaviorist  define  instinct  in  such*;^^ 
a  way  as  to  eliminate  the  concept  of  value.  On  the  other  hand,^ 
those  who  define  instinct  in  terms  of  emotion  and  intelligence  ( 
make  it  so  easy  to  attribute  all  values  to  instinct  that  the  pursuit^ 
becomes  everybody's  game  and  nobody's  science.  Again  where 
instincts  are  considered  fundamental  and  fixed  forces  value 
cannot  arise.  Whereas  where  instincts  are  considered  merely 
elements  in  an  organism  which  expresses  values  more  compre- 
hensive than  the  separate  instincts  themselves,  the  big  question 
is:  What  relations  exist  between  the  values  which  represent 
the  organism  as  a  whole  and  the  instincts  which  go  to  make  up 
that  whole?  In  short,  how  can  the  conception  of  mechanism  and 
value  be  logically  reconciled? 

VI.    The  Valuing  Process 

There  is,  in  all  of  the  views  which  we  have  discussed,  an 
apparent  failure  to  take  account  of  a  principle  which  has  an 
extremely  important  bearing  on  the  problem  before  us.  This  is 
the  principle  of  S3aithesis  or  fusion,  variously  stated  and  ap- 
plied by  writers  of  the  last  century.  John  Stuart  Mill,  in  lus 
Logic,  formulates  this  principle  under  the  name  "mental  chem- 
istry." It  is  the  principle  of  G.  H.  Lewes'  Law  of  Emergents, 
Wundt's  Creative  or  Psychical  S3mthesis,  and  the  governing 
principle  of  all  those  psychologists  of  the  Meinong  and  Kiilpe 
schoob  who  think  in  terms  of  'Gestaltquahtat'.  Briefly  we  may  ^ 
state  this  principle  as  follows:  The  sum  of  the  properties  of  any'] 
number  of  elements  is  not  equivalent  to  the  properties  of  any  ) 
compound  of  these  elements.  Or,  put  in  another  way:  The 
properties  of  any  compoimd  are  unique  and  independent  of  the 
properties  of  the  individual  constituents."  A  simple  illustration 
of  this  proposition  is  the  fact  that  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  when 
united,  produce  a  compoimd  which  has  properties  that  neither 
of  its  constituents  possessed  before  that  union.  In  terms  of 
our  problem,  this  means  that  the  elements  or  specific  instincts 

"I  am  indebted  to  Dr.  Henry  Hooker  for  the  exact  formulation 
of  this  prindple.  J.  S.  MiU,  in  his  Logic,  states  it  in  various  wa3rs.  as  for 
instance:  "Tne  effect  of  concurring  causes  is  not  always  precisely  the  sum 
of  the  effects  of  those  causes  when  separate,  nor  even  always  an  effect  of  the 
same  kind."  H.  C.  Warren's  "History  of  Association  Psychology*'  de- 
scribes this  principle  historically. 
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which  are  supposed  to  enter  into  the  structure  of  the  organism 
do  not,  when  taken  together,  explain  the  organism  or  the  values 
which  it  may  give  expression  to.  An  organism  resembles  a 
compoimd  and  has  qualities  not  contained  in  any  of  the  instincts, 
reflexes,  or  phydco-chemical  configurations  into  which  it  may  be 
divided. 

Now  what  are  the  properties  which  characterize  the  organism 
as  a  unit  but  which  do  not  characterize  any  of  its  elementary 
parts?  There  may  be  many  such  properties;  but  may  they  not 
be  smnmed  up  by  saying  that  the  chief  characteristic  of  the 
organism  as  a  imit  is  the  valuing  process?  Is  not  this  the  really 
unique  quality  of  an  organism,  and  is  not  the  organism  in  its 
various  activities  governed  by  this  valuing  process?  We  have 
already  seen  that  instincts,  taken  as  mechanistic  or  behavioristic 
entities,  cannot  really  determine  or  give  rise  to  values  in  any 
sense.  They  can  merely  tend  to  give  rise  to  a  certain  more  or  less 
stereotyped  response.  The  values  which  instincts  apparently 
give  rise  to  derive  their  significance  solely  from  the  relation 
between  particular  instinctive  tendencies  and  the  tendency 
of  the  organism  as  a  imit.  And  the  tendency  of  the  organism 
at  any  particular  moment  is  just  this  practical  value  judgment, 
whether  explicit  or  implicit,  conscious  or  subconscious,  which 
uniquely  expresses  the  impulse  of  any  one  instinct  in  terms  of 
its  organic  setting. 

Now,  although  we  have  explained  this  principle  after  a  chem- 
ical analogy,  it  by  no  means  follows  tlmt  the  term  "mental 
chemistry,"  as  stated  by  J.  S.  Mill,  applies  to  the  situation 
which  we  have  in  mind.   For  instance,  according  to  the  princi- 

f)le  of  fusion,  chemistry  is  quite  within  its  field  in  predicting 
rom  a  compounding  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  a  substance  with 
the  chemical  proj)erties  of  HOH.  But  HOH,  in  a  situation  in- 
volving the  organism,  has  qualities  or  values  quite  independent 
of  their  chemical  explanation.  In  relation  to  the  organism,  HOH 
may  be  water,  a  substance  having  the  quality  of  wetness,  and 
this  quality  is  itself  a  factor  which  enters  into  the  causal  series 
and  which  determines  the  uses  to  which  water  shall  be  put.  Just 
so,  the  actions  of  any  theoretically  isolated  instinct  may  be 
explained  in  chemical,  mechanistic,  or  biological  terms,  but  in 
its  organic  setting  it  expresses  itself  uniquely  in  terms  of  organic 
values  which  themselves  affect  the  operation  of  that  instinct 
and  which  are  not  explained  by  the  elements  of  which  they  seem 
to  consist. 

Therefore,  the  valuing  process,  through  which  the  organism 
is  continually  expressing  itself,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  an  'over- 
phenomenon'  or  as  a  static  accompaniment  of  organic  processes, 
but  as  itself  a  dynamic  factor  in  the  causal  series;  for  it  actually 
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enters  into  the  determination  of  the  instincts  of  an  organism 
under  certain  conditions." 

It  is  the  valuing  process  which  brings  about  such  radicaF 
changes  in  the  instincts  themselves,  often  causing  the  organism 
to  act  in  complete  contradiction  of  the  stereotyped  tendency  of  a 
powerful  instmct.  For  example,  we  are  told  that  the  instinct  of 
self-preservation  and  that  of  propagation  are  the  most  powerful 
and  f imdamental  in  the  organism.  And  yet,  we  have  numberless 
cases  of  individuals  who  have  deliberately  sacrificed  their  lives 
for  values  which  they  considered  higher  than  life.  Now  it  re- 
quires a  strong  stretch  of  the  imagination,  or  a  long  process  of 
rationalization,  to  explain  how  the  instincts  of  life  can  give  rise 
to  values  which  exterminate  the  very  instincts  upon  which  they 
are  supposed  to  be  based,  unless  we  recognize  the  validity  of  the 
principle  which  we  have  presented. 

It  may  be  aiiswered  that  intelligence  and  reason  are  what 
enable  the  individual  to  subordinate  the  various  instincts  so  that 
they  will  serve  in  the  interests  of  the  entire  organism.  Reason 
makes  it  possible  for  a  person  to  see  that  his  own  life  is  less  im- 
portant than  the  life  of  society  or  the  life  of  a  friend.  But  what 
IS  reason  without  the  play  of  a  d3mamic  valuing  process? 
Reason  is  essentially  a  plaving  against  one  another  of  a  number 
of  alternative  values  or  value  ideas,  ending  in  the  final  adoption 
of  one  of  them.  What  makes  it  possible  to  select  one  from  a 
number  of  possible  values  is  the  presence,  within  the  reasoning  \ 
process,  of  a  dominating  value  idea.  It  is  the  activity  of  this  | 
dynamic  factor  which  gives  to  the  reasoning  process  its  signifi- 
cance, and  which  makes  possible  a  choice  of  values  quite  at 
variance  with  the  traditionally  instinctive  values. 

It  is  really  remarkable,  once  the  unique  character  of  the  val- 
mng  process  in  an  organism  is  grasped,  to  see  how  this  concep- 
tion completes  or  ckuifies  many  of  the  problems  which  have 
been  confronting  us.  Take,  for  example,  the  traditional  division  N 
of  the  mind  into  cognitive,  conative,  and  emotional  states.  / 
Much  of  psychology  I^  been  concerned  with  an  attempt  either 
to  distinguish  or  to  reconcile  these  three  faculties.  Now,  ob- 
viously, the  fundamental  factor  in  will,  feeling,  and  reason  is  the 
selective  factor,  the  valuing  activity.  Each  of  these  three  as- 
pects of  organic  activity,  therefore,  is  an  expression,  in  slightly 
different  form,  of  the  valuing  process.  This  is  their  common 
denolhinator. 

In  speaking  of  the  valuing  process  as  a  common  denominator 
it  should  not  be  thought  that  we  are  introducing  into  the  complex- 

'^A  corollary  of  this,  at  least  in  principle,  is  J.  S.  Mill's  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  generation  of  one  class  of  mental  phenomena  from 
anoUier  does  not  supersede  the  necessity  of  an  experimental  study  of  the 
generated  phenomena  and  their  laws. 
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iiy  of  organic  and  physical  events  the  undue  simplification  of  a 
I  mere  word.    For  when  we  regard  values  as  expressed  by  an 
,  organism,  not  as  abstract  mathematical  functions  nor  as  merely 
I  the  mental  side  of  a  psychophysical  parallelism,  but  as  dynamic 
'  factors  which  themselves  play  an  important  part  in  the  deter- 
<  mination  of  instincts  and  the  structural  elements  which  mi^ 
I  up  the  organism,  we  are  describing  a  situation  which  is  any- 
thing but  simple.    Indeed,  our  concept  of  value,  properly  in- 
terpreted, makes  inevitable  the  conclusion  that  the  phenom- 
enal world  is  infinitely  more  complex  than  the  deductions  of 
many  mechanists,  behaviorists,  psychologists  (especially  social 

Gychologists)  and  others  would  lead  us  to  believe.  On  the  other 
ind,  the  valuing  process,  using  the  term  as  a  class  term, 
may  consistently  be  regarded  as  the  conmiom  denominator 
in  the  explanation  of  all  phenomena.  For  the  valuing  process, 
or  some  experience  of  value  analogous  to  the  simple  exper- 
ience that  water  is  wet,  is  the  point  from  which  all  reasoning 
and  logical  definition  have  their  origin  and  to  which,  sooner 
or  later^  they  must  return.  No  matter  where  we  look,  no 
matter  m  what  branch  of  science  we  may  engage,  the  start- 
ing point  or  major  premise  is  not  a  disinterested,  lo^cal  con- 
clusion, but  an  apparently  arbitrary,  certainly  a  fighly  in- 
terested dictum.  But  here  again  our  assertion  must  be  quidified 
by  adding  that,  although  value  judgments  are  the  logic^ 
limits  of  all  scientific  and  philosophical  reasoning,  it  by  no 
means  follows  that  the  valuing  process  implies  an  absolute  or 
imalterable  standard  of  values.  Values  themselves  are  relative 
factors  in  a  strictly  relative  series  of  phenomena  or  experiences. 
(Ab  such,  they  are  subject  to  change  either  through  a  combina- 
tion of  unexplained  circumstances  or  through  the  systematic 
investigations  of  science.  To  give  a  homely  example,  we  may 
value  beer  as  a  healthy  antidote  for  thirst;  but  the  results  of 
I  chemical  and  physiological  investigations  may  later  cause  us 
to  choose  tea  rather  than  beer.  The  very  fact  that  values, 
.  which  instincts  are  supposed  to  have  produced,  are  subject  to 
\  change  in  this  fashion,  still  further  complicates  the  problem  of 
the  relation  between  instinct  and  value. 

VII.  The  Philosophy  of  Instinot  and  Value 

Our  study  has  now  led  us  directly  into  the  field  of  philosoph- 
ical speculation.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  only  a  philosophical  point 
of  view  can,  at  present,  grasp  the  relation  between  instinct  and 
value.  And  it  is  only  phuosophicaUy  that  we  can,  at  the  present 
stage  of  the  sciences,  attribute  values  to  instinct  at  dl.  This 
point  will  become  clearer  as  we  proceed.  But  even  philosophy 
has  struggled  long  and  hard  without  becoming  conscious  of  the 
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full  significance  of  the  valuing  process.  Philosophers  have  spec- 
ulated all  around  the  value  idea,  but  have  seldom  reahzed  in  it 
the  starting  point  of  all  philosophical  speculation.  The  Greek 
philosophers  made  reason  the  distinguishing  feature  of  man, 
but  their  emphasis  on  pure  reason  misled  them.  They  failed  to 
reiJize  that  reason  was  but  a  means  of  the  human  organism  to 
an  end;  that  the  practical  reason  rather  than  pure  reason  was 
the  characteristic  aspect  of  man;  and  that  the  practical  reason, 
out  of  which  the  pure  reason  grew  as  a  tendril  from  a  vine,  itself 
proceeded  only  from  the  activity  of  the  valuing  process.  The 
mtellectual  cast  which  the  Greeks  gave  to  philosophy  has  char- 
acterized it  ever  since,  so  that  philosophy  has  developed  largely 
into  a  problem  of  knowledge,  an  epistemology.  In  modem 
philosophy,  the  tradition  of  Hegel  has  reigned,  and  all  life  has 
been  interpreted  in  terms  of  intellectual  ideas,  intelligent  pur- 
pose, absolute  knowledge,  or  completed  meanings.  It  is  there- 
fore nothing  less  than  astonishing  to  find  how  dependent  even 
the  most  intellectual  and  disinterested  philosophers  are  on  the 
implied  existence  of  the  valuing  process.  Kant  is,  of  course,  the 
notable  example.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  Critique  of  Pure 
Reason  and  on  the  other  the  Critique  of  Practical  Reason.  The 
moral  imperative  is  a  rather  pompous  but  still  easily  recogniz- 
able exposition  of  the  valuing  process.  Certainly,  according  to 
our  point  of  view,  it  is  the  much  more  profound  and  enduring 
of  his  two  philosophies,  though  most  philosophers  have  consid- 
ered it  as  somethmg  of  an  after-thought.  On  the  other  hand, 
Henri  Bergson  deU^rately  contrasts  these  two  aspects  of  phil-  \ 
osophy.  The  intuitive  experience  to  which  he  gives  priority  I 
more  nearly  resembles  what  we  have  described  as  the  valuing  1 
process;  though  by  interpreting  life  in  terms  of  a  vital  force 
or  an  impulse  rather  thtm  in  the  terms  of  a  dynamic  valuing , 
process,  Bergson  was  led  into  a  serious  and  unnecessary  contra-  \ 
diction  between  intellect  and  intuition,  between  intelligence  and  i 
instinct,  between  the  mechanical  and  the  oi^nic. 

Bertrand  Russell  stands  out  among  philosophers  for  his 
determination  to  eliminate  the  disturbing  factor  of  value  from 
philosophy  and  for  his  attempt  to  make  philosophy  a  pure 
science.  And  yet  Russell,  at  almost  every  turn,  governs  lus 
theory  by  value-considerations.  It  is  impossible  to  recoimt  in- 
stances here,  except  to  mention  his  analysis  of  'hard'  and  'soft' 
data,  but  an  examination  of  his  writings  will  reveal  how  con- 
tinually this  disinterested  philosopher  makes  scientific  decisions 
on  the  basis  of  apracticalor  value  judgment  rather  than  on  strict- 
ly Ic^cal  or  theoretical  grounds.  Again  and  again  he  adapts  his 
proof  to  the  end  in  view,  and  as  long  as  his  theory  enables  him  to 
construct  in  a  fairly  coherent  manner  those  bdiefs  and  values 
which  he  will  not  give  up,  he  finds  tus  theory  satisfactory. 
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When  we  come  to  modem  idealistic  philosophers,  we  find 
that  the  valuing  process  is  a  key  to  many  of  the  problems  which 
they  present.  If  we  take,  for  example,  Royce's  analysis  of  an 
idea,  we  see  an  immediate  connection  with  the  valuing  process. 
The  significance  of  an  idea,  according  to  Royce,  is  what  it  in- 
tends. The  difiSculties  which  this  philosophy  encoimters  are 
clarified,  even  though  not  explained,  when  we  see  that  at  the 
root  of  all  ideas  is  tlna  d3mamic  valuing  process.  What  an  organ- 
ism values  may  be  imperfectly  felt,  and  only  faintly  understood; 
still  this  value  is  bound  to  express  itself  finally  in  some  coherent 
judgment.  It  is  the  value  idea  that  ''seeks  its  own." 

As  for  Pragmatism,  it  has  often  been  described  as  a  method, 
not  a  philosophy.  Oiur  account  of  the  valuing  proce&fi  provides 
a  philosophic  basis  for  Pragmatism.  Why  is  it  that  immediate 
experience  is  the  touchstone  of  all  knowledge,  morals,  art? 
Because  the  significant  fact  about  immediate  experience  is  the 
valuing  phenomenon.  The  sense  of  a  d3rnamic  value-idea  con- 
stitutes both  the  given  element  of  an  immediate  experience  and 
the  manner  in  which  it  shall  work  itself  out  in  the  thinking  pro- 
cess. And  when  the  Pragmatist  asserts  that  the  final  test  of 
truth  is  its  workabihty,  he  implies  the  whole  philosophy  of  the 
organism  as  a  valuator.  For  every  attempt  at  truth  begins  and 
ends  with  a  concrete  valuing  judgment.  And  it  is  impossible 
to  define  workability  except  in  terms  of  an  evaluating  standard. 
The  organism  and  its  unique  quaUties  as  an  evaluator  are  there- 
fore the  philosophical  concept  upon  which  Pragmatism  rests. 
As  soon  as  the  Pragmatist  attempts  to  explain  the  significance 
of  immediate  experience  in  terms  of  instincts,  refiexes,  tropisms, 
sensations,  etc.,  he  falls  into  the  abstract  atomism  of  ph^cs 
and  chemistry,  and  loses  the  very  thing  he  sets  out  to  explam. 

This  and  the  philosophy  of  history  are  preeminently  con- 
cerned with  the  question  of  value.  The  possibility  of  any  sjrstem 
of  ethics  naturally  depends  upon  the  selection  of  a  relatively 
fixed  and  generally  accepted  set  of  values.  What  most  ethical 
philosophers  fail  to  recognize  clearly  enough  is  that  these  values 
are  never  arrived  at  by  a  process  of  pure  reasoning  or  by  any 
scientific  procedure.  A  system  of  ethics  is  built  up  only  because 
the  values  which  it  arrives  at  were  already  actively  present  in 
the  thinking  process  of  the  philosopher.  Consequently  we  have 
a  Paulsen  whose  highest  value  is  energy:  Aristotle  chooses 
abstract  reason:  Kant  chooses  the  moral  law:  the  materialist 
chooses  happiness  or  success.  All  these,  with  many  minor  vari- 
ations, are  clearly  the  result  of  the  somewhat  different  personal 
values  with  which  each  individual  works. 

When  we  come  to  the  interpreting  of  history  and  evolution, 
this  phenomenon  reaches  its  most  dramatic  significance.  Why 
is  it  that  practically  every  anthropologist  and  evolutionist  con- 
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siderB  the  present  as  the  pinnacle  of  the  past  and  survival  as  the 
test  of  supremacy?  Why  is  it  characteristic  of  historians  to 
re^utl  the  events  of  history  merely  as  the  steps  and  errors  by 
which  the  present  high  stage  of  civilization  has  been  reached? 
Is  it  not  because  the  values  accepted  by  the  living  are  the  col- 
ored glasses  through  which  they  view  the  dead?  The  present  is 
the  h^hest  or  most  valuable,  not  because  it  is  an  epitome  of  the 
past  but  because  we,  at  this  moment,  actually  value  it  most. 
Our  values  are  not  valuable  because  they  have  survived  but 
because  they  are  (mr  values  and  because  we  value  them.  It  is 
primarily  because  the  survivor  does  the  valuing  that  the  vdues 
which  survive  are  considered  valuable.  And  it  is  because  the 
surviving  historian  or  the  victorious  nation  vmU%  the  history ^ 
that  the  values  which  remain  come  to  be  considered  the  highest 
values. 

VIII.    Three  Definitions  op  Instinct 

We  have  now  seen  that  the  meaning  of  value  does  not  lie  in 
an  analysis  of  instinct.  Such  an  analysis  but  leads  us  further 
and  further  from  the  meaning  of  value.  And  yet  it  would  be 
merely  academic  to  insist,  because  instincts  are  not  the  fimda- 
mental  determinants  of  value,  that  they  play  no  part  in  its  de- 
termination. We  feel  sure  that  the  instincts  do  play  a  part, 
and  a  very  important  part.  The  question  is.  How  and  in  what 
way?  The  answer  to  this  question  may  be  given  in  three  parts, 
involving  three  separate  and  distinct  definitions  of  instinct. 

(i)  The  Mechanistic  Definition,  This  definition  has  already 
been  thoroughly  described  in  the  first  part  of  this  paper.  In- 
stincts, according  to  the  mechanistic  point  of  view,  are  de- 
finite physico-chemical  entities  which  respond  specifically 
to  specific  stimuli.  The  Loeb  tropism,  the  chain  of  reflexes,  the 
inherited  nervous-muscular  mechanism,  are  examples  of  in- 
stincts in  the  mechanical  sense.  Even  the  instincts  sought  for; 
by  the  behaviorist,  in  so  far  as  he  is  consistent,  are  mechanistic 
instincts.  Now  the  mechanistic  concept  of  instinct,  we  have 
pointed  out,  is  extremely  valuable  as  a  method  of  research.  It 
has  notably  enriched  our  concept  of  organic  behavior  and  human 
nature.  However,  it  is  practically  impossible  to  find  instincts 
which  satisfy  the  mechanistic  point  of  view.  Only  certain  lower 
organisms  approach  mechanical  uniformity  in  their  instinctive 
responses.  And  if  organisms  mechanically  perfect  could  be 
foimd,  then  we  should  be  unable  to  find  any  values  whatsoever. 
For  the  very  nature  of  value  lies  in  the  combination  of  imperfect 
organic  mechanisms,  conflicting  tendencies,  an  unfavorable 
environment,  and  probably  the  presence  of  certain  indefinable 
hereditary  tendencies.  It  is  this  combination  of  a  variety  of 
things  which  gives  rise  to  the  active  valuing  process  which  is 
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probably  the  unique  quality  of  an  organism.  We  may  say, 
therefore,  that  the  mechanistic  definition  of  instinct  is  a  valu- 
able working  concept,  but  that  instincts  as  thus  defined  have  no 
real  existence  and  cannot  legitimately  be  used  as  an  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  in  general. 

(2)  The  Pseudo-Scientific  Definition.  However,  the  mechan- 
ist himself  finds  it  impossible  to  adhere  closely  or  consistently 
to  a  purely  mechanistic  conception,  and  so  we  find  ourselves 
very  soon  in  possession  of  a  more  flexible  and  less  critical  defini- 
tion of  instinct.  According  to  this  definition,  the  relatively 
distinct  and  specific  ways  of  reacting  to  the  environment  are 
united  into  comprehensive  tendencies  which  we  call  the  princi- 
pal or  dominating  instincts.  The  striking  thing  about  instincts 
as  thus  defined  is  the  fact  that  ahnost  any  instinct  or  organic 
mechanism  can  come  to  respond  in  an  infinite  number  of  wa3r8 
to  an  infinite  number  of  stimuli.  This  is  the  concept  of  instinct 
most  prevalent  today  and  most  viciously  used.  It  is  character- 
istic of  McDougall  and  many  other  psychologists.  And  it  is  the 
concept  now  made  use  of  by  economists,  Utterateurs,  industrial 
I  men,  and  others  who  fondly  think  that  they  have  foimd  in 
^  psychology  a  simple  answer  to  problems  which  have  hitherto 
defied  their  attacks.  This  concept  of  instinct  lends  itself  most 
readily  to  the  manipulations  of  pseudo-psychologists  and 
pseudo-scientists  of  all  kinds.  As  James  remarked — and  it 
cannot  be  too  often  repeated — ^it  is  possible  to  make  almost 
any  classification  of  instincts  on  this  basis,  as  long  as  it  answers 
the  writer's  purpose."  And  this  is  exactly  what  has  been  done. 
Now  we  may  believe  with  justice  that  instincts  are  import- 
ant factors  in  the  valuing  process,  but  we  cannot  with  any  degree 
of  scientific  accuracy  say  that  any  instincts  thus  loosely  de&ed 
are  responsible  for  any  particular  values.  We  can  romance 
about  the  subject.  We  can  philosophize.  We  can  psycho- 
analyze. We  can  rhapsodize.  But  all  within  very  narrow  limits. 
It  is  absurd  for  economists  to  believe  that  they  can  translate 
their  study  of  economics  from  the  field  of  conjecture  to  the  field 
of  science  by  borrowing  a  set  of  ready-made  instincts  from 
psychology.  We  can  imagine  Thomdike,  Watson,  McDougall, 
and  a  few  others  trying  to  agree  on  a  classification  of  instincts 
as  the  axioms  of  economics!  We  may  agree  empirically  upon 
the  uniformity  and  strength  of  the  sex  instinct.  But  what  re- 
'iation  has  this  instinct  to  the  marginal  desirability  of  a  second, 
third,  or  fourth  wife?  We  may  beUeve  in  himger  as  an  instinct. 
But  how  does  this  instinct  determine  the  marginal  value  of 
artichokes  over  cabbage,  or  chicken  over  duck?  Self-preserva- 
tion seems  an  obvious  instinct  and  yet  how  does  it  determine 

""Principles  of  Psychology,"  ii,  382. 
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the  marginal  desirability  of  a  dull,  long-drawn-out  existence 
over  a  short  but  exciting  life? 

K  instincts,  mechanically  defined,  can   hardly  be  found 
existing,  instincts  according  to  the  second  definition  can  be 
manufactured  so  readily  and  so  voluminously  as  to  reflect  ser-  | 
iously  upon  the  mental  process  by  which  it  is  done. 

(3)  The  Papular  Definition.  The  third  definition  of  instinct 
is  the  most  vicious  of  all.  Here  instinct  is  practically  synony- 
mous with  any  mysterious  manifestation  of  the  organism.  We 
hear  of  the  religious  instinct,  the  moral  instinct,  the  instinct  of 
service,  the  artistic  instinct.  Instincts  on  this  level  are  respon- 
sible for  such  a  wide  range  of  values  that  they  might  as  well 
not  be  responsible  for  anjrthing.  Like  the  benevolent  monarch 
who,  unknown  to  his  grateful  people,  had  been  dead  for  twenty 
years,  these  broad  instincts  are  but  convenient  names  to  which 
we  can  never  attribute  any  specific  value  in  any  specific  sense. 
We  need  only  take  the  final  step  and  caU  the  valuing  process 
itself  an  instinct  in  order  to  caU  attention  to  the  absurdities  into 
which  such  a  loose  definition  of  instinct  can  lead  us.  Such  logic 
is  imdoubtedly  what  led  Condillac  to  remark  that  instinct  was 
nothing  and  Bohn  to  say  that  it  was  a  mere  word. 

IX.    Conclusion 

Indeed,  it  requires  an  effort  to  keep  the  idea  of  value  separate 
from  the  concept  of  instinct.  Just  because  value  is,  in  one  sense, 
an  unanalyzable  factor,  we  tend  to  regard  it  as  a  sort  of  myster- 
ious force,  a  sort  of  super-instinct  which  in  some  mysterious 
fashion  governs  and  determines  the  lesser  instincts.  Undoubt- 
edly, it  has  often  seemed  that  this  was  the  concept  we  had  in 
in  mind — a  kind  of  over-soul,  referee,  independent  valuator. 
Absolute,  entelechy,  which  ruled  the  system  of  lesser  values  to 
which  instincts  gave  rise.  Nothing  could  be  further  from  our 
intended  meaning.  Value,  either  as  an  idea  or  as  a  process,  is  to 
be  regarded  as  a  characteristic  of  an  organism — a  peculiar  and 
unique  quality,  to  be  sure — ^but  nevertheless  a  characteristic. 
We  can  but  revert  to  our  initial  example  of  water.  The  unique 
characteristic  of  water  is  wetness,  and  more  specifically,  a  wet- 
ness which  only  exists  between  certain  degrees  of  temperature. 
This  wetness  is  characteristic  neither  of  hydrogen  nor  oxygen, 
any  more  than  value  is  a  characteristic  of  the  instincts  consid- 
ered as  entities.  Now  when  the  instincts — ^whatever  they  are — 
and  the  protoplasm,  the  germ-plasm,  the  effects  of  environment, 
are  united  in  the  form  of  an  organism,  the  result  is  a  new  char- 
acteristic, namely,  the  valuing  process.  This  process  is  not  mere- 
ly an  intellectual  spectator  but  an  active,  causal  factor  just  as 
much  as  is  the  wetness  of  water.   It  enters  actively  into  the 
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determination  of  iDstincts  and  habits,  just  as  the  quality  of 
water  is  an  active  determinant  of  the  uses  to  which  it  is  put. 

Therefore,  there  is  in  our  concept  <rf  vahie  nothing  of  the 
m3rstical  or  the  absolutistic.  Simply  because  vahie-judgments 
are  in  a  sense  the  ultimates  in  our  reasoning  process,  they  are 
not  [Hit  beyond  the  reahn  of  knowledge  and  investigation.  Be- 
cause the  present  mechanistic  conception  of  instinct  is  inccnnpat- 
ible  with  the  notion  of  value,  we  do  not  mean  that  there  is  an 
unbridgable  gap  between  mechanism  and  organidty.  And  if  the 
popular  method  of  ascribing  human  values  to  instincts  is  fan- 
tastical or  far-fetched,  this  does  not  mean  that  instincts  in  scxne 
way  or  other  do  not  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  makeup  of 
values. 

Although  there  are  many  conclusions  to  be  drawn  from  our 
study,  relating  to  value  and  instinct,  the  ones  of  most  import- 
ance at  the  moment  are  two:  first,  that  the  vague  and  varied 
notions  of  instinct  now  prevalent  have  led  to  the  wildest  and 
most  far-fetched  conjectures  as  to  the  relation  between  in- 
stincts and  values;  and  secondly,  that  as  soon  as  we  attempt  to 
define  instincts  with  care  and  precision,  we  shall  be  much  more 
modest  and  scientific  in  the  claims  which  we  make  for  them. 
Such  moderation  and  care  wUl  in  the  end  lead  to  a  much  more 
accurate  correlation  between  instincts  and  values  than  the 
elaborate  cadenzas  which  psychological  virtuosi  are  now  im- 
provising upon  the  general  theme. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGY  OF  REFLEX  ACTION 


By  J.  R.  Eantor,  Indiana  University 


I.  The  Problem  of  Reflex  Action.  Extremely  anomalous  is  the 
position  of  reflex  action  in  the  domain  of  p^chology.  At  least 
psychologists  seem  to  be  doubtful  concerning  the  orientation 
of  such  behavior  in  the  general  psychological  field  and  hesitant 
as  to  the  exact  attitude  they  should  take  toward  reflex  action. 
Traditionally,  psychologists  have  been  able  to  grant  no  more 
than  that  reflexes  are  exclusively  physiological  processes,  be- 
cause psychologists  have  always  considered  knowing  as  the 
essential  datum  of  their  science.  To  accommodate  the  fact  that 
reflex  action  actually  constitutes  a  part  of  the  response  equip- 
ment of  organisms,  as  the  biological  influence  upon  psychology 
made  apparent,  reflexes,  though  not  considered  to  be  psychol- 
ogical phenomena,  were  tolerated  as  the  motor  accompaniments 
or  the  motor  conditions  of  mental  states. 

In  recent  years  a  number  of  important  conditions  have  con- 
spired to  bring  about  essential  modifications  in  our  attitudes 
toward  reflex  action,  and  especially  influential  in  this  connection 
is  the  fostering  of  the  conviction  that  reflexes  play  a  larger  part 
in  our  total  adjustments  than  was  ever  before  realized.  Prom- 
inent also  among  these  conditions  were  the  discoveries  concern- 
ing the  conditioning  of  reflexes.  So  recent  have  been  these 
discoveries  that  at  the  present  moment,  lacking  the  necessary 
perspective,  we  are  unable  to  realize  precisely  how  great  the 
changes  are  which  they  have  effected  in  the  domain  of  psychol- 
ogy, although  it  is  apparent  of  course  to  everyone  that  import- 
ant changes  have  taken  place. 

Another  equaUy  significant  and  by  no  means  unrelated 
condition  is  the  fact  t^t  psychologists  in  general  are  drifting 
away  from  the  idea  that  a  psychological  datum  is  exclusively 
or  even  primarily  a  knowing  fact  in  the  sense  of  some  psychic 
stuff  or  mental  function,  toward  a  more  organic  position.  How 
great  the  change  of  front  toward  reflexes  has  been  may  be  ob- 
served at  a  glance  in  the  view  now  current  and  gaining  ground  that 
all  psychological  facts  are  based  upon  and  developed  from  reflex 
action.  Poignancy  is  added  to  this  change  of  front  when  we 
reflect  upon  the  great  gulf  wtuch  psychologists  once  considered 
to  separate  physiological  behavior  from  elaborate  Imowing 
activities.    As  important  as  reflex  actions  undoubtedly  are  it 
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yet  seems  that  we  are  going  too  fast  and  too  far  in  oar  newer 
emfrfiasis  opon  such  behavior.  Because  there  exists  apparently 
so  much  uncertainty  in  the  attitudes  toward  reflex  action,  the 
foDowing  study  <rf  reflexes  is  undertaken,  with  the  aim  <rf  offer- 
ing some  suggestions  toward  the  redefinition  erf  these  interesting 
and  important  types  of  behavior. 

n.  Distinction  Between  the  Psychological  and  Physiological 
Attitudes  torrard  Reflexes.  Although,  as  we  have  endeavored 
to  suggest  in  the  preceding  paragraph,  psychologists  have  tra- 
ditionally held  themselves  aloof  from  reflexes,  be<»u]se  the  latter 
were  presumed  to  be  entirely  physiological,  strangely  enou^ 
it  is  owing  in  great  part  to  the  investigations  ot  phy^ologists 
that  the  need  for  a  closer  study  and  understanding  of  reflexes 
by  the  psychologist  has  manifested  itself. 

How  strange  in  fact  it  is  that  the  physiologist's  study  of  the 
conditioning  of  reflexes  should  induce  the  psychologist  to  recog- 
nize that  a  reflex  action  can  and  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  re- 
sponse to  a  stimulus,  that  is  to  say,  an  adjustment  act,  can  be 
readily  appreciated  when  we  observe  how  great  the  diflferences 
are  between  the  psychological  and  physiological  attitudes 
toward  reflex  action.  What  is  then  the  diflference  in  the  two 
attitudes?  Merely  this:  that  while  according  to  the  psychologist 
a  reflex  must  be  looked  upon  as  a  special  adjustment  of  the 
organism  as  a  whole,  for  the  ph3rsiologist  a  reflex  action  is  the 
operation  of  an  autonomous  system  of  particular  parts  of  an 
organism.  Now  if  this  distinction  is  valid  it  is  obvious  that 
in  order  to  reach  an  accurate  description  of  reflex  behavior 
this  differentiation  must  be  kept  in  mind. 

Because  the  physiologist,  while  studjring  reflexes,  is  primarily 
interested  in  the  functioning  of  neural  structures,  and  secondar- 
ily in  the  activity  of  glands  and  muscles,  he  is  disposed  to  look 
upon  such  behavior,  as  well  as  other  types  of  responses  which  he 
studies,  as  constant  mechanisms  entirely  independent  of  the 
surrounding  stimuli.  From  this  fact  arises  the  distinction  long 
cturent  in  psychological  literature  between  the  so-called  physio- 
logical and  sensation  reflexes,  the  former  being  presumably 
completely  autonomous  and  without  the  controlling  influence 
of  awareness.  Accordingly  the  psychologist  assmned  that 
typical  reflexes  are  exemplified  by  the  visceral  activities.  Since 
on  the  whole,  therefore,  a  reflex  action  for  the  physiologist  con- 
sists of  the  innervating  activity  of  a  segmental  neural  apparatus, 
a  limited  extension  and  flexion  of  muscles,  and  the  localized 
action  of  glands  and  nothing  more,  we  must  look  upon  the 
physiological  description  of  a  reflex  action  as  an  abstraction, 
wholly  unsuitable  for  use  by  psychologists. 

From  the  psychological  standpoint,  as  we  have  suggested,  a 
reflex  action  is  a  definite  adaptation  act  and  upon  such  a  basis 
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is  just  as  much  a  psychological  datum  as  is  thinking  and  know- 
ing. Strictly  speakmg,  the  psychological  organism  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances  cannot  act  otherwise  than  as  a  psychological 
organism,  and  this  refers  to  all  activities,  although  for  some 
purposes  we  might  consider  the  individual  performing  isolated 
reactions  such  as  merely  digestion,  etc.  But  these  situations 
are  exactly  analogous  to  those  accidental  circmnstances  such 
as  being  struck  by  an  automobile  in  which  instance  the  indi- 
vidual may  function  as  a  mere  physical  object.  To  be  entirely 
precise  at  this  point  we  mean  to  point  out  that  as  a  general  prin- 
ciple, our  exogenous  reflex  activities  are  stimulated  to  action  by 
objects  and  events  about  us  and  operate  as  adaptational 
mechanisms  in  exactly  the  same  sense  as  any  psychological  act. 
In  general,  then,  we  may  take  as  our  standard  for  the  diflfer- 
entiation  between  psychological  and  physiological  reactions, 
a  criterion  which  we  verily  believe  to  be  in  the  main  reliable, 
the  question  whether  an  act  is  or  is  not  an  organismic^  response 
to  stimulating  circumstances.  Now  in  order  that  an  act  should 
be  considered  a  genuine  organismic  response  we  must  be  able 
to  trace  its  arousal  to  some  effect  produced  upon  the  person  by 
some  external  object  or  some  need  for  adaptation  existing  in  the 
organism  itself.  Accordin^y,  as  we  might  expect,  no  shaxp  lines 
of  division  mark  off  the  internal  from  the  external  reflex  stimuli. 
A  food  object  operates  precisely  as  does  the  hunger  reflex  (gas- 
tric contractions)  in  the  arousal  of  salivary  reflexes.  Similarly 
from  the  standpoint  of  effecting  an  action  in  the  person  there  is 
no  functional  difference  between  another  person  (opposite  sex) 
and  genital  reflexes  in  the  acting  person  when  each  serves  as  a 
type  of  stimulus  to  elicit  (other)  sexual  reflexes.  Whether  the 
stimulus  be  endogenous  or  exogenous  the  reaction  which  it  calls 
forth  is  an  adaptation  of  the  individual  in  just  the  same  way  that 
a  habit  or  thought  reaction  is.  On  the  whole,  we  find  the  reflex 
to  be  (and  this  is  why  it  is  a  psychological  act)  an  interconnec- 
tion between  organisms  and  specific  things;  or  in  better  words, 
reflexes  are  the  operation  of  reciprocally  interacting  stimuli  and 
responses.  Thus  when  I  see  a  dish  of  apples  my  salivary  re- 
flexes may  begin  to  operate,  while  a  dish  of  peaches  may  not 
have  the  same  effect  at  all.  Now  here  the  physiological  atti- 
tude, according  to  which  the  problem  of  the  reflex  tegins  and 
ends  entirely  within  the  organism,  contrasts  with  the  psycholo- 
gical study  in  that  the  latter  is  concerned  with  (i)  the  means 
whereby  the  end-effect,  which  is  the  secretion  or  muscular  con- 
traction, is  initiated,  and  (2)  how  the  act  is  dependent  upon  the 
reactional  characteristics  of  the  specific  individual  performing 
the  act.   The  psychologist  cannot  afford  to  overlook  the  fact 

^The  term  organismic  refers  to  the  absolute  inseparability  of  the 
response  and  stimulus  factors  in  a  psychological  reaction. 
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that  reflexes  are  very  strictly  conditioned  and  that  upon  the 
type  of  stimulus  object  which  elicits  the  reaction  depend  the 
intensity  and  range  of  the  behavior. 

Persuasive  as  an  argument  for  the  organismic  character  of 
reflex  action  is  the  testimony  of  the  phy^ologist  himself.  As- 
serts Sherrington,  than  whom  no  investigator  is  more  qualified 
to  speak  in  this  matter,  that  reflexes  are  fractional  pieces  spUt 
off  from  an  animal's  total  behavior  which  are  artificially  thou^ 
conveniently  treated  apart*,  and  that  a  simple  reflex  is  probably 
a  purely  abstract  conception,  a  convenient  if  not  a  probable 
fiction.*  Furthermore,  even  the  experimental  ph3r8iologist  finds 
it  necessary  to  declare  "that  the  reflex  reaction  cannot  be  really 
intelligible  to  the  physiologist  until  he  knows  its  aim."*  And  so 
the  physiologist  considers  as  an  essential  part  of  the  investiga- 
tion of  reflex  phenomena  the  eUciting  of  their  purposes.  This 
does  not  mean  at  all  the  indulgence  in  any  factually  baseless 
speculation,  but  merely  involves  looking  upon  a  reflex  action 
as  a  fact  in  its  adaptational  perspective.  When  the  operation  of 
a  reflex  mechanism  occurs,  it  is  necessary  in  the  interests  of  a 
fair  understanding  of  it,  to  include  as  many  as  possible  of  its 
essential  features.  Among  such  essential  features  we  may  men- 
tion the  influence  upon  the  reflex  action  of  the  location  of  the 
stimulus — the  local  sign  of  reflexes,  as  Sherrington  calls  it. 

If  the  experimental  physiologist  acknowledges  what  we  are 
pleased  to  call  the  definite  psychological  character  of  reflex 
action,  certainly  the  psychologist  may  well  pause  to  reconsider 
his  habitual  descriptions  of  such  behavior.  Let  us  hasten  to  add 
in  unequivocal  terms  that  to  adopt  the  psychological  standpoint 
of  studying  reflex  action  means  not  at  all  that  our  study  will  lose 
one  iota  of  its  objective  character.  On  the  contrary,  such  a 
method  of  study  will  add  completeness  as  well  as  definiteness 
to  our  descriptions.  In  plainer  words,  the  psychological  stand- 
point implies  that  we  shall  look  upon  the  reflex  response  as  well 
as  upon  every  other  act  that  falls  within  our  purview,  as  the 
adjustment  of  a  psychological  machine,  in  the  sense  that  we  shall 
correlate  the  acts  of  the  organism  with  the  coincidental  sur- 
rounding conditions. 

Is  it  necessary  to  add,  in  view  of  our  discussion  and  our  call- 
ing to  witness  the  experimental  physiologist,  that  there  is  no 
actual  conflict  between  the  physiologist  and  the  psychologist? 
No  such  conflict  exists  in  fact,  since  each  worker  is  merely 
interested  in  a  different  phase  of  the  same  series  of  events. 
While  the  psychologist  is  mterested  in  the  total  action  of  the 
person  to  some  definite  stimulus,  the  physiologist  is  interested 

•Integrative  Action  of  the  Nervous  Syetem,  191 1,  237. 
•Ibid.,  8. 
^bid.,  238. 
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in  the  workings  of  the  reflex  mechanism  as  they  operate  within 
the  organism  itself.  What  we  are  desirous  of  showing  is  that 
when  the  psychologist  is  satisfied  to  duplicate  the  work  of  the 
physiologist  then  he  cannot  hope  to  do  justice  to  the  psychol- 
ogical facts  in  the  case. 

If  our  distinction  between  psychological  and  physiological 
behavior  is  valid,  we  find  in  it  a  compelling  warning  not  to  con- 
fuse reflex  behavior  with  the  truncated  activities  of  injured  and 
partially  destroyed  organisms.  All  experimental  animals  such 
as  the  decerebrate  pigeons  of  Flourens  and  Schrader,  Goltz's 
dogs  and  other  laboratory  animals  exhibit  atypical  forms  of 
behavior  which  cannot  be  fairly  taken  as  examples  of  reflex 
responses.  How  valid  this  point  is  will  come  out  later  in  oiur 
discussion  of  the  differences  between  normal  responses  of  ani- 
mab  and  human  beings. 

III.  The  Nature  of  a  Reflex  Action.  From  the  psychological 
standpoint,  then,  we  must  look  upon  a  reflex  action  as  a  specific 
sort  of  behavior  segment  and  this  means.,  as  we  have  indicated, 
that  we  must  not  only  investigate  the  response  mechanisms 
but  the  stimulating  circumstances  as  well.  Now  the  special 
reflex  characteristic  of  the  reflex  type  of  behavior  segment  is 
that  there  is  only  one  reaction  system  in  it.  To  be  more  specific 
the  reflex  activity,  although  the  adjustment  of  a  complex  animal 
or  person,  is  a  simple  and  immediate  final  response  to  a  directly 
presented  stimulus.  Obvious  it  is  then  that  there  are  no  pre- 
current  or  anticipatory  reactions  in  reflex  segments  of  behavior 
such  as  we  find  in  our  complex  behavior  segments,  in  which  the 
final  act  is  preceded  not  only  by  a  definite  attention  set  but  sdso 
by^  another  reaction  which  we  may  call  a  free  perceptual 
or  ideational  act,  and  still  other  sorts  of  responses.*  It  is  the 
absence  of  the  anticipatory  or  precurrent  responses  which  justifies 
the  statement  that  reflexes  involve  no  foresight  of  the  end  or 
knowing  by  the  organism  with  respect  to  what  is  to  tiJie  place 
before  the  response  occurs  or  what  is  in  fact  transpiring  at  the 
moment  of  action.  But  what  of  the  compUcated  reflex  behavior 
in  which  apparently  several  adaptations  are  taking  place?  Upon 
investigation  we  find  as  a  matter  of  fact  that  such  behavior  can 
be  analyzed  into  a  series  of  behavior  segments;  that  is  to  say  we 
can  analyze  the  behavior  into  a  series  of  stimulus  and  response 
coordinations.  And  here,  as  is  not  the  case  elsewhere,  we  have  a 
chain  effect.  One  final  response  serves  as  the  stimulus  for  the 
next  reaction  and  so  on  tIm)ughout  the  series  no  matter  what 
its  length. 

From  the  imitary  character  of  the  response  in  the  reflex 
segment  of  behavior  follows  the  fact  that  reflex  action  is  abso- 

*For  a  detailed  analyris  of  a  reaction  system  see  an  article  in  the 
Joum.  of  Philos.  192 1, 18,  353. 
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lutely  unintelligent  action.  And  this  statement  holds  true  no 
matter  how  complexly  conditioned  is  the  response  act.  For  the 
character  of  intelligence  is  an  essential  contribution  of  the  pre- 
current  reaction  systems.  The  latter  are  means  of  conditioning 
actions  so  that  they  can  serve  to  adapt  the  organism  in  a  very  pre- 
cise way  to  a  particular  total  stimulating  circumstance.  Needless 
it  is  to  contrast  this  prescient  type  of  conditioning  of  one  part  of  a 
response  by  another  phase  of  the  reaction,  with  the  simple 
conditioning  of  a  total  reaction  by  the  stimulus,  as  is  the  case 
in  reflex  behavior.  The  most  complex  conditioning  of  the  latter 
sort,  while  demonstrating  an  awareness  on  the  part  of  the  re- 
acting organism,  merits  in  no  degree  the  ascription  of  intelli- 
gence. 

As  a  consequence  of  the  imitaiy  character  of  the  reflex 
response  it  appears  to  possess  the  following  specific  character- 
istics, namely  (i)  relative  automaticity,  (2)  constancy,  (3)  per- 
manency, and  (4)  localizability. 

( i)  Relative  AvtomaticUy.  Since  there  is  but  one  immediate 
movement  or  one  essential  secretory  act,  then  the  reflex  response 
must  perforce  appear  as  practically  automatic.  An  evidence  of 
the  automaticity  of  the  reflex  is  the  fact  that  it  occurs  and  re- 
occurs in  practically  the  same  way  no  matter  what  the  person  is 
doing  at  the  time  or  where  he  is  when  the  stimulus  is  presented. 
It  is  obvious,  of  course,  that  when  the  reflex  behavior  segment 
is  connected  with  other  segments  the  total  behavior  situation 
of  the  person  may  appear  different,  although  the  individual 
reflex  act  remains  the  same.  Generally  speaking  we  might 
consider  that  the  mere  presence  of  an  adequate  stimulus, 
whether  primary  or  secondary,  will  throw  the  reaction  system 
into  automatic  operation. 

It  is  needless  to  add  perhaps  that  the  automaticity  of  reflex 
action  is  relative  in  the  sense  that  no  psychological  reaction  can 
be  wholly  without  spontaneity.  What  is  meant  of  course  is  that 
relative  to  other  responses  the  reflexes  are  immediate  and  direct 
consequences  of  the  stimulation.  There  is,  in  fact,  a  very  close 
relationship  between  the  stimulus  and  the  response,  and  no 
variation  through  interpolated  responses  is  possible  between 
the  appearance  of  the  stunulus  object  or  situation  and  the  final 
adjustment. 

(2)  Constancy.  The  constancy  of  reflex  actions  is  a  fact 
which  follows  from  the  fimction  which  they  perform  in  the  var- 
ious adaptation  situations  of  the  organism  or  person.  Reflex 
behavior  of  the  simpler  sort  adapts  the  person  to  the  simple 
maintenance  situations  in  which  he  is  found,  such  as  shielding 
ourselves  from  immediate  noxious  stimuli  and  nourishing  our- 
selves in  order  to  grow.  Note  that  in  the  trophic  reflexes,  for 
example,  the  mere  presence  of  the  food  objects  at  certain  strat- 
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0gic  points  of  contact  with  the  organism  (at  pillar  of  fauces, 
for  d^lutition)  brings  about  the  action;  also  in  the  shelter 
reactions,  the  pin  prick,  the  hot  or  cold  object  must  be  in  im- 
mediate contact  with  the  organism.  Now  all  of  these  food  and 
shelter  conditions  are  constant  factors  in  the  surroundings  of  the 
individual  and  consequently  the  reflex  adaptations  remain  con- 
stant in  their  functional  and  morphological  character,  although 
as  we  have  intimated,  in  the  human  being  reflexes  may  become 
organized  with  other  behavior  segments.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  reaction  system  as  a  whole  in  reflex  behavior  segments  may 
become  slightly  modified  because  of  changes  in  the  size  and 
tonicity  of  the  organic  apparatus,  although  the  general  character 
of  the  reaction  remains  constant. 

(3)  Permanency.  Since  reflexes  are  elementary  forms  of 
responses  adapting  the  organism  to  permanent  specific  condi- 
tions they  are  permanent  factors  in  the  reactional  equipment  of 
the  organism.  Moreover,  reflex  reaction  S3rstems  do  not  become 
integrated  and  modified  to  become  phases  of  larger  and  more 
complex  reaction  83rstems.  They  remain  simple  reflexes.  We 
have  already  indicated  that  complex  reflex  adjustments  consist 
of  numerous  repetitions  of  a  particular  reaction  system  of  which 
the  preceding  members  of  the  series  serve  as  stimuli  to  the  fol- 
lowing ones.  In  short,  a  serial  reflex  is  merely  a  series  of  be- 
havior segments  and  not  an  integration  of  reflexes  into  more 
complex  tehavior. 

(4)  Localization.  The  comparative  simplicity  of  reflex  re- 
action S3rstems  and  the  definiteness  of  their  operation  permit  us 
to  look  upon  them  as  partial  acts.  As  a  result,  it  appears  as 
though  the  organism  operates  in  limited  segments  when  func- 
tioning reflexly.  Thus  we  speak  of  an  eye  or  hand  reflex.  This 
partial  functioning  is  not  an  actual  fact,  however,  for  it  is  a 
biological  and  psychological  impossibility  for  the  organism  to 
act  unless  it  acts  as  a  whole.  When  we  withdraw  our  hand  from 
a  hot  object  with  which  it  accidentally  comes  into  contact  we 
obviously  react  as  a  complete  organism.  Similarly  every  re- 
flex no  matter  how  great  a  change  it  produces  in  the  person's 
relations  to  his  surroundings  may  be  for  practical  purposes  cir- 
cumscribe and  localized  in  a  comparatively  limit^  area. 

rV.  The  Analysis  of  a  Reflex  Reaction  System.  Since  from 
our  standpoint  the  reflex  reaction  system  is  a  typical  example 
of  the  ordmary  imit  of  psychological  activity  it  woidd  be  unneces- 
sary to  single  it  out  for  analytic  description  were  it  not  for  the 
fact  that  reflexes  are  frequently  and  always  fallaciously  pre- 
sumed to  be  different  in  principle  from  other  forms  of  be- 
havior. To  us  it  hardly  seems  possible  that  such  a  difference 
should  exist  and  as  it  is  entirely  unlikely  that  any  asserted  dif- 
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ference  will  lie  in  the  glandular,  muscular  or  neural  mechanisms 
involved  in  reflexes  and  other  action  types,  we  may  therefore 
confine  our  analysis  to  what  would  conventionally  be  called 
the  mental  phases  or  accompaniments  of  reflexes. 

Let  us  he  understood  then,  as  forthwith  declaring  that  what- 
ever factors  are  present  in  psychological  responses  of  whatever 
description  are  foimd  also  in  reflex  behavior.  And  if  psycho- 
logical phenomena  may  properly  be  partitioned  into  cognitive, 
conative  and  affective  factors,  these  factors  are  found  in  reflexes 
no  less  than  in  any  other  behavior  segments. 

(i)  And  first  let  us  consider  the  costive  factor.  Every 
reflex  action  involves  a  definite  discrimmation  of  stimuli,  al- 
though the  discriminative  factor  is  more  pronounced  in  some 
reflexes  than  in  others,  a  condition,  however,  which  reflexes 
share  with  all  types  of  psychological  behavior.  If  evidence  is 
needed  to  prove  the  presence  of  a  cognitive  element  in  reflexes 
we  need  only  refer  to  the  fact  that  in  common  with  all  psy- 
chological responses,  reflexes  require  their  specific  adequate 
stimidi  to  put  them  into  operation.  A  hot  object  will  call  out 
the  reflex,  while  a  warm  object  will  not  produce  such  an  effect. 
Again,  the  conditioning  of  reflex  behavior  constitutes  excellent 
testimony  to  its  psychological  character.* 

What  precisely  is  cognition  then?  It  is  necessary  to  specify 
that  by  cognition  we  refer  to  the  fact  that  different  objects  eUcit 
differential  responses  from  the  reacting  person  or  organism. 
Clearly,  in  the  case  of  such  comparatively  simple  responses  as 
reflexes  the  differential  reactions  will  be  aroused  not  so  much  by 
complex  objects  as  by  simpler  quaUties  of  such  objects,  or  in 
many  cases  the  differential  response  may  be  elicited  by  a  con- 
dition rather  than  by  any  specific  quality. 

Obviously,  we  must  aJl  agree  with  those  who  assert  that  when 
we  perform  a  reflex  reaction  we  do  not  know  just  what  is  taking 
place,  for  in  such  a  reaction  there  is  lacking  the  verbal  response 
systems  which  among  other  factors  strikingly  represent  the 
Imowing  element.  TWs  absence  of  overt  knowing,  however,  in 
no  sense  mihtates  against  the  fact  that  a  reflex  action  is  a 
differential  reaction  or  a  cognitive  process.  As  we  are  planning 
to  indicate  in  a  later  section  of  this  paper,  the  entire  gener^ 
prejudice  against  regarding  reflexes  as  psychological  processes, 

*Probably  this  point  does  not  require  much  emphasis  since  we  find 
in  a  definitely  mentalistic  textbook  the  following  footnote:  "The  purely 
phyHiologicaf  reactions  are  not  absolutely  divorced  from  consciousness. 
It  18  a  demonstrated  fact  that  mental  states  may  influence  or  even  initiate 
th(«e  physiological  activities.  The  perception  of  food  may  start  the  secre- 
tion of  saliva.  The  presence  in  the  mind  of  certain  ideas  may  affect  circu- 
lation and  respiration — the  bated  breath,  the  blush  of  shame,  the  pallor  of 
foar,  ti)f  flush  of  anger,  all  testif3ring  to  the  effect  of  consciousness  upon  the 
jH»K>ly  physiologioalactivities."  Breese,  Psychology,  1917,  39S. 
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as  well  as  the  particular  bias  against  looking  upon  reflexes  as 
involving  cognitive  factors,  have  their  roots  in  the  acceptance 
of  an  unsatisfactory  conception  of  cognition.  This  conception 
implies  that  knowing  is  something  separated  from  the  adjust- 
mental  act.  We  believe  that  all  difficulties  involved  in  the 
ascription  of  cognition  to  reflex  action  are  dissipated  when  we 
recall  that  by  such  action  we  mean  in  the  final  analysis  an 
adaptation  of  the  complete  organism. 

(2)  In  similar  fashion  we  may  find  in  reflex  action  an  affec- 
tive factor  also.  Otherwise  stated,  an  anal3r8is  of  such  behavior 
reveals  a  change  produced  in  the  organism  which  we  may  well 
call  a  feeling  condition.  Glandular  and  visceral  activities  are 
aroused  indicating  that  not  only  has  the  stimulus  object  been 
acted  upon  by  the  organism,  but  also  that  the  action  has  ex- 
tended to  itself.  Here  again  it  is  entirely  superfluous  to  suppose 
that  in  any  sense  the  person  overtly  reports  to  himself  tlmt  he 
feels  thus  and  so;  the  feeling  situation  or  affective  response  is 
merely  a  sort  of  internal  response  involving  relatively  more  the 
visceral  oiigans  than  the  external  skeletal  muscles.  Naturally 
the  diffusion  and  intensity  of  the  visceral  disturbances  will  cor- 
relate with  the  violence  of  the  response  to  the  urgency  and 
pressure  of  the  stimulus. 

(3)  In  much  the  same  manner  can  we  analyze  in  reflexes 
the  conative  factor,  by  which  is  meant  the  attention  change  from 
one  stimulus  to  another.  In  no  reflex  action,  of  course,  is  there 

E resent  the  deliberate  precurrent  change  of  position  or  attitude 
y  which  the  individual  prepares  hin^lf  for  adaptation  to  a 
new  stimulus.  Hence,  if  the  term  be  allowed,  the  attention 
factors  in  all  the  various  reflex  action  systems  are  involuntary, 
that  is  to  say  the  person  exhibits  more  or  less  violent  jerl^r 
movements  in  shifting  his  adjustments  to  new  stimuli. 

Once  more  we  repeat  that  throughout  this  entire  analysis 
of  reflex  reaction  systems  we  refer  to  the  behavior  of  psycho- 
logical organisms  or  persons.  To  those  of  our  reactions  which 
are  merely  biological  responses,  namely  tropisms,  and  we  cannot 
well  doubt  that  we  qpcasionaUy  perform  such  behavior,  these 
descriptions  which  we  have  offered  do  not  at  all  apply.  In  the 
interests  of  accurate  description  we  cannot  be  too  careful  at  this 
point,  for  since  the  psychological  organism  is  obviously  a  bio- 
logical organism  as  well,  it  consequently  is  sometimes,  albeit 
very  seldom,  thrown  back  upon  what  we  must  call  biological 
or  tropismic  modes  of  response. 

V.  Reflexes  Are  Nat  Neural  Mechanisms.  If  our  description 
and  analysis  of  reflex  behavior  segments  are  corresponsive  with 
the  facts  in  the  case,  then  it  is  manifest  that  our  interpretation 
of  reflex  action  is  in  conflict  with  and  must  replace  the  prac- 
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^siZ-T  i:L>r*rsir  Sfiit^  -iiu  ibfse  f  rcras  -rf  beiaTior  mre  merely 
*p?'fid-r  f:rT=i?  re  nf^rral  »rr*  :r  srrci':*.  t  dearer  words,  the 
*seKr"naI  'zjz:^  i^:t:»r:  &  r'?*5*x  jir:a:cjs  fcrpojed  to  be  a  partie- 
^:j*r  rcc«!a.:-«LATj:c  rt  s«:r7c&  ■a?Ts%.  y  Df-srribed  as  preformed 
pkr:<r:i?  n  ::it»  ::HrT-:i2?  *js:«=-  Prccn'Cy  -b?  most  fuDdamental 
<rrcr  =.  "b?  :f?<:nl  '-^rry  :t  r?-5f!i2s  i?  ^hu  tb?  aforal  apparatus 
25  n  fcc?*  «-!:*  rr»5c=:>^i  zc  t^  tiif  ;:&2fe  cc  ^be  znusralar  more- 
n^fti:  »zti  c^izi*TzLir  fcr^rc  w^ri  ?cci5:±nr:e  the  ofasnrable 
rg^T<  :c  :*•*  r^^ri  i:-i»:c-  fc  tbf  r>«;irccir  tbeotr  apparently 
^b?  ae-^nJ  nrr^*  r<?cci-!^?s  ib?  5cd  -dt  ccoji^xiaKss  as  eaose 
cc  a  cTTfvc  a.iiccA'd-rc-  Cr?»5?&!if  15  1??::  this  xiew  vben  we  coii- 
<i>*r  Tbi:  a5  a  =jir:er  ct  bi>:.:rl-:*L  fsrt  the  so-^aUed  spinal 
Tvc-fx  w:45  ^coftin-??  rcc:<&S*r?<i  to  be  :b?  firfaave  refiex  tjrpe 
Of  a^-x-c.  wr_>  a:  o:bfr  p^r»i5  :b»  spcTAi  reoexes  were  pre- 
5ur..t\i  to  Sf  :b»  tyri  .":L  r  r^:t  tb?  exrl'^xr  rfoei  responses. 

Ir  »vi.ir;oc  to  :be  reoeral  iir^.nlry  wbirii  is  inTotred  here, 
of  w^ootirx  nx>?t  oc  ocr  re oex  re:vru-Xi=v  for  we  probably  have 
as  n.Ar.y  cerv^ru  as  srtrjJ  rederes.  aa^tber  question  arises 
tH^UAl'y  fur-vianit-TitAl  fo-r  tbe  "^bie  oc  piyaoiocical  psychology. 
I\x>s  tb?  nour:tI  aTOir»:t:5  o?ntT^:4  tbe  m-^scies  any  more  than 
tho  n:u<o^^  And  cUr.is  controi  tbe  aeursJ  apparatos?  Is  it  not 
a  fact  th^t  th<^  sfyvtr.c  pa:hw:ay>?  invo^vwl  in  any  reaction  are 
in\xJ\T\l  Ux-^i;^^  cerTAin  musol^  or  rljmds  need  to  function? 
The  writer  is  timi  in  kis  disSrlief  in  the  functional  priority  of  any 
s^'^toin  to  ai\Y  other.  In  fiict,  to  our  w^y  of  thinking  no  sadb 

Krioritv  exists  or  can  exist  in  the  ordinary  cirrumstanoes  of 
i^ha\*ior.'  KspeciAllv  clear  be\xxnes  the  problem  of  the  su- 
priHUHcy  of  the  neuml  apparatus  when  we  consider  the  activ- 
Uit>s  in  which  the  niusde  spindles  are  the  primary  receptors, 
for  in  such  actiWty  we  haN-e  a  circular  process  from  which  it  is 
extrwnely  ditficult  to  anahie  out  prior  or  posterior  phases  of 
the  reaction*  This  action  in  our  opinion  minioiiies  the  gjeaodr- 
al  view  of  the  primacy  of  the  neural  apparatus  in  any  type 
of  reflex  action. 

Is  it  not  closer  to  fact  to  affirm  that  the  neural,  muscular, 
glandular  as  uvtU  as  all  other  action  phases  of  any  bdiavior 
are  simultaneous  in  their  functioning  arid  that  no  system  is 

Erior  to  or  more  importaiU  than  any  other?  What  actually 
appens  in  e\Try  psvoholt^tfioal  l>oha\nor  is  that  the  organism 
performs  an  act  of  wnioh  all  t ho  oonHH>nent  s>-stems  are  phases, 
m  the  sense  that  thoy  (Hinntituto  factors  of  a  total  response* 
In  their  aggregate  tht^^o  pl^tu^t^M  constitute  an  adaptation  to 
some  object  or  situation.  But  apparently  we  have  dissipated 
the  cause  of  the  adjustment.  What»  it  is  asked,  if  not  the  neural 

*In  various  experimental  prociKiures  we  may  of  course  consider 
either  the  neural  or  muscular  acts  as  prior. 
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apparatus,  conditions  how  the  muscles,  glands  and  other  phases 
of  the  reflex  should  act? 

To  this  we  answer:  what  in  fact  could  be  the  cause  of  which 
the  total  (neural,  muscular,  glandular)  adjustment  is  the  effect 
but  the  stimulus  object  or  situation,  for  in  general  what  other 
observable  causes  of  our  actions  are  evident?  Again  let  us 
stress  that  a  reflex  action  represents  a  differential  mode  of  be- 
havior, neural,  muscular,  glandular,  etc.,  which  the  organism 
has  acquired  in  the  course  of  its  development  and  which 
now  operates  when  its  adequate  stimulus  is  presented.  The 
failure  of  reflex  descriptions  is  largely  owing  to  the  fact  that 
psychologists  do  not  recognize  the  dependence  of  reflex  action 
upon  actual  stimulation,  exactly  as  is  the  case  in  any  other 
psychological  action.  When  we  do  appreciate  the  relationship 
between  the  stimulus  and  the  total  imitary  response  then  we 
can  cheerfully  dispense  with  the  causative  character  of  the 
neural  apparatus. 

Now  here  another  objection  may  be  anticipated.  How  can 
we  argue  that  the  neural  factor  is  not  primary  in  importance 
nor  prior  in  time  when  we  know  that  as  a  matter  of  fact  the 
essentially  conductive  fimction  of  the  neural  apparatus  requires 
some  time  to  operate,  no  matter  how  brief?  Such  an  argument, 
we  reply,  rests  upon  a  misconception  which  can  be  obviated  by  a 
closer  observation  of  facts.  Of  a  surety  when  we  experiment 
upon  a  neuro-muscular  coordination  we  may  with  perfect  pro- 
priety disengage  logically  the  conducting  from  the  contracting 
mechanism,  but  when  we  do  perform  such  a  logical  analysis  we 
must  not  forget  that  such  an  experiment  implies  the  falsism 
that  the  mechanisms  are  both  inactive  at  the  inception  of  the 
experiment,  when  in  fact  both  nervous  and  muscular  mechan- 
isms are  functioning  before  the  experiment  is  started,  since  the 
organism  is  never  at  rest.  Further,  this  objection  implies  that  a 
single  neiutd  impulse  can  be  in  fact  isolated  and  that  it  can  be 
traced  from  a  receptor  to  a  muscle  or  gUmd.  Now  it  is  incon- 
trovertible that  a  psychological  organism  is  constantly  in  action 
and  therefore  neural  impulses  are  discharging  uninterruptedly 
over  all  the  tracts  in  83mchronous  harmony  with  muscular, 
glandular  and  other  types  of  processes.  What  in  actuality  hap- 
pens when  we  present  the  organism  with  a  stimulus  is  a  redis- 
tribution of  action,  an  emph^s  of  other  features  of  the  person 
than  were  prominent  when  the  new  stimulus  appeared,  in  short 
there  is  a  refocussing  of  the  individual  upon  a  new  stimulus. 

By  way  of  emphasizing  our  hypothesis  that  if  a  reflex  action 
is  a  psychological  datiun  it  is  a  segment  of  behavior,  i.e.,  a 
stimulus  and  a  response,  we  mean  to  deny  as  stated  before  that 
a  reflex  is  a  partial  reaction  in  any  sense.  In  especial,  we  mean 
to  controvert  t"he  three  typical  forms  of  the  decurtation  theory 
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iments  on  the  higher  apes  or  the  human  being  produce  either 
"rfiock"  or  death.  But  as  long  as  the  functiond  organization  of 
the  animal  remains  undisturbed  throughout  all  the  mutilations 
it  is  as  much  a  psychological  organism  as  it  ever  was.  No  other 
view  would  ever  have  bein  held  but  for  the  assmnption  by  most 
workers  that  consciousness  was  a  force  or  power  separate  from, 
but  paralleling  exclusively,  the  cerebral  functions,  or  was  co- 
ordinate with  other  neural  functions,  as  Pfliiger,  Goltz,  and 
Lewes  believed. 

We  find  in  the  reflex  controversy,"  as  well  as  in  the  facts 
which  the  contending  parties  sought  to  interpret,  considerable 
evidence  for  our  contention  concerning  the  unitary  character  of 
psychological  behavior.  Both  the  mechanical  and  spontaneity 
arguments  are  of  course  partial  views,  as  the  facts  employed 
in  them  amply  testify,  and  are  not  nearly  as  much  descriptions 
of  those  facts  as  they  are  metaphysical  interpretations.  Both 
views  are  frankly  based  upon  a  psychoneural  dualism,  the  ex- 
istence of  which  we  unqualifiedly  deny.  That  the  organismic 
theory  is  soimd  may  be  further  seen  from  the  fact  that  in  the 
himian  organism  much  reconstitution  and  substitution  of  be- 
havior may  occur  during  and  because  of  the  degeneration  of 
cortical  tissue,"  although  the  extreme  intensity  of  the  general 
functional  organization  is  such  that  few  liberties  can  be  taken 
with  the  individual  because  of  destro3ring  the  animal's  organ- 
ization.^^ 

VI.  The  Origin  of  Reflex  Behavior.  From  the  standpoint 
of  genesis,  reflex  responses  are  irnique  among  the  permanent 
behavior  equipment  of  human  beings,  in  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  earliest  and  most  intrinsic  of  all  the  types  of 
responses.  The  simplest  of  them  are  organized  and  operate 
considerably  before  the  completion  of  gestation.  Elxactly  does 
this  fact  comport  with  the  function  and  general  behavior  con- 
ditions of  these  comparatively  simple  but  utterly  essential 
activities.  Reflex  behavior  is  essentially  life-maintaining  activ- 
ity and  therefore  is  most  intimately  related  to  and  dependent 

"Cf.  Lewes,  The  Physical  Basis  of  Mind,  1895,  Problem  IV. 

>*Franz,  Cerebral-Mental  Relations,  Psychological  Review,  192 1, 
28,  81:  Variations  in  Distribution  of  Motor  Centers,  Psychological  Re- 
view, Monograph  Series,  19.  No.  i ;  Brown  and  Sherrington,  Note  on  the 
Function  of  the  Cortex  CereDri,  Proc.  Physiol.  Soc.,  Mar.  15,  191 3;  Joum. 
of  Physiol,  191 3,  46,  xxii. 

^^Excellently  illustrated  is  the  highly  integrative  character  of  the 
human  responses  by  the  phenomena  which  Head  and  Riddoch  (Brain,  191 7, 
40,  188-363.  364-402)  have  called  mass  reflexes.  It  appears  that  when  the 
human  cord  is  transsected  the  reflex  responses  of  the  individual  which  are 
found  after  the  shock  subsides  are  greatly  reduced  in  fimctional  complexity 
and  eflfectiveness.  Naturally  we  cannot  agree  with  Rivers  (Instinct  and 
Unconscious,  1930,  38)  that  these  reflexes  are  ''suppressed''  actions. 
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suggest  themselves.  First,  not  only  the  general  biological  dif- 
ferences between  the  two  species  of  animals  but  also  the  specific 
neural  disparity  argue  condusively  for  great  diversities  between 
the  two  types  of  reflexes.  The  second  and  more  striking  con- 
sideration is  the  general  fact  of  behavior  equipment.  If  our 
hypothesis  is  valid  that  a  reflex  act  is  a  specific  t3rpe  of  organis- 
mic  adaptation,  then  clearly  the  behavior  must  be  colored  by 
the  total  reactional  condition  of  the  individual.  In  other  words, 
the  reflex  action  in  the  human  being  must  be  a  fimction  of  the 
entire  behavior  equipment  of  the  person^,  and  the  specific  sur- 
roiu^ding  circumstances.  Now  obviously  the  behavior  equip- 
ment of  the  person  is  so  different  from  that  of  any  inf rahuman 
animal  that  the  reflex  behavior  as  well  as  any  other  class  of 
action  will  be  very  different  in  the  two  cases. 

Whatever  argument  is  offered  for  the  continuity  of  the  two 
series  of  reflexes  must  perforce  be  based  upon  continuity  in 
biological  development.  Now  such  continuity,  it  must  be  ob- 
serve, does  not  imply  any  similarity  in  specific  acts  of  psycho- 
logical behavior;  rather  the  argiunent  for  continuity  overlooks 
all  actual  facts  of  concrete  behavior  in  favor  of  a  general  devel- 
opmental or  descent  hypothesis.  Such  a  neglect  of  the  specific 
adjustment  inevitably  results  in  error.  To  illustrate,  it  was  only 
because  of  a  lack  of  interest  in  actual  adjustments  that  the  be- 
lievers in  continuity  attempted  to  make  of  spinal  reflexes  the 
typical  reflex  action  to  the  exclusion  of  cerebral  reflexes,  and 
moreover,  they  believed  this  in  disregard  of  the  fact  that  even 
when  reflexes  are  considered  as  neural  mechanisms  they  are 
cortically  controlled  and  modified.^  In  view  of  the  cortical 
control  of  reflex  action  who  can  deny  the  distinction  between 
reflexes  which  we  are  attempting  to  make?  In  concluding  this 
section  of  our  paper  we  might  suggest  that  our  distinction  be- 
tween human  and  infrahiunan  reflexes  in  no  wise  interferes 
with  the  biological  continuity  doctrine.  For  the  logical  impli- 
cation of  our  hypothesis  is  that  only  a  d^ree  of  difference  exists 
between  any  two  levels  of  p^chological  action.  In  consequence, 
it  is  our  argument  that  animals  are  not  different  from  human 
beings  in  lacking  memory,  thought  and  language,  as  the  text- 
books would  have  it,  but  only  in  the  capacity  to  respond  with 
simpler  memory,  thought  and  language  reactions.  But  note,  that 
in  all  cases  of  behavior  the  neecb  of  psychology  dictate  a  careful 
and  accurate  differentiation  and  description  of  responses. 

^How  potent  is  the  behavior  equipment  of  the  organism  in  influ- 
encing its  actions  may  be  well  observed  in  the  illustration  which  Whitman 
ciuotes  of  the  pig^n  reared  by  a  wholly  different  species  which  will  re- 
ject a  mate  from  its  own  species  in  favor  of  the  species  under  which  it  was 
reared.  Cf.  Ortho^nic  Evolution  in  Pigeons,  vol.  3,  The  Behavior  of 
Pigecms,  19 19, 28,  edited  by  Etarvev  Can*. 

>*Cf.  Herrick,  Introduction  to  Neurology,  1920, 68,  I30, 312. 
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VIII.  Types  of  Reflex  Action.  For  practical  purposes  we 
might  classify  reflex  reaction  systems  into  at  least  five  types, 
partially  upon  the  basis  of  their  organization  and  especially 
upon  the  kind  of  contact  which  they  effect  with  their  ordinary 
stimuli.  In  general,  reflexes  may  be  adjustments  to  conditions 
(i)  within  the  organism,  or  (2)  to  changes  surrounding  the  in- 
dividual or  (3)  to  both  of  these  at  once.  The  first  type  we  may 
name  the  interoceptive  reflexes  and  we  may  mention  as  illus- 
trations of  such  responses  the  stomach  and  intestinal  reflexes, 
etc.,  or  expressed  differently,  responses  in  which  these  phases 
of  the  organism  play  a  prominent  part. 

On  the  other  hand,  reflexes  which  are  primarily  adjustors 
of  the  person  to  outside  stimuli  we  may  call  exteroceptive 
actions.  Here  we  may  analyze  two  tjrpes  which  we  will  name 
locjdized  and  general  exteroceptive  reflexes  respectively.  In 
the  former  type  the  response  appears  to  be  localized  in  a  definite 
way  and  involves  primarily  external  skeletal  mechanisms.  As 
examples  of  these  reflex  actions  we  may  name  the  hand,  foot  or 
body  withdrawal  responses  to  heat  or  pain  objects,  the  knee 
jerk,  turning  the  head  toward  a  flash  or  sound,  etc.  The  latter 
tjrpe,  i.  e.  general  reflexes,  contrasts  with  the  local  responses  in 
that  a  larger  phase  of  the  organism  is  saliently  involved  and  also 
in  the  fact  that  the  visceral  and  glandular  factors  may  dominate 
the  segment  of  behavior.  As  examples  of  the  general  extero- 
ceptive reflexes  we  may  quote  writhing,  trembling,  shivering, 
etc. 

The  third  class  of  reflex  which  adapts  the  individual  to  both 
external  and  internal  stimuli  we  will  call  combination  reflexes; 
these  we  may  likewise  analyze  into  two  types,  local  and  geperal. 
The  former  type  would  comprise  adjustments  of  a  more  or  less 
restricted  sort,  although  on  the  whole  the  reactions  would  be 
more  complex  than  those  in  our  second  class.  Among  the  local- 
ized combination  reflexes  we  may  enumerate  the  sexual  and  sal- 
ivary responses.  In  this  class  both  the  local  and  general  re- 
sponses may  involve  much  glandular  activity  although  the 
latter  involves  so  much  more  of  the  visceral  and  glandular 
factors  that  we  may  refer  to  some  of  them  at  least  as  feeling 
reflexes.  Illustrative  of  the  general  combination  reflexes  are  the 
"startle"  and  "start"  responses  which  are  frequently  confused 
with  feeling  and  emotion  reactions,  and  which  in  some  cases 
constitute  the  simplest  form  of  attention  acts. 

It  is  plain,  of  course,  as  we  have  indeed  suggested,  that  the 
specific  reaction  systems  in  these  dififerent  typea  of  reflexes 
will  be  integrated  from  specific  factors.  For  example,  the  prin- 
cipal interoceptive  reflexes  as  a  rule  will  include  mainly  both 
muscle  and  glandular  factors  while  the  exteroceptive  reflexes 
involve  primarily  the  skeletal  muscles.    Again,  practically  all 
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the  interoceptive  and  some  of  the  exteroceptive  reactions  will 
involve  the  S3rmpathetic  nervous  apparatus  in  a  prominent  way, 
while  the  exteroceptive  reactions  will  involve  mainly  the  central 
nervous  system.  A  prominent  exception  to  this  rule  is  the  iris 
reflex  in  which  the  muscles  involved  are  innervated  by  the 
S3anpathetic  system.  In  such  comparatively  simple  reactions 
as  reflexes  the  discriminating  factors  would  naturaJly  be,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  the  simplest  found  in  any  reaction.  In  all 
of  these  cases,  to  be  sure,  the  discriminating  factor  strictly  speak- 
ing is  nothing  more  than  the  occurrence  of  a  simple  differential 
response  to  its  specific  stimulus-object.  As  in  all  cases  of  class- 
ifying reactions  the  divisions  and  subdivisions  that  we  have 
niade  represent  only  attempts  to  order  behavior  and  not  the 
separation  of  unequivocally  different  responses.  For  this  reason 
no  classification  can  avoid  many  overlappings  and  the  value 
of  any  classification  may  be  judged  most  adequately  by  the 
criterion  of  whether  it  suggests  the  likenesses  and  overlappings 
of  behavior  types  or  whether  it  serves  to  obscure  such  simUar- 
ities  and  transcursions  of  the  classes. 

IX.  The  Stimidation  and  Conditioning  of  Reflex  Action,  A 
radical  change  in  the  view  concerning  what  constitutes  the  stim- 
ulus for  reflexes  is  impUed  in  the  acceptance  of  the  organismic 
h3rpothesis.  For  if  we  assent  to  the  view  that  reflexes  are  adjust- 
ments of  the  individual  some  of  which  are  very  complex,  then 
we  can  no  longer  entertain  the  notion  that  they  are  aroused  to 
action  by  merely  simple  thermal,  light  or  soimd  radiation.  Aside 
from  the  general  confusion  which  tWs  notion  implies  between  the 
media  of  stimulations  and  stimuli  obiects  or  situations,"  such  a 
view  in  the  domain  of  reflexes  excludes  all  but  the  simplest 
situations  as  stimuli. 

Let  us  notice  then  that  reflex  action  is  stimulated  as  are  all 
other  kinds  of  responses  by  objects  of  various  sorts,  and  by 
drcmnstances  and  situations.  To  be  plainer,  human  reflex 
actions  are  rapid  and  localized  responses  to  things,  persons,  and 
conditions.  Now  this  way  of  describing  the  reflex  situation 
allows  for  the  fact  that  the  whole  person  is  acting  and  not  a 
single  part  of  him,  which  is  of  coimse  an  impossibility.  More- 
over, this  mode  of  analysis  forestalls  the  tendency  to  overlook 
any  type  of  reflex  response,  since  we  may  be  entirely  certain 
that  the  class  of  reflex  action  is  large  enough  to  include  more 
than  the  very  simplest  avoidance  responses.  How  complex  and 
varied  the  stimuli  for  reflex  actions  actually  are  appears  clearly 
in  the  consideration  that  objects  in  particiuar  settings  will  elicit 

'^For  a  dietinction  between  stimuli  and  their  media,  cf .  Kantor,  A 
Tentative  Analysis  of  the  Primary  Data  of  Psychology,  Joum.  of  Phil., 
1921,  18,  257. 
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the  salivary  reflexes  while  the  same  objects  in  different  settings 
or  different  objects  in  the  same  settings  will  not  bring  out  the 
reflex  adjustment.  What  more  complex  stimulus  can  there  be 
than  the  actions  which  operate  while  we  are  reflecting  upon  or 
reading  of  some  person  or  event  which  excites  us  to  sex  or  hunger 
fimctioning?  Extremely  informing  also  are  the  observations 
concerning  the  reflex  changes  in  the  person  while  under  the 
subtle  social  and  sex  stimumtion  of  other  persons.  Especially 
important  here  are  the  complex  social  objects  and  situations 
which  constitute  the  stimuli  for  intricate  human  reflexes  of  all 
sorts.  As  among  such  social  situations  we  may  refer  to  games 
and  gatherings  of  persons  of  the  same  or  opposite  sex  which 
arouse  sex  and  hunger  responses  of  various  degrees  of  diffusion. 
Again,  we  are  familiar  with  the  revulsion  responses  which  dead 
or  Uve  animals  produce  in  us  when  touched  or  seen;  these  are 
all  complex  reflex  responses  representing  functions  of  the  total 
reaction  equipment  of  the  person  to  customary  stimuli  which 
are  therefore  social  in  nature. 

In  the  last  mentioned  reflex  adjustment  as  well  as  in  many 
others  we  meet  with  the  very  important  conditioning  activities 
influencing  the  adaptation  of  the  person  to  his  surroundings. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  nauseous  visceral  responses  to  dead  ani- 
mals may  have  become  definitely  attached  to  this  new  or  ac- 
cessory stimulus  at  some  specific  time  and  imder  particular 
circiunstances.  The  early  stages  in  training  an  infant  to  per- 
form proper  excretory  behavior  is  in  great  part  a  process  of 
attaching  reflexes  already  present  and  functioning  to  a  new 
eliciting  stimulus.^  Especially  subject  to  the  conditioning  pro- 
cess are  the  combination  reflexes,  since  the  internally  stimulated 
act  can  be  variouslv  transferred  to  and  from  the  coordinately 
stimulating  external  object.  So  involved  are  the  conditioning 
processes  that  in  many  cases  it  truly  appears  that  the  reflexes 
have  become  integrated  into  more  complex  forms  of  behavior, 
although  as  a  matter  of  fact  this  type  of  response  remains  prac- 
tically in  its  original  condition  throughout  all  of  its  complica- 
tion by  attachment  to  various  new  forms  of  stimuli. 

X.  Reflex  Action  as  Stimuli  and  as  Behavior  Setting.  So 
intimately  related  are  the  reflexes  with  the  total  behavior  of  the 
organism  that  they  constitute  the  stimuli  to  many  of  our  re- 
actions. Because  of  this  intimate  relation,  however,  the  reflexes 
are  frequently  overlooked  and  their  importance  imsuspected. 
As  a  consequence  psychologists  are  frequently  guilty  of  the 
assumption*  that  mysterious  powers  bring  about  various  re- 
actions, whereas  a  careful  study  reveals  that  the  reactions  in 

"This  conditioning  process  may  antedate  the  development  of  the 
inhibitions. 
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question  have  definite  stimuli  in  the  reflex  responses.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  reflex  stimulation  is  responsible  for  much  of 
our  action  which  we  call  diffuse  feeling-responses  and  moods 
and  that  they  compose  elements  in  our  complex  social  acts; 
acts  of  love,  pity,  revenge,  etc.  may  be  due  in  large  measure  to 
reflex  stimulation. 

To  state  it  otherwise,  the  reflex  stimulations  comprise  some  of 
the  facts  referred  to  as  mixed  motives  in  complex  responses.  Can 
we  deny  that  it  is  through  the  accessory  stimulation  of  reflexes, 
in  addition  to  thoughts  and  memories  aroused  by  tales  of  cruelty 
and  violence,  that  we  are  induced  to  add  our  contribution  to 
alleviate  the  suffering  of  which  the  stories  inform  us?  In  further 
illujstration  of  reflex  stimulation  we  may  quote  the  ways  in 
which  our  reflex  responses  color  our  reactions  to  aesthetic  ob- 
jects. Thus  through  the  operation  of  these  by-play  reflex  re- 
actions we  are  stimulated  to  read  human  and  personal  qualities 
into  physical  objects  stimulating  us.  In  many  instances  the 
additional  stimumtion  by  reflexes  may  also  supply  energy  and 
alacrity  to  the  behavior.  This  latter  fact  has  been  celebrated  in 
the  statement  that  artistic  production  is  the  sublimation  of  sex 
impulses.  While  the  term  sublimation  hardly  represents  a 
psychological  process,  still  it  does  serve  to  emphasize  the  pre- 
valence and  power  of  reflex  stimulation.  In  all  these  cases, 
reflexes  serve  as  adjunct  or  additional  stimuli  and  as  a  result 
of  their  operation  the  individual  may  act  in  an  entirely  different 
way  than  if  he  were  stimulated  only  by  the  original  object. 
Suggestive  it  is  to  note  that  the  way  we  respond  reflexly  to 
things  and  persons  in  turn  stimulates  our  first  impression  re- 
actions to  those  things  and  persons.  In  other  words,  reflexes  of 
a  complex  sort  are  called  out  in  us  by  things  and  people  and  then 
when  we  attempt  to  formulate  a  judgment  of  these  things  and 
p>eople,  or  if  we  merely  are  prepared  for  some  future  response, 
the  delayed  action  is  based  and  dependent  upon  reflex  responses. 

Furthermore,  reflexes  may  fimction  as  combination  stimuli- 
responses  in  delayed  reactions,  which  function  in  general  is 
made  possible  by  the  fact  that  series  of  reflex  responses  inter- 
vene between  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus  and  the  final 
adjustment,  and  thus  fimction  in  many  cases  to  keep  alive  the 
eflFect  of  the  stimulation  until  the  final  response  occurs.  The 
combination  reflex  act-stimulus  is  undoubtedly  a  primary  basis 
of  the  wants  and  desires  as  psychological  facts.  One  is  forcibly 
led  to  this  view  by  the  consideration  of  the  place  of  sexual  and 
hunger-digestive  reflexes  in  food  and  sex  wants  and  desires. 
So  potent  are  the  reflex  actions  as  stimuli,  that  we  can  elicit 
from  a  careful  study  of  the  differential  frequency  and  intensity 
of  such  reactions  much  valuable  information  concerning  the 
type  differences  between  individuals  which  are  usually  consid- 
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ered  fts  tompenuiient,  disposition,  etc.;  such  characteristics 
being  marked  by  actions  which  in  a  large  measure  are  stimulated 
by  reflex  rvsponses. 

And  finally,  the  visceral  and  glandular  reflex  behavior  of  per- 
sons may  serve  not  as  direct  stimuU  to  actions  but  rather  as  the 
setting  of  responses.  That  is  to  say,  these  reflex  responses  serve 
as  influences  of  behavior  affecting  the  general  condition  of  the 
person.  As  the  setting  of  stimuli,  visceral  reflexes  determine 
whether  or  not  certain  stimuU  shall  be  potent  and  call  out  a  re- 
action. Thus  for  example,  during  the  operation  of  hunger  re- 
flexes it  is  more  difficult  than  otherwise  to  attend  to  one's  work; 
in  other  words,  the  sensitinty  to  exacting  stimuU  is  decreased; 
in  other  cases  the  functioning  of  reflexes  may  serve  to  increase 
one's  sensitivity  to  particular  stimuli  and  in  consequence  the 
person  will  respond  more  readily  to  surrounding  objects. 

XI.  Reflex  Action  and  Instiuciive  Behavior,  Very  prevalent 
is  the  view  that  reflex  actions  are  closely  related  to  instinctive 
behavior  and  especially  is  this  assumption  made  in  order  to 
provide  a  solid  foundation  for  instincts.   In  detail,  instincts  are 

Err^fiumed  to  be  combinations  or  chains  of  reflexes,  and  since  the 
Ltter  are  supposed  to  be  specific  neural  pathways  the  conven- 
tionally teleological  instinct  achieves  a  factual  support.  From 
our  8tandf)oint,  however,  the  relationship  requires  reformula- 
tion, sin(;e  we  cannot  assign  to  instincts  any  sort  of  teleological 
character  nor  can  we  consider  reflexes  to  be  merely  neural 
mechanisms. 

Instinctive  actions  we  consider  to  be  behavior  segments  of  a 
different  order  and  type  than  those  of  reflexes  and  the  main 
difference  is  that  the  instinctive  behavior  segments  contain 
more  than  one  reaction  system.**  Conmion  to  both  instincts  and 
reflexes,  however,  is  the  fact  that  both  acts  constitute  definite 
final  adjustments  although  an  instinct  segment  of  behavior 
contains  a  pattern  of  several  reaction  systems.  Because  the 
instinct  segment  of  behavior  does  contain  more  than  a  single 
reaction  system,  it  partakes  of  a  series  of  definite  characteris- 
tics not  foimd  in  the  reflex  segments.  These  characteristics 
we  may  enumerate  as  follows:  (i)  spontaneity  and  variability, 
(2)  modifiability,  and  (3)  integration. 

(i)  By  spontaneity  and  variability  we  mean  to  refer  to  the 
greater  adaptability  which  instinctive  behavior  exhibits  than  do 
reflexes.  The  latter  may  be  conditioned  in  various  ways;  that 
is  to  say,  the  simpler  reaction  system  can  be  differently  attached 
to  a  stunulus,  but  the  response  factor  itself  does  not  vary.   In 

>•  Unquestionably  the  fact  that  these  reaction  systems  are  morpho- 
logically exactly  like  those  of  reflexes  constitutes  the  factual  basis  for  say- 
ing that  instincts  are  chains  of  reflexes. 
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the  case  of  the  instinctive  reaction  on  the  contrary,  the  members 
of  the  pattern  may  rearrange  themselves  in  modification  of  the 
pattern. 

This  arrangement  is  made  possible  by  the  fact  that  while  the 
total  pattern  may  be  stimulated  by  a  definite  appropriate  stim- 
ulus, say  some  interoceptive  reflex,  the  individual  reaction  sjrs- 
tems  in  the  pattern  are  aroused  to  action  by  other  surroimdmg 
stimuli,  namely,  objects  and  conditions;  so  that  each  has  some 
autonomy  and  the  whole  pattern  is  spontaneous.  Accordingly, 
the  instinctive  behavior  act  is  the  more  adaptable  response  when 
the  adjustment  conditions  are  more  variable.  This  type  of  in- 
stinctive adjustment  in  which  the  member  reaction  systems 
are  subject  to  rearrangement  is  the  most  spontaneous  that  we 
can  observe.  The  reactions  which  are  less  spontaneous  are  so 
because  the  member  reaction  systems  of  the  segment  are  only 
very  little  stimulated  by  the  surroimdings  and  more  by  the 
preceding  members  of  the  pattern  series.  It  was  this  kind  of 
mstinct,  no  doubt,  which  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  instincts 
are  chains  of  reflexes.  When  there  is  only  one,  or  at  most  only 
a  few  surroimding  stimuli  conditioning  the  instinctive  behavior, 
then  the  reaction  as  a  whole  will  be  more  rigid  and  conform  to  a 
type. 

(2)  Since  the  individual  reaction  systems  in  an  instinct  be- 
havior segment  are  correlated  with  specific  external  stimuli  it  is 
entirely  probable  that  the  auxiliary  stimuli  may  become  more 
and  more  eflfective  as  factors  in  the  total  response,  thus  modify- 
ing in  a  specific  way  the  total  instinct  act  and  making  it  more 
serviceable  to  the  organism  in  its  particular  surroimdings.  This 
modifiability  contrasts  with  the  permanence  of  the  reflex  be- 
havior segment  which  cannot  of  course  be  modified  in  any  essen- 
tial degree. 

(3)  Another  intrinsic  characteristic  of  instinct  acts  is  the 
fact  that  when  conditions  allow  and  make  necessary  they  be- 
come integrated  into  more  complex  reactions.  It  is  this  fact  of 
integration  above  all  which  marks  off  the  human  from  the  infra- 
human  instinctive  behavior  and  idso  distinctly  differentiates 
instincts  from  reflexes.  While  the  reflex  activities  remain 
practically  as  they  originally  appear,  instinct  behavior  becomes 
developed  into  more  complex  forms  of  responses.  And  so  it 
happens  that  in  the  animal  domain  the  instinct  reactions  become 
int^rated  to  only  a  slight  degree  because  the  conditions  are  not 
conducive  to  any  considerable  development.  In  the  human  in- 
dividual on  the  other  hand,  the  behavior  conditions  are  so  com- 
plex that  there  are  very  few  instinct  responses  to  begin  with  and 
these  few  become  integrated  into  larger  reactions  and  disappear. 
By  the  same  token  the  reflexes  which  originally  comprise 
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el^nents  in  the  behavior  eqaipment  of  the  incfiridnal  ronain 
with  him  in  practicably  the  original  nnmbor  and  coiMfition. 
We  might  repeat  here  once  more  that  reflexes  become  modified 
only  by  conditioning,  that  is  to  aay,  the  condated  stimuli 
may  vary  and  consequently  the  whole  behavior  segment  be- 
comes altered  but  not  the  response  factor  or  reactioQ  system 
itself.  It  is  consequently  clear  that  in  our  comparison  of 
reflexes  with  instincts,  animal  instincts  must  be  understood 
to  be  the  facts  discussed^  while  in  the  ease  of  reflexes  both 
animal  and  human  actions  may  be  considered  as  the  subject 
matter  in  question. 

Superfluous  it  would  seem  now  to  add  that  in  our  entire 
dismss^ion  we  referred  not  in  a  single  sentence  to  instincts  in 
the  senise  of  a  purpose  or  impulse  in  the  individual  to  do  var- 
ious kinds  of  acts:  no  such  impulses,  we  firmly  believe,  exist 
in  any  sense.*  Many  times  we  have  implied  that  we  are  dis- 
cussing only  action  mechanisms  which  are  constituted 
exclusively  of  definite  adjustment  acts  conditioned  by  stim- 
ulating circumstances  with  which  they  are  coordinated. 

XII.  Refiexts  and  Tropismic  Action,  As  a  final  consider- 
ation of  reflex  action  we  may  place  it  in  comparison  with 
tropismic  or  purely  biological  action.  Since  there  is  no  strict 
convention  governing  the  use  of  the  term  tropism,  let  us  be 
understood  to  exclude  the  criterion,  that  such  action  does 
not  involve  s>^tematiied  nervous  tissue.  For  our  hypothesis 
concerning  the  adjustments  of  organisms  does  not  permit  us 
to  seek  in  the  mechanisms  of  organisms  for  the  exclusive 
conditions  of  behavior.  Now  observe  that  very  prominently 
is  the  comparatively  simple  mechanism  of  the  tropismic  action 
correlated  with  the  sensitivity  of  the  organism  to  its  sur^ 
roundings.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it  is  possible  to  differentiate 
between  reflex  actions  as  typical  psychological  responses,  and 
tropisms,  on  the  basis  of  the  relationship  of  the  organisms  to 
the  surroundings  when  they  are  performing  either  one  or  the 
other  type  of  action. 

Although  it  is  entirely  probable  that  the  difference  be- 
tween tropisms  and  reflexes  is  merely  a  variation  in  develop- 
mental complexity,  still  we  can  specify  particular  adjust- 
mental  differences.  For  example,  tropisms  as  responses, 
while  entirely  disproportional  to  the  exciting  condition  in  the 
expenditure  of  energy,  in  form  and  tjrpe  of  movement  are  still 
constant.    This  constancy  of  movement  is  a  function   of 

**But  this  is  no  sufficient  reason,  however,  for  doing  away  with  the 
name  instincts  as  some  recent  discussions  of  instincts  seem  to  imply,  since 
we  believe  the  term  mav  reasonably  be  used  to  ssrmbolize  some  definite 
form  of  psychological  phenomena. 
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definite  organic  structures  operating  as  a  whole  in  the  manner 
which  is  referred  to  as  irritability,  and  correlates  exactly  with 
some  stimulating  condition  in  the  surroundings.  This  external 
condition  is  practically  an  undifferentiated  condition  and 
never  an  object  with  its  specific  qualities.  Moreover,  the 
reactions  are  such  as  maintain  the  present  status  and  condi- 
tion of  the  individual's  organization  exclusively  by  means  of 
metabolic  functioning.  From  this  standpoint  it  is  easy  to  see 
why  we  must  look  upon  tropismic  action  as  relatively  simple 
responses  to  surrounding  conditions. 

Reflexes  as  psychological  activities,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  specific  responses  to  particular  objects  and  conditions. 
Such  behavior,  as  we  have  seen,  constitutes  differential  re- 
sponses and  exhibits  a  subtle  interdependence  of  stimuli  and 
responses.  By  virtue  of  the  person's  possession  of  numerous 
characteristically  different  reflex  action  systems  to  which 
many  different  specific  objects  and  conditions  are  coordinate, 
the  individual  is  selectively  sensitive  to  many  features  of  the 
milieu.  That  this  essential  psychological  character  of  reflex 
actions  has  been  overlooked  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  specific  differences  between  reflexes  and 
tropisms  seem  to  fall  away  when  we  compare  them  both  with 
the  higher  developed  and  more  complex  adaptations  which 
we  may  call  volitional  responses.  Such  an  overlooking  of  the 
definite  psychological  character  of  reflex  action  is  exceedingly 
unfortunate,  of  course,  since  as  a  matter  of  fact  reflex  responses 
can  be  shown  to  partake  in  some  fashion  of  practically  all  the 
typical  characteristics  of  the  complex  psychological  reactions. 

XIII.  Condvsion.  In  conclusion,  we  might  suggest  that 
our  study  of  reflex  action  finds  its  most  important  feature  in 
the  general  psychological  problem  which  it  raises.  How  shall 
we  look  upon  psychological  phenomena?  Shall  we  consider 
them  as  definite  autonomous  facts  in  nature  or  shall  we  look 
upon  them  as  merely  epiphenomenal  attachments  to  such 
facts?  Or,  again,  shall  we  try  to  make  psychological  facts  into 
physiological  actions,  because  presumably  psychological 
activities  are  not  concrete  or  simple  enough  to  handle  without 
changing  them  into  neural  terms?  In  our  study  the  conclusion 
we  reach  is  that  unless  we  consider  reflexes  as  well  as  every 
other  type  of  reaction  as  definite  psychological  facts,  and  not 
physiological  acts,  we  cannot  hope  to  understand  them.  That 
psychological  acts  are  just  as  definite  and  just  as  real  as  any 
other  kind  of  fact  investigation  has  amply  revealed,  A  de- 
finite criterion  for  a  psychological  fact  we  have  discovered 
in  the  intricate  interconnection  between  a  stimulus  and  a  total 
reaction  of  an  organism. 
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By  E.  B.  TiTGHBNBR 


§5.  We  have  now  to  set  a  new  scene.  For  while  the  psychol- 
opsi  of  function  works,  as  we  have  shown,  in  a  biological  atmos- 
phere, the  psychologist  of  act,  with  whom  we  have  next  to  deal, 
lives  and  moves  in  an  atmosphere  of  logic  or  theory  of  know- 
ledge. Fimctional  psychology — so  we  might  say,  twisting 
Fechner's  famous  phrase — ^is  a  psychology  from  below,  a  psy- 
chology to  which  we  work  upward  from  the  more  fundamental 
science,  and  the  psychology  of  act  is  a  psychology  from  above, 
to  which  we  work  downward  from  the  superior  discipline  of 
logic. 

'Function,'  Ladd  remarks,  is  "a  vague  and  suflSciently  in- 
definite term,"*  and  the  statement  holds,  unfortunately,  of 
biology  as  well  as  of  psychology.  'Act,'  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
term  which,  whether  it  occur  in  logical  or  in  psychological  con- 
text, may  be  defined  with  some  rigour.  If  we  cannot  frame  a 
definition  at  the  outset,  the  fault  lies  not  with  any  ambiguity  of 
'act'  itself,  but  with  the  multiplicity  of  contexts  in  which  the 
technical  term  appears.  We  shall  do  best  to  proceed  chrono- 
logically, and  thus  to  obtain  materials  for  a  retrospective  sur- 
vey.— 

The  importance  of  the  'act'  in  modem  psychology  derives 
from  the  work  of  Brentano.  And  we  may  begin  by  quoting  the 
sentences  in  which  Brentano  distinguishes  psychical  from  physi- 
cal phenomena. 

*'Eyerv  psychical  phenomenon  is  characterised  by  what  the  scholastics 
of  the  Middle  Age  have  tenned  the  intentional  (or,  sometimes,  mental) 
inexistence  of  an  object,  and  what  we  (although  the  expressions  are  not 
wholly  free  from  ambiguity)  should  term  reference  to  a  content,  direction 
upon  an  object  ('object  not  meaning  here  a  'reality*),  or  inmianent  objectiv- 
ity. All  aliKe  contam  within  them  something  as  their  object,  thou^  they  do 
not  all  contain  the  object  in  the  same  way.  In  idea  something  is  ideated, 
in  judgment  something  is  accepted  or  rejected,  in  love  something  is  loved, 
in  hate  hated,  in  desire  desired,  and  so  on. 

K^ntinued  from  this  Journal,  xxxii.,  1921, 519  ff. 
*PkUa8.  of  Mind,  1895,  300. 

43 
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however,  challenged,  and  on  substantially  the  same  ground,  by 
Meinong  (1899)  and  Husserl  (1901).  These  critics  point  out  that 
the  'content'  and  the  'object'  of  act,  which  are  identified  by 
Brentano,  must  in  fact  be  kept  apart.  When  I  perceive  a  house, 
for  example,  I  most  certainly  am  not  ideating  my  sensory  con- 
tents (Brentano's  physical  object).  I  am  rather  ideating,  by  and 
through  these  sensory  contents,  a  transsubjective  object,  name- 
ly, the  house  in  question.  Brentano's  concept  of  'inunanent 
objectivity'  is  therefore  not  adequate  to  a  descriptive  psychol- 

The  effect  of  this  criticism  presently  appears  in  the  psycho- 
logical writings  of  the  Meinong  school.  Hofler  (1897)  remarks 
timt,  while  a  theory  of  knowledge  must  discriminate  content  and 
object,  psycholo^,  whose  object  is  always  immanent,  may  dis- 
pense with  the  distinction.*"  But  Witasek  (1908)  draws  a  less 
simple  picture.  Every  elementary  psychical  phenomenon  is 
now  taken  as  twofold  or  two-sided,  as  at  once  act  and  content. 
There  can  be  no  act  without  content,  and  no  content  without 
act;  the  distinction  is  no  more  partitive  than  that  of  the  colour 
and  spread  of  a  surface  or  the  velocity  and  direction  of  a 
movement.  Logically,  however,  the  separation  may  be  made, 
and  psychologically — act  and  content  are  equally  'psychical' — 
separate  treatment  is,  within  limits,  convenient." 

The  'content'  of  a  psychical  phenomenon  is  the  'part'  where- 
by it  brings  a  determinate  object  to  consciousness,  and  the  'act' 
is  the  *part*  which  makes  the  object  an  object  of  perception  or 
imagination  or  judgment.  The  essential  character  of  the  psy- 
chical, the  character  that  marks  it  off  from  the  physical,  is 
accordingly  this  reference  to  a  transsubjective  object,  a  trans- 
eunt  reference  to  something  beyond  itself.  In  Witasek's  own 
words : 

•A.  Meinong,  "Ueber  Gegenstande  hoherer  Ordnung  und  deren  Ver- 
haltnids  zur  inneren  Wahrnehmung,*'  Zeils.f.  Psychol,  u.  Physiol,  d.  Sinnes- 
org. J  xxi.,  1899,  185  ff.;  E.  Husserl,  Logische  Untersuchungeriy  ii.,  1901, 
344  ff.  (esp.  353),  396  ff.,  694  ff.  A  little  later  comes  T.  Lipps,  LeUfaden  der 
Psychologic,  1903,  53  ff.,  139  (1006,  5  ff.;  1909,  8  ff.):  of.  also  "Bewusstsein 
und  Gegenstande,"  PsychoL  ifniersuchungen,  1905,  i  ff.,  and  "Inhalt  und 
Gegen?tand:  Psychologie  und  Logik,"  Sitzungsber.  d.  kgl.  bayer.  Akad.  d. 
Wiss.f  1905,  51 1  ff.  The  general  statement  of  the  text  applies  more  closely 
to  Husserl  than  to  Meinong,  who  still  speaks  of  immanent  objects.  Hus- 
serl, of  course,  recognizes  the  limiting  case  in  which  object  and  content 
coincide  (333,  337  f.,  352,  363,  376,  etc.).  But  it  is  not  my  purpose  at  this 
point  to  enter  into  details.  Nor  have  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  tnr  to 
carry  the  distinction  of  content  and  object  further  back.  Hofler's  claim 
("Sind  wir  Psycholo^sten?"  in  Atti  del  V.  Congresso  iTUemazionale  di  Psi- 
cologia,  1905,  327)  will  hardly  hold  water,  in  view  of  his  own  statements  in 
the  Logik  (1890,  7)  and  the  Psychologie  (1897,  3):  cf.  Husserl,  470. 

"A.  Hofler,  Psychologie,  loc.  oil. 

"S.  Witasek,  Grundlinien  der  Psychologie,  1908,  73  ff.,  280  ff.,  318  f. 
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"My  ideatmg,  my  thinking,  my  feeling  and  my  willing  are  ahrays  in 
their  own  peculiar  way  'aimed'  at  something.  I  ideate  sometkiTig,  a  some- 
thing that  is  not  the  ideating,  perhaps  a  book;  my  thinking  grasps  things 
that  are  not  themselves  thinxings,  indeed,  that  do  not  belong  to  the  mind 
at  aJl;  it  grasps  them,  without  in  any  way  drawing  them  into  itself;  there 
is,  and  there  can  be,  no  suggestion  of  a  spatial  relation ;  and  yet  my  thinking 
'seizes'  those  things.  The  same  thing  holds  of  feeling;  and  of  willing.  A 
relation,  truly,  that  would  be  m)r8terious,  nay,  inconceivable,  if  we  were  not 
80  familiar  with  it  from  our  inner  experience!  But  it  is  altogether  confined 
to  the  psychical.  Examine  the  physical^  search  the  world  of  material 
things,  as  carefully  as  you  may,  and  vou  will  find  not  a  trace  of  it.  You  will 
find  rdations  of  space  (inside,  outside,  alongside),  you  wiU  find  movement 
to  and  from,  you  will  come  upon  all  manner  of  relations:  but  this — this 
intrinsic  reference  to,  direction  upon,  pointing  toward  something  else — has 

no  place  among  them Here,  we  may  believe,  is  the  most  tangible,  most 

ch8a*acteristic  difference  between  the  two  spheres.''" 

Psychical  phenomena  still  form  a  class  of  their  own,  separate 
and  distinct  from  physical  phenomena.  But  for  Brentano  the 
psychical  phenomenon  is  an  act,  in  which  a  content  or  object 
(which  is  primarily  physical)  is  intentionally  contained.  For 
Witasek  the  psychical  phenomenon  is  an  act-and-content,  whose 
nature  it  is  to  point  to  some  object  (very  often  a  physical  object) 
that  lies  beyond  it." 

The  elementary  phenomena  of  Witasek's  system  are,  on  the 
'intcllectuar  side  of  mind,  ideas  and  thoughts,  and  on  the  'af- 
fective* side,  feeUngs  and  desires."  Brentano's  loving-hating 
has  thus  been  subdivided. 

§7.  At  the  same  time  that  Meinong  and  Husserl  criticise 
Brcntano's  definition  of  act,  Mlinsterberg  (1900)  objects  that 
the  specified  acts  are  not  logically  coordinate.  Brentano,  as  we 
saw,  gives  priority  to  the  act  of  ideation:  "[all  psychical  phe- 
nomena] eitner  are  ideations  or rest  upon  ideations  as  their 

basis.*'"  Mlinsterberg  argues  that  this  ideation  is  not  an  act  at 
all.  An  act  is  an  attitude  of  the  subject,  an  attitude  in  which 
we  say  Yes  or  No  to  a  presented  object  or  content."  Judgment, 
for  example,  covers  the  paired  opposites  of  acceptance  and  re- 
jection, affirmation  and  negation,  and  interest  the  paired  op- 
posites of  loving  and  hating.  But  where  is  the  activity,  the  Yea- 
saying  or  the  Nay-saying,  in  the  case  of  ideation?   "We  speak 

"/W(i.,3f.,74. 

"I  am  not  quite  sure  of  this  interpretation.  Witasek  seems  to  Bay  ex- 
pressly (75)  that  the  reference  of  the  psychical  phenomenon  is  an  affair  of 
act^  and  therefore  not  of  content;  ana  ail  the  terms  employed  in  the  quo- 
tation just  given  are,  as  my  rendering  shows,  names  of  act,  and  not  of  total 
psychical  phenomenon.  Yet  the  content  is  psychical  (5,  74). — For  the 
physical  object,  cf.  iWd.,  6,  12,  73  f. 

^*Ihid,,  81.  Witasek's  doctrine  of  processes  and  dispositions  does  not 
here  concern  us. 

^PES,  hi;  cf.  H6fler,  op,  cU,,  3  f.;  Witasek,  op.  cU,,  97.  Husserrs 
discussion  (op.  cU,y  399-463)  will  engage  our  attention  later. 

"H.  MUnsterberg,  GrundzUge  der  Psychologies  i.,  1900,  19  f. 
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of  an  Ideating/'  declares  Brentano,  'Whenever  something 
appears  to  us  {wo  immer  uns  etwas  erscheint)"^''  The  implication 
is  Uiat  we  are  brought  indifferently,  apathetically,  into  the  idea- 
tional state,  and  in  that  event  there  can  be  no  question  of  an 
'act.' 

Mansterberg  would,  undoubtedly,  have  urged  the  same  ob- 
jection against  Witasek's  system.  For  here,  also,  we  find  a  re- 
cognition of  the  Yes-No  attitude  in  all  the  elementary  phenomena 
except  ideation:  in  thought  (affirmation  and  negation),  in  feeling 
(pleasantness  and  unpleasantness)  and  in  desire  (wanting  and 
spuming.)^^  Witasek  declines  to  give  a  formal  definition  of  idea- 
tion, and  contents  Imnself  with  examples.  He  sums  up  his  dis- 
cussion, however,  in  the  remark  that  ideas,  the  wholes  of  act-and 
content,  are  "so  to  say  the  psychical  copies  (Bilder)  of  the 
objects  with  which  our  consciousness  is  occupied.""  We  need 
not  press  the  language,  but  we  get,  again,  the  suggestion  of  in- 
difference on  the  part  of  the  subject.  Moreover,  Witasek  asserts 
cat^orically  that  "the  antithesis  of  Yes  and  No  is  altogether 
inconmiensurable  with  ideation."^®  In  what  sense,  then, — so 
MGnsterberg  might  have  asked, — ^is  ideation  an  'act'? 

The  criticism  is  telling :  but  it  hinges,  of  course,  upon  the  defini- 
tion of  act.  That  is  a  matter  to  which  we  shall  presently  return. 
Meantime,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  objection  has  been 
turned  by  a  writer  who  coi3d  not  admit  its  validity.  It  is  turned 
by  Stumpf,  in  his  doctrine  of  'psychical  functions.' 

§8.  Stumpf  finds  that  the  'immediately  given'  comprises 
three  irreducibles:  phenomena,  by  which  name  he  denotes  sen- 
sory and  imaginal  contents;  psychical  functions,  which  include 
such  activities  as  perceiving,  grouping,  conceiving,  desiring, 
willing;  and  the  immanent  relations  between  and  among  func- 
tions and  phenomena.'^  All  functions  (with  the  exception  of  the 
primitive  function  of  perceiving)  have,  further,  their  specific 
correlates  or  contents, — ^forms,  concepts,  objectives,  values, — 

''PES,  261;  cf.  106. 

'H)p  cU.,  80,  280,  353. 

»/Wd.,  97  f. 

"/6id.,  308J  cf.  PESy  291.  This  statement  of  Witasek's  forbids  us  to 
read  an3rthiiig  like  selective  attention  into  the  phrases  wherebv  he  char- 
acterizes ideation:  "[das]  sich  Pr&sentieren  eines  neuen  Inhalts''  (78),  "(dicl 
Vergegenw&rtigung  eines  Gegenstandes"  (98),  etc.  Attention,  m  fact,  is 
treated  both  by  HOfler  {op.  cit,,  263  fif.)  and  bv  Witasek  (297  fif.)  in  the 
section  devoted  to  Judgment.  Stiunpf  originally  foUowed  the  alternative 
road  left  open  by  Brentano  and  made  attention  a  Feeh'ng  (Tonpaychol., 
L,  1883,  68;  ii.,  1800,  279).  Brentano  himself  would  apparently  (PES, 
263)  have  taken  a  like  course. 

"C.  Stumpf,  ^fAc^'nunyen  und  psychische  Funktianen,  1907,  6  f.;  Zur 
Einteilung  der  JyUsenachaftenf  1907,  5. 
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which  Stumpf  calls  collectively  formations.**  Phenomena,  re- 
lations and  formations,  as  objects  of  thought,  give  rise  to  the 
three  neutral  sciences  of  phenomenology,  logology  and  eidology . 
These  Vorwissenschaften  taken  together  may,  if  we  care  so  to 
apply  the  term,  be  named  theory  of  knowledge.** 

We  have  passed  over  the  psychical  functions,  which  come  to 
their  rights  in  another  way.  Since  relations  are  conamon  both  to 
functions  and  to  phenomena,  the  'immediately  given'  shows  an 
intrinsic  duality.**  We  are  led  by  it,  though  not  directly,  to  the 
distinction  of  psychology  and  natural  science.  Phenomena  form 
the  starting-point  for  both, — the  logically  necessary  starting- 
point  for  natural  science,  the  empirically  necessary  for  psychol- 
ogy.** The  proper  subject-matter  of  psychology  is,  however,  to 
be  sought  in  the  psychical  functions.**  Throughout  our  actual 
experience,  these  are  continufdly  and  closely  connected  with 
phenomena.*^  Stumpf  insists,  nevertheless,  that  the  connection 
IS  not  logically  necessary.  Though  every  function  must  have  a 
content,  the  content  need  not  be  phenomenal.  Moreover,  even 
as  empirically  conjoined,  functions  and  phenomena  are  inde- 
pendent variables.  Their  assignment  to  different  sciences  is 
further  justified  by  their  radical  difference;  they  have  no  single 
character  in  common,  unless  it  be  the  character  of  time.** 

Psychical  functions  are  also  called  acts,  states,  experiences.** 
Stumpf  distinguishes,  with  Meinong  and  Husserl,  between  the 
content  and  the  object  of  an  act,  but  his  distinction  is  differently 
worked  out.  An  object  is  a  conceptual  formation.  Hence  an  act 
'  that  stands  below  the  level  of  conception  cannot  have  an  object. 
In  bare  perceiving,  for  instance,  we  have  phenomenal  or  rela- 
tional contents,  but  no  object.  Conversely,  when  our  thought  is 
directed  upon  the  imiversal  as  such,  upon  concept  or  law,  content 
and  object  coincide;  the  content  is,  by  its  very  natiu«,  object. 
Between  these  limits  stand  ail  the  cases  in  which  we  are  occupied 
with  a  general  or  invariant  (object)  on  the  basis  of  a  particular 
or  variable  (content).** 

^Oebilde  psychischer  FunkHonen:  of.  Erscheinungen,  38  ff.;  Zur  Ein- 
ieUung,  6  ff.,  32  ff. 

^Zwr  Einieilung,  26,  32,  38,  40. 

»«/Wrf.,  6,  10. 

*So  I  interpret  Stumpf.  Cf.  the  definitton  of  natural  scienoe,  ibid,,  16, 
and  the  notwendig,  ibid.,  6. 

*/Wd.,  20;  Eracheinungen,  6,  39. 

^'^Erscheinungen,  7,  27,  38  f. 

••/Wd.,  iif.,  15. 

••/W<i.,4f. 

*^Zur  EinteUunOf  6  ff.  I  hope  that  I  here  express  correcUsr  the  relation 
of  da8  Zentrale,  die  InoarianU  of  the  conceptual  formation  to  its  casual  ac- 
companiments.   Cf.  also  Erscheinungen,  16  ff. 
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What,  then,  are  the  psychical  functions?  Without  professing 
to  make  out  a  complete  list,  Stumpf  distinguishes  two  great 
classes,  the  intellectual  and  the  emotive,  and  names  certain 
fimctions  imder  both  headings.*^  On  the  intellectual  side,  the 
most  primitive  function  is  that  of  perceiving  or  remarking  or 
taking  note  of:  it  includes  the  two  modes  of  sensing  and  idea- 
ting.*^ Another  fimdamental  fimction  of  the  intellectual  life  is 
comprehension  or  grouping  {Zusammenfassen),  whereby  "a 
number  of  discriminated  particular  contents,  impressions  of 
touch,  lines,  tones,  can  be  combined  into  a  whole,  a  figure,  a 
rhythm,  a  melody"."  Next  follows  conception  (das  begriffliche 
Denken,  die  Bildung  van  AUgemeirtbegriffen),  and  last  in  order 
stands  judgment.**  On  the  affective  side  we  have  such  paired 
opposites  as  joy  and  sorrow,  search  and  avoidance,  willing  and 
rejecting.** 

Here,  where  we  have  Miinsterberg's  objection  in  mind,  we 
are  especially  interested  in  the  primitive  intellectual  fimction 
of  perceiving,  which  replaces  the  'simple  ideation'  of  Brentano's 
system.  Perceiving  or  remarking  is  an  intrinsically  anal3rtic,  as 
comprehension  is  an  intrinsically  synthetic  fimction.**  From  the 
standpoint  of  classification  it  would  therefore  be  simplest  to 
bracket  these  two  fimctions  together,  and  allow  the  opposition 
of  imalysis  and  sjmthesis  to  repktce,  in  the  ideational  sphere,  the 
Yes  and  No  of  the  other  functions.  Stumpf  himself  seems  to 
recognize  such  an  opposition  in  the  instance  of  conception.*^ 
Yet  we  are  told  that  perceiving  is  'most  primitive^'  so  that  it 
takes  precedence  of  comprehension.  Moreover,  it  is  clear  that 
the  function  has,  by  its  nature  as  analytic,  a  negative  as  well  as 
a  positive  implication  of  its  own.  While  we  are  taking  note  of  a 
part  or  attribute,  while  there  is  ''an  accumulation  of  conscious- 
ness over  against"**  this  part  or  attribute,  we  are  necessarily 
failing  to  taJke  note  of  all  the  rest  of  the  presented  whole,  from 
which  consciousness  to  the  same  degree  recedes  or  is  withdrawn. 
"The  barest  act  of  attending  or  heeding,"  says  Miinsterberg,"is 
of  itself  an  act  of  subjective  evaluation,  near  akin  to  emotion, 
and  fundamentally  different  from  mere  ideation."** 

'^Enchdnungen,  5,  7. 

"/Wd.,  16. 

»/Wd.,  23. 

^nrid,,  24  L 

•Ibid.,  26  L 

••/Wd.,  i6ff.,23. 

*^Ihid,,  25.  Yet  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  illustrative  list  (7)  runs: 
"Zerdiedem,  Zuaammenfassmf  Bejahen  und  Vemeinent  Begehren  und 
AUehnen,*'  without  a  coimecting  una  between  the  first  two  terms. 

••/bid.,  17. 

*H)p,  eU.f  2a 
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^•In  iMiHicuUr,  we  we  w/t  J*we  isimeisrwui  with  lipps'  views  of  expUna- 
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Psycholo^,  Lipps  tells  us,  is  the  science  of  consciousness  and 
of  the  expenences  of  consciousness  {Bewusstseinserlebnisse).^ 
The  pecuUar  function  of  consciousness  is  to  reach  out,  beyond 
itself,  into  a  world  transcendent  to  it;  this  "jumping  over  its 
own  shadow,"  as  Lipps  put  it,  is  the  very  essence  of  conscious- 
ness.^ The  experiences  are  of  various  kinds. 

Lipp  begms  by  differentiating  sensations,  as  'objective,' 
from  aU  other  conscious  experiences,  which  are  'subjective'  or 
experiences  *of  me.'  Sensation  is  the  mere  'having'  of  a  sensory 
'content.'  This  'having'  is  a  'running  against'  or  'happening 
upon'  {Widerfahmis);  the  sensation  is  a  'receptive  experience;' 
the  content  of  sensation  is  given  only  to  the  'eye  of  sense.'** 

If  now  I  turn  my  'mind's  eye'  upon  a  content,  I  pass  from 
receptive  experience  to  an  experience  of  'activity.'*'  The  term  is 
technical:  tne  experience  of  activity  is  a  line  or  stretch  of  con- 
sciousness, which  begins  and  ends  with  punctiform  'acts.'*® 
In  turning  my  mind's  eye  upon  the  content  I  start,  so  to  say, 
with  an  act  of  'hello!';  this  act  is  drawn  out  into  an  activity  of 
attention  or  apprehension  (Auffassung);  and  the  activity 
comes  to  an  end,  'snaps  to,'  with  an  act  which  Lipps  names  the 
'simple  act  of  thought'  {den  schlichten  Denkdkt),  whereby  I  dis- 
engage an  object  'for  me'  or  'over  against  me'  from  the  original 
content  'in  me.'*® 

With  the  appearance  of  objects,  consciousness  becomes  more 
complex.  Not  the  'eye  of  sense,'  and  not  the  'mind's  eye,'  but 
the  'eye  of  intellect'  (dds  geistige  Auge)  is  henceforth  in  function.'® 
I  start  with  the  simple  act  of  thought,  which  is  drawn  out  into 
the  activity  of  'apperception.'"    But  apperception  is  of  two 

^.  Lipps,  Leitfaden  der  Paychologie,  1909,  i.  The  term  BewuasUevM- 
erlebnU  has  not  settled  down  to  its  final  definition,  (i)  An  Inhalt  is  not 
an  ErlehniSf  but  an  Erlebtea  (3).  But  in  i9>o6  (3,  355)  InhOlie  were  Erleb- 
nisse.  So  in  the  index  of  1900  (391)  they  still  figure  as  eigenartige  Bewusst- 
seinserldmisse,  (2)  In  1906  (8,  27)  acts  were  Erkbniase,  In  1909  (21,  23) 
acts  of  thought  are  Erlehniase  only  when  their  imaginal  contents  are  ade- 
c^uate  to  the  objects  of  thought,  and  acts  of  conation  are  never  Erlebniase, 
since  we  do  not  experience  the  objects  upon  which  they  bear.  Yet  the  older 
mode  of  speech  is  sometimes  retamed  (e.  a.,  ao).  One  does  not  see  why  acts 
(quite  apart  from  the  I-experience  involvea)  should  not  be  Tunerlehnisse 
(cf.  "Das  Ich  und  die  Geftihle,"  Psychol,  Unterauchungen,  i.  J 1907,  603): 
but  Lipps  was  apparently  on  the  track  of  a  new  distinction  which  he  nad 
not  thoroughly  worked  out.  Meantime  we  must  accept  contents,  acts  and 
experiences  as  in  strictness  irreducible. 

*»/Wd.,  12. 

^Ihid,,  7,  16,  20,  23,  27. 

"/6id.,  26. 

♦•/wa.,  22. 

♦•/bid.,  23;  14  f.,  22, 25  f ,  141  ff  ;  13, 25;  9, 12, 13, 25  f. 
••/Wd.,  8,  13,  25. 
"/bid.,  22,  25  f.,  144  ff. 
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kinds:  classifying  and  questioning.  If  it  is  of  the  cla8sif3ring 
kind,  I  end  it  either  by  a  simple  act  of  'fixation'  of  the  intellectucJ 
eye,  an  act  which  constitutes  my  object  a  single,  determinate, 
particular  object;  or  else,  passing  beyond  these  acts  of  bare 
fixation,  I  bring  it  to  a  close  by  some  act  of  comprehension,  re- 
lation, abstraction."  If  apperception  is  of  the  questioning  land, 
a  further  complication  arises.  The  objects  which  I  Question 
reply  to  me;  they  have  their  own  status  and  their  own  laws,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  lay  their  pretensions  or  claims  before  me. 
^d  I  may  just  'listen  to'  and  experience  these  claims,  or  I  may 
acknowledge  them.  If  I  acknowledge  them,  the  activity  termi- 
nates in  an  act  of  judgment.  In  tMs  case  there  is  a  direct  par- 
allel between  apprehension,  with  its  terminal  act  of  thought, 
and  apperception,  with  its  terminal  act  of  acknowledgment." 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  I  only  listen  to  them,  I  have  what  Lipps 
calls  an  'experience  of  claun'  (Forderungserldmis).  This  is  a 
receptive  experience,  and  therefore  akin  to  the  'having'  of  a 
sensory  content.  It  is  a  feeling  of  dispositional  tendency,  of 
compulsion  or  constraint.^ 

The  experience  of  claim  plays  a  large  part  in  Lipps'  system. 
For  the  moment,  however,  we  leave  it  aside,  in  oi^er  to  char- 
acterize the  'acts.'  These  are  punctiform  'doings'  of  the  con- 
scious I,  and  may  occur  either  independently,  as  'empty  or 
naked'  acts,  or  in  connection,  as  the  initial  and  final  points  of  an 
activity.  Lipps  distinguishes  various  sorts  of  acts.  There  are 
acts  of  ideation  (that  is,  of  productive  imagination),  of  thoiight, 
of  conation,  of  judgment.  'Wishing,'  for  instance,  is  a  naked 
act  of  conation.  But  since  conation,  whenever  circiunstanoes 
permit,  extends  from  act  to  activity,  we  have  acts  which  insti- 
tute or  inaugurate  this  activity,  acts  of  impulsion,  incitement, 
mrge,  and  acts  which  round  off  the  activity,  acts  of  arriving, 
completing,  succeeding." 

The  mention  of  conation  brings  us  back  to  the  Forderungs- 
erlebnis.  Consciousness  or  the  conscious  I,  whose  essential 
nature  we  have  seen  to  consist  in  self-transcendence,  is  also 
identified  by  Lipps  with  activity;"  and  activity  is  always  an  act 
of  conation  (Strd)en)  expanded  into  a  conscious  stretch.''  But 
conation  is  itself  the  'subjectified  experience  of  claim :'  it  is,  so  to 
say,  the  resultant  of  two  sets  of  tendencies,  the  tendencies  im- 
posed on  the  'I'  by  objects,  and  the  tendencies,  directions, 
pressures,  needs,  resident  at  the  time  in  the  'I,'  or  it  is  a  claim's 

«/Wcf.,  26, 149  flf. 

"/Wd.,  26  f.,  30;  II,  31;  32  f.,  189  ff. 

•*/Wd.,  31,  33,  34. 

^Ihid.y  21  f.,  33;  22;  21,  22,  23, 32, 42,  263,  296. 

••/Wd.,  6,  39. 

•VWd.,  23. 
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'effective  resonance'  within  me.  If  the  tendencies  are  in  accord, 
the  experience  is  that  of  active  conation;  if  the  imposed  tenden- 
cies run  counter  to  the  resident,  it  is  that  of  passive  conation. 
In  any  case,  conation  and  activity  are  definable  as  the  interre- 
lation or  cooperation  of  an  object,  with  its  claim,  and  the  in- 
dividual consciousness.** 

If,  however,  consciousness  is  activity,  what  becomes  of  the 
'receptive'  experiences,  and  more  especially  of  the  'having*  of  a 
sensory  content?  Lipps  meets  the  diflBculty  by  his  doctrine  of 
'potential'  activity.  To  'have'  a  sensory  content  is  to  have  it 
'in  my  power.'  I  feel  that  I  'can,'  if  I  so  desire,  tiun  toward  it, 
direct  upon  it  my  activity  of  apprehension:  or  rather,  since 
activity  presupposes  an  object,  that  I  can  direct  my  apprehen- 
sion upon  the  object  implicitly  or  potentially  contained  in  it. 
This  distinction  of  actual  and  potential  activity,  though  it  is 
psychologically  irreducible,  is  still  a  distinction  within  the  gener- 
al experience  of  activity,  and  thus  guarantees  the  essential 
likeness  of  receptive  and  active  experiences.** 

To  round  out  this  summary  account,  we  must  say  a  word 
of  two  further  classes  of  conscious  experience.  The  one  of  these 
comprises  the  feelings  proper,  the  affective  feelings,  which  are 
'state^  {ZuMndlichJiSsilen)  of  the  I,'  'colorings'  of  the  activity 
that  is  consciousness.*®  The  other  includes  the  experienced  re- 
lations. The  resolution  of  consciousness  into  a  series  of  acts  and 
activities  does  not  destroy  its  unity  and  continuity.  For  the  acts 
and  activities  bring  with  them  experiences  of  conditioning  and 
being  conditioned,  of  dependence,  of  procession  or  issuance;  in 
experiencing  them,  we  also  and  at  the  same  time  have  exper- 
iences of  'motivation,'  that  is,  of  their  relation  to  other  conscious 
experiences.** — 

Not  everything  in  this  account  rh3rmes  or,  as  Lipps  might 
say,  'snaps  to;'  the  thought  is  not  of  the  kind  that  can  properly 
be  reduced  to  tabular  form.  We  have,  however,  gained  a  basis 
for  our  special  question:  are  the  acts  and  activities  two-faced, 
positive  and  negative?  The  answer  seems,  without  a  doubt,  to 
run  in  the  affirmative,  though  there  is  no  evidence  that  Lipps 
offers  it  as  the  formal  answer  to  a  question  of  doctrine. 

H/M.,  34  ff.,  261  ff.  Similarly  in  the  acts  of  thou^^t  there  is  a  "pecu- 
liar interrdation  between  the  I  and  the  objects,"  which  makes  the  acts  at 
once  creative  and  reoeptiye  (21  £.). 

••Ibid.,  14,  28  ff.,  39. 

••/Kd.,  37  flf.,  40,  314  ff. 

^Ihid.,  40  ff.  In  1906  Lipps  affirms  that  "just  as  conation  and  activity 
are  an  echo  or  a  reflection  of  the  claims  [of  objects]  in  the  individual  con^ 
sciousneas,  so  is  the  interconnection  of  conations  and  activities  b^  motivation 
a  reflection  of  the  interconnection  of  claims"  (29).  This  doctnne,  and  with 
it  the  reference  to  Zusammtnhang  der  Fordenmgen  in  the  index,  have  dis- 
appeared in  1909.  Yet  1909,  300  repeats  1906,  266. 
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CooAtioa,  he  sav?, — mud  we  remember  that  cooatioo  is 
fandamectAl, — cocArioc  e  "poiadTe  ind  nseonTe,  endeavor  and 
resistaiK!^.  w-Vr.irg  and  vishirg-cot.  wHIicg  and  wiDing-DOt. 
The  relarion  be*w.^n  »^be  two  2?  anakcoa?  to  that  between  the 
coDsdoit=ri^5ft  of  val:*i::T  and  tbe  coc:?cioaaie9B  of  invalidity, 
or  between  the  positive  and  the  negative  judgment."^  This 
paaea^  rerogniies  the  two-adedn^sg  q£  activities  i  of  activity  or 
conation  in  gpneral  and  of  the  activity  of  willing  in  particular)  ■ 
of  acts  wi^h  and  acknowietdfjnent  .**  and  of  potential  activ- 
ities. For  the  consdou:5ness  of  validity  and  invalidity  bdongs 
to  the  experience  of  claim,  which  is  a  receptive  experience,  like 
the  having  of  a  sensory  content:*  and  this  'having'  itself  is 
a  ^having  in  my  power  to  turn  toward  or  to  turn  away  from." 
We  may  add  that  feeling,  the  "tingeing'  of  our  activity,  shows 
the  same  dual  nature:  we  find  the  antithesis  of  pleasant  and 
unpleasant,  large  and  small,  famDiar  and  strange,  and  90  forth.*' 

Everything,  therefore,  except  the  contents*'  and  the  exper- 
periences  of  motivation,  has  the  Yes-No  character  which  \Iun- 
sterberg  demands. 


§10.  We  began  this  discussion  with  the  pioneer  work  of 
Brentano,  and  we  have  used  the  criticisms  of  Meinong  and  Hus- 
serl  and  of  Munsterberg  as  pegs  upon  which  to  hang  an  account 
of  certain  act-systems.  We  have  thus  been  able  to  set  forth,  so 
far  as  is  necessary  for  future  comment  and  comparison,  the 
systems  of  Witasek  (as  representative  of  Meinong's  school), 
of  Stumpf  and  of  Lipps.  The  central  point  upon  which  these 
psychologists  agree  is  that  consciousness  is  by  its  very  natiu^ 
mtentioiml,  that  it  transcends  itself  and  refers  to  objects  beyond 


"/Wd.,  260  (1906,  230;  1903,  203  f.).  Lipps  might  have  added  to  the 
negative  judment  the  negative  perception  and  the  negative  recollection 
(201  ff.,  212  R.). 

•»/Wd.,  301  ff. 

**Ihid,f  36:  Lipps  speaks  of  a  feeling  ''des  Anerkennens  oder  Abweisens, 
des  FUrwahr^oder  FUrfalBchhaltens." 

••/bid.,  31. 

••/Wd.,  13  f. 

•VWd.,  37  f.,  3i4i  329,  332»  etc. 

••Lipps  was  not  writing  with  MUnsterberg  in  mind.  For  he  compares 
the  antithesis  of  pleasant-unpleasant  with  that  of  light-dark  in  the  domain 
of  color-contents  (ibid.,  37.  31  a).  The  parallel  is  only  casually  drawn,  but 
Lipps  found  it  possible.  In  tne  account  of  the  sensory  contents  (69  ff.) 
there  is,  of  course,  no  hint  of  any  OegenscUz. 
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it.**  The  word  'intentional/  however,  reminds  us  that  our  survey 
is  not  yet  complete.  By  the  side  of  Meinong,  Stumpf ,  and  Lpps 
we  must  place  a  fourth  writer, — one  who  is  not  a  psychologist, 
one  indeed  who  believes  that  there  is  a  great  gulf  fixed  between 
his  own  science  and  psychology,^®  but  one  who  has,  neverthe- 
less, exerted  a  profound  influence  upon  current  psychological 
thought. 

Stumpf  reserves  the  term  'phenomenology'  for  the  science 
that  deals  with  sensory  contents  and  the  corresponding  images. 
Husserl's  phenomenology  is  neither  this  phenomenology  of 
Stumpf 's  nor  is  it  identical  with  what  is  sometimes  called  *piu^' 
psychology:  it  is  something  wider  and  deeper  than  either.'^  All 
psychology,  on  HusserPs  view, — and  psychology  includes  for 
him  the  Stumpfian  phenomenology, — presupposes  the  attitude 
of  natural  science;  it  is  a  science  of  fact,  a  psychophysics.^ 
There  is,  on  the  other  hand,  a  science  of  'pure*  consciousness 
in  the  sense  of  consciousness  freed  from  bodily  entanglement  and 
naturalistic  presupposition:^  a  science  that  has  to  do,  not  with 
fact,  but  with  'essence'  (Wesen).''*  This  science,  with  its  method 
of  'immanent  inspection'  or  'contemplation  of  essence'  is  phe- 
nomenology.^*  To  enter  upon  it,  we  exchange  the  naive  and 

**This  statement  mu£t  be  judged  in  its  context:  were  my  intended  book 
a  history  of  contemporary  psychology  there  would  be  much  more  to  say. 
In  a  certain  sense,  for  instance,  Lipps  is  the  direct  antithesis  of  Brentano. 
At  first,  under  the  influence  of  Hiune  and  Herbart,  Lipps  represented  that 
'psychologism'  which  Husserl  attacks  in  the  first  part  of  his  Logische  Un^ 
temichungen.  Later  he  became  a  'logicist,'  but  a  lo^cist  of  the  dialectic 
stripe,  connected  throu^  Herbart  and  Fichte  with  Plato.  Brentano  was 
never  anything  but  Aristotelian. — Meinong,  Stiunpf  and  Husserl  are  all 
directly  related  to  Brentano.  But  they,  too,  have  made  their  changes.  It  is 
a  far  cry  from  the  Husserl  of  the  PkUoaopkie  der  ArilhmeHk  (1891)  to  the 
Husserl  of  the  reine  Logik, 

/"E.  Husserl,  'Ideen  zu  einer  reinen  Ph&nomenologie  und  ph&nomen- 
ologischen  Philosophic,''  Jahrhuch  f.  PhUos.  und  phdnomen,  Farschungf  i., 
19131  184:  phenomenology  is  "von  aller  Psjrchologie  durch  Abgrttnde 
getrennt.''  Ten  years  before,  the  "rein  deskriptive  Analyse  der  Denkerleb- 
nisse''  which  in  psychology  should  precede  explanatory  or  genetic  endeavor 
is  identified  with  phenomenological  analysis  ("Bericht  Uber  deutsche 
Schriften  aur  Logik,  Arch.  f.  system,  PkUos.f  ix.,  1903,  114);  and  even  in 
the  Ideen  (143,  IS9)  a  bridge  is  thrown  across  the  abyss  in  the  shape  of  an 
eidetiache  Psychdogie.  Messer  ("Husserl's  Ph&nomenologie  in  ihiem  Ver- 
h&ltnis  zur  Psychologie,"  Arch.f.  d,  ges,  Psychol,,  xxil.,  1912,  117  ff.;  xxxii., 
19 1 4,  52  ff.)  has  done  his  best  to  pla^te  the  implacable. 

^*E.  Husserl,  "Philosophic  als  strenge  Wissenschaft,''  LogoSf  i.,  19 10, 
315;  Ideen,  5,  121,  290. 

^Bericht,  398,  ±00,  524  f.;  PhUosophie,  2^  f.,  302,  315;  Ideen,  3  f.,  8, 
69  f.  cf.  O.  Kofpe,  Varlesungen  Uber  Psychotogie,  1920,  22. 

^PkUosophie,  302,  315;  Ideen,  57  flf.,  94,  121  f. 

''*Log.  Ifntersuchungen,  ii.,  18  f  ;  Philosopkie,  314  ff.;  Ideen,  4,  7  ff., 
114. 

'^"Immanentes  Schauen:"  P^iiosopfcie,  103,313;  'Weeenserschauung:*' 
Ideen,  11,  43;  "Wesensschauung:''  PhUosophie,  315  f.  Cf.  Ideen,  113. 
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dogmatic  attitude  of  every  day  life  and  of  natural  science  for  a 
'pUlosophical'  attitude,  which  leaves  visible  only  'pure'  con- 
sciousness in  its  'absolute  intrinsicality.'^*  And  if  we  should 
rashly  ventiu^  to  transfer  to  the  domain  of  descriptive  psychol- 
ogy some  result  of  the  phenomenological  scrutiny  of  essence,  the 
responsibility  is  ours  alone;  Husserl  washes  his  hands  of  us.^ 

Psychology,  then,  is  the  empirical  science  of  mental  facts 
as  physics  is  the  empirical  science  of  material  facts.^*  Psychol- 
ogy is  concerned  with  'experiences,'  physical  science  with  the 
'non-experiences'  to  which  experiences  refer,  with  the  'intended 
objects'  of  acts.^*  And  since  natural  science  recognizes  the 
individuation  of  organic  life,  these  experiences  are  the  exper- 
iences of  an  'I.'®®  Consciousness,  in  the  wide  sense,  therefore 
embraces  the  entire  phenomenological  make-up  of  the  mental 
'I',  or  consciousness  is  the  phenomenological  'I'  as  'bundle'  or 
complication  of  psychical  experiences.^^  In  a  narrower  and 
.'pregnant'  sense,  consciousness  is  the  inclusive  name  for  in- 
tentional experiences  or  acts.® 

The  'act,'  it  will  be  noted,  is  here  identified  with  the  complete 
intentional  experience,"  which  includes  both  the  'content'  (upon 
which  the  'object'  is  based)  and  the  'intention'  or  'act-char- 
acter.'**  Since,  however,  contents  (in  this  narrower  sense)  are 

^•Pkilosaphie,  302, 315;  Ideen,  3, 46  flf.,  48  flf.,  94, 120  flf.,  182  f. 

"The  thing  can  be  done  (Bericht,  400;  PkUoBopkU,  ^i$\Ideen^  145), 
and  on  Husserl  s  own  showing  the  psychologist  has  no  choice  but  to  make 
the  attempt.  It  seems,  however,  tnat  everv  psychologist  who  has  so  far 
ventured  (even  the  well-intentioned  Messerjfias  flatly  failed.  Happily  for 
us,  such  failure  does  not  greatly  matter.  We  are  interested  in  Husserl, 
less  for  his  own  sake,  than  for  the  way  in  which  psychologists  have  imder- 
stood  him. 

f^Benchi,  398. 

^•ixy.  UnLersuchungerif  ii.,  338  f. 

w/6uf.,  336;  Bericht,  399  f.,  524 f-;  PhUosaphie,  298, 312  f.;  Ideen,  104. 

^Log.  UfUersuchungen,  ii.,  325  ff.,  350,  354  f.;  Idem,  65,  168  ff.  (esp. 
172).  Stimipfs  phenomenology,  which  we  nave  accounted  a  part  of  HusserPs 
psychology,  has  its  phenomenological  counterpart  in  a  phenomenological 
nyletics;  and  this,  directly  translated  into  psychological  terms,  becmnes 
a  chapter  of  eidetic  psychology  {Ideen,  178  f.).  But  Stumpf  is  an  inter- 
actionist,  and  would  hardly  rule  out  p^choph3rsics  ("£r6ffnungsrede," 
DriUer  intemat.   Congress  f,  Psychol,,  1&7,  7  fif.). 

Husserl's  emphasis  upon  inference  (Lo(7.  Unt,,  331, 339)  has  led  Wundt 
("Psychologismus  und  Logisismus,''  KUine  Schriften,  i.,  1910^  570  ff.)  to 
criticise  him  from  the  side  of  the  'unconscious.'  For  our  immediate  purpose 
this  criticism  is  irrelevant. 

'^Log.  Unt.,  ii.,  342,  345,  049*  Ideen,  168,  174  f.  Husserl's  terminology 
has  changed  in  the  Ideen:  for  ^act  see  id.,  170. 

"So.  e.  g,,  Log.  Unt.,  ii.,  323,  357, 362, 388;  cf.  A.  Messer,  Empfindung 
und  Denken,  1908,  43. 

"For  the  "primary  contents"  see  Log,  Unt.,  ii.,  652  (cf.  330,  345.  349, 
360,  364  n.j  370  ff.,  468,  471);  Ideen,  172.  For  the  ^basing'  of  the  object, 
Log.  Uni.,  li.,  353,  361,  362,  363,  370,  393,  etc.  For  'intention,'  ibid.,  323, 
348»  357  f»  361,  etc. 
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themselves  non-intentional  experiences,  we  may  use  the  term 
'act'  in  contradistinction  to  content  for  the  act-character  alone.^ 
Acts,  in  this  specialized  meaning,  lack  intensity,  but  show  cUffer- 
enoes  of  quality  and  material.  These  moments,  though  in- 
separable, are  independently  variable."  Quality  is  that  which 
marks  an  act  as  an  act  of  ideation  or  judgment  or  question  or 
doubt  or  wish.^^  Material  is  the  specific  direction  of  an  act  upon 
its  object.  Thus  I  may  apprehend  a  given  geometrical  figure 
now  as  an  equilateral  and  now  as  an  equiangular  triangle.  Here 
the  objects  are  the  same;  the  contents  are  the  same;  the  act- 
qualities  are  the  same;  but  the  act-materials  are  different. 
That  is  to  say,  the  material  of  an  act  determines  not  only  what 
object  is  apprehended,  but  also  as  what  (with  what  attributes, 
forms,  relations)  the  apprehended  object  is  taken.®* 

Within  this  analytical  framework  Husserl  seeks  specifically 
to  test  the  validity  of  Brentano's  law, — ^the  law  to  which  we 
have  found  Miinsterberg  raising  formal  objection:  namely,  that 
all  pjsychical  phenomena  either  are  ideations  or  rest  upon 
ideations  as  their  basis.**  Husserl  is  able  to  show  that  Bren- 
tano's  formula  involves  an  equivocation.  Translated  provision- 
ally into  his  own  terms  the  law  would  run:  every  intentional 
experience  either  is  an  ideation  (i.  6.,  a  bare  or  simple  ideation) 
or  has  an  ideation  as  its  basis;  but  here  the  'ideation'  of  the 
first  clause  means  an  act-quality,  and  the  'ideation'  of  the 
second  clause  an  act-material.*^  Husserl  accordingly  enters 
upon  an  elaborate  analysis  of  the  term  'ideation,'  which  he 
equates,  in  its  very  widest  sense,  with  the  term  'act  of  objecti- 
fication.'*^  The  new  genus  may  be  differentiated,  quahtatively, 
into  thetical  and  athetical  acts  of  objectification:  the  former 
being  the  acts  of  'belief  in  the  sense  of  J.  S.  MiQ  or  of  'judg- 
ment' in  the  sense  of  Brentano,  and  the  latter  being  the  cor- 
responding acts  of  'simple  ideation;'  and,  materially,  into 
propositional  and  nominal  acts  ("Columbus  discovered  Amer- 

"Husserl  himself  speaks  of  the  intentional  content  {Log.  UrU.,  ii.,  375, 
^78, 186  ff.)  and  of  the  intentional  essence  of  the  act  (392  ff.).  It  is,  nowever, 
nardly  possible,  in  any  extended  discussion,  to  avoid  the  narrower  use  of  the 
term:  a.  Messer,  Empfindung  und  Denken^  45,  47,  74. 

^Log.  UnL,  ii.,  374,  386  ff.,  391.  Ci.  566. 

•^/Wd.,  386,  f. 

"/bid.,  389  f.;  for  a  broader  definition,  of.  462.  In  the  Ideen  the  ter- 
minology has  again  changed :  see  esp.  267  f .  Here  and  in  Berichtj  244  the 
distinction  of  quality  and  material  is  ascribed  to  Brentano:  I  suppose  the 
reference  13  to  the  distinction  of  quaUty  (affirmation,  negation)  and  Sinn 
in  Brentano*s  doctrine  of  the  judgment  (PES,  283,  303). 

"Srp  nhnyo.  nnfn  15. 

••Log.  UnL,  ii.,  428  f. 
•>/6id.,  447:  cf.  449,  458  ff. 
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ica/*  **Cohunbus,  the  discoverer  of  America")-"  Brentano*s 
law  may  now  be  rewritten  in  the  form:  every  intentional  exper- 
ience either  is  an  act  ct  objectification  or  has  such  an  act  as  its 
basis;  so  phrased,  the  formula  is  vaHd."  The  important  thing 
for  Hu^s^rl  is,  no  doubt,  that  he  has  thus  thought  himself  clear. 
The  im|x^rtant  things  for  us  are  that,  by  keeping  his  discussion 
at  the  phenontenological  level,  he  has  avoided  all  reference 
to  the  HttitUile  of  an  *I\  whether  em^mical  or  pure,**  and  that 
with  *»ot  of  objectification*  he  has  introduced  a  term  which 
js^xMtui  iWtimHl  to  play  a  large  part  in  empirical  psychology.** 

5u.  Hus55erl*s  infiuence  may,  indeed,  be  traced  all  through 
tho  wter  anvl  more  characteristic  work  of  the  Wtiraburg  school. 
Uow  \Kxn>l\-  it  hiid  affected  the  ps>xhology  erf  Kulpe  himself,  we 
jthnll  \^rvAvHbh'  mn^er  know.  We  have,  however,  a  Psychciogie 
\\\w\\  \\>n>  hand  of  Meegier,  a  nxMiiber  of  the  school,  whose  think- 
\\\»i  Uhh  tnvn  lar^rely  shaped  by  Eixlmann,  Husserl  and  Kulpe." 
H\\H  UH>k,  in  iiofault  of  the  promised  recasting  erf  Kulpe's 
ti'M*^  ,^  ts.\\  must  iH>w  engaije  our  attention. 

\h^j<siT  offers  thrve  characteriiations  of  the  conscious  or 
|v\\oUu\^l  He  jiiwpts  from  Munsterbeiig  the  formula  that 
|Jv>>^^'>^l  is  sh.Hiw^We,  ps:>'chical  imshareaWe  experience;  he 
w\Hx^pUs  fwMu  Upi^  the  view  that  the  psychical  always  is,  while 
\W  l^lvAvun!  is  not.  in  :5onv?  sense  'minef  and  he  accepts  from 
UujvM^t  the  dix^tinouon  of  the  psj^chical  as  immanent  from  the 

•*'  ''^'>*  .  440  f.  In  tbi^  /.wv^  ^ JX5^  th^  t^nm  tbetinl'  mud  *mthetical'  are 
\^  ^vU^tst  U\  I  ho  t^wior  tomv^  ^x>:ii;*vxwJ'  and  li«itrmi\  with  consequences 

**i  V  I  W  ,  \» ,  4^»kS^  1^  «>(>^nd  clause  may  aiso  be  pMaphrmsed:  "or 
yv\^>'*»'^n\N  u\x\\ui«\H  i^s  ^xM\>uiu<^rj  an  act  i'4  I'^bjwt ideation  whose  total 
u\A»^'^***^  ^  ^\  U^c  *j*t\H^  Uu>o    aini  in  tbe  s<*rij«e  oi  mdivxiujLl  identity — iU 

**\^\  iho  J  *y  I  \4  v^^4o  ff  ^  th^  "^viit^  r  t  phenocneiK4of:kaIly  discred- 
\\s^s\  \\\  \\\\>  «.*,>*•  v^^^>  ^^  »'  oiHwf^VsAck.  tnii  the cvvaarquences ai^ain do  not 
Uk\^\o%UH\ol\  »>\»uv\u\>:<  l^\l>.  the  v^uuiii^  t>(  MuQsteffbeiiKS  dS^uhy,  in 
\\\\\  *  >v    is*,  \\\mKi  Aj^i^Nar  u>  hAv>f  b^«i  (vtvuaiunr. 

w\(«vHw\v  \MUvUHh<\^  \n  iv>v^^  a  huie  Ux>kent:tM  fnrt^vJHnai^  Den- 
^» ',.  »UuU  U^i*  Uv^vs^^^^>  uu)\»>w»  vMA  ncdtrix'  evwnr  pafeel  Its  main  effect 
y^uiW  \\\V'  \\^\\\^\*  \\vuui  I*  a  *h«vr  >fc\\«Hk*  ;hat  two  tiuniEs  so  incompatible 

\     ,s  \r^iuvu  vk\\\\  \\\\\\V\\\$i  c^w  he  vK^wn  t\>c^5h<*  brtwr«i  the  same  eoreis. 

\\\v  r»»>Vs»*,w  *M  *\>>4  has  the  UH^w  e«\jMr>vTu  daw>r  o£  the  Wunburg 

^\y\M^  ^,  \vu*x\  v«  uU\m(>  u\AsKs>U5*le  vHi  the  s>.te  v^'  itas  author's  S3fstem. 
\\  \s\\  »  uwt  <vy«ho*  »U\>\\  Kuljv  at  h*s  btvt:  nuK4\  ^>i  the  writu^  is  the  work 
^  ^  ^  \.\\\\\\  ^\\\\  \\\\\^\\  *^^*«  ^*^  »^V^  ^^^'^^  Kuhv  W3^  have  bten  less  neariv 
\v  sv\\  \\\M\  wo  ■vy^^^s\«\si  t^wKK^  *  iMv^avv  e*>vW  ^uh  the  ,to  me  surprising) 
\  w^  uy\  \\\    ''\  \^W\  \\^'^y  ^^  ^'^^"^^  ^^^^t  ^*^^  lV%\Kyi*  hat  Kuipe  niciit  getesen 
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physical  as  transcendent.*^  We  may  pass  over  Miinsterberg 
and  Lipps,**  and  come  at  once  to  Messer's  interpretation  of 
Husserl.  Since  the  transcendence  which  characterizes  the 
physical  is  a  transcendence  of  consciousness,  it  follows  of  neces- 
sity that  some  psychical  must,  for  Messer,  take  the  form  of  'con- 
sciousness of.'^  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Messer  declares  roundly 
that  all  consciousness  is  consciousness-of,  Gegenstandsbeumsst- 
seiUf  though  certain  elements  of  consciousness,  taken  in  isola- 
tion from  their  regular  setting,  lack  intentionality  .'• 

The  experiences  (Erlebnisse),  which  make  up  the  subject- 
matter  of  psychology  may  be  divided  into  those  of  knowing, 
feeling  and  willing.^"^  We  may  also  speak  of  consciousness  of 
objects  (in  a  narrower  sense),  consciousness  of  state,  and  con- 
sciousness of  cause.^®*  The  elements  of  these  experiences  are 
classified  as  palpable  or  impalpable,  according  as  they  stand  up 

•'A.  Measer,  Psychologic,  27  f.,  32  f.;  cf.  55,  73fi27  f.,  138,  146.  Mes- 
ser is  here  speaking  of  daa  bevmast  Psychische.  Whether  there  are  also 
unbewu89i  psyckische  Vorgdnqe  is  a  question  that  he  leaves  open,  though  he 
inclines  to  answer  it  affirmatively:  35  ff.,  251  ff.,  365  f. 

**For  MOnsterberg's  position,  see  GrundzOge,  i.,  1900,  72.  The  Lippsian 
'mine'  does  not  mean  for  Messer  the  constant  and  overt  presence  in  con- 
sciousness of  'mv  I  itself;'  the  I-character  or  relation  of  'mine'  is  often 
represented  solely  by  the  unitanness  and  blendedness  of  experiences: 
Psychol,,  27. 

**Ibid.,  66,  53.  The  sweeping  statement,  as  always,  brings  its  difficul- 
ties. Messer  admits,  e.  g.,  that  conscious  complexes  (fusions  of  pleasant 
feelinj;  with  sexual  sensations,  fusions  of  unpleasant  feding  with  sensations 
of  pam)  may  occur  without  reference  to  an  object  (307).  Such  complexes 
are  obviously  far  removed  from  the  status  of  conscious  elements;  and  pain, 
at  any  rate,  ma^  be  so  overwhelmingly  itself  as  to  drive  away  all  competitors 
of  the  referential  kind. 

There  is  difficulty,  moreover,  in  connection  with  Messer's  whole  doc- 
trine of  emotion  (AJfekt),  In  Psychol.,  52  feelings  and  emotions  (apparently, 
all  feelings  and  all  emotions)  are  intentional.  But  the  simple  feelings  01 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  are  positively  not  intentional  (302),  and 
emotions  are  only  strong  and  sudden  feelings  (293).  I  find,  indeed,  no  ref- 
ference  to  affecuve  intentionaUty  in  the  pages  that  deal  in  detail  with 
emotion  and  its  classification.  A  feeling  may,  however,  carry  intentional 
reference  in  its  own  right, — in  which  case  it  is  no  longer  a  bare  pleasantness 
or  unpleasantness^  but  a  WertpefUhl  or  affective  evaluation  (303).  Hence 
in  a  later  list  we  nnd  no  mention  of  "feeling,  emotions^"  but  only  of  "ex- 
periences of  evaluation  and  will,"  as  intrinsically  iutentional  (574;  cf.  52). 
In  general  it  seems  that  Messer  recognizes  three  levels  of  emotive  process: 
(i)  a  fusion  of  feeling  with  sensations,  wholly  without  objective  reference; 
(2)  a  fusion  of  feeling  with  acts  of  the  consciousness  of  objects  (in  the  nar- 
rower sense),  i.  e.,  a  complex  in  which  the  feeling  b  not  intentional  but  the 
basal  ideation  carries  objective  reference;  and  (3)  a  fusion  of  affective 
evaluation  with  ideation,  a  complex  in  which  both  principal  factors  carry 
reference  (cf.  66).  How  these  types  are  to  be  fitted  to  his  definition  of  con- 
sciousness is  not  easy  to  see. 

^••Ihid.,  65. 

*"/6id.,  66.  This  classification  is  borrowed  from  J.  Rehmke,  Lehrbuch  der 
aUgemeinen  Psychologic,  1894,  148  f. 
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under  observation  or  as  they  refuse  to  be  observed  and  must 
accordingly  be  recovered  through  reflection.*"  Of  the  palpable 
elements,  sensations  belong  to  aB  three  types  of  consciousness.** 
Knowing,  or  the  consciousness  of  objects,  includes  further,  as 
palpable  elements,  the  images  which  correspond  with  sensations, 
temporal  and  spatial  contents,  and  the  impressions  (of  'same,' 
'like,'  'different,'  etc.)  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  general  con- 
cepts.*^ Whether  consciousness  of  state  and  consciousness  of 
cause  embrace  palpable  elements  of  a  specific  (nonnsensational) 
sort  is  difficult  to  say:  Messer's  statements  are  conflicting.  It 
seems  that  the  simple  feelings  are,  as  a  class,  impalpable,  though 
in  exceptional  cases  they  will  bear  scrutiny.*^  Conation,  too, 
while  it  is  intentional  and  should  therefore  by  rights  be  impalpa- 
ble, may,  on  occasion — ^if  it  is  aroused  involuntarily,  and  espeo- 
iafly  if  it  is  directed  upon  objects  of  sense-perception — be 
observed  during  its  course.** 

The  term  'act'  is  used  by  Messer  in  two  senses:  first,  for  the 
whole  of  an  intentional  experience,  and  secondly  for  the  act-side 
or  act-character  of  such  an  experience.*®^  In  the  first  sense,  acts 
are  called  palpable  or  impalpable  according  as  their  intended 
object  is  or  is  not  represented  by  sensations  and  images.*"*  In 
the  second  sense,  in  which  the  acts  are  conscious   elements 

^^Ibid.f  ^8.  74, 202;  Emvfindunq  und  Denken,  78  f.  I  suggest  'palpable' 
and  'impalpable  as  the  English  equivalents  of  anachaulidi  and  unaniehau- 
lich:  cf.  'Afacbeth,'  II,  L,  40. 

^^Psychol,  66,  74  f . 

^^Messer  recognizes  peripherally  excited  and  cenU^y  excited  (or  re> 
produced)  sensations  in  priinary  and  secondary  (synaesthetic)  form:  Psw 
chd.f  127  ff.  For  space  and  time  as  contents^  seeibid,,  149,  155, 175  f.,  202. 
It  is  expressly  said  that  sfMtce  is  not  an  attribute  of  sensation,  like  quality 
and  intensity  (149) ;  and  time  is  so  far  from  being  an  attribute  of  anything 
that  it  may,  in  Messer's  opinion,  be  experienced  for  itself,  as  empty  time 
(176).  Yet  we  are  told  later  that  feelings  share  with  sensations  the  attri- 
butes of  intensity,  quality,  and  the  "extensiyes  Merkmal"  of  temporal 
duration,  while  they  lack  tne  "r&umliches  Charakter"  that  attaches  to  all 
sensations  (280)!  For  the  palpable  impressions  underlying  concepts,  see 
ibid,,  180  ff. 

^^Ihid.f  48:  feelings  that  are  closely  connected  with  sensations  and  that 
possess  a  'peripheral'  character  are  palpable.  But  sensations  are  defined 
differentiaUy  as  pidpable  (74):  and  feelings  are  impalpable  (278  f.,  346). 
Husserl  (Log.  UrU.f  ii.,  360  ff.)  and  Stumpf  recognise  a  class  of  affeotive 
sensations,  and  thus  meet  tne  difficulty.  In  Empf.  und  Denken,  23,  Messer 
takes  the  same  view:  ct.  Psychol.,  276. 

^^Ibid.,  48.  But  all  Streben  is  involuntary  (312)!  Moreover,  the  later 
distinction  seems  to  be,  not  that  of  peripheraUy  and  centrally  directed 
conations,  but  rather  that  of  less  dennitely  directed  conation  and  more 
definitely  directed  desire  (312).  All  conation  'aims  at'  somethinjg  (31 1, 314). 
Husserl  is  ready  to  admit  sensations  of  desire  or  sensations  of  impulse  (Be- 
gehrunf8empfindungen,  Triebempfindungen)  as  non-intentional  elements  of 
will  (Log.  UtU.,  ii.,  373  f.;  Idem,  172). 

"»P«j/cAoi.,  53,  202. 

"•/6id.,  139,  191,  296,  346. 
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abstracted  from  the  whole  of  an  intentional  experience,  they  are 
alwa3r8  (with  the  exception  of  peripherally  directed  conation) 
impalpable.^®*  Messer  does  not  attempt  to  draw  up  a  list;  we 
must  therefore  make  it  up  for  ourselves  as  best  we  can. 

Under  the  head  of  consciousness  of  object,  we  have,  first,  the 
acts  of  ideation  in  the  wider  sense :  acts  of  perception,  of  memory 
and  of  imagination.^^®  Then  follow  the  acts  of  conception  or 
thinking  or  knowing  {Wiasen).^  Here  we  find,  to  begin  with, 
the  experience  of  concept  or  meaning."*  Messer  further  names 
the  acts  of  relating,  of  comparing,  of  judging,  and  of  knowing 
in  the  pregnant  sense  (ErkenrUnis).^^  Judgment  is  a  synthetic 
act  of  relating,  comprising  at  least  two  members,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  the  strictly  elementary  act  of  affirmation  or  ne- 
gjation."*  Since  every  synthetic  act  may  be  translated  into  a 
simple  act,  the  propositional  act  of  judgment  has  a  nominal 
act  as  its  parallel."'  Since,  moreover,  judgments  may  be  passed 
with  all  degrees  of  subjective  assurance,  we  have  attendant  acts 
ranging  from  conviction  to  conjectiu^."*  Finally,  over  against 
juc^ment  stand  supposal,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to 
judgment  as  imagination  to  perception  and  memoiy,  and  the 
bare  entertainment  of  a  thought,  shorn  of  all  reference  whether 
to  validity  or  to  invalidity."^ 

Later  in  the  book  we  come  upon  the  acts  of  intellectual  eval- 
uation and  intellectual  preference.  The  former,  as  judg- 
ments of  value,  may  be  subsumed  to  the  general  category  of 
judgment.  It  is  not  clear  that  the  acts  of  preference  may  be 
subsumed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  general  category  of  compar- 


ison. 


U8 


^*/bftcI.,  202 f.  These  acts  are  not  charactemed  attributively^as  they 
are  by  Husserl  and  by  Messer  himself  in  Empf,  u,  Denken  (50  ff.).  We  get  a 
hint  of  quality  and  material,  however,  in  such  passages  as  Psychol.,  138  f ., 
204,  208. 

^^*/bid.,  139, 191  f.  Messer  does  not  seem  to  be  quite  as  certain  as  Hus- 
serl (Log.  UnL,  ii.,  364;  /deen,  224  ff.)  of  the  specific  act-character  of 
imagination.  He  says,  mdeed, — ^though  in  the  context  of  explanatory 
psychology, — ^that  the  distinction  of  memory  and  imagination  springs 
rather  from  practical  and  epistemological  than  from  pe^chological  needs 
(PBffchol.,  346). — It  is  to  be  noted  that  the  total  acts  (mtentional  exper- 
iences) of  memory  and  imagination  may  be  either  palpable  or  impalpable: 

miether  the  BildbewtusUein  of  Psychol.,  138  is  elementary,  we  are 
not  told.  According  to  Emj]f.  u,  Denken,  60  f.,  it  is  not. 
^PsyehoL,  139,  202. 
^Ihid.,  207. 


^B.  a.,  ibid.,  214,  212,  209,  216. 
"«/Wi,  207,211,  212  f. 
"•/WA,  208. 
^IhuL,  219. 
"VWd.,  220. 


are 


"Vbid.,  303  f.,  305.  In  the  latter  passage,  Vergleichung  and  Voniehen 
distinguished. 
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Pa*-::ax',w^  *iPin«»r.M,  ir?T-  -liie  3ciiHii:isnioiia&  fflnsti*  fieeuncs   or 

e/1  i»*^ur.^s»  aif^Ti-7»  *-rui;arxiia.  ff%iiii0  <rf  T%lsm  and  the 
'fr,rr»*5y>ni'::r^  ti-'^A  rjf  a£.»fn"7»  pr«aaPBice.^  Lastly,  the  ec»- 
t^^nr^'^r^f^fft  r.f  '!a-a¥»^  ;r.ri.;il«»  'tncAncos.  or  ai  jOiBt  thoHC  de^innely 
<*.-*^^/rfi  -ff^-A^^crj?  wturji  merr:  the  name  at  acpecnioa  or  dnie, 
AvA  nd^A  of  v:/».   ]^rfj««»r  iiissr^  that  conatkics  and  aicts  of  wlQ 

7>.AT^  TPxr^rA  the  pcenocaenoii  of  attentioii.  Descriptively 
f^^f/V/i,  at,v=T-*w>n  »  lujt.  an  act:  it  B  rather  that  atdtnde 
^  Verh/iU^nri;  fA  tre  I  in  mti^h  oar  cocscsoastes  of  objects  ithc 
l^ifTii^.  M  ijivyi,  at  fir»t,  in  the  narrowpr  sense  is  fomied  or  coo- 
piUt*ii/'/\ :  **ok/jf^^A  'ixiAt  for  ua  ocJy  in  so  far  as  we  are  attentive  to 
tiff^To,"**'  AV/^iUf/n  thus  stands  in  intimate  relatioD  to  the 
e^fntn^if^mrtem  erf  objects ;  indeed,  we  need  not  scrapie  to  ose  this 
phraw  in  ita  wirkr  sense,  aeeinj^  that  the  objects  of  affective 
evaJuatJrm,  of  affective  preference  and  of  will  are  also  objects 
of  atMmtionJ^  While,  however,  the  mere  fact  that  an  object 
in  fpvtrtt  iw  jpjarantees  the  presence  of  attention,  the  inoease 
(A  i\tf'.  cU'Amcm  and  distinctness  of  the  object  with  increasing 
v/nn'jf'MrBiiUm  of  attention  is  suflBciently  regular  to  serve  as  a 
di^rrijHive  character."* 


Ira,  The  Hyfttems  which,  in  their  phenomenological  or  de- 
werififive  Ji«f>ectH,  we  have  now  briefly  reviewed  may  fairly  be 
eormidered  nn  typical  of  the  whole  psychology  of  act.  Our  pur- 
IHtm*  in  (!riti(jally  to  survey  this  psychology,  and  in  particular 
Uf  ^Uu'UU^  wh(!tner  it  has  been  more  successful  than  fimctional 
\myi'h()\ou,y  in  itH  attempt  to  establish  a  special  class  of  'psy- 
eliifitr  iiiieriornena  as  the  given  subject-matter  of  psychological 
Irivi'Nf  Ijt/ition.  Thoro  are,  however,  among  the  authors  to  whom 
wn  liiivn  rofcrred,  two — Witasek  and  Messer — ^who,  as  exper- 

•'•//h(/,,  jyrt,  ,v»3.  .V>5'   I''"r  emotiona,  see  note  99  above. 
**^  I  hill.,    .^1. 
•••/^^»/.,  a54. 

'•■/^»^/.,  j\(i^  ^(17 ;  of.  50  f.  Memer  seems  to  have  fora^tten  that  the  ob- 
JimH  (m  onliiiMnlv  (iivitMoniulont,  no  that  itA  clearness  and  mstinctness  cannot 
f«»ivi»  nn  n  hN>M»lu»lonii»iil  olmrart<>r  of  attention  (137  f.).  It  is  true  that  his 
iiiMlMit(*(\  of  MMiprilivity  luul  mMiHihlc  discrimination,  implies  theoretically  an 


lmiMiuH»Ml  ohjfM't :  !»ui  ho  haw  told  us  (140  f.),  in  regard  to  this  very  matter, 
iluyl  In  point  of  mot  thr  «»l>«orvor  UHVtally  adopts  the  'natural,*  'objective 
Mililodo.  H\m^ly,  thon,  it  in  oloarnow  and  distinctness  of  the  'content'  or 
'm^\\H\^'  of  tlio  Hot.  (tlu>  nmtorial,  in  Husserrs  wider  sense)  that  must  char- 
Mo<otifi«^  {\\v  «ttoutiN»t»  px|>orif»noo,  8i»e,  however,  Empf,  u.  Denken^  120, 
m>t0  ,v 
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imentalists,  make  appeal  to  our  own  interest,  and  who,  as  writers 
of  text-books,  seem  directly  to  challenge  comparison.  Witasek, 
as  we  have  said,  belongs  to  the  school  of  MemonR,  and  Messer 
to  the  schools  of  Husserl  and  Kiilpe.  Let  us  see,  then,  as  a  pre- 
liminaiy  to  our  main  task,  in  how  far  these  psychologists  agree 
in  their  teaching. 

The  question  that  naturally  stands  first,  the  question  of  the 
classification  of  psychical  phenomena,  we  shall  discuss  later. 
Passing  this  by,  we  take  up  in  their  order  the  principal  points  of 
the  two  systems. 

(i)  Both  Witasek  and  Messer  recognize  the  distinction  of  act  and  con- 
tent. But  Witasek  regards  these  moments  as  inseparable;  there  is  no  act 
without  content,  and  no  content  without  act;  whereas  Messer  affirms  that 
acts  (the  act-characters  of  intentional  experiences)  may  stand  alone,  as 
fully  constitutiTe  of  consciousness,  and  that  sensory  contents  may  appear 
in  the  background  of  consciousness  imaccompanied  by  acts.^ 

(2)  Witasek  accepts  Brentano's  law  without  reservation;  there  is  no 
judgment,  feeling  or  desire  that  is  not  based  upon  ideation.  Messer,  on 
the  contrary^  rei^uxls  all  consciousness  as  consciousness-of :  a  pleasant  or 
unpleasant  feeling  may,  by  its  intrinsic  nature,  be  objectively  directed: 
and  an  object  "may  just  as  originally  be  desired  or  willed  as  ideated  ana 
thought.''  Yet  it  cannot  be  said  that  Messer  rejects  the  law:  his  statements 
are  always  qualified.^ 

(3)  Witasek  defines  sensations  as  "perceptive  ideations  of  the  simplest 
possible  contents."  There  is,  therefore,  an  act  of  sensation  in  addition  to 
the  sensory  content.  For  Messer  there  is  no  act  of  sensation;  the  sensory 

'^^itasek,  Orundlinien  d.  Psychol,  (cited  henceforth  in  this  §  as  W), 
1908,  75;  Messer,  Psychol,  (cited  henceforth  in  this  §  as  Af),  203,  255.  In 
Bmpf,  u.  Denkenf  1908,  Messer  grants  that  sensations  may  appear,  without 
acts,  in  the  background  of  consciousness  (40),  but  leaves  Uie  separate  oc- 
currence of  contentless  acts  an  open  question  (100  ff.).  Husserl,  in  Log. 
Unt..  ii.,  seems  to  accept  the  actless  content  (372,  427),  but  denies  tliat  the 
act-cnaracter,  the  complex  of  quality  and  material,  can  stand  absolutely 
alone  (560  ff. ;  cf .  68  ff .).  In  Ideen  (172)  he  leaves  both  questions  unanswered. 
Lipps  (Leitfaden  d.  Psychol.,  1909,  15)  asserts  that  all  contents  or  images 
are,  impUcitly  or  explicitly,  representative,  images  of  objects;  whether 
there  is  a  strictly  "imageless  thinking"  he  will  not  decide.  Stumpf  bdieves 
that  sensations  may  be  present  and  may  undergo  change  without  our  're- 
marking' the  fact:  but  then  these  sensations  are  phenomena,  not  subject- 
matter  of  psychology.  He  inclines  toward  the  acceptance  of  imageless 
thinking:  but,  again,  every  function  must  on  his  view  have  some  sort  of 
correlated  content  (jSrscheinungen.  1907.  11,  25,  34). — ^The  experimental 
data  regarding  imageless  thought  ao  not  here  concern  us. 

^W,  97, 315;  A/,  66, 303, 314.  In  the  first  passage  from  A/,  feeling  and 
will  "somehow  mclude  or  presuppose  conpciousness  of  objects  [in  which 
sense?];"  it  is  as  if  Messer  had  not  yet  contemplated  the  chapter  on  value. 
In  303  there  is  an  'intimate  connection'  of  knowing  and  feeling:  but  is  the 
knowmg  basal?  In  31^^  the  reference  of  conation  and  willing  to  objects  may 
be  termed  "practical  ideation."  ideation  being  taken  "in  the  most  general 
meaning  of  the  word."  Yet  the  objective  reference  has  just  been  declared 
intrinsic t — In  Emiff.  u.  Denken,  53  ff.,  Messer  accepts  Brentano's  law  in 
Huseerl's  formulation. 
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imagination  and  of  memory:  the  latter  (as  we  shall  see)  belongs  to  another 
part  of  Witasek's  systeoL^ 

(7)  Both  Messer  and  Witasek  recognize  the  specificity  of  judgment. 
We  note,  however,  several  points  of  difference,  (a)  For  Messer,  the  act  of 
judgment  is  always  at  least  bimembral;  the  act  is,  in  Meinong's  phrase, 
synthetical.  For  Witasek,  judgment  may  be  either  synthetical  or  merely 
wetical.  (&)  Witasek  finds  in  the  act  of  judgment  two  invariable  mo- 
ments, affirmation-negation  and  bdief  or  conviction,  and  an  occasional 
moment^  evidence  (of  certainty,  of  probability).  Messer  identifies  the  in- 
vsuriable  moments:  affirmation-n^ation,  acknowledgment-rejection,  tak- 
ing-a»>true  (as-untrue)  and  conviction  are,  for  him,  one  and  the  same.  Evi- 
dence he  re^rds  as  a  condition  of  affirmation-negation,  and  judgments  ex- 
perienced evidentially  for  the  first  time  he  marks  off  as  acts  of  knowledge 
\Erkenntni8).  (c)  Witasek  and  Messer  agree  that  a  judgment  may  be  passed 
with  different  dei^-ees  of  subjective  assurance.  For  Witasek,  however,  the 
difference  resides  in  an  intensive  variation  of  the  act-moment  of  conviction; 
for  Messer,  who  does  not  recognize  intensive  gradation  of  act,  it  consists 
in  the  replacement  of  a  taking-as-true  by  a  takmg-as-probable  or  a  taking- 
as-possime.  Judgments  of  possibility,  in  Witasek's  system,  are  Judgments 
of  subsistence,  as  distinguished  from  judgments  of  existence,  (d)  Messer 
subsumes  inference  to  judgment:  it  is  judgment  whose  relational  members 
are  themselves  judgmenlrcontents.  Witasek  looks  upon  inference  as  com- 
mon both  to  judgment  and  to  supposal.^^ 

(8}  Messer's  perception,  as  intentional  experience,  is  practically  iden- 
tical with  Witasek  s  produced  ideation.  Perception  proper  (as  distinct  from 
perceptive  ideation)  is  for  Witasek  a  special  case  of  judgment.  Messer,  as 
we  have  seen,  makes  all  judgment  at  least  bimembral."^ 

"*}F,  246  ff.;  Af,  192  f.  Here  the  ideas  of  imagination  and  recollection 
are  the  two  principal  species  of  VarateUunfien,  and  recollection  is  distin- 
guished from  the  mere  'renewal'  of  a  perception.  Yet  Af ,  22 1  hints  at  an  act- 
difference  between  perception  as  such  and  ideation  as  such  (cf .  K.  Koffka. 
Zur  Analyse  d.  Varsteilungen  u.  ihrer  Gesetze,  19 12,  270  ff.).  In  general,  At 
speaks  only  of  imagination  and  recollection. — Stumpf  (Ersch.,  16)  includes 
Empfinden  and  VorsteUen  under  Wahmehmen:  it  seems  that  only  the 
phenomena  differ.  lippe  has  a  bare  VorsteUen  as  receptive  experience  or 
Wideifahmia;  he  has  also  acts  of  imagination;  and  he  has  acts  of  (intro- 
spective) recollection  both  at  the  level  of  perception  and  at  that  of  judg- 
ment [Leitfadenf  1909,  16  ff.,  20  f.  336).  For  Husserl's  analysis  see  L^. 
Unt,,  li.,  463  ff.,  471  f. 

"OTF,  279  iT.,  ivo  '  ,  310;  M.  206  ff.;  Empf.  u,  Denken^  138  ff.  The 
doctrine  of  judgment  (like  that  of  f orm-quaUtv,  which  I  avoided  in  a  pre- 
vious note)  is  too  detailed  for  discussion  at  tnis  point.  For  lipps'  view, 
that  jud^nent  is  my  acknowledgment  of  an  object's  claim,  see  G.  An- 
schiitz,  "Theodor  Lipps'  neuere  Urteilslehre:  eine  Darstellung,"  Arch,  /. 
d.  ges.  Psychol.,  xxx.,  1914,  24^  ff.,  329  ff.  I  further  note  only  that  Stumpf 
(Ersch.,  26;  cf.  Brentano,  PES^  260  ff.)  finds  in  judgment  "a  new  func- 
tional attitude;"  that  Messer's  distinction  of  one-rayed  and  many-rayed 
acts  (A/,  207)  derives  from  Husserl  (/deen,  247  f.);  and  that  Meinong  dis- 
cusses thetical  and  synthetical  judgments  in  Ueber  Annahmen,  1902,  esp. 
145. 

"*^»  239,  288  ff.;  Af,  162.  Stumpf,  following  Brentano  {Tanpaychol., 
i.,  1883,  96;  cf.  PESy  277), at  first  raised  perception  to  the  rank  of  judg- 
ment; ne  now  (Ersch.^  16)  makes  perceivmg  pre  judgmental.  lipps  uses 
Wahmehmuna  in  two  senses:  for  a  Widerfahmis,  and  for  the  consciousness 
of  realitv  of  the  presented  object.  In  either  case  perception  is  prejudgment- 
al  (LeUfadeny  1909,  15  f;  AnschQtz,  op.  cU,f  334). 
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diametrically  opposite  lines.  According  to  Witasek,  the  aesthetic  feelings 
are  directed  wholly  upon  ideational  content:  change  of  act  (as  from  sensa- 
tion to  reproduction)  leaves  them  unaffected.  Sense-feelincps,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  essentially  bound  up  with  ideational  act:  pain  fdt  and  pain  re- 
memoered  are  radically  different  things.  According  to  Messer,  the  sense- 
feelings  are  feelings  which  attach  directly  to  sensory  contents,  and  the 
aesthetic  feeling  are  feelinjops  based  upon  "acts  of  the  consciousness  of 
objects."  The  difference  which  we  expected  could  hardly  be  more  extreme.^ 

(13)  Messer  devotes  a  chapter  of  his  book  to  the  consciousness  of  value. 
The  i^nmitive  form  of  this  consciousness  is  the  affective,  which  at  its  sim- 
plest is  an  act  of  feeling,  t.  e.,  an  objectively  directed  pleasantness  or  un- 
pleasantness. In  Witasek's  system  its  position  is  very  different.  Just  as 
there  are  feelings  based  upon  acts  and  other  feelings  based  upon  contents  of 
sensation,  so  it  is  with  judgment:  the  logical  feelings  or  feelings  of  know- 
ledge are  based  upon  acts  of  jud^ent.  the  feelings  of  value  or  ethical  feel- 
ings upon  judgment  contents.  The  oifficidty  which  we  feel  in  Messer's 
account — how  a  simple  feeling^  any  more  than  a  simple  sensation,  can  of 
itself  assume  or  acquire  intentionauty — is  thus  avoided.  Moreover,  Wit- 
asek  is  able  to  proceed  from  judgment  to  supposal.  There  is  no  feding  babed 
on  the  act  of  supposal;  but  there  are  feelings — ^play-feelings,  in  contrar 
distinction  to  real  or  serious  feelings — ^based  upon  its  contents.  Of  these 
Messer  says  nothing.^ 

(14)  In  the  psychology  of  volition,  too.  we  expect  differences;  and 
again,  we  are  not  disappointed.  The  act  of  will  which  for  Messer  ia  elemen- 
tiuy,  and  which  is  to  be  distin|B[uished  from  the  equally  elementary  conation 
or  desire,  is  for  Witasek  the  highest  development  of  that  same  fdementary 
desire.  According  to  Messer,  an  object  may  be  desired  or  willed  as  directly 
as  it  may  be  ideated  or  thought;  according  to  Witasek  no  object,  but  only 
an  objective,  may  be  desired  or  willed;  desire  rests  always  upon  some  sup- 
posal. And  so  the  differences  continue.  It  may  be  remarked,  as  a  curios- 
ity of  system-making,  that  in  WitascJc's  chapter  the  simple  reaction  figures, 
in  Ktilpe's  sense,  as  the  primary  means  "of  an  exact  esroerimental  investi- 

fktion  of  volition^  indeed,  of  conation  at  large,"  while  Messer,  a  member  of 
Qlpe's  school,  disposes  of  it  in  his  chapter  on  attention."^ 

These  fourteen  points  may  suffice  to  show  the  likenesses  and 
differences  of  the  two  systems.  There  is  resemblance.  We  saw 
that  there  was  a  likeness  between  Wimdt  and  Brentano  as  long 
ago  as  1874,^'  and  it  would  be  strange  if  there  were  none  be- 
tween two  experimental  systems  of  forty  years  later.  The  re- 
semblance, too,  is  more  than  general;  it  is  a  family  likeness; 
the  systems  are  of  the  same  tjrpe.  Yet  the  differences  are  many, 
so  many  that  every  chapter  invites  us  to  a  choice  between  al- 
tematives. 

To  trace  the  sources  of  such  difference  is  not  an  easy  matter. 
It  is  plain  on  the  surface  that  Messer's  system  is  sjmcretistic 

'»lF,324f.;  Af,295f. 

"•TF,  328,  3jof.;  M,  303.  For  lipps  and  Stumpf,  feelings  of  value 
always  imply  juogments  {Le^aderif  1909,  341  f.;  Erach,^  27,  30).  Husserl 
sets  the  problem  in  his  own  terms  in  Ideen^  239  ff. 

.    .  '"^'.JW?'  351 ;  M,  31 1,  114:  for  reaction,  TF,  363,  Af ,  265,  273.  lippe 
derives  will  from  conation  {LtUfaden  1909,  2^,  301  ff.).   Stumpf  (Ench., 
26  f.,  30)  seems  to  include  will  under  the  emotive  functions. 
i"Cf.  this  JoxTRNAL,  xxxii.,  192 1, 1 10  f. 
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starting-point  of  intentionalism  our  authors  have  taken  widely 
divergent  paths.  The  question  remains,  however,  how  deep 
the  sources  of  divergence  lie, — ^whether  they  are  only  superficiid 
and  accidental,  or  whether  they  are  fundamental.  Until  this 
question  is  faced  and  answered,  we  cannot  either  affirm  or  deny 
that  psycholi^y  may  be  wrought  out  in  terms  of  a  peculiar  class 
of  intentional  facts* 

We  shall  put  the  act-systems,  first,  to  a  triple  test,  by  consid- 
ering their  attitude  in  regard  to  classification,  and  to  the  special 
topics  of  sensation  and  attention. 

(i)  We  bc^gin  with  the  classification  of  psychical  phenomena. 
Here,  again,  it  would  be  easy  to  show  that  the  systems  differ. 
Indeed,  they  differ  so  radically  that  one,  two,  three  or  four  ul- 
timates  may  be  recognized.**^  We  must  remember,  however,  that 
classification  is,  primarily,  a  matter  of  convem'ence,  and  that 
the  functional  and  experimental  schools  have  also  been  unable 
to  supply  a  classification  that  should  be  generally  accepted. 
All  that  the  differences  prove,  therefore,  is  that  intentionalism 
is  no  unerring  or  unequivocal  guide  to  arrangement.  That  is 
worth  noting:  but  we  shall  get  more  light  if  we  consider  the 
classifications  adopted  by  an  individual  psychologist  at  different 
stages  of  his  systematic  thinking.  We  have,  fortunately,  two 
examples  of  the  kind  required,  in  the  works  of  Stout  and  Lipps. 

The  classification  put  forward  in  the  first  edition  of  Stout's 
Manual  (1899)  is  very  simple.  It  may  be  represented  as  follows : 

I.  Ultimate  modes  of  beiog  conscioiis  of  an  object 

a.    The  comitive  attitude  or  cognition  or  knowing 
6.    The  f ecuing  attitude  or  feeling  [always  dependent  upon  cog- 
nition] 

c.  The  conative  attitude  or  striving  [coordinate  with  cognition] 

II.  Experience  not  at  the  moment  contnbuting  to  the  cognitive  func- 
tion of  consciousness 

d.  Sentience  or  sub-consciousness 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Stout  is  here  trying  to  cover  the 
whole  field  of  consciousness  by  way  of  objective  reference. 
Sentience,  the  outlying  category,  is  after  all  nothing  more  than 
cognition  at  rest:  modifications  of  consciousness  that  may  and 

i^The  single  ultimate^  of  which  we  have  so  far  had  no  example,  is 
characteristic  of  the  conational  system  of  S.  Alexander:  'there  is  but  one 
ultimate  moital  process  [a  continuous  tissue  of  acts,  or  awarenesses,  or 
enjoyments],  namely  conation"  (''Foundations  and  Sketch-plan  of  a  Cona- 
ti(mal  Pqrchology/'  Brii.  Jowm,  Psyjch.,  iv.,  1911.  24^;  cf.  M.  A.  Reybum, 
"Mental  Process^  Mind,  N.  S.  xxviii..  1919, 19  fit.).  Something  of  the  same 
sort  appem  in  the  psychology  of  P.  Natorp.  Consciousness  has  three  mo- 
ments, which  may  be  distinguished  by  abstraction:  the  I,  the  content,  and 
the  relation  between  them.  Since  the  I  is  presupposed  by  psychology,  and 
since  the  relation  to  the  I  is  an  iireducible  and  indescribable  ultimate  which, 
Hke  the  I,  is  a  precondition  of  psychology,  it  follows  that  psychology  has  to 
do  only  with  contait  {AUgemeine  Psychologies  i.,  191 2,  24,  33.). 
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I.  "The  directly  e3[perieiiced  I  with  its  detenmnations,  the  feelings" 
(absolutely  subjective  contents); 

n.  ''The  contents  of  sensation  and  sense-perception,  L  e.,  the  simple 
sensory  contents,  the  complexes  of  sensorjr  contents,  and  the  spa- 
tial and  temporal  forms  and  modes  of  their  arrangement"  (abso- 
lutely objective  contents); 

in.  "The  directly  experienced  relations  of  the  I  to  what  is  objective, 
and  llie  relations  of  the  I  in  general"  (intermediate  contents) ;  ana 

IV.  "The  ideational  contents  corresponding  with  all  these  conscious 
contents"  (secondarily  objective  contents). 

This  table  is  exhaustive;  it  names  all  the  genera  of  contents 
of  consciousness;  "there  are  no  other  conscious  experiences."*** 
And  when  the  reader  has  assured  himself  that  the  '^phenomenal 
acts"  belong  to  the  class  of  relations,  or  contents  intermediate 
between  the  I  and  its  objects,  the  complete  outline  of  Lipps' 
S3rstem  lies  before  him. 

In  1909,  however,  lipps  has  given  up  the  idea  of  an  inventory 
of  consciousness.  Psychology  now  has  to  do  with  ^'conscious- 
ness  and  conscious  experiences;"  and  as  this  subject-matter 
unfolds,  in  the  introductory  sections  of  the  book,***  we  find  an 
intercrossing  complexity  that  cannot  by  any  trick  of  strait- 
jacketing  be  reduced  to  a  single  table.  The  following  suinmary 
shows  some  of  the  complications  with  which  the  beginning 
student  must  contend. 

I.  Lipps  sp^Jcs  of  experiences,  contents,  acts,  activities,  states  and 
coloringB  of  consciousness. 

Contents  are  not  experiences;  they  aie  rather  the  images  or  impres- 
sions e3q)erienced  in  consciousness. 

Acts,  too.  are  not  intrinsically  experiences.  In  our  acts  of  thou^t  and 
conation  we  ao  not  ordinarily  experience  the  objects  apprehended  and  de- 
sired. We  experience  objects  "only  in  so  far  as  we  have  adequate  images  of 
them." 

Activities  and  states  (which  latter  are  identical  with  colorings)  are  ex- 
periences. 

II.  £xi>eriences  are  either  objective  or  subjective.  The  type  of  ob- 
HMstive  experience  is  sensation,  the  having  of  a  simi)le  sensory  content. 
The  term  covers  also  experiences  of  bare  sense-perception,  the  mere  having 
of  a  complex  of  sensory  contents  in  spatial  and  temporal  arrangement; 
and  the  bare  ideation  in  which  we  have,  as  imaginal  content,  the  image 
of  some  object  in  the  outside  world.  AU  other  experiences  are  subjective. 
Their  type  is  the  feeling. 

The  acts  of  thought,  again,  although  (as  we  have  seen)  they  are  not  in- 
trinsicallv  ex|>eriences,  are  either  subjective  or  objective,  according  to  the 
nature  of  their  object. 

in.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  'experience'  by  no  means  implies  complete- 
ness or  ind^)endence  of  the  conscious  datum  so  named.  In  sensation,  for  ex- 
ample^ I  have  as  objective  experience  the  having  of  a  sensonr  content,  and 
as  subjective  experience  the  experience  of  myself  as  sensing.  Every  objective 

i^Iipps,  LeUfaden,  1903,  16  fif.,  esp.  20. 
^^Ihid.,  1909,  1-43. 
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ezperienoe  thiis  indudes  or  inoorporates  a  pubjeciive  ezperienoe.  In  the 
same  way  my  acts,  though  not  in  themselves  experiences,  are  subjective 
experiences  in  the  sense  that  in  and  with  them  I  experience  myself  as  think- 
ing, desiring,  etc. 

IV.  Lipps  distinguishes  receptive  experiences,  acts  and  states.  The 
receptive  experiences  are  those  that  we  'run  up  against:'  sensations,  the 
experience  of  claim.  At  the  opposite  pole  from  them  stand  the  acts  of  cona- 
tion, in  which  we  aim  at  some  object.  The  affective  statep  differ  from  both. 

V.  Sensations  are  differentiated  as  sig^t^  hearing,  etc. 

States  are  all  included  within  the  opposition  pleasantness-unpleasant- 
ness, or  move  in  that  dimension.  Since,  however,  many  states  are  named, 
it  appears  that  a  further  differentiation  must  be  made. 

Acts  are  specified  in  some  detail.  Thus  we  have  acts  of  production 
(evocation  (A  images  of  imay nation),  acts  of  mixed  reception  and  produo- 
duction  (thou^t),  acts  of  aiming;  (conation),  acts  of  'bracing  up  to'  and 
^putting  the  final  touch  on'  (starting  and  stoppmg  points  of  conative  activ- 
ity), acts  of  acknowledgment  (judgment).  The  relations  are  not  quite 
dear.  Perhaps  there  are  two  genera  of  acts:  the  one  induding  as  spedes  the 
acts  of  imagmation,  thought  and  judgment,  the  other  those  of  conation 
and  conative  activity. 

VI.  Ck>nation  and  activity  may  be  dther  active  or  passive. 
Ck>nation  and  activity  may,  further,  be  dther  inner  or  outer,  according 

to  the  nature  of  the  object  on  wfcdch  the^^  are  directed.  Inner  activitjr  is 
activity  of  apprehension,  activity  of  imagination,  activity  of  apperception 
(which  latter  is,  again,  varioudy  specified).  Outer  activity  is  bodily  activ- 
ity. 

It  appears  that  we  have  in  the  experiences  of  conation  (subjectified 
experience  of  claim)  and  of  conative  activity  (feeling  of  actual  and  poten- 
tial activity)  a  foundation  or  undercurrent  of  subjective  experience  dis- 
tinguishable from  the  specific  feelings  which  colour  it:  but  tJie  point  is  not 
dear. 

Vn.  Along  with  acts  and  activities  are  given  subjective  experiences 
of  their  relation:  experiences  of  conditioning,  of  issuance,  of  dependence, 
which  Lipps  groups  together  as  experiences  of  motivation. 

VIII.  Every  consdous  experience  and  evervthing  experienced  in 
consciousness  may  later  recur  in  the  form  of  a  reproductive  image  or  image 
of  ideation. 

IX.  Ck>nsciousness  is  intentional,  but  it  is  intentional  in  varying 
manner  and  degree.  Sensations  contain  an  object  only  potentially  or  im- 
pbcitly.  Acts  of  thou^t  explicate  these  objects,  in  such  wise  that  con- 
sciousness may  thereafter  busy  itself  with  them-  there  is  in  thought  "a 
peculiar  interaction  between  the  I  and  the  objects.''  Conation  and  conative 
activity  are,  on  the  other  hand,  alwa3rs  'aimed  at'  something;  they  'are' 
the  interrelation  or  the  cooperation  between  the  object  with  its  daun  and 
the  individual  consciousness.  And  since  all  feeUngs  are  colourings  of  this 
conative  activity,  I  cannot  fed  without  feeling  myself  somehow  related  to 
an  object;  I  am  cheerful  or  depressed,  confident  or  in  despair,  'about' 
something.  Finally  the  experiences  of  motivation  appear  to  be  intentional 
in  the  same  way  as  experiences  of  conation  in  general. 

There  is  little  here  to  suggest  the  tabular  statement  of  1903. 
No  doubt,  all  the  four  classes  of  the  earlier  edition  may  be  traced 
in  the  later;  but  our  efforts  at  precise  arrangement  are  baffled, 
and  we  wonder  whether,  after  all,  the  simplicity  of  Lipps'  first 
exposition  was  not  itself  rather  apparent  than  real.  At  any  rate, 
no  clue  to  the  psychological  labyrinth  is  now  to  be  foimd  among 
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the  conscious  experiences.  If  we  wish  to  set  things  in  order  we 
must  go  below  and  behind  consciousness  to  the  unconscious 
real. — 

Summaries  are  tedious  to  make  and  tedious  to  read.  We 
have  undertaken  them,  in  these  two  instances,  for  the  light  that 
they  and  the  comparisons  resulting  from  them  may  throw  upon 
the  act-systems  in  general.  And  we  note,  first,  that  they  raise, 
pretty  definitely,  the  doubt  whether  intentionalism  is  adequate 
to  the  whole  subject-matter  of  psychology.  That,  to  be  sure, 
is  a  large  question,  which  we  could  not,  in  any  event,  seek  to 
answer  at  this  point :  we  note  only  that  it  is  raised,  and  raised  at 
the  very  outset,  by  the  act-systems  themselves.  Stout  appears 
to  have  transgressed  the  boimdaries  which  he  originally  ac- 
cepted, and  lipps  saves  the  principle  only  by  adding  an  implicit 
to  his  explicit  intentionality.  In  another  way,  however,  the 
sunmiaries  afford  us  positive  light, — ^light  upon  the  attitude 
and  interest  of  the  authors  of  these  systems.  It  is  clear  that 
the  interest  Ues  in  argument  and  discussion  and  explication 
and  distinction,  in  the  logic  of  system,  rather  than  in  the  facts 
of  observation. 

It  is,  indeed,  nothing  less  than  illuminating  to  read  Stout's 
editions  with  an  eye  to  facts.  The  third  edition  has  sought  to 
bring  its  references  down  to  date,  so  that  Sherrington  replaces 
Foster  and  Myers  replaces  Ebbinghaua.  But  the  writer's  fac- 
tual equipment  has  increased  hardly  at  all.  'Views'  are  what 
Stout  is  concerned  with,  the  critical  discussion  of  other  men's 
views  and  the  expnosition  of  his  own.  The  whole  vast  field  of 
experiment,  with  its  perplexing  entanglements  of  dependence 
on  conditions  and  theoretical  bias  and  degree  of  training  of  ob- 
servers and  all  the  rest, — this  whole  bulk  of  raw  material  for  the 
science  of  psychology  is  passed  indifferently  by,  for  what  Locke 
and  Hume  and  Lotze,  and  Ward  and  James  and  Ladd  and 
Marshall  and  Stout  himself  'think'  about  psychology.  Even 
where,  as  in  the  instance  of  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals. 
Stout  refers  to  monographic  soiu'ces,  even  here  his  attitude  is 
not  primarily  that  of  the  man  of  science,  careful  of  method  and 
wary  of  generalization;  he  is  interested  rather  in  the  inferences 
that  have  been  drawn  from  observation,  in  the  systematic  set- 
ting of  the  facts,  in  their  interpretation  and  explanation.  And 
as  to  lipps!  the  student  of  Lipps  will  hardly  realize  that  there 
paay  be,  within  the  compass  of  psychology,  facts  of  the  same  ex- 
istential order  that  he  has  met  in  his  study  of  physics  and 
biology.  He  reads  of  unutterables,  indescribables,  mdefinables, 
uniques,  which  he  is  required  to  'experience;'  and  he  reads 
throu^  a  serried  array  of  imperatively  dogmatic  statements 
regarding  these  ultimates,  which  he  is  required  to  accept. 
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Should  he  wish  to  go  further,  he  is  referred  to  other  works  by 
Lipps  himself.**^ 

We  may  grant  that  Lipps'  opinions,  and  Stout's  too,  are 
heartily  worth  knowing;  we  may  grant  also — ^nay  more,  we 
shall  insist — ^that  logical  construction  has  its  necessary  place,  is 
(so  to  say)  the  full  half  of  a  scientific  system.  Only  we  cannot 
forget  that  the  half  here  is  less  than  the  whole.  Moreover,  we 
see  from  om*  summaries  that  the  statements  originally  made, 
whether  dogmatic  or  argumentative,  are  sadly  instable.  Ward 
once  remarked  that  systematic  psychology  "is  not  liable  to 
change  every  half-dozen  years."***  What  is  it  then,  in  this  psy- 
chology of  act,  that  does  change?  Something  changes:  simple 
apprehension  is  superadded  upon  cognition,  the  pure  I  is  ru^ 
out  and  invited  in,  perception  drops  from  the  judgmental  to  the 
prejudgmental  level,  contents  are  and  are  not  experiences,  sen- 
sation has  and  has  not  an  act  of  its  own,  and  so  forth.  Here, 
surely,  are  systematic  changes!  Nor  would  they  be  open  to 
criticism  if  they  reflected  and  kept  pace  with  the  growing  store 
of  facts,  and  if  the  facts  were  set  out  at  large  as  groimd  and  war- 
rant of  the  changes.  In  the  absence  of  groimding  facts,  and  in 
view  of  the  general  trend  and  tenor  of  their  work,  we  must  con- 
clude that  the  psychologising  of  Stout  and  Lipps  is,  essentially, 
a  matter  of  applied  logic.  They  begin  with  certain  empirical 
concepts, — ^the  objective  reference  of  consciousness,  the  con- 
scious I;  they  proceed  to  explicate  these  concepts  as  thoroughly 
and  minutely  as  they  can;  and  the  longer  and  more  earnestly 
they  meditate,  the  greater  is  the  wealth  of  discoverable  mean- 
ing, the  greater  the  number  of  its  discriminable  aspects.  This, 
then,  is  the  positive  Ught  that  our  summaries  throw  upon  the 
actns^stems.*** 

(a)  The  mention  of  act  and  content  of  sensation  brings  us  to  a 
second  point.  There  can  be  no  possible  question  that  sensation 
— however  it  is  to  be  defined ;  and  we  need  not,  for  a  long  time  to 
come,  enquire  too  curiously  about  its  definition — ^has  been, 
from  the  l^ginning,  a  source  of  real  difficulty  to  the  actnsystems. 
The  story  is  rougmy  told  in  the  following  table: 

i^The  third  edition  of  the  Leitfaden  refers  the  reader  to  three  books 
written  by  other  authors:  for  sensation  and  fusion  to  Wundt's  Physiol. 
Psych.,  for  tonal  fusion  to  Stumpf's  T(mp8ych.f  and  for  memory  to  M. 
Ofimer's  Das  OeddchtniSf  a  work  which  app^u^  while  the  new  edition  of  the 
Leitfaden  was  in  preparation. 

^*»Mind,  N.  8.  iii.,  1894, 143. 

^^It  may  be  added,  in  the  sense  of  oiu*  previous  discussions,  that  the 
scientific  psychologist,  whose  addiction  to  fact  may  leave  him  neglectful 
of  his  logic,  has  a  good  deal  to  learn  from  this  explication  of  concepts.  I 
have  sometimes  be^  stag^red  to  read  what  my  own  'sensationalism'  logic- 
allv  'implied,'  when  I  neither  admitted  the  sensationalism  nor  acknow- 
leoged  the  implications.  All  the  same,  such  logical  criticism  is  salutary. 
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S^isation  Act  Content 

Brentano,  H6fler,  Alexander  Psychical  Physical 

Witaaek,  Geyser  Psychical  Psychical 

Stumpf  P&ychical  Phenomenolodcal 

lippsy  Husserl,  Messer  None  Psycnical 

The  table,  as  a  mere  outline,  obscures  many  differences. 
Brentano  identifies  content  with  object;  Hdfler  has  an  analogue 
to  sensation  proper  in  the  ideation  of  a  simple  psychical,  a 
psychological  element;  Alexander  regards  all  psychical  acts  as 
acts  of  conation;  and  so  on.  The  table  takes  accoimt,  too,  only 
of  certain  systems  in  which  the  term  'act'  is  systematically  em- 
ployed. It  omits  Miinsterberg's  'noetic  relation,'  and  Stout's 
'presentative  fimction,'  and  so  on.  It  shows,  nevertheless,  how 
real  the  difficulty  is.  The  one  thing  certain  is  that,  somewhere 
in  the  world,  we  come  upon  sensory  contents;  and  then  we  must 
decide  for  ourselves  whether  they  are  physical  or  psychical  or 
neither  physical  nor  psychical.  And  we  have  not  even  so  much 
of  assurance  as  regards  the  sensory  act."® 

The  doubt  raised  by  our  siunmaries,  whether  intentionalism 
is  adequate  to  the  subject-matter  of  psycholo^,  seems  therefore 
to  be  well  foimded.  For  if  one  starts  out  with  intentionalism 
one  can  hardly  find  anything  simpler  than  the  perception  of 
external  objects.  But  ^en  one  is  reminded,  whether  histor- 
ically or  empirically,  that  there  is  something  logically  prior*" 
to  perception,  namely,  sensation;  and  yet  sensation  is  not  ob- 
viously intentional.  What,  then,  is  to  be  done?  Well,  one  may 
speak  of  intentional  consciousness  as  'consciousness  in  the  preg- 
nant sense,' — ^whatever  that  may  mean;  one  may  draw  a  dis- 
tinction between  matter  and  form  of  consciousness, — ^as  if  form 
were  in  some  way  a  guarantee  of  intention;  one  may  oppose 
'potential'  to  'actual'  intention, — whatever,  again,  that  may 
mean.  Or  one  may  throw  the  sensory  content  overboard,  and 
keep  the  sensory  act  as  a  mode  of  perception  or  ideation  or 
conation.  Or  one  may  hold  fast  to  the  letter  of  intentionalism, 
and  make  the  sensation,  act  and  content  together,  an  humbler 
understudy  of  perception.  It  is  a  matter  of  taste  which  course 
one  adopts,  and  it  is  a  matter  of  skill  how  well  the  resulting 
system  holds  together.  Whence  of  course  it  follows  that  no  de- 
gree of  subjective  assiu'ance  and  no  refinement  of  critical  acumen 

»»A.  H6fler,  Psycholoaie,  1907,  210;  S.  Alexander,  "On  Sensation?  and 
Images,"  Proc.  of  the  ArtatoL  Soc.,  1910,  N.  S.  x.,  1910,  i  ff.;  J.  Geyser, 
Ldirbuch  d.  cdlg.  Psych.^  1912,  49,  224,  306;  H.  MOnsterberg,  Chnmdguge  d. 
P$Uch,f  i.,  1900,  309;  Stout,  Mantud,  1913,  210. 

""Or,  perhaps,  chronoloracally  prior;  sensation,  in  certain  S3rstem&, 
still  has  a  genetic  flavour.  Cf.  H.  Hofmann^^'Untersuchungen  Uber  den 
Empfindungsbc^ff,"  Arch,  /.  d.  ges.  Psych.,  xxvi.,  1913,  i  ff. 
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on  one's  own  part  can  prevent  a  like  assurance  and  a  countering 
criticism  on  the  part  of  others.  But  a  house  divided  against  it- 
self shaU  not  stand. 

(3)  After  all,  though,  it  may  be  said,  we  have  not  proved  that 
the  'house'  is  divided.  Sensations  lie  on  the  outskirts  of  psy- 
chology, form  the  ragged  edge  of  the  psychological  system;  we 
meet  them  at  the  outset,  but  we  have  very  little  to  do  with  tiiem 
thereafter.  Besides,  the  difficulty,  such  as  it  is,  may  readily  be 
cut;  it  has  been  cut  cleanly  enough  by  Stumpf,  who  dismisses 
all  the  doubtful  elements,  aXL  sensory  and  imaginal  contents,  to  a 
limbo  of  their  own.  Why  should  we  lay  so  much  emphasis  upon 
a  merely  preliminary  difficulty? 

The  objection  forgets  that  we  are  talking  of  system,  and  that 
a  system  must  be  systematic  throughout.  It  forgets  that  the 
diversity  of  opinion  among  the  psychologists  of  act  is  due  pre- 
cisely to  their  efifort  toward  a  consistent  systematization.  Their 
chief  interest  is  here,  on  the  side  of  applied  logic;  and  a  breie^- 
down  at  the  beginning  is,  logically,  as  serious  as  a  break-down 
later  on.  We  need  not  rest,  however,  with  this  reply.  We  will 
go  to  the  heart  of  the  systems,  to  the  doctrine  of  attention; 
and  we  shall  find  that  attention,  no  less  than  sensation,  is  a 
stumbling-block  to  the  intentionalist  school. 

We  hasten  to  make  an  exception  of  Lipps;  but  then  lipps' 
whole  system  is  exceptional.  It  embodies,  so  to  say,  two  psy- 
chologies, real  and  phenomenal,  unconscious  and  conscious. 
Every  real  psychicd  process  has,  according  to  Lipps,  an  intrinsic 
energy,  in  virtue  of  which  it  attracts  or  appropriates  p^chical 
force.  Attention,  now,  is  a  term  which  belongs  in  strictness, 
not  to  consciousness,  but  to  the  domain  of  the  real  mind:  it  is 
nothing  else  than  the  psychical  force  which,  accruing  to  a  real 
process,  lifts  it  (under  favorable  conditions)  above  the  limen  of 
consciousness.  We  then  'have'  a  conscious  content.  If  the  pro- 
cess appropriates  still  more  force,  or  if  attention  turns  to  it  in 
greater  degree,  it  becomes  a  process  of  thought,  and  we  have  in 
consciousness  the  activity  of  apprehension  which  culminates 
in  the  simple  act  of  thought.  Here  is  the  intellectual  limen.  If  the 
process  is  capable  of  yet  further  appropriation,  it  becomes  an 
apperceptive  process,  and  we  experience  in  consciousness  the 
activity  of  apperception,  which  results,  according  to  circum- 
stances, in  various  acts  of  higher  intellectual  orders.  Attention, 
throughout,  is  the  psychical  force  which  'turns  to'  or  'is  appro- 
priated by'  the  rejJ  process  of  ideation,  of  thought,  of  apper- 
ception. 

No  one  will  deny  that  this  doctrine  of  attention  is  logically 
constructed.  Our  objection,  if  we  object  at  all,  can  only  be  that  it 
rests  upon  a  basis  of  pure  invention.  That  is  for  Lipps  neither 
an  objection  nor  a  difficidty;  he  insists  that  invention  is  neces- 
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saiy,  and  that  his  own  "substructure  of  thought"  is  adequate 
to  the  psychological  occasion.  If,  as  he  admits,  we  know  nothing 
of  process  and  stage  of  process,  of  psychical  energy  and  psy- 
chical force,  that  truly  is  oiu*  niisfortime;  but  we  may  then  be 
all  the  more  grateful  to  thought  for  suppl3dng  the  deficiencies 
of  knowledge."* 

Such  is  the  exceptional  system,  for  which  attention  has  no 
terrors.  The  rest  are  less  happy.  Stumpf,  as  we  know,  identifies 
his  primitive  function  of  perceiving  with  a  'taking  note  of;' 
attention  thus  seems  to  be  present  to  consciousness  from  the 
first.  This  perceiving  has  a  graded  attribute  of  distinctness 
(DeuUichkeit),  which  Stumpf  nevertheless  trusts  so  little  that 
he  is  forced  to  speak  figuratively  of  an  'accumulation  of  con- 
sciousness.' Messer,  getting  no  help  from  Husserl,  turns  to 
Lipps;  attention  is  an  attitude  of  the  I,  logically  prior  to  our 
consciousness  of  objects, — and  all  consciousness  is  conscious- 
ness of  objects.  Witasek,  in  flat  contradiction  to  the  school  of 
Husserl,  inakes  attention  an  act,  one  of  the  ubiquitous  acts  of 
jud^ent.  "To  many  contemporary  psychologists,"  he  adds,"this 
opinion  will  appear  nothing  less  than  monstrous ;  all  the  same  it  is 
true;  and  anyone  who  has  a  discerning  eye  for  the  psychological 
specificity  of  the  act  of  judgment  will  recognize  it  without  diffi- 
culty in  the  ooi^tution  of  attention."  Geyser,  who  paraphrases 
attention  in  Lippsian  terms  as  our  "intellectual  occupation" 
with  an  object,  must  transcend  consciousness  in  both  directions 
in  order  to  bring  his  subject  imder  control.  Attention  as  psy- 
cho-physiologicia  energy  is  responsible  for  the  clearness  of 
certain  conscious  contents;  and  attention  as  the  intellectual 
occupation  of  the  mind  with  the  contents  of  consciousness  (this 
'mind'  is  a  matter  of  supplementary  inference,  not  of  observa- 
tion) is  responsible  for  our  reflective  fixation  of  them.  So  there 
are  two  attentions,  and  neither  is  psychological.  Pfander,  like 
the  Messer  of  Empfindung  und  Denken^  makes  attention  the 
higher  degree  of  our  consciousness  of  objects,  the  denser  or  more 
concentrated  portion  of  the  cone  of  Ught  which  issues  f  roni  the  I 
of  consciousness  and  plays  upon  its  immediate  objects.  Finally, 
Stout  retains  in  all  three  editions  the  statements  that  "attention 
18  simply  identical  wiUi  conation  considered  in  its  cognitive 
aspect"  and  that  "conation  and  cognitign  are  different  aspects 
kA  one  and  the  same  process,"  statements  which,  in  default  of 
some  equivocation,  would  seem  to  be  irreconcilable.^" 

^Leitfaden,  1909.  78-83,  141-148. 

"•Witasek,  Orundlinien,  297;  Geyser,  Lehrbuch,  256  ff.,  261  flf.,  724  f • 
See  esp.  263:  ''This  reflective  fiixiation  does  not  represent  the  consciousness- 
of.  i.  e.,  is  not  a  mode  of  awareness,  but  is  a  holding  fact  of  the  content  of 
wnich  we  are  conscious,  to  the  end  that  the  mind  energise  on  this  content 
its  acts  g(  relating,  and  thereby  extend  contentwise  its  awareness  of  the 
content."— Stout,  Jdannal,  1899,  247,  581;  1907,  257,  599;  1913,  367,  704; 
A.  Pfander,  EinfUkntng  in  d.  Psychol.,  1904, 272  ff.,  354  ff. 
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It  was  plainly  a  bad  day  for  empiricism  when  the  exper- 
imental movement  brought  attention  to  the  forefront  of  i^s- 
tematic  psychol<^y.^"  Intentionalism  can  deal  with  perception 
and  imagination  and  memory  and  thought  and  emotion  and 
desire,  but  hardly  with  attention.  As  in  sensation  it  finds  too 
little,  so  in  attention  it  finds  too  much.  For  what  is  attention, 
empirically  taken,  if  it  is  not  already  and  of  its  own  nature  in- 
tentional? It  too  is  a  surplusage,  and  so  it  suffers  a  fate  akin 
to  the  fate  of  sensation,  ^ther  it  is  thrown  out  of  consciousness, 
not  (to  be  sure)  into  physics  or  phenomenology,  but  into  a  realm 
of  logical  priority;  or  else  it  is  identified  with  some  particular 
intentional  process.  And  the  extremes  meet.  Perception,  which 
at  its  simplest  is  for  Hofler  and  Witasek  sensation,  becomes  for 
Stumpf ,  still  in  its  simplest  form,  an  implicit  attention. 


§14.  It  would  seem  then,  that  the  differences  among  the  act- 
systems  are  in  fact  fimdamental  and  inevitable,  not  superficial 
and  accidental.  On  the  side  of  subject-matter,  intentionalion 
cannot  cope  with  sensation  and  attention,  while  it  cannot  either 
dispense  with  them.  Witasek,  it  is  true,  takes  heroic  measures; 
sensation  is  perception,  and  attention  is  judgment:  the  system 
is  saved.  But  who,  outside  of  Memong's  school,  will  accept  a 
salvation  offered  on  such  Procrustean  terms?  Besides,  the  inter- 
est in  systemization,  in  appUed  logic  for  the  sake  of  the  logic, 
characterizes  all  the  psychologists  of  act.  Psychology  appeals, 
so  to  say,  to  their  personal  ingenuity  in  relating  and  distinguish- 
ing and  constructing;  and  where  the  appeal  is  thus  individual, 
there — as  in  philosophy  or  poetry — ^the  outcome  will  of  necessity 
reflect  the  personality  of  the  writer.  We  saw  that  there  are 
many  differences  between  Witasek  and  Messer.  We  may  now 
safely  say  that  these  differences  go  deep.  They  are  the  differ- 
ences, not  of  two  scientific  psychologists,  but  of  two  personali- 
ties expressing  themselves  in  the  terms  of  systematic  psychology. 
If  intentionalism  is  scientific,  then  science  can  no  longer  be 
called  impersonal. 

How  indeed  shall  we  accoimt,  otherwise  than  by  personality, 
by  training  induced  upon  given  temperament,  for  the  vaiying 
definitions  of  the  'act'  itself?  An  act  for  Lipps  is  a  doing,  the 
deed  of  the  I  of  consciousness.  The  picture  that  rises  from  his 
pages  is  that  of  a  strenuous  and  resoiu'ceful,  highly  self-conscious 
'individual,'  acting  and  reacting  in  a  world  of  other  individuals 
and  of  material  things.  An  act  for  Husserl  is  something  very 
different,  something  that  by  contrast  almost  suggests  passivity: 
an  experience  of  a  certain  essential  constitution,  of  intrinsicdly 

*"Cf.  my  Feeling  and  AUention,  1908,  171  ff. 
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intentional  make-up.  Husserl  accordingly  reminds  us  of  nothing 
80  much  as  the  skilled  lexicographer,  teasing  from  the  word  be- 
fore him  every  discriminable  shade  of  meaning,  and  nicely  dis- 
tinguishing it  from  the  words  that  everyday  use  has  made  us 
think  s3monymous.  Stumpf's  act,  lastly,  lies  between  these 
other  two.  It  is  active,  in  the  sense  that  it  is  found  or  given  as 
active;  it  is  by  no  means  the  deed  of  an  I.  It  is  an  active  verb, 
moving  amidst  phenomena  and  relations,  and  generating  its 
'correlate,' — a  sort  of  caddis-worm  that  houses  itself  variously 
in  the  sticks  and  shells  and  stones  of  its  independently  variable 
surroundings.  We  need  not  go  further.  We  have  an  act  which  is 
my  doing  and  is  experienced  as  my  doing;  we  have  an  act  found 
as  active  ultimate  among  inactive  ultimates;  we  have  an  act 
which  is  an  embodied  intention,  the  subject-matter  of  a  mor- 
phology of  knowledge.  What,  then,  for  psychology,  is  'the  act?' 
We  are  brought  back,  after  all,  to  our  polemical  starting-point: 
there  is  no  psychology  of  act,  there  are  only  psychologies.  But 
we  may  now  add,  as  at  the  beginning  we  could  not,  that  on  the 
basis  of  intentionalism  there  will  be  only  psychologies. 

Here,  however,  we  remark  a  notable  difference  between  the 
psychology  of  act  and  the  psychology  of  function.  There  is  no 
reason  to  suppose  that  functional  psychology  enjoys  any  long 
lease  of  life.  It  was  bom  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  post-Darwin- 
ian days,  when  evolution  seemed  to  answer  all  the  riddles  of  the 
universe;  it  has  been  nourished  on  analogies  drawn  from  a  loose 
and  popular  biology;  it  will  pass  as  other  fashions  pass.  Even 
now,  indeed,  it  may  be  passing.  The  movement  that  has  labelled 
itself  'behaviorism' — a  'psychology'  not  only  without  a  psyche 
and  a  psychical,  but  also  without  a  psychological — appears  to 
get  its  motivation,  at  any  rate  on  the  negative  side,  from  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  psychology  of  function.^^  But  be  that  as  it 
may,  there  is  no  seed  of  life  in  f unctionalism  compared  with  the 
power  of  perennial  self-renewal  that  inheres  in  intentionalism. 
Functional  psychology  (if  we  may  again  change  the  figure)  is  a 
parasite,  and  the  parasite  of  an  organism  doomed  to  extinction, 
whereas  intentionalian  is  as  durable  as  common  sense.  We 
noted  long  ago  that  the  empirical  psychologist  (we  may  now 

^Behaviorism  has  not  yet  become  clear  either  as  to  its  own  working  con- 
cepts or  as  to  ith  relations  to  psychology:  see  A.  Robinson, ' 'Behavior  as  a  Psy- 
chological Concept,"  Proc.  Arist.  Soc.,  N.  S.j  xviii.,  1918,  271  fif.  A  reaction 
against  functionalism  is  suggested  by  the  biologdcal  flavor  of  behavioristic 
writings,  and  is  expressly  admitted  by  J.  B.  Watson  (Behavior,  an  Intro' 
dudion  to  Comparative  Psychology^  191 4»  Sf*)*  Logically,  indeed,  a  strict 
behaviorism  can  have  no  quarrel  with  an  existential  psychology,  since  there 
is  no  point  of  contact  between  the  two  disciplines.  The  only  possible  relation 
is  that  of  correlation,  and  the  extreme  behaviorist  declines  to  correlate. 
Cf.  my  critique  of  Watson.  "On  'Psychology  as  the  Behaviorist  Views  It/  *' 
Proc  Amer,  Philos,  Soc,,  liii.,  1914,  no.  213. 
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c:terrour>»  wrji  camr^  icii  w:*ii  ;:is  feix)w^*nan,  and  in  fas  di»- 
focr^  w:Tri  hz=i?eif.^  Tb*:  is  how^  Inisd'  itataraDj  pfcsents 
hseif  lo  cc-cmca  aecee.  to  tfce  =Lia  of  a5airs.  to  the  intdl^mt 
man  of  ^cjec-e  wiio  fade  peyd^DJociral  training  A  great 
mathenatiotiii  and  phygd^t.  speafccc  in  1869  <rf  the  ''phe- 
DOG3»a  of  min.i"  declared  :fcat  ^5cien<e  can  be  expected  to  do 
bet  little  to  help  a?  fcere.  ai^»  the  t=j?tnEDent  of  reaeai^  k  itsdf 
the  object  of  inT<?i5tiotioG."  fcice  that  is  to  aay^  the  mind  iHiich 
we  study  b  the  ini£d  by  which  we  study,  or  the  intentional  ex- 
periences which  we  seek  to  kscw  are  the  intentional  expmenoes 
whCTeby  we  kr»w.  Ard  if  it  b  objected  that  fifty  years  have 
aQowed  a  |?ood  deal  of  water  to  tiow  mider  oor  »entific  Mdgra, 
we  may  point  o<it  that  Stokes"  words  are  repeated  by  the  pl^si- 
cist  Tait  in  iS55  and  by  the  bk^oeist  Thomson  in  191 1.®*  Tbey 
woald  be  accepted  today,  withoat  objection  or  reflection,  by  the 
vast  majority  of  sdeniinc  men  out^de  of  psycholo^  itself. 
SmaD  wonder,  then,  that  within  p6yrhok)gy  too  this  same  oom- 
nion-eense  attitude,  an  attitade  natmal  to  is  as  our  mother- 
tongue,  ^KKiki  never  fail  of  representatives!  We  aJH^H  always 
have  psychologists  of  Brmtano's  stripe:  what  we  have  tried  to 
make  dear  is  that  these  men  will  give  us  penrchologies,  bat  not 
(as  Brentano  hoped;  psychology. 

These  conchisions  may  content  ik.  In  showing  that  inten- 
tionaUsm  takes  the  obvious^  natural,  proximate,  comnKHi-eense 
view  <rf  peychobgy  and  psychological  problems,  and  that  the 
adoption  of  this  pre-scientific  view  as  scientific  pots  a  premium 
upon  individual  differences,  upon  personal  ingenuity  of  eiqdi- 
eation  and  arrangement,  we  have  probaU^  d<me  as  much  as  by 
mere  coimter-argcmient  we  are  able  to  do.  It  would  be  usdess 
to  write  out,  over  against  the  psychologists  of  act,  the  list  ot 
those  who  deny  that  they  find  intenti<Hial  experiences  in  the 
contents  of  consciousness,  for  the  aflSrmative  is  always  in  better 
logical  case  than  the  negative.  Moreover,  the  denial  itself  shifts 
the  imi verse  ot  discourse,  or  changes  the  pointof  view  from  which 
'consciousness'  is  regarded.  When  Ach  teDs  us  that  an  observer 
reports,  from  the  fore-period  of  a  simide  sensory  reaction,  one 
knowing  (Wissen)  and  three  to  five  awarenesses  (Betoustiheiten), 
we  may  perhaps  be  surprised  by  the  fullness  of  the  report,  and 
may  even  go  so  far  as  to  suspect  the  influence  of  suggestive 

***Thi»  JotTRNAL,  xxxii.,  1921,  119. 

""O.  O.  Stokes,  Presidential  Address,  in  Report  of  the  39<A  Meeting  of 
the  Brit.  A$en.Jor  the  Advancement  of  Sdenee,  1870,  cv.;  P.  Q.  Tait,  La^ 
turei  on  9ome  Recent  Advancee  in  Physical  Science,  1885,  26;  J.  A  Thom- 
son, Introduction  to  Science,  191 1,  105. 
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questioning;  but  we  do  not  meet  the  situation  by  declaring 
that  ''a  knowing  (Wissen)  is  never  given  in  consciousness;'' 
we  have  then  simply  substituted  our  own  definition  of  psychol- 
ogy for  that  of  Ach.^*'  The  one  complete  and  positive  reply  to 
intentionalism  is  the  existential  system,  the  system  that  is 
partially  and  confusedly  set  forth  (an3rthing  like  completeness 
and  purity  of  exposition  is  not  possible  to  our  present  knowledge) 
in  the  works  of  Wundt  and  KOlpe  and  Ebbinghaus.^^  If  we  can 
build  psychology  upon  a  definition  that  is  scientific  as  the  word 
'science'  is  to  be  understood  in  the  light  of  the  whole  history  of 
human  thought;  and  if  we  can  follow  methods  and  achieve 
results  that  are  not  unique  and  apart  but,  on  the  contrary,  of  the 
same  order  as  the  methods  and  results  of  physics  and  biology; 
then,  by  sheer  shock  of  di£ference,  the  act-63rstems  will  appear 
as  exercises  in  applied  logic,  stamped  with  the  personahty  of 
their  authors.  They  will  not,  on  that  account,  languish  and  die, 
because  'mind  in  use'  will  always  have  its  fascination,  but  they 
will  no  longer  ventiu^  to  offer  themselves  as  science.^*® 


§15.  Negative  criticism  always  needs  more  words  than  pos- 
itive construction.  The  upshot  of  the  preceding  paragraphs 
may,  however,  be  condensed  into  a  brief  statement.  The  claim 
has  been  made  that  'conscious'  phenomena  constitute  a  special 

"•N.^Ach,   I7e6ir  die  WtUensUlUqhnt  vnddas  Denken,  1905,  40  f.; 


Marbe,  ExpenmerUdl-psychologische  unterauchungen  Hber  das  urUH^  eine 
BirdeUwng  in  die  Logii,  1901,  92;  cf.  G.  E.  MOller,  Zur  Analyse  der  Oe- 
ddcfUmstdagkeU  wid  dee  VorBtmungwerlavfeSf  iii.,  1913,  542;  A.  Messer, 
ExperimenteU-peychologische  Unteriuchungen  Hber  doe  Dentoi,  Arch,  /. 
d.  gee,  Peych.,  viii.,  1906,  207  n.  It  is  needless  to  say,  after  the  criticism 
made  of  liidd's  psychology,  that  I  agree  with  Marbe;  I  am  here  con- 
cerned with  formal  argument. 

>f*I  am  thinking,  of  course,  of  the  earlier  Kttlpe  (''Das  Ich  und  die  Aus- 
senwelt."  L^hiioe,  Sivdien,  vii.,  1892,  405;  Qrwndiee  der  Psychol,^  1893, 
27),  ana  of  Ebbin^^us  before  his  work  was  edited  by  Diirr. 

>**In  Thought-proceeeee,  60  f .,  I  sought  to  'psychologise'  Brentano's  act 
as  being,  existentially,  the  temporal  factor  intnnsic  to  psychological  sub- 
HMt-matter.  Thereupon  a  friencDy  critic  remarked:  ''On  peut  s'^tonner  que 
Titchener. .  .ait  cm  devoir  exposer  et  discuter  des  tlKgories  dont  la  valeur 
psycholoflque  est  douteuse.  II  s'agit  plut6t  d'analyses  verbales,  d'id^o- 
gie,  de  subtilit^s,  de  distinctions  soolastiaues''  (T.  Ribot,  Rev,  phil,,  bdx., 
1910,  650).  My  attempt  sprang,  indeea,  from  a  rather  desperate  desire 
somdiow  to  bring  intentionalism  and  existentialism  together  at  close  quar- 
ters, and  to  transcend  the  mere  calling  of  names.  If  the  two  schools  were 
in  any  real  sense  schools  of  psjrchology,  then — I  thought — ^they  must  after 
all  be  concerned  at  bottom  with  the  same  problems;  and  I  knew  that  the 
epithets  'scholastic'  and  'sensationalist'  were  often  applied  ignorantly  and 
unintelliffently.  Tlie  same  ^rear,  loio,  gave  us.  however,  Wimdt's  essay  on 
"P^ychologismus  imd  Logizismus''^  ( A£nn«  Schriften,  i.,  51 1  fiF.),  which  am- 
ply justifies  Ribot's  reproaches. 
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ei»s  of  cc  Vxtg  of  eugraa^ce.  rrrrcatdhr  %nd  ncficalhr  distiiict 
frocn  pb»iccDe&ft  th;^  mr^  aix-cccasciixB^  and  that  the  scienoe 
Of  pfT-:£c«:«j  ias  w  io  wha  zht  oc'^ects  of  this  given  ^lao. 
Tbe  resulTizc  sjscec:::*  Are  «*.ber  rmietiocal  or  intentionaL  We 
bAT»  i:iizsd  -hi:  tr  Srch  cr^e?  thi?T  are  fTr.pirkaL  that  is,  tech- 
cciocjcal;  zi^j  t«=.  aad  end  vhh  "rr.frd  ra  use/  They  refwe- 
srct  vbis  v^  =::iT  irtiH  ac  an  of  ZDiefitai  Sris^  as  distinjp:uished 
froci  a  5ciie&!i?  of  =ectal  Irr*. — a  fiecjeral  Applied  p^chology' 
chu  a?  ic«p'.-ally  pn^rr  :o  ibe  speri^  "appiied  psrrhologies'  of 
<vhx-a:iccu  rcxadcc.  iiw.  =i»ci±3e,  c:-r,i5trT.  Functioiul  pey- 
c&CLO«;y  is  ;hroc£ti  an<d  ihrcpc^  teiecuockaL  and  by  bidogiaJ 
anakxy  tiys  ocwi  i??!>?ril  =ocTra«v  enber  directly  or  through  the 
ii:^?fttsecia:Joc  cf  riiix>?c»cci«.'ai  theory,  for  tiie  right  cmduct 
of  oar  pcaccivtjkl  h:>.  Ir.:ec.:3ccAl  p5yciic4ogy  is  at  once  more 
ir!oiTi%ixLaI  and  leas  nair^  thin  fjincrioQaL  We  may  peihaps  say 
ihdki  \^  tcecsral  task  i>  loci-.-aZy  to  anahrie,  to  e^^licate,  the 
opefaiJOQs  oc  prrrercx-c  and  tho<ait,  is  these  tenns  are  under- 
stood by  :be  atrridce  eviuv-ared  pefsoQ  or  are  received  from  phil- 
cis^^pfcical  tradirxxi;  this  h  ex:^nds  this  procedure  of  logical 
analy^  to  ecxxjoc  and  will  understood  in  the  same  way:  and 
chat  it  jeefcs  dnally.  with  ciarked  individual  difference,  to  base 
the  vKve  of  pt^yohot^xy  u;x»a  the  intentional  principle.  It  is 
thus^  like  cixttnxxi  sectse,  an  appikd  5oc:c.  though  unlike  com- 
DKHi  sen^  it*  interest  lies  iDOce  in  the  locie  and  less  in  the  results 
of  appiio;At:v^.  Hence  it  has  a  natural  actuation  to  philosophy, 
and  esfvcially  to  theory  of  knowiedse  or  pure  logic.  Smce, 
howe>^er,  it  is  not  it;?eif  pure  kwc,  but  rather  a  logical  account 
of  *p^'ehical  phenooiena/  it  stands  also  in  ckee  relation  to  the 
particular  technok^:ieis  erf  mind,  and  especially  to  education."* 

We  see.  then,  that  these  "psycbolocws  of  consciousness,'  in 
order  to  maintain  a  lo^cal  continuity  with  philosophy  above  and 
everyday  practice  below,  sever  psychology  from  the  other 
scienceSs  and  redefine  ^science*  to  suit  their  case.  We  can  under- 
stand how  philosophy,  while  wholly  unconscious  of  bias,  should 
look  with  fa\t>r  upon  such  sx-r^tems  and  with  disfavor  or  indif- 
ference upon  a  truly  scientific  psychology.  We  can  imderstand, 
too,  how  it  comes  about  that  current  philosophy  should  have 
much  to  say  concerning  psj'chology,  and  but  Uttle  to  say  of 
physics  and  chemistry.  We  can  imderstand  that  psychiatrists 
and  educators,  eager  to  turn  ps>-chology  to  practical  ends, 
should  appeal  to  s>-stems  that  are  already  technological  and 
should  look  impatiently  away  from  the  bare  impersonal  facts 


"•*!  am  here  characterising  technolog>-  a  pcHoriy  by  reference  to  the  pure 
science  upon  which  it  prepondcarantiy  draws^  In  strictness  such  character- 
isation is  not  permissible. 
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of  an  existential  science.^"  All  this  we  can  understand,  and 
understanding  takes  off  the  bitter  edge  of  controversy.  But  we 
see,  on  the  other  hand,  that  physics  and  chemistry,  and  of  late 
years  biology  also,  are  going  their  theoretical  way  without  look- 
ing aside  either  to  philosophy  or  to  application.  We  see  that 
they  are  achieving  results  of  which  philosophy  must,  in  the  long 
run,  take  account;  and  we  see  that  these  results  are  at  once 
fincUng  technical  application.  All  this,  therefore,  is  ground  of 
encouragement  to  the  votary  of  a  strictly  scientific  psychology. 
And  if  our  negative  criticism  is  valid,  then  the  feeling  of  encour- 
agement becomes  an  imperative  'experience  of  claim.'  Psychol- 
ogy fairly  challenges  us  to  attempt  its  systematic  exposition 
on  an  existential  basis. 

>*>The  appeal  is  intelligible  in  the  light  of  history  and  of  the  historically 
conditioned  education  that  these  technologists  receive.  Yet  it  is  worth  re- 
membering that  there  is  no  general  technology  of  physics  or  chemistry  or 
biology,  to  mediate  between  the  sciences  and  their  special  technologies,  the 
special  branches  of  engineering  and  medicine.  Remote  and  aloof  from 
everyday  life  as  the  laboratories  are,  their  results  are  taken  up  into  practice 
at  firet  hand.  It  is  worth  remembering  too  that,  despite  all  the  psychological 
systems  from  Aristotle  down,  it  is  only  since  the  appearance  of  experimental 
psychology  and  its  attainment  of  impersonal  results  that  the  special  tech- 
nologies of  mind  have  ^rung  into  vigorous  being.  Cf.  O.  £.  MtUler,  Ztur 
Analyse  der  OedOchtniatiHgknt  und  de$  VorateUungsverlaufeSt  i.,  191 1,  147; 
H.  MOnsterberg,  Psychology  and  Social  Sanity,  1914,  291  ff. 
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AFFIRMATION  AND  NEGATION 


By  C.  H.  Gritfitts,  University  of  Michigan 


My  purpose  here  is  to  report  the  results  of  four  experiments 
dealing  with  the  processes  of  affirmation  and  negation,  and  not 
to  review  or  criticize  the  literature  on  the  subject.^  However, 
as  a  sort  of  a  text  or  point  of  departing,  I  have  chosen  the  fol- 
lowing from  Breese's  Psychology,  p.  323. 

"In  this  conection  we  should  note  that  the  so-called  negative  judg- 
ments, or  judjnnents  of  disbelief,  are  negative  only  in  the  form  of  language 
expression,  tne  judging  attitude  itself  is  alwayB  a  positive  one.  For  in- 
stance, on  seeing  a  coimterfeit  bill,  I  may  exclaim,  It  is  not  good'.  The 
judgment  here  consists  in  my  acceptance  of  the  represented  content  as 
'not  good'.  This  acceptance  is  psychologically  a  positive  attitude,  although 
the  expressed  form  is  negative.  The  judginent  involved  in  the  sentence 
The  table  is  not  roimd'  is  mv  positive  acceptance  of  'not-roundness'  as  an 
attribute  of  the  table.  Psycholojgically  there  are  no  negative  judgments 
any  more  than  there  are  negative  perceptions,  or  images,  or  memories. 
It  IS  only  from  the  logical  point  of  view  that  judgments  may  be  called  neg- 
ative, and  then  only  because  of  their  external  form." 

The  four  experiments  to  be  described  in  this  report  were 
devised  to  test  this  theory  regarding  negation,  a  theory  which 
one  finds  expressed  frequently  in  logical  and  psychological  lit- 
erature.  Stated  briefly,  these  experiments  were: 

I.  Reaction-times:  colors.  Colored  cards  were  shown  in  an  exposure 
apparatus,  the  subject  being  instructed  to  move  a  lever  in  one  direction  if 
the  color  were  red,  for  example,  and  in  the  opposite  direction  if  the  color 
were  not  red. 

II.  Cancellation  of  letter  groups.  Printed  sheets  containing  100 
groups  of  four  letters  each  were  handea  to  the  subjects.  On  some  they  were 
to  cancel  those  groups  containing  specified  letters,  on  other  sheets  those 
groups  in  which  none  of  the  specified  letters  appeared. 

III.  Reaction  times:  multiplication  equations.  Multiplication  equa- 
tions were  typewritten  on  cards  to  fit  the  Ach  exposure  apparatus.  The 
subject  was  instructed  to  move  the  reaction-lever  in  one  direction  when  the 
answer  was  correct  and  in  the  opposite  when  it  was  incorrect. 

rV.  Cancellation  of  paired  letters.  225  pairs  of  letters  were  mimeo- 
graphed on  each  of  the  five  sheets  given  to  each  subject.  On  some  Uiey  were 
to  cancel  those  pairs  in  which  the  two  letters  were  the  same,  on  others  those 
pairs  in  which  the  two  letters  were  different. 

Experiment  I. 
A  reaction-time  set-up  of  apparatus  was  used  in  this  exper- 
iment. It  included  an  Ach  card-exposure  apparatus  for  4  x  8  cm. 
cards,  a  Hipp  or  pendulum  chronoscope,  and  a  special  reaction 

^A  brief  bibliog  raphy  is  given  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

84 
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inBtrument  so  made  that  movement  of  a  lever  either  to  the  right 
or  to  the  left  would  either  make  or  break  the  circuit,  as  desired. 
Several  different  sets  of  cards  were  used,  each  of  which  contained 
fifty  cards  of  some  one  color,  and  ten  each  of  five  other  colors. 

The  one  color  which  appeared  fifty  times  in  the  set  was 
shown  to  the  subject,  who  was  instructed  to  react  in  one  way 
whenever  that  color  appeared  and  in  the  opposite  way  whenever 
any  other  color  appeared.  These  other  colors  were  not 
named.  The  subject  was  told  that  half  of  the  cards  were  of  the 
color  shown  him.  These  cards  were  shuffled  together  in  the 
presence  of  the  subject,  but  behind  the  exposure  apparatus. 
With  several  of  the  subjects  several  different  sets  were  used,  on 
different  days.  In  half  of  these  experiments  the  positive*  reac- 
tions were  to  the  left  and  the  negative  to  the  right;  in  the  other 
half  this  relation  was  reversed. 

Results.  The  average  reaction  times  for  the  positive  and 
negative  reactions  and  the  differences  between  them  are  shown 
in  Table  I.  Results  are  given  for  each  day's  work  with  each 
subject.  While  there  was  naturally  some  variability  in  the  re- 
action time  for  each  subject,  the  results  are  so  unifoiroly  in  favor 
of  the  positive  reactions  that  it  was  not  thought  necessary  to 
compute  any  measure  of  variability. 

These  results  furnish  fairly  conclusive  evidence  that  the 
positive  reactions  take  place  more  quickly  than  the  negative. 
When  red,  for  example,  is  the  positive  color,  the  processes  in- 
cluding the  appreciation  of  red  and  the  appropriate  reaction 
take  place  more  quickly  than  those  which  include  theappreciation 
of  some  other  color  as  not  red  and  the  appropriate  reaction. 

TABLE  I 

Ayeragb  Rbagtion  TniBS,  in  Sigma 

Subject  Positive  Negat've   Difference  (N-P) 

Spi 


Pee 


Thi 

Kuh 
And 
Gri 

'Reactions  to  the  one  specified  color  will  for  convenience  be  re- 
ferred to  as  ''positive"  reactions,  and  reactions  to  the  other  colors  as  ''neg- 
ative" reactions.  The  colors  may  also  at  times  be  called  the  "positive"  and 
"negative"  colors. 


328 

400 

72 

317 

424 

107 

284 

386 

102 

266 

325 

59 

245 

370 

125 

276 

363 

87 

369 

469 

100 

364 

458 

94 

360 

451 

2^ 

321 

403 

82 

355 

374 

19 

280 

281 

I 

389 

412 

23 

320 

336 

16 
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86  GRIFFITTS 

The  introspections  show  great  individual  di£ferences  with 
regard  to  the  method  of  fixing  the  instructions  in  mind  and  also 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  toward  the  problem  itself.  For  ex- 
ample, one  subject  made  two  reactions  in  succession  when  n^- 
ative  colors  were  shown,  and  this  caused  her  to  focus  her  atten- 
tion for  some  time  on  ihe  negative  reaction.  Her  adjustment 
during  the  fore-period  was  so  favorable  to  the  negative  reaction 
that  results  for  the  rest  of  the  experiment  showed  shorter  re- 
action time  for  the  negative  reactions. 

At  first  there  is  a  tendency  to  keep  the  positive  color  in  mind, 
verbally  or  otherwise.  The  retention  of  the  instructions  as  a 
whole  may  be  wholly  in  verbal  terms,  in  a  combination  of  verbal 
imagery  and  kinaesthesis  (arm  and  hand),  or  in  a  combination 
of  visual  imagery  of  the  positive  color  and  kinaesthesis.  As  the 
experiment  proceeds  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  instructions 
gradually  to  fade  from  consciousness,  the  reactions  becoming 
more  and  more  automatic.  However,  the  adjustment  of  the  ner- 
vous S3r8tem  probably  remains  much  the  same,  so  long  as  the 
subject  does  not  notice  just  how  many  and  just  what  the  nega- 
tive colors  are. 

There  seems  to  be  a  positive  relation  between  the  tendency  to 
visualize  the  positive  color  and  the  difference  between  the  posi- 
tive and  negative  reactions.  Subject  Spi  has  exceptionally  clear 
and  projected  visual  imagery.  He  reported  that  during  the  fore- 
period  there  was  nearly  always  an  image  of  the  positive  color 
projected  to  the  slide  covering  the  cards. 

No  concrete  visual  image  of  "not-red"  was  ever  reported. 

Psychologically,  it  seems  to  make  little,  if  any,  difference 
whether  the  consciousness  that  blue  is  not  red,  and  therefore 
to  be  reacted  to  in  a  certain  way,  be  verbalized  as  "this  is  not- 
red"  or  "this  is-not  red."  Psychologically,  either  is  a  negation, 
at  least  so  long  as  there  are  several  not-red  colors.  The  starting 
point  in  either  the  positive  or  the  negative  reaction  is  with  "red- 
ness." "Red,"  particularly  for  the  concrete-minded  individual 
like  Spi,  is  the  "idea  in  mind."  If  the  color  shown  is  the  same 
as  this  idea  in  mind,  the  judgment  or  perception — ^let  us  not 
quarrel  over  terminology  for  the  present — ^may  be  regarded  as 
positive,  aflSrmative,  or  one  of  similarity.  If  the  color  exposed  is 
not  red,  or  not-red,  the  starting  point  is  still  with  re^uxi  to  red 
or  redness,  with  a  consciousness  that  the  color  when  it  appears 
is  not  in  the  class  of  reds. 

Neurologically,  this  means  that  there  is  a  definite  adjust- 
ment beginning  with  the  processes  involved  in  the  appreciation 
of  red,  and  leading  over  to  the  appropriate  reaction,  so  that 
when  red  appears  the  action  takes  place  automatically,  or  al- 
most so.  But  since  each  of  the  colors  is  specific,  and  since  "not- 
redness"  cannot  be  represented  concretely,  there  can  be  no 
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complete  sensori-motor  adjustment  for  the  negative  colors. 
The  adjustment  on  the  motor  side  may  be  as  complete,  but  not 
on  the  sensory  side. 
I  suppose  that  no  one  would  deny  that  there  is  some  sort  of 
retinal-cortical  reaction  of  a  certain  more  or  less  specific  nature 
involved  in  the  perception  of  red  as  red,  and  that  the  sensori- 
motor adjustment  involved  in  reacting  to  red  includes  this 
retinal-cortical  reaction  or  process.  I  believe  it  probable  that  the 
reactions  to  the  negative  colors  under  the  conditions  of  this  ex- 
periment must  also  involve  this  same  process.  If,  during  an 
experiment,  something  were  suddenly  to  happen  to  this  red- 
perceiving  process,  it  is  likely  that  it  would  prevent  correct 
reactions  to  either  red  or  not-red  stimuli. 

In  opposition  to  the  above  interpretation  or  explanation  of  the  results 
of  this  experiment  it  is  possible  that  they  are  due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the 
fact  that  there  were  five  times  as  many  reactions  to  the  one  ''positive" 
color,  as  to  any  one  of  the  ''negative"  colors,  and  that  during  the  course 
of  the  experiment  there  was  a  gptdual  development  of  spacmc  reaction- 
habits  to  each  color.  If  so,  it  is  obvious  that  the  mechanization  of  the  sen- 
sori-motor  processes  startmg  with  and  including  the  appreciation  of  the 
positive  color  would  take  place  more  rapidly. 

To  modify  this  experiment  in  a  way  that  would  enable  us  to  determine 
whether  the  results  reported  above  are  the  result  of,  or  a£fected  by,  the 
formation  of  an^  such  specific  reaction-habits,  it  would  be  necessary  to 
meet  two  conditions.  It  would  be  necessary  to  nave,  first,  as  many  of  each 
of  the  "negative"  colors  as  of  the  one  "positive"  color;  and  secondly,  the 
total  num^r  of  positive  and  negative  reactions  would  have  to  be  the  same. 
It  is  obvious  that  this  would  be  impossible.  Other  practical  difficulties 
arise  when  one  starts  to  work  with  a  number  of  different  colors  all  to  be 
r|^^urded  as  positive  and  an  equal  number  to  be  regarded  as  negative. 
These  two  conditions,  however,  were  met  in  the  next  experiment. 

Experiment  II. 

My  purpose  in  this  experiment  was  to  determine  whether  the 
correct  explanation  of  the  results  of  Experiment  I  was  made,  or 
whether  those  results  were  due  to  the  establishment  of  reaction- 
habits  to  each  of  the  colors  used.  To  do  this,  it  is  necessary  (i) 
that  the  number  of  positive  and  negative  reactions  be  the  same, 
and  (2)  that  the  number  of  elements  to  be  regarded  as  positive 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  those  to  be  regarded  as  negative. 

Two  carefully  mimeographed  forms  were  prepared,  each 
having  5  columns  of  30  groups  of  letters,  each  group  containing 
4  letters.  Only  8  letters  appeared  on  any  one  form,  and  different 
letters  were  used  for  the  two  forms.  Each  column  in  the  first 
form  contained  4  groups  composed  of  the  letters  B  R  D  X,  in 
cMerent  orders,  and  4  groups  composed  of  the  letters  N  J  S  T; 
4  groups  containing  three  of  the  first  group  of  letters  and  one  of 
the  second;  4  groups  containing  two  letters  of  each;  4  groups 
containing  one  of  the  first  and  three  of  the  second.  Taking  the 
whole  page  into  consideration,  each  letter  appeared  an  equal 
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number  of  times.  Each  letter  also  appeared  an  equal  number  of 
times  in  each  of  the  4  portions  in  the  groups.  There  were  some 
slight  deviations  from  the  last  two  of  the  above  rules,  on  account 
of  the  fact  that  there  were  only  8  letters  and  100  groups.  The 
groups  in  each  column  appeared  in  chance  order.  Tl^re  was 
double  spacing  between  thi?  letters  in  the  group,  and  between 
successive  groups  in  the  columns.  To  illustrate  the  nature  and 
arrangement  of  this  material,  the  groups  in  the  first  colunm  were 
as  foUows: 

DNXJ  DSTa  BDaX  B8JN  TNJD 

BDXT  DBXB  NBTS  T8JM  8JTN 

8JDT  TNJ3  BBXD  BXBD  DBJX 

BJBX  JT8N  8DXB  8XBN  8BBJ 

No  two  groups  were  identical;  at  least  the  order  was  differ- 
ent. 

The  second  form  contained  the  letters  H  Z  C  K  and  L  F  M  P. 
The  general  arrangement  was  the  same  as  in  the  other  form. 

The  experiment  was  divided  into  four  parts,  in  each  of  which 
both  forms  were  used.  In  Part  A,  the  instructions  for  the  use 
of  the  first  form  were:  "When  I  say  'start',  turn  over  the  first 
sheet,  and  working  by  coliunns,  cross  out  every  group  of  letters 
which  contains  all  four  <rf  these  letters  B  R  D  X.  (These  letters 
were  then  written  on  the  blackboard.)  Work  as  rapidly  and 
accurately  as  you  can.  After  45  seconds  I  shall  rap  on  the  table, 
and  you  will  then  turn  immediately  to  the  second  sheet,  and  on 
this  sheet  cross  out  all  those  letters  which  contain  none  of  the 
letters  named."  Then  the  next  form  was  used,  the  instructions 
being  the  same  with  the  exception  that  on  the  first  sheet  the  suIk 
jects  cancelled  the  groups  which  did  not  contain  any  of  the  let- 
ters H  Z  C  K,  and  the  second  sheet  those  which  contained  all 

those  letters.  ^     , .    .   .i.-      1.  1 

With  the  second  group  of  subjects  this  whole  procedure  was 

Part  B.  The  same  forms  were  used,  but  the  subjects  were 
given  only  three  letters  to  keep  in  mind,  these  being  R  B  D  for 
the  first  sheet  and  C  H  K  for  the  second.  ^      ^  . 

Part  C.  In  this  part  only  two  letters  were  given,  these  being 
B  X  for  the  first,  and  K  Z  for  the  second  form. 

Part  D.  Here  only  one  letter  was  given.  This  was  the  letter 
D  for  the  firet  form,  and  the  letter  H  for  the  sewnd. 

With  the  first  group  of  subjects  these  different  Parts  were 
given  in  order  just  the  reverse  of  that  in  which  they  are  de- 
scribed above.  Part  D  being  given  first  and  A  last.  With  the 
second  group  this  order  was  followed  for  the  first  half  of  each 
Part,  and  reversed  for  the  second  half.  Yet,  for  any  one  of  the 
Parts,  the  order,  neglecting  interpolations  for  the  first  group  of 
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subjects,  was  I-P,  I-N,  II-N,  II-P,  I  and  II  referring  to  the 
form  used,  and  P  and  N  to  the  nature  of  the  instructions.  With 
the  second  group  the  order  was  I-N,  I-P,  II-P,  II-N. 

For  convenience,  in  what  is  to  follow,  the  groups  of  letters 
containing  all  the  letters  given  in  the  instructions  wUl  be  called 
"positive"  groups,  and  those  which  contain  none  of  these  letters 
will  be  called  "negative"  groups.  The  cancellations  of  these 
groups  will  also  be  referred  to  as  "positive"  and  "negative." 

In  each  of  the  four  Parts,  the  number  of  possible  positive 
and  negative  reactions  was  the  same. 

Not  only  was  the  number  of  positive  and  n^ative  reactions 
the  same,  but,  in  Part  A,  as  the  vision  was  directed  successively 
to  one  after  another  of  the  groups,  the  four  letters  given  in  the 
instructions  and  to  be  regarded  as  positive  would  appear  the 
same  number  of  times  as  the  other  four  letters;  and  fidtogether, 
each  letter  would  appear  the  same  number  of  times  as  any  other 
letter.  The  results  of  Part  A  are  therefore  more  conclusive  thfim 
those  of  the  other  three,  so  far  as  the  interpretation  of  the  re- 
sults of  Experiment  I  may  be  concerned. 

With  the  first  group  of  subjects  each  work  period  was  of  30 
sec.  duration,  while  for  the  second  group  it  was  45  sec.  To  mi^e 
the  results  more  directly  comparable  with  each  other  and  with 
the  results  of  the  other  experiments  the  scores  for  each  group 
were  recorded  in  terms  of  the  number  of  groups  inspected, 
omissions,  and  errors  per  minute. 

Results,  The  averages  of  the  results  for  the  two  groups  of 
42  subjects  are  shown  in  Table  II. 

Little  comment  is  needed.  It  is  evident  that  the  presence 
of  a  letter  or  of  a  group  of  letters,  even  with  the  order  changed, 
is  more  quickly  detected  than  the  absence  of  these  same  letters 
from  a  group.  These  results  seem  to  justify  the  explanation 
offered  for  the  results  of  Experiment  I;  and,  if  so,  that  explana- 
tion would  apply  here  as  well  as  there.  In  fact,  I  cannot  see 
how  the  resulto  of  this  experiment  can  be  explained  in  any  other 
way. 

TABLE n 
Cancellation  of  Letter  Groups:  Average  Scores  per  Mintttb 

Part  of  Positive  Iiistruction  Negative  Instruction 

ezper. 

Speed  Omissions  Errors     Speed  Omissions  Errors 

A 

B 

C 

D 

Average 


88 

1.06 

.10 

53 

.45 

.70 

62 

.41 

.03 

50 

.36 

.46 

77 

1.33 

.22 

62 

.39 

.45 

104 

2.65 

.37 

72 

.21 

.31 

83 

1.36 

.18 

59 

.35 

.48 
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QRIFFITTS 

'>t'  .-ubjocts  were  asked  to  write  out  their  introspections, 

ii>  j'lovtd  to  be  a  pretty  hard  task,  as  they  had  had  little 

i.iiliig  iu  introspection,  and  nothing  was  said  beforehand 

^..  ..:.^  liie  purpose  of  the  experiment  and  they  were  not 

^«i    luit  mtrospections  were  to  be  called  for.    Since  I  was 

>  ci)iutrned  with  the  objective  results,  I  did  not  care  to 

•10  !  i-Nk  that  the  setting  of  an  introspective  task  might  in- 

■  o  NMih  the  work  itself,  which  I  wanted  to  be  as  free  and 

i.  al  :ic>  i^Hjcsuble  under  the  conditions  of  the  experiment. 

Vliuosi  without  exception,thesubjectsreported  that  it  seemed 

>i.  I   U)  doiect  the  presence  than  the  absence  of  a  letter  or 

I  lip  ot  louen$.   As  to  the  reason  for  this,  many  said  that  the 

^l^  thoy  were  looking  for  seemed  to  stand  out  more  clearly 

..J  'ho  oihoi-s.  that  th^y  seemed  to  catch  the  attention  more 

.  V  lvl> .    lu  Part  D,  where  just  one  letter  was  given  in  the  in- 

i»v  :oii>,  some  of  thet*  subjects  reported  that  the  letter  they 

^   :v  \\^vui<  tor  ^setiiKxi  to  stand  out,  while  the  other  letters 

Ik  .;ivHip  weiv  iK>t  noticed.*'   The  explanation  for  this  is  of 

...M^  :o  Iv  found  in  the  nervous  basis  of  attention;  that  is, 

.'.^  uru>unent  of  the  nervous  s>'stem  to  facilitate  the  recep- 

i\  v^i  .  ho  SI  imuhis  corres^ponding  with  the  "idea  in  mind.'' 

Va  vau  ivstu\|jc  fnot  appears  in  the  relative  niunber  of  omis- 

'». .  r.  vi  vU*  wrvHig  cancellations  under  the  two  working  condi- 

liuiv  are  more  omissions  and  fewer  wrong  reactions 

•v  I  :\\xiu\o  instructions-   Not  only  that,  but  imder  positive 

WW  .v';.N  ( lu  IV  HIV  more  than  seven  times  as  many  omissions 

V     .  \\!\ile  vmvler  negative  instruction  there  are  generally 


V^PERMKNT  III. 

'  »     i   ;  .r  .^uis  vknxhI  was  the  same  as  that  of  Experiment  I. 

V  i  :  \va  u'u  \\uiatku\»  9X4=36»  f<>r  example,  was  type- 

..    V      .     »  ,  a.  !^  vv^  iW  ivinK  4x8  cm.,  cut  to  fit  the  Ach  ciud- 

s  \Ui9i\MV  »viH*i^*^^^^^    ^^'   ^^  ^*^^^  cards  the  answer  given  was 

v\i^,    (hx^Hl  v\w^  was  taken  to  insure  equal  average  difficulty 

\ijf  Uh^  tH^u.^tivuvH  with  aiui  witlwut  correct  answers.   In  half  the 

v.\U^»tUn\htii  tV  'luHi^vtx^  nunvd  the  stici  to  the  right  when  the 

m^^\u  vvnn  \  vvitvoi.  juul  to  tlie  loft  when  the  answer  was  incor- 

t     i»i  tW  v^Kei  half  tlH^  pitKViiure  was  reversed.   The  sub- 

Xl  iku  half  t  Ih^  an5Wi>rs  were  correct.  The  cards  were 

tli^u  lu  the  iM^N^n^tH*  of  the  subject.  There  were  125 

nvt,  iMui  Uivue  iJ'  five  tw\>  left-hand  members  of  the 

^  i^^vvvi  w.v>  XMAviv^.  it  \>iis  alwaj-s  wrong  by  just 

i  lU  a  w  a,H  la»ut^r»  ai\d  for  one-half  smaller, 


\- 


^ 
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In  his  introspective  study  of  the  process  of  negation,  Wolters* 
used  arithmetical  equations  in  which  there  was  a  great  difference 
between  the  given  and  the  correct  answers.  He  did  not  measure 
reaction  times. 

Results,  The  results  are  presented  in  Table  III.  They 
furnish  rather  conclusive  evidence  that  it  is  easier  to  perceive 
the  correctness  than  the  incorrectness  of  the  right-hand  mem- 
ber of  a  multiplication  equation.  The  situation  confronting 
the  subject  and  determining  his  attitude  and  adjustment  in  the 
fore-period  is  different  from  that  in  the  preceding  experiments, 
for  in  them  each  successive  color  or  group  of  letters  was  judged 
with  reference  to  a  certain  specified  color,  letter,  or  group  of  let- 
ters. In  this  experiment  some  of  the  subjects  at  first  repeated 
(inner-speech)  the  substance  of  the  instructions  just  before  the 
card  was  exposed.  This  inner-speech  repetition  of  the  instruc- 
tions tended  to  disappear  as  the  experiment  progressed. 

During  the  mid-period  (between  the  exposure  of  the  card 
and  the  reaction)  some  subjects  reported  a  tendency  to  read 
the  equation  with  an  inner-speech  accompaniment.  Many  times 
the  inner-speech  recitation  of  the  answer  was  not  completed, 
although  it  might  be  begun.  If  the  answer  on  the  card  was  the 
number  learned  and  associated  to  the  two  left-hand  members 
of  the  equation,  the  whole  process  including  the  appropriate  re- 
action seemed  to  take  place  smoothly  and  with  little  effort. 

Some  subjects  report  no  inner-speech  at  all  during  the  mid- 
period.  One  subject,  Spi,  reported  some  visual  images  of  the 
correct  answer  to  the  equation  in  those  cases  where  the  answer 
on  the  card  was  wrong. 

TABLE  III 
Average  Reaction  Times  in  Sigma 


Positive 

Negative 

Difference 

Subject 

(correct 

(incorrect 

(N-P) 

answers) 

answers) 

Spi 

1074 

1341 

267 

1039 

1439 

400 

Thi 

1 126 

1270 

44 

Kuh 

lOIO 

1060 

50 

911 

988 

77 

Gri 

685 

865 

180 

Students'  results* 

913 

1058 

145 

Av.  21  subjects 

•Wolters,  A.  W.,  The  Process  of  Negation,  Brit.  Jour,  of  Psychol.,  8, 
1915,  183-21 1. 

^These  results  were  obtained  by  students  working  under  my  im- 
mediate direction  and  observation.  Since  I  cfu^ully  refrained  from  any 
repression  of  opinion  as  to  what  the  results  might  show,  the  results  are 
probabhr  fairly  reliable.  The  differences  ranged  from  31  to  377  sigma  in 
favor  of  the  positive  reactions. 
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When  the  answer  on  the  card  was  wrong,  there  seemed  to  be 
a  momentary  confusion  or  disturbance.  At  least  the  whole  pro- 
cess up  to  and  including  the  initiation  of  the  reaction  seemed  not 
to  take  place  so  smoothly  and  readily  as  when  the  answer  is 
correct. 

As  with  the  preceding  experiments,  for  our  present  pxurpose  it 
makes  little  difference  what  we  call  the  mental  process  involved 
in  determining  whether  or  not  the  answer  on  the  card  is  correct, 
liookod  at  in  slightly  different  wa3r8,  it  might  be  regarded  as  one 
of  affirmation  and  negation,  as  positive  and  negative  judgment, 
or  AS  the  judgment  or  perception  of  similarity  and  difference 
(or  of  identity  and  difference),  since  it  is  largely  a  matter  of 
comparing  the  given  with  the  correct  answer.  Considered  in 
thi«  wi^y  it  reaUy  makes  little  difference  whether  we  say  "36 
ii*-not  ^v*?**  or  "36  is  not-3S."  From  either  the  psychological  or 
neurological  point  of  view  either  is  a  formal  verbal  statement 
\)i  iu^tion«  or  <tf  a  judgment  or  perception  of  dissimilarity  or 
mW'uicntity*  However  stated,  the  process  is  more  complex 
Omn  thi^t  which  might  be  formally  stated  as  ''36  is  36." 

If  wc  HS8\u\>c  that  there  is  a  set  of  cortical  elements  or  paths, 
tw  <H\i\>c  ct^rtic^l  process,  which  is  functionally  related  to  our 
\HMv%MO\»?MUv^  of  **36*'  (and  its  meaning),  I  believe  it  would  be 
jMA^lvMt^k'  thiit  the  sudden  elimination  of  this  process  would 
(wvNi^nt  A  c^^nrcct  wv»ction  whether  the  card  showed  "9  x  4=36" 
or  *'o  X  4-,^'^  **  "l^^  mental  processes  preceding  the  reaction 
tw  the  lH.<t  CAni  w\>uld  l^  more  complex,  on  this  assumption, 
i^u\\v  tln^Y  x^xMiUl  inoluA^  not  only  the  "36"  process  but  the  "35" 
i^K  xsvlt  riu!^  gn^iter  ctMut'Jexity  would  then  explain  the  longer 
tune  t>H^\utrHt. 

Uowvwr.  )^jvHrt  fnviu  ai^v  particular  explanation  which  may 
^M-  um\  u*^t  Ih*  vhIuIx  tln^  lvur>^  n\?\ilts  themselves  furnish  evidence 
\\\M  »^0\nu,itt^M\  )^nvt  motion  are  not  the  same;  that  they  are 
^\ot  n>o\vl\  "tx^v  ?Mvle?i  t^f  the  same  jMtKress,"  as  some  one  has 
«^ht  >N>MU  ttxe  ?«t,^tut|^Mnt  1^  the  action  <rf  the  nervous  S3rstem, 
\x  \*  \\\s\  !nte  thi^t  !^ll  ne^tion  i.^  affimiation. 

KxtKKmKXT  IW 

\\\\^  \vv^sMM\\e^\t  i^  \M>e  iKv^Uivn  u>ore  with  similarity  and 
^^^U  \>  SN\>*  0\-\^N  \\\0\  .itt;tiU!^tion  whI  ne«p!ition.  But  since  these 
iv\^\  ku^^\v^^^\s•  »^^>^  >Kvvvl\  \\M\tuHMi\i  1  iiecided  to  include  this 

vwsvn^  >  v^^s  \\i^^nv^  ^\  \\>mK  \m\  thi^  |\n>Wem  has  been  done. 

Ko  v>^uM^  i^Mh^rAl  UiK^  as  that  done  by 

>H  3*n^tV|W^  ^^eeimwis  of  hand- 


\\  t.     xw   iK    V\     \       .^uxWh^h^U   \M    S^wwUn^v    and    Differenoe, 
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writing  in  order  of  similarity  and  of  dissimilarity  in  respect  to  a 
standard.  Among  other  results,  he  found  greater  variation  in  the 
different  arrangements  in  order  of  dissimikrity  than  in  the  other 
arrangements.  It  is  not  my  purpose  here  to  review  or  criticize 
the  experimental  work  on  this  problem.  Some  of  the  results 
obtained  by  other  investigators  agree  and  some  disagree  with 
those  obtained  by  Hollingworth.  A  list  of  references  may  be 
found  at  the  close  of  this  article. 

Method.  The  subjects  in  this  experiment  were  given  care- 
fully mimeographed  sheets  each  of  which  had  nine  columns  of 
twenty-five  pairs  of  letters  each.  The  letters  used  were:  A,  B,  D, 
E,  H,  I,  K,  L,  M,  P.  In  half  the  pairs  in  which  A  appeared  at  all 
it  was  in  first  position,  and  in  half  in  the  second.  There  were  ten 
pairs,  both  A's;  ten  pairs  with  A  in  first  place  and  some  other 
in  the  second  place;  and  ten  pairs  with  A  in  the  second  position 
and  some  other  letter  in  the  first.  The  same  general  rules  apply 
to  the  appearance  of  each  of  the  other  letters. 

The  pairs  appearing  in  the  first  column  will  illustrate  the 
material  used.  These  were: 

IB  PD  BB  CO  MM 

DD  PP  HI  KK  PP 

BE  MI  II  LA  CC 

ML  BL  LK  KK  MH 

PA  PL  AA  AD  KD 

Each  subject  was  given  five  of  these  sheets,  stapled  together. 
The  instructions  were:  "Turn  over  the  bunch  of  papers,  and  on 
the  first  sheet  mark  'S'  at  the  top  of  the  first  column,  'D'  at 
the  top  of  the  second,  'S'  at  the  top  of  the  third,  and  so  on, 
writing  'S'  and  'D'  idtemately  at  the  top  of  the  nine  columns. 
Now  turn  the  sheets  face  downward  again.  When  I  say  'Start', 
turn  the  bunch  over  and,  beginning  at  the  top  of  the  first  column, 
cancel  all  the  pairs  of  letters  in  which  the  two  letters  are  the 
same.  When  I  strike  the  table,  stop  working  in  that  column  and 
begin  at  once  at  the  top  of  the  second  column,  cancelling  the 
pairs  of  different  letters.  Then  at  the  next  signal  start  at  the 
top  of  the  third  column,  cancelling  those  that  are  the  same,  and 
80  on  until  the  last  column  has  been  finished.  Are  there  any 
questions?  Ready.  Start."  After  this  page  had  been  finished 
they  were  asked  to  turn  the  sheets  face  downward  again.  The 
instructions  for  the  rest  of  the  experiment  were:  "When  I  say 
'Start'  turn  to  the  second  sheet,  and  cancel  all  the  pairs  in 
which  the  two  letters  are  the  same.  When  I  strike  the  table, 
turn  to  the  second  sheet  and  cancel  the  pairs  of  letters  not  the 
same;  at  the  next  signal  turn  to  the  third  and  do  the  same,  that 
is,  cancel  those  not  the  same;  at  the  next  signal  turn  to  the  next 
sheet  and  cancel  the  pairs  that  are  the  same.   To  help  you  re- 
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member  which  to  cancel,  when  I  give  the  signal  each  time  I  will 
say  'Same'  or  'Different'.  You  will  be  allowed  60  sec.  for 
each  sheet.  Ready.  Start."  Two  sec.  were  allowed  each  time 
for  turning  over  the  sheets.  Two  groups  of  subjects,  42  alto- 
gether, were  used,  the  procedure  being  the  same  with  the  ex- 
ception that  the  order,  exclusive  of  the  introductory  or  practice 
sheet,  with  the  first  group  was  S-D-D-S  while  with  the  second 
it  was  D-S-S-D. 

ResuUs,  The  results  of  the  introductory  sheets  were  not 
scored  for  the  reason  that  too  many  subjects  finished  each  col- 
umn within  the  10  sec.  interval  allowed. 

Table  IV  shows  the  scores  for  speed,  omissions,and  wrong 
cancellations  or  errors.  The  speed  scores  represent,  not  the 
number  of  cancellations,  but  the  average  number  of  pairs  in- 

TABLEIV 
AvERAGBs  OF  Two  ONs-MmxTTB  Wobx-Pbbiods 
Letters  the  same  Letters  different 

Group  Speed      Omissions         Errors  Speed      Omissions      Errors 

1  145  5." 

2  138             5.10 
Average  141.5  5.1 1 

spected  per  minute  in  the  two  periods  in  which  the  task  was  the 
same.  These  results  show  beyond  a  doubt  that  imder  the  con- 
ditions of  this  experiment  it  is  easier  to  determine  or  perceive 
the  identity  than  the  non-identity  of  the  two  letters  in  each 
pair,  or  at  least  that  the  former  process  takes  place  more  quickly. 
There  were  no  individual  exceptions  to  this  rule.  With  reference 
to  the  dispute  whether  judgments  of  similarity  or  of  difiference 
are  more  easily  made,  we  can  say  at  least  that  identity  is  more 
quickly  perceived  than  the  degree  of  difiference  existing  between 
the  letters  used  in  this  experiment. 

It  is  rather  diflScult  to  ofiFer  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
these  results.  If,  or  whenever,  there  is  a  tendency  to  look  at 
one  of  the  letters  of  the  pair  a  fraction  of  a  second  before  the 
other,  the  explanation  would  be  essentially  the  same  as  for  the 
results  of  the  other  experiments.  However,  I  am  by  no  means 
sure  that  there  is  any  such  tendency.  It  may  be  that  this  is 
just  one  of  the  two  or  more  factors  all  tending  to  produce  the 
same  result — ^if  so,  there  would  doubtless  be  individual  dif- 
ferences in  the  relative  importance  of  these  dififerent  factors. 
Introspections  might  then  be  expected  to  dififer. 

Nearly  all  of  the  subjects  stated  that  when  they  were  can- 
celing letters  which  were  the  same  these  pairs  seemed  to  stand 
out  more  clearly  than  the  others.    Others  went  further  and 
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stated  that  the  main  factor  seemed  to  be  a  similarity  or  sjomne- 
try  of  outline,  and  that  they  hardly  noticed  what  the  letters 
were.  When  canceling  pairs  of  letters  that  were  dififerent,  some 
stated  that  they  looked  for  these  pairs,  while  others  stated  that 
they  seemed  to  look  for  the  pairs  of  identical  letters,  canceling 
those  pairs  which  did  not  meet  the  requirements.  Whatever 
else  may  be  involved,  we  are  probably  safe  in  assuming  that  there 
is  a  greater  or  more  wide-spread  and  complex  cortical  activity 
involved  in  the  perception  of  "AK"  than  of  "AA." 

The  results  of  this  experiment  also  agree  with  those  of  Ex- 
periment II,  in  that  there  are  more  omissions  but  fewer  wrong 
cancellations  imder  positive  instructions.  These  dififerences 
are  in  themselves  conclusive  evidence  of  a  real  psychological 
difference  between  the  two  working  conditions,  whatever  they 
may  be  ctdled.  They  also  point  to  a  similarity  between  the 
mental  processes  in  these  two  experiments. 

Summary 

1.  In  the  first  experiment  colored  cards  were  shown,  the 
subjects  being  instructed  to  move  a  lever  in  one  way  if  the  color 
were  of  a  certain  kind,  in  another  way  for  any  other  color.  The 
positive  reaction  times  were,  on  the  average,  shorter  than  the 
negative. 

2.  It  is  easier  to  cancel  groups  of  letters  which  contain 
certain  letters  than  it  is  to  cancel  groups  which  do  not  contain 
these  letters.  40  percent  more  work  is  done  imder  positive  than 
imder  negative  instruction.  There  are  fewer  omissions  but  more 
wrong  cancellations  imder  negative  instruction. 

3.  It  does  not  require  so  long  a  time  to  determine  the  cor- 
rectness of  the  answer  in  a  multiplication  equation  as  it  does 
to  determine  the  incorrectness  of  the  answer.  The  average  dif- 
erence  in  time  for  the  problems  used  was  145  sigma. 

4.  It  is  easier  to  pick  out  pairs  of  identical  letters  than  pairs 
of  different  letters,  where  these  two  sorts  of  pairs  are  mixed  to- 
gether on  a  page.  This  difference  is  represented  by  the  ratio 
142:118. 

5.  These  results  indicate  that  the  statement  frequently 
made,  that  all  negation  is  aflSrmation,  is  not  true  from  the  stand- 
point of  the  psychological  and  neurological  processes  involved. 
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COMPARATIVE  COGNITIVE  REACTION-TIME  WITH 

LIGHTS  OF  DIFFERENT  SPECTRAL  CHARACTER 

AND  AT  DIFFERENT  INTENSITIES  OF 

ILLUMINATION 


By  Mabtha  Elltott 
Psychological  Laboratory,  Cooper  Hewitt  Electric  Co.,  Hoboken,  N.  J 


Introdiu:tum 

Previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  all  light 
used  for  purposes  of  general  illumination  was  produced  from 
incandescent  solids,  and  hence  possessed  a  continuous  spectrum, 
of  the  same  order  as  the  solar  spectrum,  but  differing  in  that 
it  contained  relatively  less  energy  in  the  shorter  wave-lengths, 
and  more  in  the  longer.  The  effect  of  monochromatic  light,  or 
of  light  possessing  a  line  spectrum,  on  cognitive  reaction-time 
was  therdFore  a  problem  of  pure  science,  and  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  investigated.  (For  the  sake  of  brevity,  the  term 
"reaction-time"  will  be  used  henceforth,  the  words  "visual 
cognitive"  being  understood.) 

Early  in  this  century  Peter  Cooper  Hewitt  discovered  and  de- 
veloped a  practical  method  of  producing  light  from  incandescent 
mercury  vapor.  Light  so  produced  possesses  the  characteristio 
line-spectrum  of  mercury,  in  which  a  band  in  the  greenish-yellow 
largely  predominates,  rendering  it  approximately  monochro- 
matic. As  this  lightHsource  has  come  into  general  use  for  indus- 
trial purposes,  the  question  of  the  effect  of  such  light  upon 
reaction-time  becomes  a  matter  of  interest  to  applied,  as  well 
as  to  pure  science.  The  present  investigation  was  undertaken  with 
a  view  to  ascertaining  what  differences,  if  any,  in  such  reaction- 
time  would  result  from  the  use  of  light  from  mercury  vapor, 
incandescent  timgsten,  and  the  sun  under  average  conditions 
of  daylight. 

Spectral  Character  of  the  Different  Kinds  of  Light  Used 

Mercury  vapor  light  differs  widely  from  the  other  two,  its 
spectrum  consisting  essentially  of  four  lines,  viz.,  a  strong  pair 
of  greenish-yeUow  wave-lengths  579  fv*  and  577  fv*>  an  extremely 
brmiant  green  line  of  wave-length  546  fj^,  and  a  brilliant  deep- 
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bhie  line  of  wave-length  436  /tfi.  In  addition  to  these  there  is 
a  very  faint  crimson  line,  a  faint  bhie-green  line,  and  a  pair  of 
wesik  lines  in  the  far  violet.  According  to  Bell's  measurements,^ 
about  90%  of  the  visible  energy  of  mercury  vapor  light  is  due  to 
the  three  bands  dose  t<^ther  in  the  greenish-yellow  and  green, 
the  bidance  being  due  to  the  blue  line.  This  combination  gives 
the  light  its  peculiar  "peacock  blue"  color. 

Light  from  incandescent  tungsten  possesses  a  continuous 
spectrum  somewhat  richer  in  the  red,  orange  and  yellow,  and 
weaker  in  the  blue  and  violet,  than  sunlight.  The  curve.  Fig.  i, 
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Fig.  I 


shows  the  relative  distribution  of  radiant  energy  in  the  spectra 
of  blue  sky,  and  the  gas-filled  timgsten  lamp,  equated  to  equal 
total  visual  intensity,  t.  c,  with  590/^^1  taken  as  100  for  each 
light,  according  to  Luckiesh*.  The  vertical  lines  show  the  posi- 
tion of  the  three  principal  bands  of  the  mercury  spectrum. 

Chromatic  Aberration  and  Vistial  Acuity 

In  the  early  part  of  the  nineteenth  century  WoUaston*  showed 
that  the  refractive  system  of  the  eye  is  not  achromatic,  as  had 
previously  been  assumed,  but  is  slightly  dispersive.  Bell*  states 
that  "it  is  only  in  virtue  of  a  very  high  maximum  point  in  the 
luminosity  curve  of  the  eye  that  we  are  able  to  see  distinctly  at 
fJl.  And  it  is  this  same  fact  which  prevents  the  chromatic 
aberration  being  conspicuous  under  ordinary  circumstances." 
This  matter  has  recently  been  very  carefully  investigated  by 
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Hartridge.*  He  finds  that  the  relative  dispersion  of  the  refractive 
system  of  the  eye  is  45,  which  corresponds  to  that  of  alight  flint 


The  fact  that  the  eye  is  subject  to  chromatic  aberration 
naturally  suggests  the  supposition  that  monochromatic  light, 
by  elimmating  this  optical  defect,  may  increase  visual  acuity, 
or  resolving  power.  This  hypothesis  has  been  investigated  by 
UhthoflP,  Konig^  Orum*,  Broca  and  Laport*,  Ashe^^  Dow", 
Bell",  Luckeish"  and  Rice".  There  is  a  wide  disparity  in  the 
conclusions  reached  by  these  investigators,  which  evidently 
arises  from  the  difference  in  the  method  and  apparatus  used.  BeU 
and  Luckiesh  used  the  same  general  methods,  which  consisted 
essentially  in  determining  the  relative  intensities  of  illmnination, 
measured  on  an  equality  of  brightness  scale,  of  light  of  different 
spectral  character  necessary  to  enable  the  eye  to  resolve  certain 
test  objects.  Their  conclusions  are  in  very  close  accord,  and 
show  that  the  ratio  of  intensity  of  illumination  by  incandescent 
electric  light  to  that  of  mercury  vapor  light,  to  produce  equal 
acuity,  or  resolving  power,  is  as  1.75  to  i,  at  ordinary  intensities 
(1.5  to  2  foot-candles).  Since  it  is  well  known  that  acuity  is  a 
fimction  of  illumination  intensity,  or  surface  brightness  of  the 
object,  these  results  establish  the  fact  that  monochromatic 
Ught,  or  light  of  simple  spectral  character,  gives  greater  acuity 
of  vision  than  continuous  spectra  light. 

Ol^ecta  of  the  Present  Investigation 

Visual  acuity  being  a  function  of  the  spectral  character  of  the 
light,  the  further  question  suggests  itself,  whether  reaction-time 
may  not  also  vary  with  the  nature  of  the  Ught.  The  present 
investigation  seeks  to  solve  two  related  problems,  viz.^ 

(i)  What  is  the  effect  of  light  of  different  spectral  character 
upon  cognitive  reaction-time? 

(2)  What  is  the  effect  upon  cognitive  reaction-time  of  differ- 
ent intensities  of  illumination? 

As  before  suggested,  these  problems  have  a  direct  bearing 
upon  manual  labor  performed  under  the  direction  of  vision,  since 
all  such  labor  consists  of  muscular  reactions  in  response  to  visual 
impressions  in  which  cognition  plays  an  important  part.  In 
devising  the  experiments,  therefore,  care  was  taken  to  insure 
actual  cognition  at  each  observation,  and  to  eliminate  the  ele- 
ments of  visual  resolution,  practice,  and  fatigue. 

Nature  of  the  ETperimenta 
The  experiments  consisted  in  exposing  a  test-object  through 
an  opening  in  the  shutter,  illuminated  imder  given  conditions, 
and  requiring  the  observer  to  register  his  cognition  of  the  object 
by  pressing  an  electric  key.  The  time  reijuired  for  the  cognition 
and  muscular  reaction  was  recorded  by  a  chronograph. 
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Apparatus 

A  special  apparatus  was  oonstructed  for  carrying  out  the 
experiments.  This  consisted  of  a  board  10x15  ^v  through  the 
center  of  which  was  an  opening  %k%  in.,  the  whole  bemg 
covered  with  neutral  gray  paper,  and  supported  at  an  an^e  of 
45^  upon  a  baseboard.  A  shutter  of  gray  cardboard,  in  which 
there  was  an  opening  slightly  smaller  than  the  opening  in  the 
board,  was  attached  by  a  pivot  to  the  underside  in  such  a  manner 
that  ibe  opening  would  register  with  the  opening  in  the  board. 
This  shutter  was  actuated  by  a  spring,  and  its  motion  controlled 
by  two  stops  operated  by  electromagnets  connected  in  series 
with  two  electric  keys  located  on  diagonally  opposite  comers 
of  the  baseboard.  Each  of  these  ke3rs  was  also  m  series  with  a 
pen  on  the  chronograph. 

The  test-objects  consisted  of  numbers  containing  4  digits, 
printed  in  lo-point  Roman  type  on  white  bond  paper  in  bUudc 
carbon  ink.  120  different  numbers  were  printed  on  a  tape  of 
paper,  and  means  were  provided  for  passing  this  tape  immedi- 
ately back  of  the  shutter,  so  that  when  the  two  openings  regis- 
tered one  of  the  numbers  was  exposed  to  view.  A  duplicate  set 
of  numbers  was  also  typed  upon  one  side  of  the  tape,  which  did 
not  appear  to  the  observer,  but  which  registered  with  an  opening 
visible  only  to  the  operator,  thus  showing  to  the  operator  the 
number  presented  to  the  observer. 

A  Gaertner  chronograph  was  used,  so  geared  that  i  sec.  of 
time  represented  a  disUtnce  of  slightly  more  than  i  in.  on  the 
record.  Two  pens  were  provided,  one  of  which  was  in  series 
with  the  shutter  magnets,  as  described,  and  the  other  in  series 
with  a  clock  pendulum  which  made  electric  contact  through  a 
mercury  globule  at  each  oscillation.  The  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
pendulum  was  determined  by  taking  a  chronograph  record  of 
Its  oscillations  for  10  min.,  timed  by  a  stop-watch,  and  dividing 
the  total  time  by  the  number  of  recorded  oscillations.  The 
electric  current  for  operating  the  electromagnets  was  supplied 
by  4  dry  cells. 

Sources  of  Light 

The  light  used  to  illuminate  the  test-object  was  from  three 
different  sources;  viz., 

A  Cooper  Hewitt  mercury  vapor  lamp«  Type  F,  operated  on  alternating 
current,  60  cycles,  at  ±  amps,  and  100  volts  at  me  terminals,  the  line  voltage 
being  reduced  somewnat  by  the  resistance  used  to  maintain  constant  cur- 
ent 

Two  tungsten  filament,  gas  filled,  incandescent  electric  l&inps,  of  200 
watts  and  300  watts  rated  capacity  respectively,  at  105  volts.  The  lamp- 
bulbs  were  fitted  with  "cap  dinusere,"  i.  f .,  hemispherical  specular  reflectors 
which  covered  the  lower  part  of  the  bulb,  and  i>rojected  tne  reflected  light 
on  to  the  white  enameled  still  reflector,  known  in  the  trade  as  the  "R.  L. 
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M,"  which  was  used  with  the  lamps.    The  Cooper  Hewitt  taia$  .was 
eauii^ped  with  the  standard  white  enuneled  reflector  supplied  by  tk^  sosln-/ 
u&cturen. 

Diffused  sunli^t  admitted  through  one  or  two  windows. 

The  wattage  of  the  lamps  was  kept  constant  by  the  use  of  a 
rheostat,  which  was  adjusted  in  accordance  with  the  indications 
of  a  voltmeter  in  the  case  of  the  tungsten  lamp,  and  an  anmieter 
for  the  Cooper  Hewitt  lamp. 

The  room  used  for  the  experiments  was  i6  ft.  square,  with  lo 
ft.  6  in.  ceiling,  and  had  windows  in  the  center  of  two  adjacent 
sides,  facing  east  and  south,  extending  lo  in.  from  the  ceiling. 
Each  of  the  other  sides  contained  a  door.  Walls  and  ceiling  were 
painted  light  bufif;  floor  Indian  red;  woodwork  dark  oak. 

The  apparatus  was  stationed  on  a  small  table  placed  slightly 
to  one  side  of  the  center  of  the  room,  so  that  the  electric  light 
sources,  which  were  suspended  from  the  center  of  the  ceiling, 
were  entirely  out  of  view  of  the  observer,  while  shedding  their 
light  over  his  shoulder  onto  the  test  object.  The  apparatus  was 
I^koed  diagonally  to  the  room,  so  that  light  from  either  window 
struck  the  test  object  at  approximately  the  same  angle  as  the 
artificial  Ught,  and  so  as  to  avoid  any  direct  reflection  from  the 
observer's  eye. 

Adjusting  and  Measuring  the  Intensities  of  Illumination 
The  intensity  of  illumination  on  the  test-object  was  regu- 
lated by  lowering  the  lamps  slightly  for  the  higher  intensities, 
and  screening  off  a  portion  of  their  light  for  the  lower  intensities, 
in  the  case  of  the  artificial  light;  and  by  adjusting  the  opaque 
shades  of  the  windows  by  raising  them  from  the  bottom,  m  the 
case  of  sunlight. 

The  intensity  of  illumination  on  the  test-object  was  measured 
with  a  Macbeth  lUuminometer,  which  is  a  portable,  equaUty-of- 
brightness  photometer,  using  a  miniature  tungsten  lamp  run 
from  a  small  storage  cell  as  the  standard  light-source,  a  Liunmer- 
Brodhun  screen,  and  producing  a  balance  by  moving  the  stand- 
ard light.  In  measuring  illumination  a  disk  of  opal  glass,  having 
the  siuface  sand-blasted,  is  placed  on  the  given  surface,  and  the 
brightness  of  the  plaque  balanced  against  the  standard  light.  In 
measuring  the  illumination  from  merciuy  vapor  light  and  sun- 
light, ray-filters  were  used  to  bring  the  color  of  the  standard 
%ht  to  match  that  of  the  light  measured.  The  instrument  had 
been  recently  calibrated  by  the  Electrical  Testing  Laboratories, 
New  York  City,  a  flicker  photometer  being  oised  in  determining 
the  absorption  coefficients  of  the  ray-filters  used  in  measuring 
mercury  vapor  Ught,  and  sunlight.  Ten  readings  were  taken  of 
each  intensity  with  each  light,  after  the  final  adjustment,  and 
the  result  was  checked  by  an  equal  numbr  of  readings  taken  at 
the  close  of  the  series  of  observations. 
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,  .*  : '/.  *  •  'Method  of  Carrying  out  the  Experiments 

• '  •  'the  observer  was  seated  in  an  ann-chair  in  front  of  the  special 
apparatus  stationed  on  the  table.  By  slightly  inelimng  the  head 
the  opening  in  which  the  test-object  appeared  was  in  the  direct 
line  of  vision,  the  pliuie  of  the  paper  tape  bdng  substantially 
normal  to  the  visufd  axis.  The  observer  was  instructed  to  ad- 
just the  distance  from  his  eyes  to  the  object  for  the  clearest 
vision,  which  was  done  imconsciously  after  he  became  accus- 
tomed to  the  work.  The  electric  key  with  which  he  r^pbstered 
his  reaction  was  in  the  position  at  which  his  right  hand  would 
naturally  rest  when  his  arm  was  supported  on  the  arm  of  the 
chair.  It  required  a  force  of  200  gms.  exerted  through  a  distance 
0.5  cm.  to  make  contact. 

The  operator  was  seated  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  table,  with 
the  key  which  controlled  the  first  motion  of  the  shutter  within 
convenient  reach,  and  the  opening  in  which  the  duplicate  num- 
bers on  the  tape  appeared  in  plain  sight.  The  chronograph  and 
clock  were  on  a  table  at  the  side  of  the  room,  convenient  to  the 
operator,  and  connected  to  the  apparatus  electrically  by  a  piece 
of  flexible  bell-wire.  The  voltmeter  and  ammeter  were  on  the 
apparatus  table,  to  which  the  rheostat  was  also  attached,  all 
within  easy  reach  of  the  operator.  The  paper  tape  was  passed 
under  the  shutter  by  being  rolled  from  one  drum  to  another  by 
means  of  hand  wheels  at  the  side  of  the  apparatus,  convenient 
to  the  operator's  left  hand,  and  the  shutter  was  set  by  being 
pushed  back  to  its  originid  position,  in  which  it  was  held  by  a 
latch. 

The  illumination  having  been  adiusted  according  to  the 
prescribed  conditions,  the  chronograph  and  dock  were  set  in 
motion,  with  both  pens  in  contact  with  the  record  paper  on  the 
cylinder.  The  observer  was  instructed  that  a  succession  <rf 
printed  numbers  would  appear  in  the  opening  in  the  center  ot 
the  board,  and  that  as  soon  as  he  identified  a  number  he  was 
to  press  the  key  at  his  right  hand,  afterward  repeating  the  num- 
ber, so  that  the  operator  could  check  it  against  the  dufdicate 
number  appearing  at  the  back  d  the  apparatus,  thus  making 
sure  that  it  had  been  actually  identified.  The  front-board  ot  the 
apparatus  covered  the  larger  part  of  the  visual  field  of  the  ob- 
server during  his  observations,  thus  insuring  uniformity  ci 
contrast  with  the  test-object,  and  entire  absence  of  glare.  All  in 
readiness,  the  operator  pressed  the  key,  the  shutter  moved  into 
its  position  with  the  opening  disclosing  a  nvunber  on  the  tape; 
the  observer  identified  the  number,  pressed  the  key  which  re- 
leased the  shutter  so  that  it  eclipsed  the  number,  and  repeated 
the  number  observed.  The  operator  then  reset  the  shutter, 
turned  the  tape-drums  sufficiently  to  bring  aiK>ther  number  into 
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position,  and  the  observer  repeated  his  operations.  This  was 
continued  until  all  the  numbers  on  the  tape  had  been  identified 
by  the  observer. 

Observers 

In  all,  5  observers  were  used.  The  first  experiments  were 
made  with  the  3  different  lights,  at  a  imiform  intensity  of  5 
foot-candles,  with  all  5  obs^ers.  These  initial  experiments 
were  considered  rather  as  qualitative,  to  ascertain  if  any  appre- 
ciable differences  in  reaction-times  would  appear,  and  if  so,  with 
what  consistency  of  results.  The  results  proving  entirely  satis- 
factory on  this  point,  two  of  the  observers  were  dropped  in  the 
remaining  experiments,  and  their  observations  at  this  intensity 
were  omitted  from  the  final  calculations.  The  results  of  their 
observations  showed  the  same  consistency  in  their  averages  and 
mean  variations  as  those  of  the  other  observers  in  sub^uent 
work, 

The  3  observers  used  were  all  men,  of  various  ages  and  voca- 
tions as  follows:  B,  age  ^4,  accountant;  J,  age  29,  stenographer; 
0|  age  54,  salesman.  ML  wore  glasses  diuing  the  observations. 

Method  of  Measuring  the  ReactionrTime 

The  elapsed  time  between  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus 
and  the  completion  of  the  reaction  is  represented  by  the  distance 
between  two  successive  lateral  movements  of  the  pen  on  the 
chronograph  record.  The  sum  of  100  of  these  distances,  repre- 
senting a  set  of  120  observations  less  the  first  20,  was  obtained 
by  adding  the  individutd  distances  mechanically  by  means  of  a 
a  pair  of  dividers,  the  successive  spaces  being  laid  off  along  a 
line  on  a  tape  of  paper. 

The  linear  distance  corresponding  to  i  sec.  of  time  was  de- 
termined by  taking  the  length  of  a  line  on  the  record  traced  during 
10  min.,  as  indicated  by  a  stop-watch,  and  dividing  it  by  6oo. 
This  distance  (slightly  over  i  in.)  was  used  as  the  unit  for  making 
a  scale  by  which  the  reaction-times,  in  the  form  of  linear  dis- 
tances, were  measured.  The  length  of  the  line  representing  100 
observations,  measured  by  this  scale,  thus  gave  the  average 
reaction-time  in  sec.  when  divided  by  100. 

Method  of  Computing  the  Mean  Variations 

An  apparatus  was  constructed,  which  consisted  of  a  board  30 
in.  long  and  4.5  in.  wide,  supported  at  an  angle  of  45^  on  a  base- 
board. A  ledge  was  provided  running  lengthwise  along  the 
center  of  the  board,  and  a  piece  of  adding  machine  tape  (white 
paper  2.25  in.  wide)  was  stretched  along  the  upper  half,  resting 
against  the  ledge,  upon  which  was  laid  the  scale  of  seconds. 
A  fllide  having  its  edges  perpendicular  to  the  ledge  was  provided, 
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which  could  be  moved  along  over  the  paper.  A  slat  was  attached 
to  the  front  edge  of  the  baiseboard;  which  was  beveled  to  45^, 
which  served  to  hold  the  chronograph  records  in  place  wli^n 
passed  under  it,  and  afforded  an  accurate  guide  for  the  divider 
points  in  taking  off  the  distances.  A  pair  of  proportional  dividers 
was  used,  the  3iort  and  long  legs  having  a  ratio  of  1.4. 

Setting  the  edge  of  the  dide  at  the  o  mark  on  the  left  of  the 
scale,  the  distance  representing  one  reaction-time  on  the  chron- 
graph  record  was  taken  off  with  the  short  legs  of  the  dividers, 
and  pricked  off  along  the  lower  edge  of  the  tape,  the  slide  being 
moved  along  the  distance  thus  laid  off.  The  distance  between 
the  points  of  the  long  1^  of  the  dividers  was  then  pricked  off 
along  the  edge  of  the  slide,  perpendicular  to  the  length  of  the 
tape.  The  second  reaction-time  was  then  taken  off,  added  to  the 
first  in  the  usual  manner,  the  slide  moved  up,  and  the  vertical 
distance  laid  off  against  the  slide  as  before;  and  so  on  for  100 
observations.  The  total  time  was  then  measured  on  the  scale 
of  seconds,  and  the  result,  when  pointed  off,  gave  the  average 
time  in  sigma. 

Setting  the  short  legs  of  the  dividers  to  a  distance  represent- 
ing this  average  time,  the  distance  between  the  points  of  the  long 
legs  was  used  to  set  the  o  point  on  a  small  movable  scale  at- 
tached to  the  edge  of  the  slide.  The  distance  of  any  given  point 
laid  off  along  the  slide  from  this  mean  value  corresponding  to  the 
o  mark  on  tins  scale  represented  the  variation  of  that  reaction- 
time  from  the  mean.  The  sum  of  these  variations  was  obtained 
by  moving  the  slide  the  length  oi  the  tape,  reading  the  dis- 
tances of  the  points  in  like  manner,  and  addmgthe  scalereadings. 
The  total  thus  obtained  was  a  linear  quantity,  and  was  reduced 
by  the  dividers,  measured  by  the  seconds  scale,  and  pointed  off 
for  sigma,  which  gave  the  mean  variation  for  the  set  of  observa- 
tions. 

Number  and  Arrangement  of  Experiments 

Six  series  of  experiments  were  made  at  intensities  of  5,  10, 
20,  50,  2,  and  0.5  foot-candles,  in  the  order  given.  In  each  series 
results  were  obtained  by  3  observers  under  the  light  of  timgsten, 
mercury  vapor  and  the  sim.  At  5  foot-candles  2  observers  took 
500  observations  under  each  light;  one  took  300.  At  10  foot- 
candles  all  3  observers  took  500  observations;  at  20  foot-can- 
dles all  3  took  300;  at  50  foot-candles  all  3  took  300;  at  2  foot- 
candles  all  3  took  500,  and  likewise  at  0.5  foot-candle. 

Each  series  of  experiments  consisted  of  120  observations 
made  under  each  of  the  thr^  kinds  of  light  at  the  same  intensity, 
by  a  single  observer  at  a  given  sitting.  The  order  in  which  the 
different  lights  were  used  was  rotated  in  the  different  series. 
Practice  series  were  taken  until  the  m.  v.  of  any  set  of  observa- 
tions was  10%  of  the  average,  or  less. 
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In  order  to  afford  a  ''warming  up''  process  before  each  set 
of  observations;  120  reactions  were  taken,  of  which  the  first  20 
were  omitted  in  the  calculations.  The  different  series  of  exper- 
iments using  different  intensities  of  illumination  were  taken 
at  widely  separated  times^  extending  over  a  period  of  9  months. 

Results 

The  general  averages  and  the  mean  variations  of  the  cognition 
times,  under  the  3  lights  at  the  6  different  intensities,  are  given 
in  Table  I.  The  curves  of  the  general  averages  of  the  3  lights  at 
the  6  intensities  are  given  in  charts  I,  II,  and  III,  the  illumi- 
nation in  foot-candles  being  plotted  as  abscissae,  against  time 
in  sigma  as  ordinates. 

TABLE n 

The  Difference,  the  Probable  Error  of  the  Difference,^*  and  the  Probable 
Correctness  of  the  Difference,^^  between  the  Avera^  Reactions  under 
Mercury  Vapor  light  and  Sunlight  at  6  Intensities  of  Illumination 


Intenmties 

ObsbbtirB 

OBBSRVWt  J 

Obbcbtsb  0 

of 

Dif. 

P.E.    P.C. 

Dif. 

P.E. 

P.C. 

EKf. 

P.E. 

P.C. 

niuminAtioii 

8.4 

X.777      9990 

II.6 

i.6ao 

xoo.oo 

38.6 

3.470 
X.605 

xoo.oo 

a 

X0.4 

1.356      100.00 

9.6 

x^«4 

xoo.oo 

ao.6 

100.00 

5 

16,7 

X.303      ZOO.OO 

13.7 

x.soa 

xoo.oo 

30.3 

X.SI3 

X00.00 

10 

ao.o 

1. 013     100.00 

x6.o 

1.363 

100.00 

25.6 

X.098 

xoo.oo 

ao 

197 

x.a83    100.00 

30.3 

J:2?2 

100.00 

X7.6 

X.3I5 

X00.00 

so 

aa.o 

X.479     ZOO.OO 

a3.3 

100.00 

3X.3 

X.370 

xoo.oo 

TABLE  III 

The  Difference,  the  Probable  Error  of  the  Difference,  and  the  Probable 
Correctness  of  the  Difference,  between  the  Average  Reactions  under 
Mercury  Vapor  light  and  Incandescent  (Tungsten)  li^t,  at  6  In^ 
tensities  of  Illumination 


Int«odtiM 

ObsbbtsbB 

OBSaBTBB  J 

ObscbtirO 

of 

Dif. 

P.E. 

P.C. 

Dif.    P.E.   P.C. 

Dif. 

P.E. 

P.C. 

niumiiiation 

H  foot-candle 

m 

Z.833 

ZOO.OO 

30.4      Z.769      ZOO.OO 
33.8      Z.S34      ZOO.OO 

7S.6 

3.366 

ZOO.OO 

3 

Z.438 

ZOO.OO 

30.8 

X.S93 

ZOO.OO 

5 

38.8 

Z.X7Z 

ZOO.OO 

36.4      Z.567      XOO.OO 

3S.0 

I.43X 

Z00.00 

zo 

36.4 

z.osa 

ZOO.OO 

37.3    z.a98    ZOO.OO 

3a.4 

Z.337 

ZOO.OO 

ao 

as.3 

X.390 

ZOO.OO 

34.3      Z.307      Z00.00 

11:1 

1.474 

ZOO.OO 

so 

30.3 

Z.499 

ZOO.OO 

35*6     Z.366    ZOO.OO 

Z.303 

Z00.00 

TABLE  IV 

Ratios  of  the  Cognition-Times  imder  3  Types  of  Illumination  at  6  Intensi- 
ties. 


IntendaM 

B 

J 

0 

d 

Hg 

s 

T 

Hg 

s 

T 

Hff 

s 

T 

HfoolHsandle 

z.ooo 

Z.336 

X.070 

z.ooo 

X.033 

Z.083 

z.ooo 

I.06Z 

z.z6a 

a 

z.ooo 

Z.033 

I.07S 

z.ooo 

z.oa7 

Z.066 

z.ooo 

Z.060 

1.091 

5 

z.ooo 

I.05S 

X.09S 

z.ooo 

Z.04Z 

1.079 

z.ooo 

z.063 

Z.Z07 

zo 

z.ooo 

Z.069 

X.09X 

z.ooo 

Z.048 
Z.063 

1. 08a 

z.ooo 

I.0S3 

z.iia 

30 

z.ooo 

Z.068 

Z.087 

z.ooo 

I.07S 

z.ooo 

z.060 

Z.ZII 

50 

1. 000 

Z.078 

Z.Z04 

z.ooo 

I.07S 

I.ZZ4 

z.ooo 

Z.073 

Z.116 
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The  reactions  taken  under  mercuiy  vapor  light  are  shorter 
than  those  under  sunlight,  and  those  taken  under  sunli^t  are 
shorter  than  those  under  tungsten  light.  This  lelation  is  con- 
stant for  all  3  observers  at  all  6  intensities,  thou^  the  amount 
of  difference  as  shown  in  Tables  II  and  III  varies  with  the  Ught 
and  with  the  intensity.  It  will  also  be  seen  that,  in  general,  the 
reactions  decrease  in  length  as  the  illumination  increases  in 
intensity;  this  relation  is  true  for  all  observers  and  all  lights  to 
an  intensity  of  20  foot-candles.  From  20  to  50  foot-candles 
under  tungsten  light  the  reaction-time  for  one  observer  in- 
creases, one  remains  the  same,  and  with  one  it  decreases  very 
slightly.  Under  sunlight  the  reaction-time  of  two  observers  in- 
creases; with  one  it  decreases.  Under  mercury  vapor  light  the 
reaction-time  of  one  observer  increases  very  s%htly;  with  two 
it  decreases. 

Tables  II  and  III  show  the  difference  between  the  averages 
of  the  cognition-times  taken  under  mercury  vapor  light  and 
sunlight  and  the  difference  between  the  average  imder  mer- 
cu^  vapor  light  and  tungsten,  respectively,  at  the  6  intensities 
of  illumination  used,  also  the  prolx&ble  error  of  the  differences, 
and  the  probable  correctness  of  the  differences  between  the  sets 
of  cognition-times.  The  probable  errors  are  small  (except  in 
the  case  of  observer  0  at  0.5  foot-candle,  where  the  m.  v.'s  were 
exceptionally  large,  as  were  also  the  differences).  The  probable 
correctnesses  are  either  a  mathematical  certainty,  or  approach 
the  limit. 

Table  IV  shows  the  ratio  of  the  differences  in  time  under  the 
3  lights  at  each  intensity.  These  differences  are  smallest  at  the 
lowest  intensity,  and  in  general  tend  to  increase  with  the  in- 
tensity. 

Sources  of  Error 

Instrumental  Errors  include  the  following: 

(i)    Variation  in  rate  of  revolution  of  chronograph  cylinder 
(3)    Error  in  linear  distance  representing  i  sec.  of  time 

S)    Error  in  scale  of  sec.  by  wnich  reaction-times  were  measured 
)    Variation  in  speed  of  shutter 

AcciderUal  Errors  include: 

(5)  Errors  in  setting  the  divider  points  in  taking  linear  distances 

(6)  Errors  in  reading  the  variations  in  reaction-time  on  the  scale 

(7)  Errors  in  making  photometer  readings 

Psychological  Errors  could  arise  from  the  following: 

(8)  Fatigue 

(9)  Visual  adaptation 
(10)     Prejudice 

(if)     Physiological  indispositions 

(12)  Practice 

(13)  Distractions 
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These  sources  of  error  will  now  be  considered  in  detail. 

(i)  One  revolution  of  the  cylinder  recorded  28  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  which  were  shown  on  all  records  as  taken  as  a 
check  on  the  regularity  of  motion  of  the  chronograph.  Measure- 
ments of  the  distance  between  these  28  beats  on  all  records 
taken  showed  a  mean  variation  of  0.24  of  1%,  and  a  probable 
error  of  .01  of  1%.  Applied  to  the  maximum  and  miniTnnin 
average  times  this  would  give  probable  errors  of  .0540-  and  .0280- 
respectively. 

(2)  The  results  of  3  measurements  of  the  number  of  pen- 
dulum beats  recorded  in  10  min.  gave  a  m.  v.  of  0.21  of  1%,  and 
a  probable  error  of  0.625  in  the  unit  of  length  representing  i  sec. 
on  the  scale.  As  before  stated,  this  being  a  constant  error,  and 
therefore  not  affecting  the  differences,  no  special  effort  was  made 
to  reduce  it. 

(3)  This  is  subject  to  practically  the  same  conditions  as  ($) : 
but  the  errors  were  constant  as  affecting  the  final  results. 

(4)  This  was  not  measured,  as  it  was  suflBciently  rapid  to 
produce  instantaneous  appearance  of  the  stimulus,  so  far  as 
visual  perception  is  concerned. 

(5)  The  error  of  a  single  setting  of  the  dividers  was  within 
S%.  The  reduction  of  this  error  by  the  canceling  out  of  +  and 
— errors  in  the  100  settings  must  bring  it  near  the  o  point  on  the 
probability  curve;  so  that  the  error  in  the  average  time  was  well 
within  the  limits  of  instrumental  error. 

(6)  The  same  general  conditions  apply  as  in  (5). 

(7)  The  m.  v.  in  reading  photometer  settings  was  5%.  Since 
the  variation  in  reaction-time  due  to  difference  in  intensity  of 
iUumination  was  relatively  smalli  the  errors  in  photometric 
readings  are  negligible. 

In  general,  it  would  appear  that  the  mechanical  and  per- 
sonal errors  of  measurement,  at  least  the  variable  errors  which 
affect  the  significance  of  the  results,  are  no  greater  than — 
probably  not  as  great  as — would  have  resulted  from  the  methods 
and  apparatus  more  commonly  used  for  such  experiments. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  labor  of  calculation  was  much  less, 
and  practically  free  from  clerical  error. 

(8)  Care  was  taken  to  avoid  fatigue  by  giving  rest-periods  of 
5  to  7  min.  between  the  sets  of  observations,  and  two  periods  of 
two  min.  each  during  the  observations.  A  comparison  of  the 
first  10  observations  with  the  last  10  in  a  representative  number 
of  cases  showed  no  discrepancies  in  average  reaction-time,  thus 
proving  the  absence  of  fatigue. 

(9)  The  observers  were  in  the  room  imder  the  adjusted  il- 
lumination from  5  to  10  min.  before  beginning  their  observa- 
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;4iier  intensities,  and  longer  at  the 

.   ^  .  J  obtservations  were  omitted  in  the 

.it  i    or  adaptation  and  practice.   The 

t:  .^^iiming  and  end  of  sets  of  observa- 

>  .  •  pplies  equally  in  this  case. 

w.i^v  oue  kind  of  light  might  affect  results; 

.CLJ>  would  neceaaarily  be  very  marked, 

..\    ippear  as  wide  and  erratic  differences 

^.    The  fact  that  no  such  fluctuations  ap- 

..ciaiy  the  recorded  times  show  a  remark- 

-   ...iioient  evidence  that  they  were  not  subject 

'"cjdaice. 

. .  w  1  s  were  all  in  apparently  normal  health  and 

V    ^  liie  observations.   Furthermore,  each  ob- 

>  ..aons  on  5  different  days  for  each  intensity, 

^  it.>i,  for  which  they  made  observations  on  3 

hv  observations  at  the  different  intensities 

\  I  lod  of  9  months.  The  total  results  therefore 

v^c  which  eliminates  the  factor  of  physiological 

u>vU  used  to  eliminate  errors  of  practice  have 

.  >  ot  mechanical  impact  in  the  apparatus  were 

I  .0  tVlt,  so  that  it  operated  without  sensible 
^..    I  ho  room  had  no  other  occupants  tlwm  the 

x,,\  or  during  the  observations.   There  was  no 

.1  01  vision  of  the  observer,  either  while  he  was 

.  V  .u  ion8  or  during  his  rest-periods.  The  ticking 

uui  the  slight  clicks  of  the  chronograph  mag- 

1\  >v>uuds  in  the  room.  The  noises  without  were 
.  vv  is  were  accustomed  to  hear  regularly  in  their 

lHi$cussion  of  ReavUs 

4  { >(  vHf  a  difference  in  reaction-time  between 

^.u  uid  I'ontinuous  spectra  light  was  rather  to 

«in^  of  the  fact  that  monochromatic  light  in- 

1 1  has  been  generally  held,  at  least  among 

-:^.  that  this  gain  in  acuity  was  compar- 

V  ail*  at  the  higher  intensities,  but  became 

1^  i  intensities.  It  will  therefore  be  a siuprise 

i  t  ho  applied  science  of  light  to  learn  that 

viua-time  between  mercury  vapor  light  and 

vu   light  increases  with  the  intensity  of 

♦  '»\Ih  of  the  cases,  which  would  seem  to 

pix)bably  also  be  somewhat  siuprising 
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to  learn  that  there  is  no  appreciable  difference  in  reaction-time 
between  daylight  and  tungsten  light  under  the  same  conditions. 

Why  these  differences  should  exist  is  a  matter  for  speculation 
rather  than  explanation.  Until  ''the  enigma  of  color  vision/'  as 
Troland  aptly  puts  it,  is  solved,  an  ultimate  explanation  is 
apparently  impossible.  We  know,  however,  that  vision  by 
wUte  or  polychromatic  light  is  a  complex  process,  and  that 
the  visual  impression  received  is  the  resultant  of  some  kind  of 
summation-process  taking  place  either  in  the  retina  or  at  the 
cortical  centers;  and  it  is  conceivable  that  this  process  requires 
time  for  its  consununation.  Vision  by  monochromatic  light, 
not  being  the  resultant  of  a  complex  stimulus,  may  therefore 
require  less  time.  Purely  nerve  functions  can  hardly  have  any 
part  in  the  phenomena. 

The  difference  in  time  between  daylight  and  tungsten  light  is 
less  suggestive  of  explanation.  There  are  three  factors  which 
may  enter  into  the  problem:  the  difference  in  color  of  the  two 
lights  will  produce  a  sUght  variation  in  the  contrast  between 
the  test  object  and  the  field  (the  figures  and  the  paper) ;  the  two 
lights  exert  a  different  amount  of  energy  for  a  given  visible 
intensity;  and  the  fact  that  the  eye  has  been  developed  under 
daylight  conditions  may  cause  it  to  function  more  rapidly  imder 
such  light  than  under  a  light  differing  in  color  composition. 
Which  of  these  causes  is  operative,  or  whether  all  have  a  share 
in  the  result,  wQl  require  special  investigation  to  determine. 

That  reaction-time  diminishes  as  the  intensity  of  the  stim- 
ulus increases  is  a  well  established  fact,  with  which  the  results 
in  the  present  case  agree.  The  intensity  of  illumination  neces- 
sary for  minimum  reaction-time  under  any  given  light  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  quantitatively  determined  heretofore. 
Rice  proposed  to  determine  the  intensity  of  illumination  of 
continuous  spectra  light  (daylight  and  incandescent  light)  re- 
quired for  the  "most  efficient  vision,"  by  which  he  meant  the 
greatest  visual  acuity.  He  states  that,  of  the  various  uses  of 
artificial  light,  the  most  important  is  that  for  reading.  In  view 
of  the  use  of  the  artificial  light  in  the  industries,  this  contention 
can  hardly  be  maintained  at  the  present  time.  The  fact  that 
the  best  daylight  conditions  can  he  fully  equalled  by  artificial 
light  for  the  performance  of  manual  labor  is  of  such  far-reaching 
importance  as  to  be  classed  among  the  revolutionary  improve- 
ments in  industry,  comparable  with  the  use  of  the  steam  engine 
for  motive  power. 

Cognitive  reaction-time  affords  the  only  parallel  to  actual 
working  conditions  where  the  hand  is  directed  by  the  eye;  and 
the  cases  to  which  this  does  not  apply,  at  least  to  a  considerable 
extent,  are  comparatively  few.  The  intensity  of  illumination 
required  for  minimum  reaction-time  is  therefore  the  most  reliable 
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puide  for  detennining  the  illumination  intensities  required  in 
industrial  lighting. 

From  the  results  obtained  in  these  experiments  it  appears 
that  lo  foot-candles  is  the  practical  minimum  required^  where 
sharp  visual  focussing  is  necessary,  and  the  best  conditions  as 
to  contrast  in  the  objects  seen,  and  sources  of  external  disturb- 
ance, such  as  glare,  etc.,  prevail.  Rice  concludes  that  "inten- 
sities of  8  and  40  meter-candles  (practically  i  and  4  foot-candles) 
constitute  approximately  the  lower  and  upper  limits  respective- 
ly of  suitable  illumination  for  ordinary  purposes.''  These  are 
much  too  low  for  industrial  purposes,  as  the  present  experiments 
show,  and  as  recent  observations  imder  practical  factory  condi- 
tions corroborate. 

Condusuma 

(i)  Continuous  spectra  light  produces  a  lag  in  cognitive 
reaction-time  as  comparable  with  the  line  spectrum  l^t  of 
mercury  vapor  of  equal  intensity. 

(3)  The  light  from  incandescent  timgsten  produces  a  sensi- 
ble lag  in  reaction-time  as  compared  with  normal  white  light 
(daylight,  or  diffused  sunlight)  of  equal  intensity. 

(3)  The  differences  in  reaction-time,  in  general,  vary  directly 
with  the  intensity  of  illumination. 

(4)  The  minimum  intensity  of  illumination  required  for  max- 
imum  visual  efficiency  in  reaction-time  is  between  10  foot-can- 
dles and  20  foot-candies. 

The  writer  wishes  to  express  her  thanks  and  obligations  to 
Prof.  H.  P.  Weld,  Department  of  Psychology,  Comdl  Univer- 
sity, for  valuable  advice  and  assistance  in  planning  the  exper- 
iments. 
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THE  MIRACLE  BrIAN  OF  NEW  ORLEANS 


Bj  JoBV  M.  FtcTGHXB,  Tokiie  XJnmnity  of  Louiamiia 


Daring  the  spring  months  of  the  year  1930  there  came  to 
New  Orleans  an  old  man  presenting  the  typical  mien  and  make- 
up of  a  latter  day  i»oi^t,  who  has  made  this  city  a  rival  of 
Qoebec  as  a  colter  for  miraculous  healing.  It  is  reported  that  in 
1903  the  iHlgrimages  to  the  shrine  of  St.  Anne  de  Beauprg,  near 
QaebeCy  including  perscHis  who  had  been  healed  and  those  who 
were  seeking  to  be  healed,  amounted  to  168,000.  No  account 
has  been  kept  of  those  who  have  visited  the  New  Orieans 
Miracle  Man,  but  if  one  were  to  include  those  who  came  merely 
to  see  what  was  being  done  it  is  very  likely  that  the  number 
would  exceed  the  total  of  those  who  visited  the  famous  Quebec 
shrine  in  1903.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  New  Orleans 
Miracle  Man  is  also  of  Canada,  having  been  bom  there  in  1847. 
In  the  veins  of  many  whom  he  attempted  to  heal  runs  the  blood 
ci  the  exiled  AcadianSy  who  make  up  a  considerable  percentage 
of  ibe  population  in  certain  regions  of  Louisiana.  The  'Cajans', 
as  they  are  known  locally,  include  a  large  percentage  of  illiter- 
acy and  also  a  large  percentage  of  those  who  cannot  speak  E^- 
lish.  It  would  not  be  true  to  say,  however,  that  oi^y  among 
the  ^ajans'  was  the  faith  in  miraculous  cures  able  to  secure  a 
foothold.  There  have  been  many  persons  oS  all  nationalities, 
and  representing  all  sections  of  the  coimtry  and  all  strata  of 
society,  who  have  become  converted  to  the  belief  in  the  old 
man's  claims.  A  reporter  on  one  of  the  city  papers,  who  has 
recently  come  from  New  York,  and  who  says  his  father  was  a 
physician,  took  the  writer  to  task  for  asserting  that  there  had 
been  no  authenticated  case  of  the  cure  of  an  organic  disease  by 
the  healer.  Yet  on  the  whole,  as  in  all  such  cases,  the  great 
background  on  which  the  entire  movement  rests  is  one  of  ignor- 
ance and  superstition.  One  does  not  have  to  do  more  than  to 
visit  one  of  the  open-air  demonstrations,  and  watch  the  t3rpes 
of  faces  uplifted  in  hope  and  the  hands  outstretched  in  pathetic 
appeal,  to  realize  that  this  is  true. 

It  has  seemed  to  the  writer  that  this  case  holds  something 
that  is  of  interest  to  psychology  and  that  it  should  therefore 
be  noticed  and  recorded.  The  social  aspects  of  the  case  are  now 
being  investigated.    Local  psychiatrists  are  also  seeking  the 
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opportunity  to  make  a  study  of  it.  The  following  accoimt  is 
given  with  a  view  to  presenting  merely  the  facts  and  general 
impressions  of  the  event  itself.  This  account  contains  the  sub- 
stance of  a  paper  read  before  the  Southern  Society  of  Psychol- 
ogy and  Philosophy  at  its  annual  meeting  at  Tulane  University 
in  April,  1930. 

As  to  the  Miracle  Man  himself  it  must  be  said  that  veiy  little 
is  known  and  very  little  can  be  found  out.  His  real  name  is  John 
Cudney,  though  on  the  occasion  of  his  christening  an  older 
sister,  who  is  reported  by  him  to  have  had  "foresight,"  said  he  was 
destined  to  be  a  prophet  and  wished  him  to  be  called  Isaiah.  In 
the  family  he  was  called  Brother  Isaiah,  and  it  is  by  this  name 
that  he  still  prefers  to  be  known.  The  circumstance  of  his 
christening  in  this  fashion  and  the  force  of  the  suggestion  in  his 
name  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  determining  his  career. 

In  his  early  life  he  made,  so  far  as  has  been  ascertained,  no 
attempts  to  effect  cures,  or  to  exercise  any  other  unusual  gifts. 

From  Canada  he  came  to  America  some  time  in  his  youth.  As 
a  young  man,  while  walking  alone  in  the  woods  of  Nebraska,  he 
claims  to  have  heard  a  divine  voice  teUing  him  that  he  was 
called  upon  to  heal  people  of  diseases.  This  seems  to  have 
meant  to  him  that  he  should  desert  his  family.  He  relates  that 
he  agonized  with  God  over  this  matter  far  into  the  night,  but 
arrived  at  no  solution.  The  following  morning  his  wife,  who 
seems  also  to  have  had  the  same  revelation  about  him,  an- 
nounced that  she  and  their  sons  would  have  to  give  him  up  so 
that  he  could  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  the  work  to  which  he 
had  been  called.  Since  that  time  he  has  traveled  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  healing  by  prayer  and,  like  the  apostles  of  Christy 
earning  his  living  meanwhile.  He  has  apparently  operated  in 
many  other  American  cities,  although  not  so  conspicuously  as 
in  New  Orleans.  In  certain  instances  he  seems  to  have  been 
"invited"  to  leave  by  the  city  authorities. 

In  spite  of  his  popular  title  of  the  "Miracle  Man,"  he  does 
not  lay  claim  to  performing  miracles.  He  says  that  the  power 
to  heal  diseases  comes  to  hun  periodically,  but  that  all  he  does 
is  done  through  the  goodness  of  God.  He  disclaims  being  a 
Christian  Scientist,  though  like  the  members  of  that  communion 
he  believes  that  God  does  not  will  disease.  The  truth  of  the 
matter  seems  to  be  that  he  is  probably  incapable  of  working  out 
any  consistent  notion  of  what  he  proposes  to  do.  He  uses  an  oil 
of  wintergreen  to  rub  those  whom  he  treats,  but  he  says  that 
this  has  no  curative  properties,  and  is  merely  to  decrease  fric- 
tion. He  makes  use  of  magic  by  blessing  handkerchiefs  and 
sending  them  to  patients  who  are  not  able  to  reach  him.  In 
watching  his  healing  one  day  the  writer  heard  him  speak  of 
epilepsy  as  demonic  possession.   He  said,  "I  have  had  a  great 
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deal  of  experience  with  them  cases.  And  I  tell  you  when  them 
epOektic  fits  come  out  they  makes  a  lot  of  noise."  He  presents 
aU  the  appearances  of  being  a  devout,  simple-minded  religious 
fanatic.  He  could  easily  have  made  a  Peter  the  Hermit  or  a  St. 
Simeon  Stylites.  Those  who  know  him  privately  and  intimately 
speak  well  of  his  character  and  absolve  him  from  conscious 
fakeiy.  Whether  he  can  survive  the  notoriety  thrust  upon  him 
remains  to  be  seen.  He  has  been  repeatedly  offered  money,  but 
either  from  fear  of  the  law  or  from  principle  he  seems  to  have 
refused  it,  though  he  does  accept  gifts.  There  are  rumors  that 
he  has  received  money,  though  these  are  difficult  to  prove. 
Temptations  of  a  sex  character  are  also  assailing  him.  Certain 
of  his  female  'cures'  do  not  hesitate  to  kiss  him  and  fondle  him 
in  public.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  that  he  preaches  that  a 
wife  should  leave  a  husband  if  God  calls  her,  makes  it  entirely 
possible  that  the  matter  may  at  any  time  have  a  sudden  and 
unsavory  ending. 

The  story  of  how  he  came  to  attract  such  extraordinary 
attention  not  only  illustrates  the  human  craving  for  the  super- 
natural but  at  the  same  time  indicates  the  responsibility  of  the 
public  press,  a  responsibility  which  is  not  always  fully  apprecia- 
ted. For  several  days  the  papers  of  New  Orleans  debated  among 
themselves  whether  they  should  give  publicity  to  what  was  being 
done.  They  presently  decided  in  the  affinnative;  and  about 
the  first  warning  that  the  public  had  was  the  burst  into  print 
of  accounts  of  wonderful  cures  effected  by  a  strange  old  man  in  a 
little  house-boat  on  the  mud  banks  of  the  levee  at  the  foot  of 
Calhoim  Street.  These  accoimts  produced  a  marked  impression 
on  the  entire  city.  Everywhere  on  the  streets  and  in  the  homes 
people  were  talking  about  Brother  Isaiah.  Through  the  press 
dispatches  reports  went  to  other  cities.  Moving-picture  con- 
cerns seized  upon  the  new  sensation  and  scattered  the  distorted 
rumors  still  further.  Even  the  billboards  of  Broadway,  New 
York,  gave  space  to  this  thriller. 

It  seems  that  the  healer  had  been  at  work  for  some  time 
prior  to  his  burst  into  notoriety.  He  had  in  fact  been  to  New 
Orleans  once  or  twice  before  and  had  made  acquaintances  along 
the  river-front.  His  reputation  began  to  grow  in  the  earlier 
months  of  this  year  to  such  an  extent  that  it  became  necessary 
to  call  extra  police-help  in  order  to  disentangle  the  automobiles 
that  came  to  his  home.  There  was  even  at  this  stage  a  curious 
mixture  of  the  poor  and  the  rich  among  his  patrons.  Some  hob- 
bled on  foot,  others  came  in  elegant  limousines.  The  people 
who  first  went  to  see  him  were  those  interested  in  being  healed 
or  in  having  some  member  of  the  family  treated.  After  the  front- 
page accoimt  in  the  newspaper  came  out,  the  health-seekers 
were  joined  by  a  throng  of  the  curious.   Extra  street-cars  were 
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put  on  the  linee  leading  to  that  portion  ol  the  river  front.  Great 
masses  of  pedestrians  and  people  in  automobiles  crowded  the 
levee  daily.  The  nimiber  of  persons  seeking  treatment  assumed 
alarming  proportions.  The  sick  began  to  arrive  on  all  trains, 
without  taking  the  precaution  to  make  inquiry  about  accom- 
modations. The  charitable  organizations,  the  hospitals,  the 
Red  Cross,  and  the  city  officials  foimd  themselves  with  a  pro- 
blem on  their  hands.  Letters,  telegrams  and  long-distance 
telephone  caUs  poured  into  the  offices  of  the  newspapers;  they 
had  apparently  got  more  than  they  bargained  for.  Ck>nditions 
of  great  distress  b^an  to  spring  up  about  the  old  man's  place  of 
operation.  Invalic^  who  perhaps  had  not  left  their  rooms  or 
beds  for  months  came  and  stood  for  hours  in  the  cold  March 
wind  and  sometimes  in  the  rain  awaiting  their  turn.  Patients 
who  were  aJmost  delirious  with  fever  would  stand  with  their 
head  on  the  shoulder  of  a  relative  in  the  long  line  of  suffering. 
An  occasional  groan  of  pain  would  elicit  the  comforting  state- 
ment that  their  turn  would  come  soon.  No  toilet  accommoda- 
tions had  been  provided,  much  less  any  shelter  or  food.  It  be- 
came a  problem  of  serious  concern  to  the  State  Board  of  Health. 
It  became  necessary  to  protect  the  health  of  the  conununity, 
and  at  the  same  time  it  seemed  wise  to  avoid  any  appeiu*ance  of 
persecution  of  those  who  were  holding  with  mad  fanaticism  to 
the  faith  of  the  old  healer.  One  can  imagine  how  unsanitary 
the  whole  procedure  was  when  told  that  he  was  rubbing  and 
manipulating  his  patients  one  after  the  other  all  day  and  most 
of  the  night  without  even  washing  his  hands.  It  was  reported 
that  leprosy  had  appeared  among  his  patients.  On  account  of 
these  dangers  it  became  necessary  to  remove  the  tents  that  had 
been  set  up  by  the  Red  Cross  on  the  levee  for  the  protection  of 
those  who  had  left  their  homes  to  come  for  the  treatment. 

In  the  height  of  the  excitement  of  the  early  days  of  his  recent 
popularity  one  could  hear  on  all  hands  wonderfid  stories  about 
what  the  'miracle  man'  could  do  and  had  done.  Some  said 
he  was  Christ  appearing  on  earth  again.  The  story  went  aroimd 
that  he  had  once  stopped  a  shower  of  rain  by  holding  up  his 
hand.  The  credulity  and  the  will  to  believe  upon  the  part  of 
the  well,  and  the  desperate  hope  of  the  sick,  made  out  of  the 
situation  a  veritable  rumor  factory.  An  appreciation  of  the  set- 
ting of  this  case  seems  to  be  necessary  in  order  to  get  an  idea  of 
the  atmosphere  out  of  which  these  rumors  grew.  Miss  Doris 
Kent,  a  former  student  of  the  writer  and  a  graduate  of  Newcomb 
College,  Tulane  University,  was  assigned  by  the  Times-Picay- 
ime  of  this  city  to  write  the  matter  up.  She  remained  on  the 
assignment  until  threatened  with  violence  by  one  of  the  self- 
appointed  managers,  who  was  suspected  of  carrying  on  a  petty 
graft-scheme  by  which  he  could  for  a  consideration  secure 
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prompt  attention  from  the  healer.   Miss  Kent  thus  describes 
the  situation  as  she  saw  it  March  13th: 

"Steadily  sweUin^  crowd9»  excitement  rising  to  white  h^t  throughout 
the  city  and  community,  dozens  of  new  'cures'  and  a  few  bits  of  conflict- 
ing testimony  were  results  of  another  day  and  night  of  faith  heaUng*  on  the 
levee  off  Audubon  Park,  where  John  Cudney,  or  'Brother  Isaiah^'  has 
worked  steadily  for  three  days  and  three  nights,  prasring  for  the  healmg  of 
the  sick  and  the  defective. 

"His  ^preat  frame  sagxing  slightly  with  weariness,  his  face  almost  as 
white  as  his  long  hair  azid  his  snowy  beard,  the  old  nverman  had  hardly 
paused  for  rest  or  food  since  the  first  rush  upon  his  little  houseboat  bc^an 
Wednesday  afternoon.  As  he  prays  over  some  twisted  form  on  a  little 
rudely-erected  platform  in  the  mud,  hemmed  in  so  closely  by  the  crowd 
that  scarcely  a  breath  of  air  reaches  him,  he  pauses  for  a  moment  to  swallow 
a  few  mouthfuls  of  orange  or  pineapple  juice,  passed  to  him  over  the  heads 
of  the  crowd.  Bade  in  the  tinv  houseboat,  that  was  almost  sunk  Thursday, 
when  tJie  mob  pressed  aboard,  Mrs.  (Goldberg,  the  77  year  old  sister  of  the 
'healer',  prepared  the  only  nourishment  he  found  tune  to  take.'' 

The  following  is  given  as  a  picture  of  what  the  situation 
looked  like  Mardi  14: 

'Taeans  of  joy  from  men,  women  and  children  who  professed  to  be 
cured  in  an  instant  by  'Brother  Isaiah's'  powers  continued  to  go  up  from 
many  sources  Friday. 

"Watch  fires  were  built  all  along  the  levee  and  down  on  the  river  beach 
late  Saturday  night  by  those  who  were  determined  to  obtain  close-up  posi- 
tions when  brother  Isaiah'  resumed  his  practice,  which  it  was  said  he 
would  do  early  Sunday  morning.  The  bivouac  of  the  faithful'  presented  a 
weird  appearance,  and  himdreds  of  sight-seers  joumeved  in  automobiles 
to  look  on  the  strange  scene.  Carnival  and  the  Day  of  Judgment  combined 
best  expresses  the  atmosphere  on  the  Audubon  Park  levee  Saturday,  when 
5000  persons  at  one  time  mthered  to  witness  the  'faith  healing'  ot  John 
Cudney,  the  'Brother  Isaiah'  who  has  thrown  the  city  into  a  turmoil  with 
his  alleged  'cures'. 

"By  nightfall  (of  March  16)  a  village  of  little  white  tents  had  sprung 
up  like  a  erowth  of  mushrooms  along  the  embankment.  The  American 
Red  Cross  has  contributed  ten  tents  and  one  himdred  cots,  and  will  provide 
more  if  necessary  to  house  the  unfortunates  whose  hope  arives  them  to  re- 
maining at  their  posts  day  and  nijght A  large  plat- 
form wiU  be  built  for  him  later,  since  the  'healer'  has  refused  all  offers  of  a 
hall,  declaring  that  he  must  do  his  work  in  the  open  air  on  the  spot  where 
he  first  began. 

"Surroundings  rapidly  are  becoming  dangerously  insanitary  upon  the 
levee.  Since  Sunday  the  spot  has  taken  on  the  aspect  of  a  lot  just  vacated  by 
a  circus.  The  ground  is  trampled  bare  for  a  long  distance,  and  every  vestige 
of  grass  has  been  wiped  out  by  the  thoiisanos  of  feet.  The  waiting  line 
stands  at  the  foot  of  the  levee  toward  the  river,  and  in  the  hollow  has  col- 
lected a  drift  of  tattered  papers,  rotting  fruit,  fragments  of  food,  broken 
bottles,  torn  boxes, — all  at  the  leet  of  the  wretched  ones  who  have  stood 
for  more  than  twentv-f our  hours  packed  between  the  ropeB  about  the  run^ 
way.  In  the  sultry,  humid  atmosphere  of  Monday  afternoon  the  place  was 
repellent  to  every  sense,  yet  the  dreary  line  still  stood  with  abject  patience, 
scarcely  speaking  among  themselves  or  noticing  the  reduced  ranks  of  the 
si^tseers  who  stood  cm  the  higher  ground. 

"Petty  commerce  thrives  all  around  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  about 
the  'mirade  man'.  The  peanut,  popcorn,  soft  drink,  and  fruit  wagons  are 
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quite  impoesible  for  anyone  to  see  what  was  going  on,  but  from 
those  who  were  near  him  it  was  subsequently  found  out  that  he 
had  neither  been  running  nor  walking,  but  that  he  had  been 
carried  forward  bodily  by  persons  who  had  caught  hun  imder 
the  arms.  It  was  stated  tlmt  it  was  doubtful  whether  his  feet 
touched  the  ground  at  all  during  this  exciting  journey.  Before 
he  reached  liuus  home  the  rumor  came  back  that  he  was  in  the 
same  condition  as  before  the  treatment.  A  man  is  reported  to 
have  gone  up  for  treatment  of  cross-eyes.  The  crowd,  having 
forgotten  wluit  he  was  being  treated  for,  and  having  taken  him 
for  a  paralytic,  shouted  "another  miracle"  when  he  walked 
away.  Another  case  of  this  character  is  that  of  an  imbecile  girl 
who  was  dumb.  She  was  brought  by  her  mother  to  be  treated. 
While  waiting  on  the  outskirts  of  the  crowd  she  began  to  mutter, 
doubtless  in  her  usual  fashion.  The  crowd  took  her  to  be  a  'cure' 
and  began  to  gather  around  her  to  hear  her  verbigerations. 
She  naturally  grew  excited  and  talked  the  more  vehemently. 
The  mother  strove  in  vain  to  tell  the  crowd  that  the  child  had 
not  even  seen  the  miracle  man. 

The  extent  to  which  the  excitement  and  bewilderment  pen- 
etrated the  city  is  illustrated  by  the  story  of  the  man  who  had 
some  time  ago  lost  one  eye.  Without  the  knowledge  of  his  wife 
he  had  a  glass  eye  inserted.  When  he  went  home  at  night  his 
wife  asked  in  surprise  what  had  happened  to  him.  He  replied 
that  he  had  been  treated  by  Brother  Isaiah.  Before  he  could 
control  the  situation  his  whole  family  fell  on  his  neck  and  re- 
joiced. 

The  Chief  of  Police  of  New  Orleans  sent  a  test  case  about  the 
middle  of  March  in  the  person  of  Mr.  John  Mayes,  formerly 
conductor  on  the  Illinois  Central  Railroad.  Mr.  Mayes  had 
suffered  a  stroke  of  paralysis  about  a  year  previously,  which 
resulted  in  hemiplegia  of  his  right  side.  His  speech  has  also  been 
interfered  with,  so  that  he  is  able  to  ^y  only  two  words,  'no' 
which  he  repeats  over  and  over,  and  'Lee'  the  name  by  which  he 
now  designates  his  wife.  For  three  days  he  had  waited  his  turn 
for  treatment.  Both  he  and  his  wife  had  the  utmost  faith  that 
the  treatment  would  be  successful.  Wh^n  his  turn  finally  came 
he  was  carried  onto  the  pier  by  the  negro  body-servant  who  is 
his  constant  attendant,  and  was  placed  in  a  chair  in  the  presence 
of  the  healer.  The  account  of  the  treatment  of  this  case  says: 

''The  afflicted  man  sat  with  his  eyes  glued  to  the  face  of  the  'healer' 
while  hope  fairly  blazed  from  them.  Back  of  him  his  wife  stood,  with  hands 
clenched  tightly  together,  whispering  encouragement.  The  'miracle  man', 
gaunt  and  weanr,  in  his  long  blue  garment,  like  the  apron  of  a  sur^n,  bent 
over  him  with  faith  as  fervent  as  the  hope  of  the  patient.  Kneehng  beside 
the  chair,  the  big  n^^,  his  hands  trembling  with  excitement,  gently  re- 
moved the  overcoat  and  coat  of  the  paralytic  and  held  the  little  bottle  of 
oil  while  the  'miracle  man'  rubbed  the  afflicted  shoulder  and  forehead  of  the 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  THE  PERCEPTION  OF 

OILINESS 


By  Lillian  West  Cobbbt  and  Alios  Hilbn  Suluvan 
Univeraity  of  Colorado 
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In  reviewing  the  literature  on  'touch  blends^  we  found  that 
the  only  experimental  work  on  the  subject  is  that  of  M.  Bentley.^ 
Upon  repeating  Bentley's  experiments,  in  which  he  paid  especial 
attention  to  the  perception  of  liquidity,  we  became  interested 
in  the  'oily'  experience,  which  seemed  to  be  a  true  perception, 
on  a  par  with  Bentley's  perception  of  wetness.  Accordingly,  we 
determined  to  follow  up  the  hint  obtained  in  our  brief  experi- 
mentation by  a  thorou^  study  of  oiliness.  First,  we  sought  to 
analyse  the  perception  into  its  sensory  components,  in  order  to 
determine  the  compulsory  conditions  for  the  oily  perception. 
Secondly,  we  wished  to  synthetize  our  components  in  such  a 
way  that  our  Os  should  be  compelled  to  perceive  oiliness,  even 
though,  physically  speaking,  there  was  nothing  oily  present  in 
the  stimulus. 

I.    Analysis  of  the  Perception  of  Oiliness 

We  spent  four  months  of  the  academic  year  1930-31  in 
analysing  the  perception  of  oiliness,  and  the  following  two 
months  in  synthetizing.  There  were  four  Os  in  the  first  half  of 
the  work:  Dr.  A.  H.  Siillivan  (Su),  instructor  in  psychology. 
Miss  Lillian  Cobbey  (Co),  assistant  in  psychology,  and  the 
Misses  E.  G.  MacArthur,  (Ma)  and  Q.  Chapman  (Ch),  seniors 
and  majors  in  psychology.  In  the  second  half  of  the  work,  we 
added  a  new  0,  Mr.  J.  P.  Nafe(Na),  a  graduate  student  in  the 
department,  who  served  as  a  check  on  our  synthetic  conditions 
inasmuch  as  he  had  no  previous  experience  in  analyzing  the  oily 
perception.* 

The  0,  blindfolded,  sat  with  right  arm  resting  comfortably 
on  a  raised  arm-rest,  with  the  middle  finger  of  the  right  hand 
extending  downward  through  a  hole  in  a  board  which  served  as  a 
finger-rest  and  as  a  means  of  keeping  the  finger  perfectly  stilly 

>M.  Bentley,  "The  Sjmthetic  Eiq)eriment,"  this  Journal,  iz.,  1900, 
414  ff- 

>When  the  regular  J?,  Co,  acted  as  0,  Mr.  O.  De  Motto  aoted  as  J?. 
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Su,  paraffine  oil  (30  sec.)  "One  spot  on  the  finger  feels  we^  where 
there  is  a  spot  of  cold  surrounded  by  a  feathery,  lacy  pressure."  (i  min.) 
"There  is  pressure,  very  weak  in  int^isity,  which  I  cannot  localiae;  there  is 
no  temperature  connected  with  the  pressure,  and  it  no  longer  seems  wet." 
(4  min.)  "Snug;  warmth  blended  with  pressure;  the  finger  feels  very  oily." 
Alter  the  cup  is  lowered,  some  oil  still  adhering  to  finger:  (i  min.)  "The 
warmth  is  rather  intense,  the  pressure  weak,  ^et  I  do  feel  pressure.  Still 
oily."  (3  min.)  "Hardly  any  sensation,  just  a  little  warmth;  no  perception." 
(4  min.)  "Now  there  is  a  little  cold  at  tne  tip  of  the  finger,  and  a  di^t  pres- 
sure, and  it  feels  wet.  Wetness,  for  me,  is  as  if  the  cold  crystallised  and 
touched  the  finger." 

Su,  olive  oil  (30  sec.)  "Cold  and  pressure;  wet."  (i  min.)  "Now  there 
is  warmth  and  pressure  and  it  feels  oily.  There  is  one  cold  spot  on  the  back 
of  the  finger  where  it  feels  wet:  but  the  rest  of  the  finger  is  oily.  The 
warmth  and  pressure  seem  to  be  woven  together  into  a  mie  texture."  (2 
min.)  "All  cold  has  disappeared;  the  warmth  is  quite  intense;  as  the 
warmth  increases  in  intensity  the  oiliness  becomes  clearer.  The  warmth  is 
deep,  under  the  skin."  (4  mm.)  "Still  feels  oily  although  the  warmth  is  now 
less  intense  than  the  snug  close-fitting  pressure."  After  cup  of  oU  is  lowered : 
"It  does  not  feel  oily  now;  it  is  more  like  having  the  finger  extend  into 
warm  air;  the  pressure  is  not  intense  enough  for  oil." 

The  significant  thing  about  these  reports  is  not  so  much  the 
fact  that  all  Os  reported  warmth  and  pressure  when  they  ex- 
perienced the  oily  perception,  although  this  is  important,  but  the 
fact  that  they  all  reported  a  blend  of  the  two  sensations.  In 
looking  over  the  reports  quoted,  which  are  very  much  like  the 
reports  in  general,  we  find  such  expressions  as  these:  ''a  warm 
pressure  is  blended  well  all  over  the  finger;  it  is  close-fitting;" 
"the  pressure  is  air-tight;"  "there  is  a  suffocating  warmth;" 
"that  same  warm  even  pressure;"  "snug  warmth  blended  with 
pressure;"  "warmth  and  pressure  woven  together  into  a  fiine 
texture."  These  descriptions,  coming  as  they  do  from  different 
Os,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  oils  of  different  weights  and  tex- 
tures were  used,  show  that  the  oily  experience  is  indeed  unique, 
being  either  a  pressure  that  is  so  snug  or  air-tight  that  it  is 
warm,  or  a  pressure  that  is  snug  because  it  is  warm;  the  fusion 
becomes  as  it  were  one  sensory  quality,  so  that  the  expression 
"warm  pressure"  very  aptly  describe  it.  The  snugness  does 
not  mean  an  intense  pressure,  but  a  light,  veil-like  pressure 
that  is  close-fitting. 

EXFERDylENT  II 

When  we  had  thrown  in  warm  water  as  a  check  upon  our  Os' 
reports,  in  the  first  experiment,  we  found  that  all  Os  reported  the 
oily  perception  at  times  when  the  stimulus  was  warm  water. 
Our  next  problem  was,  then,  to  ascertain  at  what  temperature 
water  is  perceived  as  oil,  as  well  as  to  find,  if  possible,  why  oil 
and  water  of  a  certain  temperature  are  perceived  alike.  Since 
oil  was  alwa3rs  reported  as  cool  when  the  finger  was  first  immersed 
we  decided  to  use  water  at  33^  C  which  should  be  gradually 
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heated,  in  order  to  Gdmulate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  experience 
reported  when  oil  was  the  stimidus.* 

We  found  that  all  four  Os  perceived  water  at  32^0  as  'wet'; 
but,  as  the  temperature  of  the  water  increased,  the  wetness 
disappeared  and  the  perception  changed  to  'oTiy'.  Of  course, 
there  were  slight  individual  differences  in  the  temperature  at 
which  oiliness  was  perceived;  but  generally  speaking  all  Os 
reported  the  perception  when  the  temperature  was  38^  or  40^ 
C.  And  always,  when  oiliness  was  reported,  it  was  analysed 
into  warmth  phis  pressure.  The  following  table  gives  a  sum- 
mary of  the  results  for  the  four  Os. 

Tablb  I.    Water  Slowly  Hbated  on  Fingsb 


p 


Obs 

Temperature* 

Observer's  Report 

Ch 

32°-35°  C 

Coolness  and  light  pressure;  wet. 

Ch 

38H0'  c 

Warmth  and  weak  pressure;  oily. 

Co 

32^-34^  c 

Cold;  light  pressure;  wet. 

Co 

36°-42^  C 

Warmth;  tight,  close-fitting  pressure;  oily. 

Ma 

32^-36^  c 

Coolness;  light  pressure;  wet. 
Warmth  and  light  pressure;  oily. 

Ma 

39'-42''  C 

Su 

32'*-34°  C 

Clear  cold,  pressure  in  a  ring  and  spots;  wet. 

Su 

35^-39^  C 

Warmth  and  light  pressure;  oily. 

We  have  chosen  at  random  samples  of  the  running  reports  of 
our  various  Os  when  water  slowly  heated  was  used  as  stimulus. 
The  samples  follow: 

Ch  Ui"*  C)  "There  is  cold  and  light  pressure  and  it  feels  wet."  (as""  C) 
'The  awful  biting  cold  is  disappearing;  still  wet."  (34^  C)  "One  spot  on 
the  tip  of  my  finger  is  cold;  the  rest  is  warm,  but  the  finger  still  feels  wet." 
(36®  C)  "The  finger  feels  cold  and  warm  alternately;  feels  wet  under  the 
nail."  (37*  C)  "Bemns  to  feel  warm  all  over."  (38*  C)  "The  warmth  and 
pressure  are  blended  now.  and  give  a  lovely  oily  perception." 

Co  (32*  C)  "Very  cold  and  wet."  (3^*  C)  "The  tip  of  the  finger  feels 
warm,  with  a  snu^,  tight-fitting  pressure  wnich  blends  with  the  warmth  and 
seems  oily;  but  higher  up  on  the  finger,  there  is  cold  with  a  ring  of  pressure, 
and  it  is  wet."  (36°  C)  "Oily,  with  a  warm  close-fitting  pressure  all  over  the 
finger." 

Ma  (32*  C)  "Cold  and  lots  of  pressure;  wet."  Ch*  C)  "Not  so  cold, 
and  the  pressure  is  getting  light  and  tickly;  still  wet.''  (38®  C)  "Getting 
warm;  still  some  pressure;  feels  moist  ratner  than  wet."  (42®  C)  "Feels 
funny  and  heavy  and  warm  and  oily;  it  is  a  thin  oil."  (4A®  C)  "Still 
feels  slightly  oily,  but  it  is  getting  too  hot  and  the  perception  isn't  as  plain." 


Su  (32®  C)  "There  is  a  very  intense,  clear  cold  witn  little  spots  of  pres- 
sure scattered  around  in  it,  and  a  ring  at  the  top;  wet."  (3^""  C)  "The  wet- 
ness has  disappeared  except  for  one  spot  at  the  side  of  tne  finger  nail." 


"We  tried  various  devices  for  gradually  heating  the  water;  first  we 
used  a  kerosene  lamp,  then  an  alcohol  lamp,  and  finally  we  perfected  an 
electric  heater  which  could  be  placed  under  the  cup,  and  which  gave  the 
water  a  slow  and  gradual  warmth. 

*We  must  ask  the  readers  of  this  Study  to  regard  the  temperatures  as 
approximate  only.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  thermometer 
emplojred  had  a  constant  error,  whi  ch  we  have  so  far  been  imable  to  de- 
termine. 
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(35^  C)  "Begins  to  feel  like  oil;  there  is  a  slight  warmth  and  pressure." 
(37**  C)  "Oily;  pressure  and  warmth  blended  "  (38*  C)  "Very  good  oili- 
ness;  warmth  and  pressure  cover  whole  finger."  (39®  C)  "There  is  definite 
I»essure  and  warmth,  but  it  does  not  feel  oily,  neiuier  does  it  feel  wet.  I 
cannot  name  the  perception,  but  it  is  rather  like  glycerine." 

The  table  and  the  reports  give  added  support  to  our  belief 
that  oiliness  is  a  fusion  of  warmth  and  pressure.  The  conditions 
for  the  fusion  seem  to  be  a  warmth  and  a  pressure  of  such  an 
intensity  that  neither  one  stands  out  from  the  other;  it  is,  in 
other  words,  a  matter  of  about  equal  vividness  of  the  two  qual- 
ities. In  the  light  of  our  results,  we  may  say  that  water  of  a 
certain  temperature  is  not  'wet'  at  all  but  'oily';  the  pressure 
in  the  'wet'  complex  is  not  different  from  that  in  the  'ouy'  com- 
plex; the  latter  is  called  snug  because  it  is  blended  with  warmth.* 

II.  Synthesis  of  the  Perception  of  Oiliness 
Now  that  we  were  certain  of  our  analysis,  we  wished  to 
synthetize  the  oily  experience  by  stimulating  a  pressure  spot 
and  an  adjoining  warm  spot  with  a  'dry'  stimulus.  We  realized 
that  our  great  (Hfficulty  woidd  be  to  get  a  blend  or  fusion  of  the 
two  sensations.  We  decided  to  work  on  the  back  of  the  hand 
where  pressure  and  warm  spots  could  be  located  easily. 

Experiment  III 
We  found  pressure  spots  and  adjoining  warm  spots  for  all 
five  Os  and  marked  these  with  indelible  ii&.  We  tried  a  small 
camel's  hair  brush  as  a  stimulus.  This  we  plimged  into  hot 
water,  dried  quickly,  and  then  applied  to  the  pressure  spot. 
This  method  did  not  prove  very  satisfactory,  for  it  demanded 
great  patience  and  care  to  suit  individual  sensitivity.  Every  0, 
however,  reported  the  oily  perception  a  goodly  number  of  times. 
Of  course  none  of  the  Os  knew  whether  we  were  using  oil  or 
something  else  as  a  stimulus;  when  the  writers  observed,  we 
sometimes  used  drops  of  oil  in  order  to  keep  them  in  ignorance 
of  the  actual  stimulus.  The  following  table  gives  the  results 
of  Experiment  III. 

Table  II.    Wabm  Bbubh  Applied  to  a  Pressure  Spot 


6fa6. 

No.  of  Exps. 

No.  of  times 

'oily*  perceived* 

Ch 

25 

10 

Co 

13 

10 

Ma 

20 

10 

Na 

30 

10 

Su 

15 

10 

Total 

102 

50 

K)ne  of  the  writers  has  often  observed  that  a  lukewarm  bath  actually 
feds  oily  if  the  eyes  are  shut  and  associations  are,  so  far  as  possible,  ban- 
ished from  the  mind. 

'Since  our  time  was  limited,  we  set  ourselves  the  task  of  obtaining,  if 
possible,  10  cases  of  correct  synthesis  from  every  0.  Hence  the  number  in 
the  last  column  is  always  10. 
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The  reports  ran  somewhat  as  follows  in  all  the  experiments: 

Ch.  "It  doesn't  feel  oily  untO  the  temperature  and  pressure  are  just 
right:  tnen  it  seems  ohl  so  ouy,  iust  like  a  drop  of  oil  on  the  hand." 

Co,  "At  first  there  is  warmth  around  the  edge  with  sligjit  pressure  in  the 
center:  then  suddenly  the  two  blend  and  give  a  lovely  oily  perception." 

Ma,  "Sometimes  there  is  just  warmth  and  pressure,  but  no  perception 
of  any  kind.  But  when  the  two  blend  into  a  snug  warmth,  or  a  fairly  tig^t 
pressure  that  feels  warm,  it  feels  oily." 

Na,  "I  get  pressure  and  warmth  and  then  ofly — it  mig^t  be  warm  water 
— ^no,  it  is  more  like  coal  oil,  or  even  a  little  heavier  oil  than  that." 

Su,  "At  first  I  feel  only  warmth  and  pressure;  when  they  'jump  to- 
gether' it  feels  oily." 

EXPEBIMENT  IV 

Not  satisfied  with  the  results  of  Experiment  III,  where  we 
obtained  the  oily  perception  in  50%  of  the  cases  only,  we  now 
tried  a  temperature  cylinder  for  stimulus.  After  heating  the 
cylinder  in  boiling  water,  and  drying  it,  we  applied  it  to  a  hair 
which  was  near  a  warm  spot.  Our  pressure  sensation  came  from 
the  pressure  of  the  cylinder  on  the  hair,  while  our  warmth  came 
from  the  radiant  heat  of  the  cylinder.  Here  we  had  not  only  a 
'dry'  stimidus,  but  also  a  stimulus  which  did  not  touch  the  skin 
at  all.  We  foimd  sUght  individual  variations  in  sensitivity, 
but  in  all  cases  we  foimd  that  a  pressure  on  the  hair  great  enough 
to  bend  the  hair  in  the  windward  direction  imtil  it  stood  perpen- 
dicular, or  a  little  beyond  the  perpendicular,  was  necessary  be- 
fore the  oily  perception  was  reported.  The  cylinder  had  to  be 
within  1/16  in.  of  the  skin  in  order  to  give  the  proper  intensity 
of  warmth.  When  we  took  care  to  secure  these  necessary  con- 
ditions we  were  very  successful  in  our  results,  the  Os  failing 
to  report  the  perception  only  when  the  warmth  or  pressiue 
was  not  of  the  right  intensity,  or,  in  a  few  cases,  when  the  two 
qualities  did  not  fuse. 

The  following  table  gives  the  results  of  Experiment  IV. 

Table  III.    Hot  Cylinder  Applied  to  a  Haib 


Obs. 

No.  of  Exps. 

No.  of  times  'oily*  perceived 

Ch 

Co 
Ma 

Na 
Su 

15 
15 
14 

10 

10  or  66% 
10  or  66% 
10  or  71% 
10  or  40% 
10  or  100% 

Total 

79 

50  or  63% 

Since  Na  entered  the  experiment  late,  and  had  no  exper- 
ience in  observing  before  coming  into  the  experiment,  it  may  not 
be  quite  fair  to  include  his  results  with  those  of  the  more  ex- 
perienced Os.  If  we  omit  his  results  from  the  table,  we  find  that 
out  of  54  experiments  the  four  trained  Os  reported  40  cases 
(74%)  in  which  they  perceived  oiliness. 

Examples  of  reports  in  Experiment  IV  are: 
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Ch,  "There  Is  warmth  and  pressure;  as  soon  as  they  blend  it  feels  oily." 

Co,  "That  is  the  best  oily  perception  I  have  had.  The  oily  perc^tion 
comes  rather  suddenly ^  just  as  if  a  whole  lot  of  oil  were  put  on  the  hand; 
then  later  I  anal3rze  it  mto  warmth  and  pressure." 

Ma,  "It  feels  like  oil  on  a  tiny  iq>ot  no  larser  than  one  half  a  pin  head." 

Na,  "It  feels  very  oily  on  the  back  of  the  hand." 

Su^  "There  is  a  smooth  hjdit  pressure  and  a  warmth  which  are  blend- 
ed. It  is  like  a  drop  of  oil.  Tne  drop  of  oil  stays  for  some  time."  [The 
last  sentence  was  reported  after  the  cylinder  was  removed.] 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  and  the  introspections  that  the 
heated  temperature  cylinder  secures  the  compulsory  conditions 
for  the  perception  of  oiliness. 

The  experiments  above  described  were  performed  in  ignorance  of  the  work 
of  R.  S.  Malmud  (this  Journal,  xxzii.,  192 1,  ^71  fif.),  who  attempted  by 
simultaneous  punctif orm  stimulation  of  warmth  and  pressure  to  obtain 
a  p^xseption  of  warm-wet.  The  attempt  failed;  and  Malmud  concludes, 
acanittedly  with  some  surprise,  that  "there  seems  to  be  no  typical  exper- 
ience of  warm-wet."  She  and  her  Oa  were,  evidently,  not  looking  for  the 
perceptive  meaning  of  'oiliness'.  We  believe,  however,  that  there  are  hints 
of  'oifiness'  in  certain  of  her  reports,  and  especially  in  the  experiments  de- 
scribed toward  the  end  of  her  paper.  Malmud  obtains,  as  we  did,  a  true 
blend  or  fusion  of  warmth  or  pressure,  and  our  positive  result  appeal  to  be 
the  complement  of  her  negative  conclusion  as  regards  wetness.  We  hope 
that  her  experiments  may  be  repeated  with  the  possibility  of  an  'oily^ 
quality  or  integration  in  mind. 

Conclusion 

1.  Oiliness  is  a  fusion  of  warmth  and  light  pressure;  this 
fusion  comes  as  a  unique  experience,  being,  it  seems,  an  inter- 
mediate sensory  quality  rather  than  a  perception. 

2.  Whenever  we  have  the  right  combination  of  warmth  and 
pressure,  we  perceive  it  as  'oily',  whether  the  actual  ph3rsical 
stimidus  be  ou,  water,  or  a  dry,  warm  temperatiire  cylmder. 

3.  The  compulsory  conditions  for  the  perception  are: 

(a)  warmth  of  about  38*^0— 40*^0  ;7 

(b)  light  pressure,  such  as  that  experienced  when  a  hair 
is  lightly  stimulated; 

(c)  the  two  sensory  qualities  of  such  collocation  and 
intensity  that  they  are  blended  or  fused  into  a  "warm  even 
pressure." 

^See  Note  4  above. 
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'1 


J.  Watt  proposed  to  add  an  origiiial  attribute  d  'order'  to 

)st  of  selk^ory  characters.^  We  belieye  that  the  addition  is 

A  Minor  Study  18  not  the  place  for  83n9rteiiiatic  diseiUHion; 

'•..iytuut.li  very  bnedy  upon  the  principal  questions  at  issue. 

'     >\  r.  t  h.w  ''  uleU  to  riMdiae  that  quality  is  itself  an  orderly  attribute. 

> .  i!  r.  ^'.tic^  e.  <..  haT«  their  determinate/places'  m  the  color 

i;  J  H   *xt-  LH>k  bK>Mi»  tor  ftndls  and  tastes  (Hennin|p  and  prob- 

o..,  1  or^    I  icchoitcf  \   I'Ki?  ij^^led  quality  (as,  e.  g.,  Watt's  'Vqpial- 

»    r  Mio!\  >*.v.Lia   '  is!^  by  :UI  analogy  suspect.  We  expect  in  everv 

i>  i.o  .'r  ir.v  le  v^uduiuuTi^  sches;  we  expect  that  auditory  quaf- 

>  1  >:  v>\%  all  uuoitv  Aintmcemipnl :  and  Watt  s  "order  or  pitch-place" 
.k:«  .  rv  bt;  Tioihiui^  uioc^  than  differentiated  auditory  quality.  (2) 
\  'i  u»>  NVnsii.  iu  the  oruvkU  inEj^tance  of  crossed  and  uncrcMsed  douUe 
iiiu^gciji,  *>.it  I  v<r>efcut  s|>aual  Kvahation  of  identical  yisual  impressions 
uny  be  explained  pi^vMok^tvtiUY,  in  terms  of  an  'empiristic'  theory.* 
What  hoKU  i^f  the  two  ivtiiuiiS  ^%  iJU  Ik>K1  also  of  the  two  hands,  etc  We  need 
uot  ix>iuiuit  our^'lviv>  (.HitiiK^^  ^  KauU*s  yiew;  it  is  enoudb  tor  the  present 
tarp^k<o  U>  uote  that  it  i^'tVeiH  t  r^MkAwable  ahernatiTe,  inOie  fidd  of  spatial 
»vuvptiou,  to  Wntt'^  iKMtulnu  v>l"  an  attributive  'order*.  (3)  Descnptive 
t•.^yc)vlv^v  kuows  W^  «.»(  ^uv>;etk!iive  than  it  knows  of  extensive  sensory 
c\^HMi<MKH>.  rhcri'  Ls,  Kvwcvvt,  j^  far  as  we  are  i^ware.  no  experimental 
•  ^  kWikv  i>l  uu  ^ittn^Hiiivc  Ki  IS  of  temporal  order,  while  there  are  many 
\,  AiK'fOucuuU  uu]ii'utio;u>«  thiU  .lui»  c«der  is  poceptive. — ^Aside  from  these 
•.4  i\v44J  v\4kailt>4uUoius  ^4)  we  ciunot  conyince  oiuselves  that  order  Ftands, 
^    'ill  iiluUmto,  c'u  the  same  U  .j^ical  level  with  the  acknowledged  attributes 

TK'  wxvituii  ^tudv  18  ooiu  oraed  with  one  ol  Watfs  particular  iDustra- 

V.  "CHi  the  nkin,**  V  rciu.i.:  ks,  'it  igt  found  that  every  nerve-ending  and 

*  v*.\  K'.K  H  -iH»t  cmv  W  Ji&tiii*;uii.hed  from  every  other,  with  the  exception, 

^^^X*"**  thvjtfo  that  lie  tA.K'  ciwe  together  to  allow  of  bolated  stimula- 

ojv  ^  %  W  ^t.ittnu  at  re^vat.N  a  geoenOisation  oi  Thunberg's;:*  and  Thun- 

■\f^i  ^*  'vjHj5»tm^.  souicwh^it   uiKTiiK-aUy,  statements  oi  von  Prey  and 

VHb/kv'      «ntv^^  luvciitigators,  who  worked  only  on  the  middle  third  ol  the 

AV^jU  i4uJ  (t<»  ^4  letih  (^xwm^  on  the  wrist,  conclude  from  their  results 

itich  ;t».>t^si  iim  K<>rp«r,  wo  es  gelingt  benach- 

'       .    I  Iu  Klemeuts  of  ^bq>eriencid  and  Their  Integration:  or 

'      \,<  1..  IV,.  wii.  127  ff. 

eui^>iri8ti^«hen  ErkliUung  der  TiefenkkaliBa- 


\. 


vmor  

-:   r  Hi.ych,,  Uxxii..  1919,  ili^T 


' 'u    vwh^'iv*' aijemaahttlemild. 
\         H   aa/*a6ucA  d,  FKy^noL  d.  AfenadUn,  iiL,  1905. 
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barte  Endoigane  des  Tastsiims  isolirt  zu  errepen,  eine  Unterscheiduiiff 
denelbeii  mfiglich  ist,  richtige  Vennichsbedingimgen  ▼orauagesetst'' 
(italics  ours).  A  little  later  they  sav:  "Wir  i^uben.  .den  Sats  au^rechen 
zu  dOrfen,  dasB  auf  alien  TasSlacnen,  auf  welchen  eine  isolirte  Eor^ung 
einsdner  Tas^ninkte  Relingt,  die  Successivschwellen  bei  gOnstisen  Aimas- 
sunpbedinjgungen  den  Abst&nden  der  Tastpunkte  merklich  gkichwertig 
eind."*  It  is  clear  that  yon  fVev  and  Metsner  are  outrunning  their  facts  by 
inference;  but  it  is  clear  also  that  they  are  careful  to  distinguish  inference 
from  observed  fact.  Thunberg  and  Watt  speak  as  if  the  whole  bodily  sur- 
face, and  not  the  forearm  only,  had  been  explored. 

We  thoudit  it  worth  wmle  to  test  the  Thunberg-Watt  generalisation 
on  a  pa^  of  the  body  that  should  be  as  free  as  possible  from  the  influence 
<A  empiristic  motives  (visual  images,  reflexes).  For  obvioa  reasons,  we 
chose  the  back.  In  a  preliminary  study  the  whole  back  was  worked  over, 
in  the  effort  to  find  an  area  in  which  the  sensory  response  of  the  pressure- 
ipots  should  be  attributively  the  same.  In  order  that  only  cutaneous  .  en- 
satkms  should  be  aroused,  we  sprayed  the  back  li^tly  with  ether,  and  so 
adjusted  the  hair-aesthesiometer  that,  under  these  conditions,  no  senf  ation 
appeared. 

We  obtained  the  most  satisfactory  results  from  the  area  between  the 
scapulae.  Over  a  certain  part  of  this  area,  moreover,  Isrinp  on  either  side  of  the 
vertebral  column  between  the  seventh  and  tenth  cervical  vertebrae, — the 
part  measured  33  to  40  nmi.  in  width  above,  and  20  to  27  mm.  below,— we 
found  that  the  us  could  not  tell  whether  the  right  or  left  Me  of  the  bade  was 
under  stimvlaHon.  The  pressure  of  the  hair  could  be  roughly  localized,  but 
could  not  be  referred  to  right  or  left  of  the  vertebral  colunm.*  This  result 
in  itself  led  us  to  think  that  Watt's  generalization  would  prove  to  be  over- 


FoT  purposes  oi  tabulation,  the  inter-scapular  area  was  divided  into 
four  sub-areas.  The  left  side  of  the  part  wherein  the  Os  failed  to  distin- 
guish rifi^t  and  left  we  term  Area  I,  the  right  side  Area  II.  The  remainder 
of  the  l^t  Area  we  term  Area  III,  and  the  remainder  of  the  riieht  area  Area 
lY.  For  stimulation  we  had  recourse  to  a  modified  Boiussi  kinohapt,' 
controlled  by  the  Leipzig  time-sense  apparatus  set  to  give  an  int^ral  « 
4/3  sec.  between  the  stimulations;  this  is  the  interval  recommended  by  von 
Frey  and  Metzner."  The  duration  ci  stimulation  was  0.3  sec.  The  hair- 
constants  varied  for  the  three  Os:  B,  0.51  gx/mm;  U,  0.68;  H,  0.42. 
The  current  operating  the  kinohapt  was  checked  several  times  during  an 
observational  period.  At  the  beipnning  of  ev^  hour  16  pressure-spots 
were  selected,  two  lying  vertically  and  two  horizontally  in  every  one  of 
the  four  areas.  We  never  stimulated  neija;hboring  spots,  but  allowed  at  least 
one  spot  between  the  members  of  a  pair.  The  number  of  spots  involved 
in  this  way  varied  from  3  to  38;  the  number  of  intermediates  was  always 
counted.  We  made  out  20  combinations  of  the  16  selected  spots:  vertical 
and  horizontal  within  every  area,  and  vertical  and  horizontal  in  all  combi- 
nations of  the  areas. 

The  Os  were:  Dr.  H.  G.  Bishop  (B),  instructor  in  psychology;  Dr. 
E.  M.  Dallenbach  (D),  assistant  professor  of  psychology:  and  Dr.  L.  B. 
Hoisinaton  (H),  assistant  professor  of  psychology.  D  and  H  were  hi^y 
practised  in  cutaneous  observation;  B  had  not  observed  b^ore  in  a  similar 

*M.  von  Frey  und  R.  Metzner,  Die  Raumschwelle  der  Haut  bei  Suo- 
cessivreizung,  Z,f.  Psych,,  xxix.,  1902,  173  f. 

*Dr.  Titchener  informs  us  that  this  experience  of  the  impossibility  of 
rifi^t-left  localization  at  a  certain  place  between  the  shoulder-blades  may  be 
had  during  Swedish  massage. 

^ArcKf.  d.  g.  Psych.,  xxix.,  1913, 385  ff. 

H)p.  cU.,  176. 
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CUTANEOUS  LOCALIZATION  AND  'ORDBB'  I3I 

eocperiment.  The  Oe  were  instructed  to  attend  to  the  cutaneous  sensations 
set  up  by  the  stimulus,  and  to  localise  them  with  respect  to  each  other. 
In  the  preliminaiy  work  the  Oe  lay  prone,  the  head  resting  on  a  cushion 
and  the  kmohapt  placed  over  the  back;  but  breathing  led  to  disturbing 
movements  which  were  not  wholl;r  eliminated  even  when  the  breath  was 
held.  We  then  tried  placing  cushions  under  chest  and  abdomen;  but  still 
the  movements  were  disturbing.  We  then  seated  the  Os  in  a  chair,  with  the 
back  supported  below  the  area  stimulated;  movements  were  reduced,  but 
even  so  were  not  eliminated.  Finally  we  seated  the  Os  in  a  chair  with  the 
beck  supported  both  above  and  below  the  area:  this  arrangement  proved 
satisfactory. 

After  completing  Series  i ,  in  which  two  different  spots  were  stimulated 
in  every  observation,  we  undertook  a  Series  2,  in  which  (within  all  four 
areas  only')  a  single  spot  was  twice  stimulated;  the  Os,  cf  course,  were  not 
informed  of  the  plan  of  the  series.  The  results  of  both  Series  are  given  in 
Tables  I-IV.  Table  I  shows  the  percentage  of  judgments  of  'same'  in 
Series  i.  Table  II  shows  the  same  percenta^re  in  Series  2.  Table  III  shows 
the  total  number  of  stimulations  and  the  total  number  of  judgments  of 
'same'  for  the  separations  grouped  in  5  mm.  intervals,  together  with  the 
percentage  of  judgements  ctf  'same'  for  every  interval.  Table  IV  showr  the 
total  number  of  stimulations  and  the  total  number  of  judgments  of  'same', 
together  with  the  percentages  of  judgments  of  'same',  in  terms  of  the  num- 
bed of  pressure-spots  involved. 

The  following  are  some  ci  the  reports: 

Series  i.    Same.    B 

(i)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  2  was  prick,  i  was  weak.  (Pressure- 
spots.  12;  separation  26  mm.) 

(2)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  2  was  like  an  after-image.  (Pressure- 
Qxyts.  4;  separation,  6  mm.) 

(3)  LooEklized  in  the  same  area;  i  was  large,  2  was  small.  (Pressure- 
spots.  4;  separation,  5  mm.) 

(4)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  2  was  weaker  than  i.  (Pressure- 
spots,  4;  separation,  7  mm.) 

D 
(i)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  both  were  weak  and  dififuse.   (Pres- 
sure-spots, loj  separation,  20  mm.) 

(2)  Localized  in  the  same  area:  i  was  contact,  medium  to  weak  in- 
tensity and  diffuse,  area  was  size  m  the  thumb;  2  followed  immediately, 
ocmtact,  medium  to  strong  intensity,  small  area.  Cannot  say  whether  same 
or  different  spots.   (Pressure-spots.  12;  separation,  16  mm.) 

(3)  Localized  in  the  same  place  as  two  contacts.  (Pressure-spots, 
8;  sqiaration,  13  mm.) 

(4)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  same  size  and  intensity.  (Pressure- 
spots.  10;  separation,  16  mm). 

(5)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  i  was  pressure,  2  was  prick.  (Pres- 
sure-spots, 3;  separation,  4  mm.) 

TABLE n 
Pbbcbntaqb  of  Judgmsnts  of  'Samb'  in  Sbbibb  2 
Area  I  II  HI  IV 

B  30  70  90 


^ 


D  90  50  60 

H  20  40  10  20 

Average  46.6  53-3  53-3  43-3 
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H 

(i)  Localised  at  the  same  place.  (Most  oi  the  reports  in  which  there 
was  a  judjBment  of  'same'  were  given  in  this  way.) 

(2)  Localiied  in  the  same  area;  i  was  spread  down,  2  was  spread  up. 
The  two  were  not  ovw  each  other,  but  there  was  no  difference  in  the  place 
touched.   (Pressure-spots,  9;  separation,  16  mm.) 

Series  i.     Different,  B 

(i)  2  was  i^  cm.  right  of  i ;  i  fell  down  and  wabbled  around,  2  was 
pore  pressure.    (Pressure-spots,  k;  separation,  9  nmi.) 

(2)  2  was  1.5  cm.  below  and  right  of  i;  same  quality,  intensity,  and 
exteosaty.  (Pressure-spots,  5;  separation,  9  nmi.) 

D 

(i)  I  was  neutral  pressure,  followed  by  2  which  had  the  same  quality 
as  I.  2  was  first  localised  in  the  same  area  as  i  and  then  moved  diagonally 
to  the  left  and  up  ^  in.  where  it  became  itch.  (Pressure-spots,  8;  sepan^ 
tion,  13  nmi.) 

(2}  I  was  large;  2  was  in  the  area  of  i  and  was  small,  but  the  centers 
were  not  the  same.   (Pressure-spots,  a;  separation,  ^  mm.) 

(3)  I  was  pressure,  2  was  pnck;  the  spots  were  different  but  don't  know 
separation  or  direction.   (Pressure-spots,  3;  separation,  5  mm.) 

(4)  2  was  at  the  top  edge  of  i .  (Preesui^&-spot8, 10;  separation,  2 1  mm.) 

H 
(i)  Both  touched  different  edges  of  the  same  spot.    (Pressure-spots 
12;  separation,  20  mm.) 

(2)  2  was  just  below  i.  The  two  pressure  areas  touched.  (Pressure- 
spots.  4;  separation,  5  mm.) 

(3)  2  was  at  the  right  edge  of  i;  2  was  big  and  diffuse.  (Pressure- 
spots.  14;  separation,  21  mm.) 

(4)  2  was  at  the  bottom  edge  of  i.  (Pressure-spots,  10;  separation 
16  mm.) 

(5)  Localised  in  the  same  area  but  having  different  centers.  (Pressure- 
spots,  9;  separation,  16  mm.) 

Series  2.    Same,    B 

(i)  The  spots  piled  up  on  each  other. 

(2)  Localized  at  the  same  place.  Seemed  to  be  a  long  one. 

(3)  Both  stayed  in  the  same  place  and  wiggled;  sise  and  feeling  of  a 
smaU  camelVhair  brrish. 

(4)  Localized  at  the  same  place;  was  as  though  the  hair  was  bent 
down  along  the  back. 

D 
(i)  Same  in  quality,  extensity  and  intensity. 

(2)  Localized  in  the  same  place;  weak,  contact,  diffuse. 

(3)  Localised  in  the  same  place;  dull  diffuse  pressure  . 

H 
(i)  Localised  at  the  same  place. 


(1)2 
(2)  S 


Series  2.    Different,    B 

was  bdow  and  right  of  i. 
Spots  very  dose  together. 
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D 

(1)3  was  below  and  left  of  i ;  i  was  neutral  pressure,  definite  localiia- 
tion;  2  was  contact,  diffuse,  not  definitely  localised. 

(2)  No  definite  localisation;  spots  were  peroeiyed  as  different  in  loca- 
tion and  quality. 


H 
The  two  areas  overlapped  but  had  different  centers. 
,  ,  2  was  1.5  cm.  above  i. 
(3)  2  was  I  cm.  below  I.  2  was  spread  out  and  almost  touched  i. 


(2) 


We  note  in  Table  I  that  stunulation  within  a  single  area  dves  a  large 
percenta|;e  of  judgments  of  'same',  and  a  larger  percentage  on  the  left  than 
on  the  n^t  side.  Stimulation  on  both  sides  of  the  vertebral  column  (as 
I-IV,  Il-ni)  ffives  only  a  very  small  percentage  dL  'same' ;  except  in  the  two 
central  areas  (UI)*  where  we  had  found  in  the  preliminary  work  that  there 
is  no  ri^tness  or  lef  tness,  the  judgnents  dL  ^^lisnisi  are  about  half  as  numa^- 
ous  as  Uiose  of  the  single  areas.  When  the  areas  stunulated  lie  on  the  same 
side  of  the  ^ine,  there  is  again  a  large  percentage  of  'same',  but  now  the 
right  side  gives  the  higher  values. 

Table  II  shows  that,  when  we  stimulated  a  singjLe  spot  twice  over, 
the  Os  reported  'same'  in  only  about  50  per  cent  of  the  cases. 

Table  III  shows  that  the  percentage  of  judgments  of  'same'  decreases 
as  the  separation  of  the  spots  mcreases.  We  find,  however,  one  judgment 
of  'same'  for  a  separation  of  46-50  nmi. 

Table  IV  resembles  Table  in.  The  greatest  percentage  is  for  5  pres- 
surenspots,  but  there  is  one  judgment  of  'same'  for  26  spots. 

Although  we  tried  to  secure  an  attributive  identity  of  the  cutaneous 
sensations,  there  were  of  course  many  occasions  when  difference  was  re- 
ported. Judgments  of  'same'  (identical  locality)  occurred  when  the  sensa- 
tions were  attributively  different,  and  Judgments  of  'different'  (different 
locahty)  when  the  sensations,  as  reported,  were  attributively  the  same.* 

It  is  clear  that,  whatever  may  be  the  basis  of  cutaneous  localisation 
(and  we  have  no  intention  of  attempting  a  theory  in  the  present  Study), 
Watt's  generalisation,  offered  in  support  of  his  hypothesis  of  an  attributive 
order,  is  not  valid.  ''On  the  skin  it  is  found  that  every  nerve-ending  and 
every  touch-spot  can  be  distinguished  from  every  other,  with  the  exception, 
perhaps,  of  those  that  lie  too  close  toother  to  allow  of  isolated  stimulation'' 
— ^this  statement  not  only,  at  the  time  of  its  printing,  went  beyond  the 
experimental  facts,  but  \a  now  shown  also  to  be  at  variance  with  experimen- 
tal facts.  Different  laws  hold  for  different  piBols  of  the  cutaneous  surf aoe. 
Our  results,  moreover,  obtained  as  they  were  on  an  area  as  free  as  poraible 
from  the  influence  of  empiristic  motives,  suggest  that  localisation  is  in 
general  a  matter  rather  of  perception  thim  of  sensation. 

*The  phenomenon  of  movement  was  reported  on  several  occasions. 
Cf.  von  Frey  and  Metmer,  op.  cU.;  V.  Benussi,  o^,  ciL\  J.  H.  Burtt,  J.  E. 
P.,  ii,  1917, 371  ff.;  A.  K.  Whitchurch,  this  Journal,  xxxii.,  1921, 472  ff. 
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LVI.    On  thb  Non-Visual  Pebcbption  of  thb  Length  of 
Vbbticallt  Whipfbd  Rods 


By  Erna  SHXTiyrs 

This  study  supplements,  on  one  side,  the  previous  work  of  Hoisington.^ 
The  former  study  dealt  with  the  cutaneously  determined  perception  of  the 
length  of  rods  in  its  simplest  form;  this  study  takes  up  the  analysis  of  the 
same  perception  at  a  more  complex  level.  Here  we  inquire  as  to  the  exper- 
ience nad  when  0  whips  the  rod,  rather  gently,  in  the  vertical  plane.  Move- 
ment is  usually  present  in  our  everyday  experience  with  tools  and  instru- 
ments; hence  we  ask  whether  the  movinjg  stimulus  more  accurately 
conditions  the  perception  by  way  of  additional  sensory  processes  or  of 
additional  sensory  variables,  or  whether  with  the  movmg  stimulus  anv 
new  centrally  aroused  factors  appear  which  would  seem  to  be  essential  el- 
ements in  the  perception.  The  results  can  tell  us  nothing  about  the  per- 
ception when  the  end  of  the  moving  stimulus-object  is  in  contact  with  a 
simace. 

The  general  procedure  was  the  same  as  that  used  by  Hoisington;  i.  e,, 
we  used  five  variable  stimuli,  two  above,  two  below  and  one  equal  to  the 
standard  stimulus:  we  used  the  two  time-orders  at  random  but  in  equal 
number;  we  varied  the  moments  of  length,  weigjht  and  center  of  mass,  and 
the  0  made  comparative  judgments,  always  judgmg  the  lengtii  of  the  second 
rod  in  terms  of  the  first.  We  reconstructed  the  apparatus  so  that  it  con- 
sisted ci  a  rigidly  braced  wedge-shaped  badcet  whicn  swung  from  the  ceil- 
ing. Two  arcs,  whose  radii  wero  the  distance  from  the  bottom  of  the  basket 
to  the  ceiling,  set  about  45  cm.  apart  in  tiie  plane  of  swing,  made  up  the 
bottom;  shfulow  beds  on  the  upper  side  of  this  arc  carried  the  rods  which 
lay  honsontally  and  at  right  ang^  to  the  plane  of  swing.  E,  by  shifting  a 
lever  from  which  a  cord  passing  over  silent  puUevs  ran  to  the  swingmg 
basket,  could  bring  any  desired  rod  immediate^  in  front  of  0  and  always  at 
the  same  hei^t;  a  weight  acting  over  a  pulley  drew  the  basket  in  the 
opposite  direction.  This  apparatus  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes  noise- 

The  Os  were  Miss  C.  C.  Braddock  (B),  scholar  in  psychology;  S.  Feld- 
man  (F),  assistant  in  p^chology;  and  L.  B.  Hoisington  (H),  assistant 
professor  of  pssrchology.  B  was  a  somewhat  experienced  0;  F  had  had  very 
little  experience;  H  was  well  trained,  having  observed  in  the  previous  work. 
B  and  F  were  completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  problem  attacked 
and  of  changes  made  in  the  stimuli. 

The  instructions,  which  the  Os  read  from  a  typewritten  copy,  were: 
"Y(ni  win  be  siven  two  rods  in  succession.  You  wiU  take  each  in  turn  and 
whip  it  up  ana  down  twice.  You  are  to  judge  the  length  of  the  second  rod 
in  terms  of  the  first,  i.  s.,  you  will  judge  the  second  as  longer  than,  equal  to. 
or  shorter  than  the  first.'''  After  some  preliminary  trials  the  Os  a^^reed 
that  a  double  whip  was  the  best;  it  was  not  long  enough  to  give  nse  to 
mudi  reflection  or  to  blot  out  the  previous  experience,  nor  yet  too  short  to 
give  a  dear  experience.  If  0  continued  the  whip  too  long,  or  if  he  felt  unable 
to  make  a  comparative  judgment,  E  presented  the  pair  at  some  later  time 
intheseries. 

The  serial  nature  ci  the  work  depended  upon  the  different  ordering  of 
the  three  moments;  in  Series  I  all  three  moments  Qen^,  weight  and 
center  of  mass)  varied;  in  Series  II  length  alone  varied;  m  Series  III  only 
center  of  mass  varied;  and  in  Series  IV  only  wei^t  varied.  The  standard 
rod  was  8^  cm.  long,  the  variables  differed  by  increments  and  decrements 
of  5.5  andf  II  cm.;  it  weighed  100  gr.,  the  variables  weighed  2  and4gr. 

^L.  B.  Hoisington,  On  the  Non-Visual  Perception  of  the  Length  of 
Lifted  Rods,  Amer.  J.  P$ych.,  1920,  31,  1 14-146. 
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more  and  less;  it  had  its  center  of  mafls  15  cm.  out  from  the  front  of  the 
handle,  the  variablee  had  theirs  at  6  and  12  nmi.  farther  and  nearer.  We 
took  ^  comparative  judgments  for  everv  yariable  in  idl  series  except  the 
first,  m  which  we  took  1 00  judgments.  After  we  had  completed  the  psycho- 
physical work  we  went  throu^b  the  series  again  in  the  same  order,  but  this 
time  0  reported  process  in  addition  to  gpving  his  judgment.  We  hoped,  by 
this  complete  separation  ci  the  quantitative  and  qualitative  parts  of  the 
experiment,  that  0  would  not  attend  to  process  dunng  the  p^chophysical 
series  but  would  give  himself  up  wholly  to  the  perception.  In  the  early 
part  of  the  experiment,  especially,  attention  to  process  makes  the  judgment 
less  certain  if  not  more  variable.  There  is  some  evidence,  however,  wat  B 
sought  more  or  less  constantlv  throughout  the  whole  course  of  the  experi- 
ment for  an  existential  basis  for  her  judgments;  it  was  as  if  there  were  an 
atten^t  to  justify  the  one  in  terms  of  the  other  or  to  correlate  across  from 
judgment  to  process.  There  can  be  no  doubt  either  that  both  B  and  F 
confused  the  factors  of  weight  and  len^h;  they  did  not,  apparently,  dis- 
tinguish between  the  greater  absolute  mtensity  of  pressure  due  to  weight 
and  the  greater  relative  intensity  due  to  the  rod  actms  as  a  longer  lever  in 
the  hand.  B,  at  least,  finally  overcame  the  confusion,  but  not  till  she  came 
to  the  introspective  part  of  the  work;  a  fact  which  may  cast  some  doubt 
upon  the  wisdom  of  the  plan  of  separating  the  two  phases  of  the  work  or 
upon  the  order  in  which  they  came. 

QuanHUUive  RetvUs. — ^The  results  shown  in  Table  I'are  in  tenuBcih' 
and  L'  computed  according  to  Urban.  The  use  of  these  values  does  not 
commit  us  on  the  question  of  the  limen;  it  simply  takes  these  measures  as 
indicative  of  the  degree  to  which  a  oven  set  of  conditions  determines  the 
perception.  A  small  k'  and  a  large  X'  stand  for  flat  or  irregular  distribu- 
tions, while  a  large  h'  and  a  small  L'  go  with  steeper  curves  of  distribution 
which  have  no  inversions,  at  any  rate  of  the  first  order.  E.  G.  Boring,  in  an 
unpublished  communication,  aiao  suggests  this  use  of  k'  in  cases  where  the 
umt  of  measurement  for  purposes  ofcorrelation  is  in  doubt.  We  need  no 
more  than  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  h'  and  not  L'  is  the  measure  which 
marks  the  steepness  of  the  curve,  and  that  k  and  L  will  differ  from  their 
primes  according  to  the  unit-steps,  since  the  one  is  the  quotient  and  the 
other  the  product  of  that  unit,  whatever  it  is.  Although  the  lack  of  a 
known  unit  of  stimulus  with  wnich  to  correlate  deprives  us  of  the  true  h 
and  of  the  DL,  we  may,  for  purposes  of  comparison,  place  our  five  vari- 
ables at  equal  intervals  along  the  abscissa,  and  indicate  them  simply  by 
the  numbers  from  i  to  5.  when  the  k's  ana  L's  become  in  so  far  compar- 
able with  their  own  kind.  Such  a  procedure  can  stand  only  as  a  make- 
shift in  the  face  of  ignorance;  the  real  solution  lies  in  complete  analysis 
or  in  a  new  mode  of  attack  in  the  case  of  these  complexly  integrated  per- 
ceptions. 

The  psychophysical  results  show  little  that  is  new  so  far  as  the  relative 
effectiveness  of  the  three  moments  as  conditions  of  the  perception  is  con- 
cerned. The  one  outstanding  fact  brought  out  in  this  connection  is  the 
greater  effectiveness  of  center  of  mass  with  the  rods  whipped  up  and  down 
over  that  found  for  the  bare  lifting  of  the  rods.  The  increments,  6  mm.,  are 
about  one-half  those  used  by  Hoisington.*  As  we  shiJl  see  presently,  the 
factors  of  temporal  variation  and  of  spread  of  pressure  were  important  on 
the  experimental  side. 

Tne  results  of  H  show  clearly  the  importance  of  center  of  mass  as  the 
determining  condition  of  the  perception.  It  is  plain  from  H's  results  for 
Series  I  and  III  that  differences  of  weight  or  of  length  condition  somewhat, 
although  perhap  only  secondarily,  the  perception;  it  is  just  as  apparent 
when  we  take  the  results  for  Series  II  and  IV  that  it  is  length  rather  than 

*See  p.  140.   H)p.  cU.,  116,  Table  I,  Series  AI  and  BI. 
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wei^t  which  is  the  ocmditioniDg  factor,  a  fact  which  comes  out  more 
clearly  in  a  Study  ^diich  is  to  follow.  This  conclusion  does  not  hcM  for  the 
other  two  Os,  for  whom,  as  we  have  said,  weight  played  a  large  part.  F,  in 
the  introspective  series,  almost  alwajrs  reported  toe  one  or  the  other  of  the 
rods  as  ligjiter  or  heavier  thui  the  other;  he  seemed  unable  to  escape  dif- 
ference of  weis^t  even  when  instructed  to  iudse  length  or  to  report  process. 
Hence  Series  II  yields  the  smallest  values  for  a'  and  Series  IV  lor  the  judg- 
ment longer*  srields  a  value  greater  than  the  corresponding  value  for  Series 
III,  although  their  relative  as  well  as  their  absolute  manutude  reverses  for 
the  judgment  'shorter*  in  the  same  series.  The  results  en  B  show  little  that 
is  significant.  The  largest  h'  occurs  for  Series  11,  the  largest  average  is  for 
Series  I  and  the  smaJkst  for  Series  lY,  but  the  differences  are  not  large 
whoi  compared  with  the  variability  found  between  the  results  for  the  judg- 
ments longer'  and  'shorter'.  B,  in  all  except  Series  IV,  gives  hicber  values 
for  V  with  the  judjnnent  'shorter';  F  gives  the  larger  values  with  the  judg- 
ment longer*  in  all  ex6ept  Series  lU;  and  H  in  all  except  Series  I.  where 
the  difference  is  very  sh^t.  These  results  of  F  and  U  agree  with  those 
obtained  by  Hoisington.* 

QudlitaHve  Rendu, — ^A  summary  oi  the  reports  of  B  for  Series  I  shows 
that  the  judgment  longer*  goes  with  more  intense,  bulky,  massive  pres- 
sures in  the  niBmd  which  show  greater  extent;  the  presence  of  pressure  and 
strain  sensations  in  the  arm  with  the  up-whip;  a  slower,  more  constant 
and  greater  increase  and  decrease  of  int^iisity  of  pressure  with  whipping; 
a  relatively  more  intense  pressure  at  the  back  of  the  hand  than  at  the  front 
and,  at  first,  a  considerable  amount  of  visual  imagery.  The  report  of  exper- 
ience with  the  judgment 'shorter*  gave,  in  general,  just  the  opposite.  The 
following  reports  are  typical:  (4-3 — )  "With  the  first,  a  bulky  pressure  at  the 
base  of  the  thumb  and  m  the  piOm  of  the  hand;  the  bulkiness  greater  and 
pressure  more  intense  in  pahn.  In  whipping  rod,  the  pressure  seemed  to 
tall  back  heavily  on  palm  with  a  steady  mcrease  in  intensity.  Slight  sen- 
sations of  strain  along  back  of  hand  and  in  wrist  with  the  lift.  With  second 
rod,  the  same  experience  but  less  intense.  The  ^essure  was  more  evenly 
distributed  between  palm  of  hand  and  thumb.  The  rod  jumped  up  more 
easQy  and  gave  a  more  definite  pressure  on  the  forefinger."  (3-1 — )  "Lighter 
pressure  in  palm,  on  thumb  and  forefinger.  A  more  surfacy,  more  cutan- 
eous pressure  with  second  than  with  tiie  first.  Kinaesthetic  sensations 
in  hand  with  both.  Visual  image  with  second  of  li^t  yellowish,  greyish 
thin|{  which  meant  rod."  (3-$+)  "Second  h^ivier,  more  bulk  in  hand,  a 
bulkier  pressure  on  thumb.  Visual  images  d  a  short  rod  and  of  a  longer  and 
thicker  one.  Moving  pressure  in  first  seemed  to  come  up  more  quickly; 
second  seemed  to  be  dragged  down  by  something."  (3-5+)  "Pressure  dull 
heavy  on  thumb,  also  pressure  in  palm  and  on  forefinger.  Sudden  increase 
and  skiw  decrease  of  pressure  on  miger.  First,  lighter;  moving  pressure  gave 
less  change  in  intensity." 

F  found  much  difficulty  in  reporting  so  complex  an  experience.  At 
first,  it  was  a  matter  of  weight  and  of  the  ai^e  at  which  the  rod  dropped 
down:  later,  it  was  a  matter  of  comparison  of  fore  and  back  pressures;  the 
act  of  whipping  seemed  to  be  an  inadequate  stimulus  for  reportable  expert 
ience.  A  few  reports  follow: 

(3-5 — )  "Second  heavier.  Very  heavy  at  point  quite  distant  from 
handle.  Could  not  definitely  localise  end  point  of  second."  (3-4+)  "First 
heavier  at  end;  second  grew  lighter  toward  the  end."  (3-5+)  "Pressure 
more  intense  in  second.  Pressure  in  forefinger  more  intense  with  second 
than  with  first.  Proportionately  more  intense  in  relation  to  pressure  at 
base  oi  thumb."   (1-3+)  "First  pressure  greater  at  base  of  thumb,  second 

*0p,  ciL,  146. 
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"Lighter  pressure  with  the  second.  Less  subcutaneous  and  more  cutan- 
eous on  the  forefinger.  Slow  increase  in  intensity  when  the  rod  came  down 
and  quick  decrease  when  the  rod  went  up''  (B).  (5-3 — )  "Alternation  of 
pressures  quicker  with  the  second  than  with  the  first.  Less  intense  pressure 
with  the  second"  (B).  (2-3+)  "A  heavier  pressure  on  the  palm  with  the 
second.  Slow  alternation  between  the  pressure  on  the  finger  and  tiiat  on 
the  thumb  which  gave  the  idea  that  the  rod  was  hard  to  lift"  (JB).  (3-2 — ) 
"First  pressure  was  light  and  evenly  distributed;  second  pressure  at  the 
base  of  the  thiunb  was  lighter"  (F).  (3-5 — )  "First  pressure  greater  on  the 
forefinger:  second  pressure  lighter  on  the  thimib"  (F).  U-i — )  "Pressure 
witii  the  nrst  was  greater;  no  other  difference"  (F).  (5-3)  "With  the  up 
whq>  the  pressure  was  more  intense  than  in  the  second,  but  when  the  rods 
came  down  the  intensity  of  the  prespures  was  equal"  (H).  (2-3)  "The 
immediate  impression  was  one  of  slightly  greater  intensity  on  the  forefinger 
■  with  the  second.  When  whipped  the  intensity  became  the  same  as  the  first" 
(H).  (3-2)  'Tirst  impression  was  'shorter'  but  with  the  whip  they  became 
'equal'.  The  pressure  at  the  base  of  the  thiunb  was,  at  first,  weaker  with 
the  second  but  increased  with  whipping"  (H).  (3-1 — )  "The  second  exper- 
ience seemed  a  little  more  diffuse  but  a  litue  less  extended.  I  did  not  notice 
any  difference  in  intensity.  It  was  more  a  judgment  of  inference  than  one 
of  direct  experience"  (H). 

Condtmons. — ^We  conclude  that  the  perception  of  the  length  of  ver- 
tically whipped  rods  depends  primarily  upon  tne  relative  intensity  of  two 
exposed  pressure  experiences  in  the  hand. 

In  addition,  the  most  important  items  of  experience  for  the  perception 
and  those  which  contribute  irtost  to  its  refinement  are  the  differences  in  the 
frequency  and  rate  of  intensive  changes  with  the  whip. 

The  perception  of  difference  in  length  correlates  highly  with  difference 
in  oent^  of  mass,  and  somewhat  with  difference  in  leng^  of  the  stimuli 


LVII.    On  thb  Non-Visual  Pbbcbpfion  of  thb  Length  of 

HOBIZONTALLT  WhIPPBD  RoDS 


By  A.  S.  Bakbr 


In  every-day  life  the  tools  and  instruments  which  we  use  move  or  act  for 
the  most  {Murt  in  the  vertical  plane:  moreover,  if  one  gives  a  rod  to  a  blind- 
folded subject  and  asks  him  to  juoge  its  lenf^,  he  wiU  almost  invariably 
whip  it  up  and  down.  If,  then,  the  perception  is  one  in  which  the  integration 
of  tne  processes  depends  upon  past  experience,  we  should  expect  the  per- 
ception of  the  length  of  a  horizontally  whipped  rod  to  be  less  refined,  less 
accurate  in  terms  of  stimulus,  than  that  of  the  vertically  whipped  rod.  On 
the  other  hand,  since  the  psychophysical  processes  have  a  common  origin 
and  no  new  or  lacking  moment  in  the  stimulus  can  be  assumed  a  priori,  we 
mi^t  expect  the  perception  to  be  as  accurately  determined  in  the  one  case 
as  in  the  other;  the  usual  vertical  whip  being  a  muscular  rather  than  a 
perceptual  habit. 

We  did  the  experimental  work  for  this  study  during  the  Summer  term 
of  1921.  The  general  procedure  and  apparatus  were  the  same  as  in  the 
preceding  study  by  Shults.^ 

^Ema  Shults,  On  the  non-visual  perception  of  the  length  of  vertically 
whipped  rods,  Amer,  J.  Psych.,  xxxiii,  192 1, 135  ff. 
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inewmc  greater  at  side  of  fingper."  (5-.^^)  "Pressure  on  fo 
than  that  at  base  of  thumb  in  both.  Difference  between  - 
the  aeoond." 

H  reported  temporal  differences  both  in  rate  of  c)<  - 
with  whipping  and  in  the  rapidity  with  which  maxima  nt 
rod  came  down,  followed  each  other;  differences  in  rri 
changes  in  intensity  with  whipping,  with  correlated 
differences  in  the  extent  of  the  pressure  pattern,  and  d 
Uve  intensity  of  the  fore  and  iMtck  pressures.   Wi^ ' 
pressure  at  the  base  of  the  thimib  was  relatively  les 
more  rapidly  and  through  a  relatively  wider  rang*- 
from  almost  sero  to  maximal  intensity;  the  totu 
yet  showed  focal  points  at  the  base  of  the  thumi 
with  little  pressure  in  between  (it  was  often  of  ne 
fringes  which  gave  the  impression  of  livelinosv 
those  which  gave  rise  to  the  meaning  longer,  thc^ 
were  slower  in  alternation,  the  intensity  incr- 
slowly  with  the  maximum  maintained  for  i^^ 
pressure  extended  over  the  whole  of  the  inm  - 
so,  with  a  dull,  draggy,  'dead'  quality.  The  f < 

(3-2 — )  "Pressure  on  forefinger  and  on  1 
the  second  J  the  difference  was  greater  in  • 
Variations  m  intensity  with  whipping  rclut  • 
shifts  were  more  rapid."  (1-3+)  "More  ir 
especially  at  back  of  hand.    Fluctuation 
less  change  in  intensity.  A  little  more  ex 
quality  alittle  duller  at  moments  of  great  • 

The  reports  from  Series  III  add  hu* 
haps  a  slight  difference  in  degree.    A  < 
serve.  (1-4+)  "With  the  second  the  v 
Sli^t  strain.  Sudden  increase  with  sit . 
decrease  <rf  intensitv"  (B).  (2-3+)    T' 
bulkier  with  second.  Also  a  definite 
forefinger.  It  was  the  way  it  increa<« 
it  incr^tsed  very  quickly  but  decrea- 
neater  in  first;  in  second,  pressure 
"PresBure  in  first  neater  than  in  m  ' 
than  i>ressure  on  forefinger  in  se<  •> 
more  intense  and  a  little  duller  .n 
ably  more  intense  and  duller.   W  > 
slutfply  defined  in  extent  and  - 
longer  interval  with  vJ        n^'    t !  i 
with  the  second,  esp-  n        rlie  haz> 
fairly  sharply  defined  in  exti  ; 
contact.  liess  change  in  intcii 

Series  IV  yields  nothinc 
sures.  These  cufferences  prov 
ference  of  length,  altbougli 
conditioned  the  true  perceT>t 

In  Series  II,  especi-. 
rods  responded  less  rea<  1 
tensity  on  the  forefinp^r 
of  patton  gave  rise  t<  • 
tenided  to  disappear  h  - 
form  rate  of  movemci 
"Sensations  in  wrist 
sity  but  it  did  not  in 
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i^tructor  inpjsycliolosy; 

'  ychology;  H.  B.  KM- 

(H lege  of  Arts  and  Sciences 

'gy.    B  and  H  were  trained  Os, 

.  Hi  ion;  K  and  S  were  untrained. 

\\)\i  will  be  presented  with  two 

rather  loosely  in  the  hand  and, 

vertical  plane,  whip  them  back  and 

>u  will  judge  the  length  of  the  second 

idge  the  second  as  longer  than,  equal 

iH.ments  resulted  in  a  four-fold  division 

.vhich  all  moments  varied,  Series  II  in 

III  in  which  center  of  mass  varied,  and 

In  the  last  three  series  the  other  moments 

iiuuli.   The  standard  rod  was  85  cm.  long, 

• « liter  of  mass  at  15  cm.  out  from  tne  front  of 

:^nd  decrements  of  length  were  5.5  and  1 1  cm., 

r  center  of  mass  6  and  12  mm.    In  any  series 

:  lents  were  constant  they  were  the  same  as  those 

Ls. — ^Table  I  sxuns  up  the  quantitative  results  as 
^  and  V  computed  according  to  Urban  from  results 

onstant  Stimulus  Differences.* 
.'t  characteristic  feature  of  this  table  is  its  lack  of 
'  's  and  more  especially  between  the  trained  and  un- 
M  suits  agree,  however,  in  that  they  gave  the  steepest 
values  for  V  in  Series  I,  also  that  they  gave  no  in  ver- 
ier for  any  0  in  this  series.  The  results  of  B  and  H  agree 
liat  they  gave  the  smallest  values  for  h'  and  both  sets  of 
rsions  of  tne  firpt  order.    In  fact,  the  results  of  H  gave  a 
tr  L'  for  the  judgment  ionger'  as  well  as  for  the  judgment 
I'led  to  judge  the  heavy  rods  as  shorter  than  the  lighter  ones. 
lues  of  A'  for  the  two  trained  Os  show  that  weight  conditioned 
on  very  little  in  Series  I.    The  fact  that  difference  in  weight 
not  adequately  condition  the  perception  may  not  be  accepted 
lit  it  might  not  be  effective  if  given  together  with  center  of  mass 
"eth.   Time  did  not  permit  the  further  fractionation  of  moments; 
jj;U>n,  in  his  analysis  of  the  perception  of  hfted  rods,  found  that 
•ud  center  of  mass  as  co-variables  gave  no  better  ogive  curves  than 
liter  of  mass  as  sole  variant.   How  far  the  two  perceptions  are  anal- 
-  in  this  respect  we  cannot  say.  It  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  diff er- 
'  between  the  values  of  A'  for  Series  I  and  III  is  due  in  any  great  measure 
'  he  elimination  of  differences  of  weight  in  the  stimuli. 
The  results  of  H  and  S  agree  in  that  they  gave  the  second  largest 
vrUues  of  h'  for  Series  III;  for  S  they  are  not  much  in  excess  of  the  values 
g'iyen  in  Series  IV,  for  H  they  are  very  greatly  in  excess  of  those  for  Series 
IV  and  considerably  greater  than  those  for  Series  II.    Although  the  results 
of  B  gave  larger  values  of  h'  in  Series  II  than  in  Series  III  for  the  judgment 
lonjger',  the  values  for  Series  III  are  considerably  greater  than  those  for 
Series  IV;  the  results  of  K  for  Series  III  gave  the  smaUest  values  of  /i'  for 
that  0, 

There  can  be  but  one  conclusion :  the  Os  were  not  doing  the  same  thing, 
they  were  not  Judging  under  the  same  attitude.  We  naturally  incline  to 
give  greater  weight  to  the  results  of  the  practised  Os.   The  stimulus  factors 

•For  some  remarks  on  this  use  of  the  values  k'  and  1/  see  the  preceding 
Study. 
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which  condition  the  perception  of  the  length  of  horisontally  whipped  rods 
are  center  of  mass  and  length;  weight  touches  off  the  meaning  of  lengUi, 
gjven  a  length  and  a  center  of  mass  out  bevond  the  hand,  without  condi- 
tioning the  real  perception  of  'out  therenesss .  This  conclusion  accords  with 
the  results  of  Hoisinffton*  and  Shults. 

The  results  of  all  Os  gave  fair  values  for  V,  considerably  larger  than  the 
values  obtained  by  Shults  and  very  much  lartcer  than  those  obtained  by 
Hoisington,  when  length  was  the  only  varisble.  This  result  can  not  he 
explained  on  the  ground  of  diff er^it  Os^  for  H  served  in  all  three  experi- 
ments. His  results  in  the  study  by  Hoismgton  gnive  for  Series  A  V,  wnich 
was  in  every  way  comparable  with  our  Series  U,  the  values  of  .05^1  and 
.046  for  h'  and  of  12.7  and  14.2  for  U  for  the  judgments  long^  and 
'shorter*  respectively,  and  for  Series  II  in  the  study  by  Shults  the  values 
of  .286  and  .157  for  h'  and  of  2.25  and  2.69  for  L*  for  the  corresponding 
judgments.  Tnis  seems  due  to  a  fact  of  inertia:  in  the  present  experinaent 
the  movement  was  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  the  force  of  gravity 
and,  although  the  weight  was  the  same  for  the  long  and  the  short  rods  and 
the  center  of  mass  was  the  same  distance  out  from  the  hand,  the  greater 
extent  beyond  the  center  of  mass  resulted  in  a  different  stimulus-effect  as  0 
suddenly  forced  the  rod  into  lateral  motion.  This  explanation  finds  support 
in  the  results  of  H,  who  discovered  that  if  he  began  the  horizontal  whip  very 
slowly  he  did  not  perceive  any  difference  in  length  between  two  rods  for 
which  he  had  clearly  perceived  a  difference  when  he  whipped  them  more 
quickly.  Other  Os,  and  especisJly  B,  remarked  the  same  fact.  H,  therefore, 
repeated  Series  II  and  be^m  the  whip  of  the  rods  very  slowly.  The  results 
gave  .33  and  .31  as  values  for  h'  and  2.0  and  2.1  as  values  for  U  for  the 
longer'  and  'shorter'  judgments  respectively. 

Qualitative  Results. — ^The  introspective  reports  show  that  a  difference 
in  the  experience  of  0  resulted  when  he  whipped  a  long  and  a  short  rod; 
that  the  oifference  was  in  part  of  the  same  order  as  that  experienced  when 
the  whipped  rods  showea  differences  in  center  of  mass;  and  that  it  re- 
sembled m  part  those  differences  experienced  with  the  primary  perception 
of  difference  in  length.  The  greater  the  inertia,  the  great^  was  the  temporal 
lag  and  the  greater  were  the  pressures  localised  in  the  hand;  whether  the 
pressure  at  the  back  of  the  hand  increased  proportionately  more  than  at  the 
tore-fin^r  ia  a  question  to  which  our  Os  did  not  return  a  positive  answer. 
Accordmg  to  the  principles  of  the  lever  we  should  expect  the  back  pressure 
to  increase  relatively  more  than  the  fore  if  the  apphed  power,  in  tne  form 
of  inertia,  came  out  along  the  rod. 

B  reports,  for  Series  II,  as  follows.  (5-3 — )  "The  striking  thing  was 
that  the  pressures  which  were  heavier,  more  massive  and  more  intense  with 
the  first  were  lighter  and  less  intense  with  the  second,  a  U^t  agile  kind  of 
pressure."  (2-5+)  "Condensation  or  intensification  of  pressure  came  up 
at  the  end  of  the  swing,  particularly  at  the  back.  With  the  second,  a  sort 
of  intensification  of  the  experience  in  general.  Strain  in  hand  m(»e  intense; 
some  pressure  in  thumb  and  fingers.  H  reports:  (2-5+)  "More  intense 
pressure  with  whip  on  the  fore-finger  and  tiie  pressure  more  widdy  distri- 
buted with  the  second.  Also  pressure  of  weak  intensity  in  wrist  and  slow- 
ness of  chan^  in  intensity  with  the  second  as  compared  to  the  first."  (5- 
3 — )  "Intensity  of  pressure  on  fore-finoer  less  with  the  second.  Fluctuation 
of  intensity  with  whip  less  with  second  but  with  a  more  rapid  rise  and  fall  of 
the  intensity."  (3-1 — )  "The  clear  difference  in  the  two  experiences  was  the 
sUc^tly  longer  duration  of  the  maximum  intensity  with  the  whip,  a  little 
greater  smread  of  extent  and  a  spatial  shift  of  i«essure  on  the  thumb  with 
the  first."   (5-2 — )  "Less  intense  pressure  at  base  of  thumb  and  less  pres- 

*L.  B.  Hoisington,  On  the  Non-Visual  Percepticm  of  the  Length  of 
Lifted  Rods,  Amer,  J.  Peych.,  1920,  31, 1 14-146. 
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eure  in  the  wrist  with  the  whip  in  the  second.  Fluctuations  in  intensity 
came  more  rapidly  and  the  rise  and  fall  of  intensity  was  faster.  Less  extent 
with  the  second/'  K,  who  had  visual  imagery  as  part  of  almost  every  ex- 
pmenoe,  reports:  (1-3+)  "Not  much  difference.  Second  stretched,  out 
farther  in  the  field.  Grey  did  not  change.  Fan  larger  in  the  second  case. 
Pressure  with  first  a  sli^t  bit  less  intense  than  with  second."  (5-3 — )  ''Very 
noticeable  difference.  Pressure  more  intense  with  first;  everyUmig  seemed 
more  intense.  Fan  farther  away,  color  bri^tened."  8  reports:  (1-3+) 
'Tressure  on  fore-finger  and  in  palm  of  hand^  kind  of  jerky  feeling  with 
whip.  Slight  pressure  in  wrist;  more  intense  with  second."  (5-3 — )  "Quite 
a  good  deal  of  pressure  in  wnst  and  fore-finger;  increased  mtensity  with 
the  ^diip.  Vibrations  with  the  second  fairly  short.  Little  pressure  except 
with  wmp,  then  pressure  on  little  finger  ana  back  of  hand;  pressure  shifted 
with  opposite  swing." 

If  we  summarize  all  the  reports  for  this  series  we  find  that  the  absolute 
intensity  of  the  pressure  experience,  the  amount  and  rate  of  intensive 
change,  the  rapicuty  with  which  the  changes  take  place,  the  presence  or 
absence  of  pressure  and  strain  sensations  in  the  hand,  wrist  and  arm,  the 
extent  and  the  shift  of  localisation  of  the  pressure  pattern^  all  serve  as  cues 
to  give  the  meaning  of  difference  of  length.  All  these  are  m  addition  to  the 
primary  experience  which  carries  the  meaning  of  'out  there',  viz.,  the  ex- 
perience of  two  opposed  pressures  which  stand  to  each  other  in  certain 
ratio-limits  of  intensity.  These  are  additional  modalities  which  enter  into 
the  total  complex  of  experience  when  the  rod  swings  back  and  forth  in  the 
horizontal  plane;  they  modify  the  meaning-  of  length,  without  being  able, 
if  they  stand  alone,  either  to  carry  the  meaning  of  length,  or  in  any  way  to 
originate  the  perception  of  length. 

We  have  dven  first  place  in  our  discussion  to  the  factor  of  differences 
in  the  length  of  the  rods,  because  this  evidently  is  a  more  impiortant  factor 
under  these  conditions  than  it  was  under  the  conditions  of  Hoisington  or  of 
Shults,  although  Shults  found  it  somewhat  effective.  Difference  m  weight, 
as  found  in  the  previous  Studies,  does  not  condition  the  perception;  under 
the  conditions  ol  the  present  Study  it  may  and  does,  witn  the  unpractLsed 
Ob,  touch  off  judgments  of  length  in  the  same  way  as  has  been  found  by  the 
previous  workers  in  this  field.  The  reports  show  that  the  bare  increase  of 
intensity  of  pressure  does  not  enter  into  the  length  complex'  in  the  same 
intimate  way  as  do  the  modes  of  experience  already  mentioned. 

A  few  reports  from  the  practised  and  the  unpractised  groups  will  show 
the  difference.  (1-4  » )  "Intensity  of  pressures  a  little  greater  in  the  second. 
First,  neutral  pressure  and  contact  m  quality;  second,  a  little  more  duU, 
draggy.  The  intensity  of  the  fore  and  back  pressures  relatively  eoual  in  the 
two  experiences;  the  temporal  course  was  tne  same"  (H).  (d-2«)  "Second 
much  less  intense  as  a  whole  than  the  first  and  a  little  less  auU  in  quality. 
Slightly  less  extended.  Temporal  course  the  same"  (H).  (4-2  =  )  "Pres- 
sure largely  cutaneous.  It  was  measured  in  terms  of  the  'throw'  of  the  two 
sticks.  Rotation  in  palm  the  same,  which  gave  the  basis  for  the  judgment" 
(B).  (1-4+)  "Great  difference,  like  wood  and  steel.  Pressure  with  first  much 
less  intense  than  with  second.  Wei^t  of  first  unnoticed;  weight  of  sec- 
ond seemed  5  times  that  of  first"  (K).  (5-3 — )  "First  requires  more  pressure 
to  hold  in  hand  on  both  palm  and  fingers"  (S). 

Center  of  mass,  also  as  in  the  previous  Studies,  stands  out  as  the  one 
moment  of  the  stimulus  which  conditions  the  perception  more  than  any 
other.  The  elements  of  experience  were  the  same  as  in  the  list  given  above: 
more  pressure  and  strain  m  the  arm,  wrist  and  hand;  more  extended  pres- 
sures; absolutely  ^p^ater  but  relatively  less  increase  in  intensity;  slower 
alternation  of  maximum  and  TninimnTn  pressures;  a  slower  rate  of  increase 
and  decrease  of  intensity;  more  intensive  pressures  fore  and  back  with  the 
beck  pressure  relatively  more  intense,  ana  very  often  a  shift  in  the  local- 
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ixation  of  the  back  pressure  with  the  longer  rods  and  the  reverse  with  the 
shorter.  The  shorter  rods  fHvoted  at  the  hack,  and  all  the  movement  of  the 
rod  was  forward  from  this  point;  the  longer  ones  pivoted  at  the  fore^nger, 
and  the  movement  was  botn  forward  and  back  of  this  point. 

B  as  well  as  K  had  visual  imafi^es  with  almost  everv  experience.  At 
times  they  approximated  to  synaesuiesia;  it  was  as  if  the  pressure  came 
in  visual  terms.  This  makes  it  a  little  difficult  to  exhibit  parallel  cases  from 
the  reports  of  B.  He  reports:  '^Visual  sensations  of  pressure,  a  sort  of  syn- 
aestheeia.  Shifting  pressure  in  hand  correlated  with  visual  streaks;  as  the 
pressure  jiunped  up  in  inteneitv  the  grey  became  black."  ^'Pressure  sen- 
sations in  wnst,  fore-finger  and  palm.  All  these  processes  fuse  somehow, 
and  coupled  with  the  visual  experience  give  the  basis  for  the  judgment.' 
"Pressure  and  visual  experience  combined  again.  No  difference  in  visual 
terms  betwen  hand  and  stick.  Spread  out  fan-shape,  extended  out  in 
terms  of  visual  process.  The  pressure  seemed  visible."  In  all  this,  how- 
ever, as  in  the  visual  imagery  of  K,  there  is  no  sure  evidence  that  the  visual 
experience  is  any  other  tnan  processes  which  accrue  to*the  pressure  expert 
ience  in  the  hand  and  arm,  and  that  it  is  at  all  essential  to  the  perception 
of  lengtii  cutaneously  given. 

Conclusions. — We  conclude  that  the  perception  of  the  length  of  hor^ 
icontally  whipped  rods  is  even  more  accurate  than  that  for  vertically 
whippea  rods. 

The  perception  depends  primarily  upon  the  presence  in  experience  of 
two  opposed  pressures. 

The  presence,  in  the  complex  of  experience,  of  pressures  and  starains 
in  the  arm  and  hand,  of  the  snift  of  the  pressure  pattern  in  the  hand,  of 
differences  in  temporal  formation,  in  extent  and  in  mtensity,  all  contribute 
to  the  perception. 

We  add  that  it  is  unwise  to  employ  untrained  observers  in  the  study 
of  a  complex  experience,  when  the  penod  of  training  is  necessarily  short 
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Vorlesungen  Hber  Psychologie.  By  Oswald  Kublpe.  Heraiisgegebea 
Yon  Kabl  Buehleb.   1920.  Leipzig,  ».  Hirzel.  Pp.  viii,  304. 

The  sudden  death  of  Oswald  Ktllpe,  which  occurred  on  the  30th  of  De- 
cember, 19 1 5,  snatched  away  in  the  midst  of  his  productive  and  hig)ily  in- 
fluential maturity  a  man  whose  genial  personality  nad  been  impressed  upon 
numerous  American  psychologi^  who  had  been  privileged  to  meet  him  or 
perchance  to  study  under  his  direction.  Ktilpe  left  uni^'stematized  and  in 
some  measure  incoordinate  the  programme  of  mvestigation  into  the  Mgher 
mental  processes  which  he  had  oeen  directing  in  his  laboratories  at  WUrz- 
burg,  Bonn,  and  Mimich  during  the  ten  or  more  preceding  years.  It  was 
therefore  with  unusual  interest  uiat  one  learned  of  the  agreement  that  was 
BpeedHy  reached  by  certain  of  his  former  students  to  publish  the  various 
oourses  of  university  lectures  which  he  had  offered  during  the  last  years  of 
his  academic  activity.  The  first  of  these  posthumous  works  is  now  before 
us,  and  it^  perusal  is  a  source  of  great  satisfaction  to  those  who  Imew  the 
man,  and  wno  admired  his  critical  acumen  and  breadUi  of  view. 

Yet  there  is  also  a  sense  of  disappointment  which  can  not  fail  to  strike 
deeply  in  the  minds  of  some,  at  least,  who  anticipated  a  statement,  in- 
adequate though  it  misht  be.  formulating  the  newer  ideas  concerning  the 
processes  of  tlKmght  wnich  the  steady  stream  of  investigations  emanating 
from  the  'Wfkrzburg  School'  had  made  desirable.  For  the  lectures  now  pub- 
lished include  no  chapter  on  thouji^t,  and  BOhler,  who  has  edited  the  work 
with  scrupulous  fidehty  to  the  original  notes,  teUs  us  in  his  preface  that 
Ktilpe  had  never  lectured  on  this  topic. 

In  the  summer  of  1909  the  present  writer  found  Ktilpe  lecturing  in  his 
last  semester  at  Wfkrzburg  on  Feeling  and  Thoughty  a  supplemental  course 
offered  as  a  complement  to  the  general  course  in  psychology  given  during 
the  previous  term.  But  even  at  this  time  the  topic  of  thought  was  not 
readied,  and  the  whole  summer's  course  waF  taken  up  with  the  psychology 
of  f eding.  To  feeling  is  devoted  the  last  chapter  of  the  present  work,  and  it 
constitutes  more  thim  one  quarter  of  the  entire  book. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  the  present  lectures  with  their  divisions  into  chap- 
ters and  paragraphs  follow  with  surprising  fidelity  the  order,  arrangement, 
and  even  the  content  of  the  lectures  on  psychology  which  the  present  writer 
heard  as  a  student  in  1902.  Excepting  the  greater  stress  now  laid  upon 
functional  psychology,  and  the  implicit  assumption  of  contents  of  thought, 
the  treatment  is  similar,  both  in  scope  and  in  tone,  to  that  of  the  course 
given  thirteen  years  prior  to  1^  author's  untimely  death. 

Yet  so  far  as  it  goes  the  book  is  in  no  wise  to  be  judged  fragmentarv. 
The  plan  is  excellent,  and  the  special  topics  are  handled  in  a  thorough- 
going manner.  Data  derived  from  a  wide  range  of  psychological  investi- 
gations are  marshalled  together  with  a  fine  sense  of  objectivity,  while  the 
constructive  criticism  to  which  each  topic  is  subjected  is  masterly  in  its 
evidence  both  of  keen  insist  and  of  detailed  knowledge. 

At  the  beginning  of  each  topic  a  brief  paragraph  summarizes  the  con- 
tents and  conclusions  of  what  follows.  It  was  KtUpe's  practice  to  dictate 
this  summary  to  his  hearers  before  h«  entered  upon  a  detailed  exposition 
of  his  subject.  There  is  also  much  of  the  personal  touch  in  these  lectures 
which,  to  those  who  knew  Ktilpe  and  have  sat  under  him,  will  bring  back 
a  vivid  picture  of  the  man  and  his  method  as  a  teacher.  Even  the  tone  of 
his  voice  seems  to  carry  over  from  many  of  the  passages. 

US 
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The  book  is  divided  into  five  chapters.  The  first,  being  introductory, 
cmitains  sections  on  tiie  history  of  pjoychology,  its  concept  and  problem, 
followed  by  a  discussion  of  psychological  principles,  and  a  study  of  sources 
and  methods.  We  are  told  that  psycholo^  d^ds  with  the  ^enomena  of 
experience  in  so  far  as  they  are  subjectively  determined.  JBut  although 
these  phenomena  are  immecuately  dependent  upon  the  ego,  they  are  also 
mediately  dependent  upon  other  things,  such  as  a  nervous  system.  Hence, 
psychology  must  be  regarded  as  something  more  than  the  "immediate 
experience"  of  Wundt's  tautological  definition,  while  the  ''intentionality" 
in  which  Brentano  finds  the  characteristic  of  mentality  is  held  to  be  too 
narrow  a  concept^  excluding  as  it  does  the  sensory,  affective,  and  other 
contents  of  consciousness.  Neither  may  the  experience  of  psychology  be 
confused  with  the  phenomenology  of  Hiisserl;  for  Husserl  is  concemedonly 
with  exph'cations,  whereas  psychology  deals  with  factual  data. 

The  second  chapter  treats  of  the  general  facts  of  mental  life,  sections 
being  devot^  to  Uie  waking  and  dreaming  consciousness,  hjrpnosis.  the 
unity  of  mental  life,  the  span  of  consciousness,  individuality,  psycnical 
contents  and  functions.  In  this  more  than  in  any  other  chapter  of  the  lec- 
tures Ktilpe  touches  upon  the  psycholo^  of  thought  and  the  new  orientation 
given  his  psychology  by  the  investigation  of  this  subject. 

While  ^e  theory  that  underlies  his  treatment  of  dreams  and  hypnosis 
does  not  greatly  vary  from  that  of  the  lectures  of  1902,  there  is  an  altered 
conception  of  uie  unity  of  consciousness.  The  sigpuficance  of  the  Aufgabe 
having  entered  into  the  foundation  of  all  unitary  tendencies,  the  conception  of 
a  hierarchy  of  tasks,  supraordinate  and  subordinate^  is  su^^ted  and  m  some 
measure  worked  out.  Upon  closer  study,  the  unity  01  consciousness  becomes  a 
multiplicity  of  tendencies,  each  unitary  in  ite  own  way.  Thus  seven  differ- 
ent types  of  unity  are  distingjuished,  tne  first  being  the  unity  of  attention. 
Ktilpe  s  doctrine  of  attention  is  never  clearly  expre^ed  in  these  lectures,  and 
he  oevotes  no  section  or  paragraph  to  ite  place  m  his  psychological  system. 
No  description  is  given  of  the  content  as  affected  by  attention,  thou^  he 
holds  that  attention  is  limited  to  a  few  things.  It  can  be  fixated  on  a  single 
content  or  group  of  contente,  however,  for  long  periods  of  time.  The  uni- 
tary influence  of  the  attention  provides  a  rank-order  of  conscious  contents, 
a  closer  connection  of  these  contente  with  one  another,  and  a  greater  con- 
tinuity of  mental  life.  The  monarchical  arrangement  of  contente  and  the 
continuity  attributeble  to  dominating  momente  are  resultente  of  attention. 
But  what  is  attention  itself?  Presumably  an  act,  with  the  diverse  functions 
of  ordering,  connecting,  and  arranging  contents  both  in  continuous  series 
and  in  monarchical  groups. 

A  second  type  of  conscious  unity  is  to  be  found  in  the  totalities  of 
coexistence  and  sequence.  Thus,  we  have  fusion  of  tones,  the  figures  and 
bodily  forms  of  visual  contente,  the  qualities  of  contact,  and  their  compli- 
cations. The  unity  of  thinking  that  arises  from  the  unity  of  a  definite 
problem,  a  certein  end  and  the  direction  taken  by  a  line  of  reasoning, 
tumishes  a  third  type.  In  all  probability  the  unity  of  perception,  remem- 
brance, and  imagination  depends  largely  upon  this  characteristic  of  think- 
ing. A  fourth  type  is  discerned  in  the  umty  of  experience  conditioned  by 
regular  and  periodic  happenings  such  as  day  and  mght,  and  the  succession 
of  evente  which  repeat  themselves  daily.  Veiy  important  is  the  fifth  type, 
the  unity  of  self:  the  fact  that  in  some  sense  I  remain  the  same  despite  the 
fluctuations  of  my  experience,  and  that  this  unitary  self  finds  ite  suDstance 
in  the  persistence  of  bodily  sensations  and  the  visual  appearance  of  my 
person;  in  the  psychical  processes  of  perception,  thinking,  ideation,  feeling, 
willing;  in  remembrances  that  arise  from  these  experiences,  and  in  the 
capacities  which  I  develop  through  these  recurrent  acte  and  contente.  A 
sixth  type  is  provided  by  tne  selective  characteristic  of  emotion :  the  unitary 
mood  and  temperament;  and  a  seventh  and  last  in  the  unitary  direction 
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of.  volition.  In  the  lectures  of  1902  but  four  types  of  unity  were  distin- 
guished'^ tboee  attributable  to  attention,  to  the  frequency  and  constancy 
of  certam  experiences,  to  the  emotions,  and  to  the  will.  The  underlying 
theory,  however,  has  not  been  greatly  modified  or  clarified  in  its  systematic 
aspect. 

In  considering  the  span  of  consciousness,  Ktilpe  points  out  the  ambig- 
uity of  this  problem  and  the  complicated  conditions  wnich  underly  the  range 
of  awareness  ^diich  chsmces  to  be  under  investigation.  Attention  is  but  one 
factor;  the  excitability  of  the  organism,  the  nature  of  the  ideas  enter- 
tained, feelings,  volition,  and  acts  of  thinking,  are  all  important  in 
determining  l£e  range  of  any  moment  in  experience. 

In  the  earlier  lectures  there  follow  at  this  point  several  comprehensive 
sections  treating  of  the  degrees  of  consciousness — sections  which  serve  to 
introduce  a  detailed  consideration  of  attention  and  apperception.  The  data 
of  attention  and  the  conditions  both  of  attention  and  of  apperception, 
together  with  a  section  on  the  theory  of  attention  and  one  on  practice, 
Einstdlung,  habituation  and  fatigue,  are  topics  that  do  not  appear  in  the 
present  volume.  Instead  we  have  the  scheme  of  the  stages  of  consciousness 
which  resulted  from  the  experimental  investiji^tion  of  Ernst  Westphal.  Of 
interest  is  the  comment  that  sensory  defimteness  and  clearness  do  not 
necessarily  change  with  a  shift  of  attention.  This  point  indicates  again 
that  attention  is  regarded  bv  KtUpje  as  an  act  of  mind  with  diverse  func- 
tions; it  is  not  linuted  to  the  ck^cation  of  conscious  contents,  since  a 
shift  of  attention  does  not  necessarily  make  the  content  previously  attended- 
to  obscure. 

As  for  the  stages,  of  consciousness,  we  have  only  the  report  of  Westphal's 
introspective  results  without  a  systematic  treatment  of  their  implications. 
First,  an  object  is  presented  simply  without  relation  to  anytJungj  else  in 
consciousness,  though  already  it  is  an  object.  Secondly,  the  object  is  noted; 
a  stage  which  brings  no  qiialitative  modification  either  in  d^niteness  or 
cleanness,  but  only  a  direction  upon  the  content.  The  object  is  received: 
"it  falls  not  like  a  stone  into  the  water,  but  like  a  ball  into  the  outstretched 
hand."  At  the  third  stage  there  is  potential  knowledge  of  the  object.  Its 
presence  becomes  an  as  yet  unformulated  knowledge  about  the  object,  and 
contains  the  possibility  of  naming  it.  The  establishment  of  actual  know- 
ledge is,  however^  deferred  to  the  fourth  and  last  sta^,  in  which  the  object 
is  named  or  "nailed  down."  This  developmental  series  of  stages  suggests, 
with  respect  to  the  problem  of  the  span  of  consciousness,  that  one  must 
distinguish  the  span  of  knowledge,  the  span  of  awareness,  and  the  span  of 
mere  presence  in  consciousnesf ;  the  first  two  being  obviously  of  narrower 
range  than  the  last.  These  stages  also  have  an  important  beuing  upon 
the  unity  of  consciousness  in  the  sense  of  the  rank-order  of  contents  that 
assemble  themselves  in  any  unitary  experience. 

The  section  on  Individuality  is  descriptive  and  daanficatory  rather 
than  a  systematic  treatment  of  fundamental  traits  resting  upon  an  in- 
stinctive basis;  but  in  the  next  section,  on  psychical  contents  and  func- 
tions, we  find  a  brief  discussion  of  these  two  important  groupings  of  pycho- 
logical  data.  The  contents  are  characterized  as  given,  ready-maoe,  as  it 
were,  to  be  apprehended  as  objective  complexes,  whereas  the  functions  are 
the  activities  of  the  subject  which  perceives,  remembers,  cognises^  notes, 
thinks,  loves,  hates,  hopes,  and  fears.  The  close  connection  of  the  two  gives  rise 
to  a  variety  of  attituaes.  Although  the  connection  is  intimate  we  approach 
a  dominance  of  function  alone  in  states  of  expectancy,  and  of  content  idone 
in  many  dreams  and  in  the  absorption  of  concentrated  effort.  It  is  also 
evident  upon  analysis  that  acts  and  contents  are  independently  variable, 
since  the  same  content  can  be  perceived,  noted,  judged,  or  otherwise  appre- 
hended. Ck)ntent8  may  be  directly  observed,  while  functions  can  only  be 
remembered.   One  can  not  assume  an  attitude  of  hopefulness  and  at  the 
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same  tune  observe  the  state  of  hoping,  for  the  attitude  of  obsenratioii  nulli- 
fiea  the  attitude  of  hofnng.  Yet  Kulpe  insists  that  functions  are  equally 
existential  with  the  ccmtents  to  which  they  api^y:  they  are  not  to  be  re- 
garded as  hypothetical  aids  to  eiq^anation,  but  as  inunediately  experienced 
and  observed  data  of  consciousness.  The  operaticms  of  the  ego  upon  the 
contents  of  consciousness  are  neither  hypothetical  nor  assumed,  out  are 
facts  Hke  any  other  facts.  Despite  this  positive  assertion  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how.  through  the  mediation  df  menM^y,  a  satisfactory  evidence 
can  be  gained  01  the  psychological  existence  of  these  mental  acts.  Since  it 
is  admitted  that  they  are  probably  at  times  unconscious,  may  they  not  al- 
waysbeso?  This  would  in  no  wise  destroy  their  actuality,  thou^  we  should 
perhaps  be  obliged  to  admit  that  we  can  observe  them  only  m  the  modi- 
fications which  they  produce  in  the  contents  upon  which  they  act.  Suggest- 
ive as  these  sections  are,  they  leave  much  to  be  desired  in  the  way  of 
amplification,  both  in  re^)ect  of  pertinent  investigation  and  of  systematic 
theorization. 

The  chapter  on  sensation  includes  secticms  on  quality,  intensity,  com- 
plication and  fusion,  contrast,  and  spatial  character.  One  misses  a  section 
on  time,  althou^  duration  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  attributes  of  sensation 
and  the  writer  finds  that  the  topic  was  treated  rather  fully  in  the  lectures 
of  1902.  The  sections  which  d^t  with  the  analysis  of  the  special  senses 
have  been  omitted  by  the  editor,  apparently  because  the  notes  on  the  s^ise- 
orp^ans  and  the  arousal  of  sensation  appe^^ed  to  be  too  meagre  for  public 
ation. 

The  most  striking  feature  of  this  chapt^  is  the  inclusion  of  space 
among  the  sensations.  In  his  description  of  the  sense  of  space  KQlpe  refers 
to  its  imique  quality  and  its  intensity,  varying  both  in  direction  and  in 
magnitude.  Tne  elementary  contents  of  space  are  sin^e  extensities  and 
distances,  while  the  spatial  complications  give  us  surfaces,  forms,  and 
places.  The  impressions  of  space  involve  the  special  sense-organs  of  vision, 
skin,  joint,  tendon,  and  muscle,  and  there  are  spatial  images  of  each  mo- 
dality. The  difficulties  which  must  be  met  before  one  can  fully  accept  this 
view  are  then  treated  wi^  remarkable  candor.  It  is  freely  admitted  that 
the  intimacy  of  the  rdation  of  space  and  the  sensory  qiialities  to  which 
it  is  attached  make  it  appear  more  as  an  attribute  than  as  an  independent 
content.  What  is  the  adequate  stimulus  of  space:  is  it  objective  space  as 
such?  How  does  it  happen  that  different  sense-organs  afford  the  same  spa- 
tial impression?  These  questions  are  not  easily  set  aside;  and  it  is  even 
suggested  that  the  spatisJ  chuacter  of  experience  mi^t  be  regarded  as  a 
product  of  the  primary  sensory  arousal  of  certain  sense-organs  rather  than 
as  being  itself  an  immediate  sensory  datum.  Despite  these  difficulties 
KQlpe  thinks  it  possible  to  hold  that  space  is  sensory,  its  psychological 
character  resting  upon  a  phenomenological  content  distinct  from  tiie 
logical  q)ace  of  mathematics  or  common  sense. 

The  fourth  chapter  deals  with  mental  images.  Thou^  images  are  sim- 
ilar to  sensaticms,  tnis  similarity  does  not  nec^sariljr  apply  to  their  order 
and  connection.  Indeed,  the  fimctional  acts  of  the  mind  nave  a  far  greater 
influence  upon  the  image  than  they  have  upon  sensation;  hence  we  find 
difficulty  in  placing  two  images  in  the  same  order  of  intensity  or  vividness. 
The  brightest  light  does  hot  blind  us  when  it  is  imaged,  nor  is  corporeality 
a  positive  characteristic  of  images,  save  possibly  in  certain  dream-images. 
Yet  we  must  sharply  distinguish  the  meaning  of  the  image  from  its  phe- 
nomenological content;  for  tne  reference  of  a  content  to  its  object  is  never 
a  psychological  characteristic  of  the  content  itself.  The  distinction  of  image 
and  sensation  is  further  complicated  by  the  transitional  stages  we  meet 
in  pseudo-sensations,  in  memory  after-images,  and  in  hallucinations.  The 
distinction  is  therefore  one  which  is  based  primarily  on  the  non-p^^chological 
conditions  of  arousal.    The  sensations  were  defined  as  simple  contents 
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arising  from  the  stimulation  of  sense  organs;  the  images  must  be  different 
because  they  are  otherwise  aroused. 

Certain  f  undsunental  conceptions  are  elaborated  with  respect  to  arousal. 
These  may  be  enumerated  as:  (i)  the  basis  of  reproduction  in  1^ 
sensory  impression,  once  made  and  retained;  (2)  a  general  tendency  to  ^ve 
back  the  images  of  our  sensations  as  ideas;  (3)  a  tendency  of  perseveration, 
which  favors  the  reproduction  of  some  impressions  more  than  others;  (4) 
the  association  of  images  or  bases  of  reproduction,  which  favors  the  recip- 
rocal revival  of  the  one  by  the  other;  (5)  the  tendencies  of  reproduction 
which  are  established  by  association;  (6)  the  readiness  for  revival,  which 
may  be  variously  conditioned  to  occasion:  (7)  a  constellation  of  ideas  with 
its  generative  inhibitions  and  facilitations  of  imaginal  contents. 

The  fifth  and  last  chapter,  on  Feeling,  is  a  critique  of  this  concept, 
together  with  an  evaluation  of  methods  and  results.  Here  again  a  mie 
discrimination  of  the  views  and  the  data  which  have  been  gathered  by 
various  theorists  and  investigators  is  more  evident  than  the  attempt  to 
give  feeling;  its  proper  place  in  a  system  of  psychology.  The  two 
criteria  which  Ktklpe  has  advanced  for  the  defimtion  of  feeling  are  its 
universality  and  its  actuality.  The  first  is  objective  in  ai^  much  as  the 
feelings  have  no  precise  anatomical  basis,  but  attach  themselves  equally 
to  sensations,  ideas,  and  fimctions.  The  second  criterion,  the  actuahty  of 
feeling,  is  indicated  by  the  fact  that  the  conditions  and  laws  of  reproduction 
do  not  obtain  for  it.  Feelings  are  always  ori^nalj  they  are  never  copies 
or  remembrances  of  other  feelings.  While  maintaining  that  pleasantness 
and  unpleasantness  are  the  two  elemental  qualities  of  feeling,  Ktilpe  pro- 
ceeds to  characterize  different  affective  complexes  as  they  are  conditioned 
bv  different  modes  of  arousal.  These  are  the  stimulus  or  sensory  feelings, 
the  content  feelings,  and  the  act  or  functional  feelings.  Distinction  is  tJso 
made  between  active  and  passive  feelings,  and  between  particular  and 
common  feelings.  The  active  and  passive  feelings,  differ  not  in  quality  but 
in  respect  to  motor  and  intellectual  accompaniments.  Particular  and  com- 
mon feelings  are  likewise  of  the  same  quahty,  but  the  former  attach  them- 
selves to  i^rts  in  a  total  consciousness,  wmle  the  latter  are  fdl-pervading. 
Whether  a  common  feeling  is  the  resultant  of  a  multiplicity  of  stimuli  or 
of  the  spreading  out  of  one  or  more  particular  feelings  we  do  not  know. 

Id  summary,  Kiilpe  divides  consciousness  into  acts  and  contents,  the 
latter  including  sensations,  images^  thoughts,  and  feelings.  It  may  be 
questioned  whether  he  has  made  his  case  for  the  consciousness  of  mental 
acts;  and  he  would  have  been  the  first  to  admit  the  need  of  a  much  more 
detailed  analysis,  both  experimental  and  theoreticaJ,  before  the  functions 
of  mind  can  be  properly  classified  and  their  multiple  influences  upon  the 
contents  of  consciousness  adequately  determined. 

His  treatment  of  the  contents  themselves  suffers  from  this  uncertainty 
regarding^  the  attitudes  under  which  they  may  be  observed  and  defined. 
Recognizing  as  he  did  the  tremendous  iimuence  of  the  functional  setting 
upon  the  content  observed,  he  seems  to  have  preferred  to  elaborate  upon 
the  conditions  which  obtain  for  various  types  of  experience,  rather  tnan 
to  attempt  a  first-hand  scrutiny  of  the  phenomena  themselyes.  Thus 
sensation  is  defined  with  reference  to  the  sense-organ  stimulated,  and  the 
image,  though  its  distinction  is  maintained,  is  never  clearly  marked  off 
from  sensation.  Feeling  in  turn  is  defined  by  extra-psychologicfd  means, 
and  we  can  only  surmise  what  might  have  been  the  denmtion  of  the  thought 
content  if  that  topic  had  been  included. 

On  the  whole  one  must  conclude  that  these  lectures  were  the  incom- 
plete expression  of  a  man  who  was  too  busily  engaged  in  the  direction  of  a 
large  number  of  research-problems  to  find  the  time  in  which  to  systematise 
his  psychology  with  the  precision  which  he  himself  was  by  nature  accu»- 
toQied  to  demand.  The  psychology  of  the  higher  mental  processes  which  he 
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6'ui  mii^h  to  f!fitAh\wh  wt t  «  field  so  lar^  And  so  intrigimiff  that  he  fdt  the 
t^ii'Ht'iiy  fA  awaiting  further  myestigation  before  he  could  commit  himself 
io  a  ffyRt.nnatic  account  of  it.  Thus  the  lectures  embrace  much  that  is  old, 
incliKlinff  the  entire  framework  which  he  had  formulated  i»ior  to  the  new 
(rrii^nt'iition  which  the  thought  psychology  ga^e  him.  But  to  say  this  is  not 
U}  mi\c\m  i*iiher  Ktilpe  or  his  scrupulous  editor.  While  it  is  doubtful  if 
KiHfio  hiriiM'lf  would  have  consented  to  the  publication  of  his  lecture^otes 
M  wp  fin<l  them,  we  may  be  thankful  nevertheless  for  their  appearance, 
nincr  rvrn  in  their  uneven  state  they  suggest  many  important  problems 
ntul  many  pignifirant  points  of  view.  He  who  reads  them  s^rmpati^caDy 
will  (iim>orn  a  multitude  of  fine  observations  that  wiU  contribute  substan- 
iinlly  to  nny  ptHous  attempt  to  construct  a  psychology  adequate  to  the 
dMimndtt  Uith  of  our  existing  knowledge  of  the  subject  and  of  our  ever- 
wi^lrning  t\old  t>f  nwaroh, 
i\>rni4l  I'niwnuty  R.  M.  Ogden 

,^v.A^«r«.M|  «|H«|  X\^^^s\Mf999tUm.  By  Chablbs  Baudouin.  Translated 
Inii  N  j^^av'  Txvu  New  Ywk.Dodd,  Mead  and  Company,  1921.  Pp.349. 

U^ysK'V''^  %« «^  |HV|^I  \>l  OHiif«  who  has  been  carryinijf  on  a  large  clinic 
a|  N^'N'^  ^'sv  ivMA  t>»t  Nx>ik  k»  a  theoretical  exposition  of  the  basis  of 
r\»¥^  *<  r  ^^  *    **   '  ^<*i^vf*vVf5rt^***-  The  chief  obstacle  to  autosugges- 

^^  h^^,  under  oiviinary  conditions,  the  more  we  trv  to 

.    s  ^Ml  the  kka  we  need,  the  more  attention  tends  to 

vtid  omneing  ideas.  The  man  who  was  told  that 
a^re  II  he  could  dig  without  once  thinlring  of  a 
t»^>^^Hx«rt  v^WvHsi  v^*^**'  *^  ^^^  chance  of  suc««»l  Thus  voluntary  auto- 
ix^i^-^^^VM^  tvvvr»^  Itself,  according  to  the  law  which  Baudouin  has  styled 
(mV  \^!  ^vN\MiiV\i  I'tTort.  Autosuggestion  must  not  begm  with  an  efifort  of 
\viM  v\\\  ^\  »^  tiH^thtnl  of  relaxation  which  brings  the  'subconscious'  into 
ivHv  V  ^«^^'  \^^\^^  imc«4t'lf  into  a  reptful  attitude  and  tries  to  think  of  nothing 
\\  ^\  \\W\  IV  tinic  one  repeats  to  oneself  the  suggestion  one  wishes  to  ao- 
\a\^\  'W^y'  (ovhuunarv  relaxation  is  the  essential  thmg  in  autosuggestion  as  in 
^\<U*i « ^  ^  ^Mttt"*  ( t'  ^1 «  '^^^  ^  ranskitora,  by  the  way,  have  translateduie  difficult 
(u^4  ^iH  u«^*''<fMf*rt(*  rather  unhappily  as  'collection'.  The  ordinary  trana- 
(^Mhh  \uihet«n(  ration'  would  have  been  quite  as  good,  but  ^withdrawal' 
\\\{\A\\  |tm)Mi|M  Ih'  l>etier,  since  *Be  recueillir  means  not  a  direction  outward 
I J  \\i^  fiKiti'i'iil  rating  powers  of  attention  but  a  oathering  of  them  inward. — 
\\  \s^i  (a  \\w  at  1  vantage  of  autosuggestion  over  heterosuggestion?  The  two 
^^hi^.Mliv  arti  cHHeniially  one  in  nature:  every  acceptra  sungeption  from 

i^UlHail  iHtHiineH  fin  autosuggestion.  But  autosuggestion  is  fiee  from  the 
iM^ait'iihu;  r^uKKt'Htion  that  someone  else  is  necessary  to  the  situation,  a 
(^|i^i|t(Mi  tliat  (HTtainly  is  most  desirable. 

I  iiiltlreti,  however,  are  not  allowed  the  precious  privilege  of  auto- 
fiHggi:atioi).  A  chapter  on  their  education  presents  us  with  the  familiar 
im^fiMti  (iMit  often,  let  U8  hope,  realized  in  life)  of  the  mother  bending  over 
|hM  t)|i:tvtiin(i  ehihl  and  murmuring  sugKestions  into  its  ears.  We  teachers, 
ttliit  give  hi»KK<'«t  ions  to  the  young,  pacuy  our  consciences  by  the  comforting 
|)mhii^IiI  that  they  will  reject  what  does  not  naturally  belong  to  them.  We 
pMii  hiit  t)t'  iltaiikfiil  th:it  we,  ourselves,  were  alloweid  to  grow  up  without 
l^vii  having  JoMour  normal  powers  of  resistance  to  oiu*  parents. 

ViiittMir  t*olle|^o  Margaret  Flot  Washburn 

KlcmtnU  <\f  Folk  Ps^^choloau:  Olivines  of  a  Psychological  HisUny  of  ^^ 
linthipmrfU  of  Mankind.   By  Wilhelm  Wundt.   Authorised  translation 
l.u  |.    I,.  H<'iiAtm.    liondon,  George  Allen  A  Unwin  Ltd.;  New  York, 
►eniillnn('o.    1921.  Pp.  xxiii.,  532. 

«  t'neouniKinit,  M  a  dgn  of  the  times,  that  thip  translation  has 
a  wennd  printing.    The  exposition  of  the  ElemenU   is  simple; 
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the  book  covers  an  enormous  range,  and  is  packed  full  of  ideas;  and  the 
ireneral  trend  of  its  doctrine  is  sound.  The  writing  is  also  sin^arlv  fresh; 
only  in  the  constant  recourse  to  dual  division  do  we  note  any  hint  of  stereo- 
tvping  in  Wundt's  thought.  Occasionally,  of  course,  we  have  a  one  or  a 
three;  but  the  twos — ^two  reasons,  two  motives^  two  factors,  two  forms, 
two  conditions,  two  changes,  two  ideas,  two  Imes  of  development,  two 
conceptions — confront  us  on  every  other  page.  Tliis  tendency  is,  undoubt- 
edly^, much  more  than  a  mannerism:  one  b  reminded  of  the  illuminating 
artides  by  Karl  Groos  Hber  den  Aufbau  der  Syateme  (Zeiia,,  40  and  later), 
— articles  which,  to  my  knowledge,  have  not  yet  received  the  attention 
they  deserve.  For  the  rest,  Wundt's  style  is  mature,  weighty,  assured: 
and  his  sentences  are  interlocked  in  the  characteristic  way  that  niakes  hard 
the  path  of  the  translator. 

The  new  issue  b  offered  to  the  public  as  a  'revised  edition',  though  we 
are  not  told  where  the  revision  has  wrought  change  or  how  far  it  has  gone. 
I  do  not  think  that  it  can  have  been  very  thorough.  At  all  events,  every 
single  one  of  the  passages  that  I  had  marked  for  correction  or  query  in  1916 
remains  unchanged  in  192 1.  Even  the  misprinta  are  left  standing.  I  sub- 
join (with  page-references)  a  partial  list  of  tnese  passages. 

32  For  imUiiaU  read  imitate. 

38  For  Lewe8  Morgan,  Ancient  HumanUy,  1870  read  Lewis  Morgan, 
Ancient  Society  (cf.  152),  1877. 

42  Oine  5  from  bottom)  for  polygamy  read  polygyny. 

75  The  Sarasins  published  their  book  on  the  vedaahs  in  1891,  so  that 
Wundt  in  191 2  should  have  dated  its  appearance  "about  twenty 
(not  ten)  years  ago."  In  any  case  the  ten  should  have  been  cor- 
rected in  192 1.  So  the  "sixty  to  seventy  years  old"  of  p.  109  should 
have  been  changed,  or  its  date  (1912)  added.  The  phrase  "some 
two  years  ago"  on  p.  258  does  not  occur  in  Wundt's  text,  191 3,  256. 

79  For  iSea  0/ £efi^  read  Bay  of  Bengal 

96  The  ring-tailed[  lemur  belongs  to    Madagascar;  the  Malayan  ^a 

is  the  Macacus  cynomolgus. 
117  (9  lines  from  bottom)  For  partictdar  read  individual;  cf.  the  use  of 

particular  for  hesHmnU  on  the  following  page. 
124  For  cooking  read  boiling. 

177  Boomerang  is  either  a  dip  on  Wundt's  part  for  bull-roarer,  or  in- 
dicates a  faulty  memory  of  Spencer  and  Gillen.    Churingas  of 
boomerang-shape  are  altogether  exceptional. 
180  Aranda  is  the  German  of  the  English  Arunta. 

197  For  caeiud  read  causal. 

198  Indo-GermaniCy  here  and  elsewhere,  should  be  Indo-European. 
212  For  prepoTuierifHr  read  preponderating. 

218  For  Aiycenian,  here  ana  elsewhere,  read  Mycenaean;  and  for 

Mycene  (p.  377)  read  Mycenae. 
223  (Une  16  from  bottom)  For  he  read  it. 
237  The  Polynesian  child  has  to  live  "several  hours"  to  min  its  right  to 

existence;  on  p.  44  the  child  has  to  live  "but  a  single  nour." 
242  For  Preust,  here  and  elsewhere,  read  Preuss. 
249  For  Zuni,  here  and  elsewhere,  read  ZufiL 
255  For  Eleusynian  read  Eleusinian. 
297  For  Opis  read  Apis. 
325  For  testify  read  testifies. 
331  For  older  members  read  other  members. 
355  Is  it  worth  while  to  change  our  familiar  phrase  "by  the  oaks  of 

Mamre"  to  "near  the  terebinths?" 
363  (line  10  from  bottom)  The  punctuation  is  doubled. 
417  For  "peoples  of  the  Andes"  I  should  prefer  "Andean  peoples," 

since  tne  associations  of  the  word  Andes  are  to  South  America. 
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422  (line  17  from  bottom)  For  it  read  is. 

449  (line  12  from  bottom)  For  heUrogeny  read  heterogony. 

465  For  p^aUep^(yric  read  pballophoric. 
Finally,  to  conclude  this  list  of  little  things,  I  note  that  Snll'  and  Vould' 
continually  iaike  the  place  of  'shall'  and  'should:'  cf.  68,  96,  114,  151,  192, 
227,  241,  258,  267,  331.  etc. 

There  are,  however,  larger  things  also  to  be  considered;  and  of  these 
there  are  two  (as  Wundt  mimt  say)  that  have  specially  impressed  me.  I 
suggest,  first,  that  it  would  be  well  to  give  the  full  titles^  dates^  places  of 
puMication  and  (if  these  exist)  titles  and  dates  of  translations,  of  tne  books 
which  Wundt  mentions  casually  and  characterises  incompletely  in  the  course 
of  his  exposition.  Wundt's  references,  which  naturally  tend  to  be  German, 
might  dlso  be  supplemented  by  a  few  of  our  first-rate  English  books.  A 
selected  biblio^pny  would  surely  be  of  great  aid  to  the  serious  student; 
and  U  the  publishers  should  object  to  an  extension  of  the  volume,  there  is  a 
blank  page  ^24  asking  to  be  filled.  I  suggest,  secondly,  that  in  the  cases 
where  Wundt  trips  over  a  matter  of  fact — ^the  generalization  concerning 
Australian  shields  on  p.  125  (cf.  290)  is  a  flagrant  instance — ^the  translator 
should  try  to  discover  the  source  ot  the  misfiike,  and  in  a  footnote  should 
state  it  and  correct  it  by  giving  chapter  and  verse  of  some  more  reliable 
authority.  It  is  impossible  that  a  book  of  this  sort  should  be  errorless,  but 
the  errors  lie  on  the  surface. 

E.B.T. 

The  Biological  Foundations  of  Belief,  By  Wbslbt  Raymond  Wbllb. 
Boston,  Richard  C.  Badger,  1921.  pp.  xi.,  124. 

The  author  has  here  brought  together  five  essays,  previously  published 
in  periodicab,  which  have  as  a  common  theme  some  aspect  of  religious 
behef.  The  first  essay,  which  points  out  the  ''biolo^cal  utility  of  relijdous 
belief  during  the  course  of  human  experience,''  gives  instances  and  de- 
ductions from  history  whichj  if  accepted,  prove  that  the  human  races 
which  have  survived  owe  their  survival  as  well  as  the  institutions  of  art, 
industry,  science,  law  and  poUtics  to  the  fact  that  they  possessed  some  form 
of  religious  belief,  quite  independently  of  the  question  whether  those  beliefs 
were  true  or  false.  The  argument  leaves  us  a  uttle  uncertain  whether  belief 
is  the  foundation  of  biology  or  biology  the  foundation  of  belief.  Religious 
beUef ,  we  infer,  stands  as  the  'cause' of  bioloadcal  survival,  although  in  a 
later  essay  the  survival  of  belief  points  to  its  biological  basis. 

The  second  essay,  which  treats  of  two  fallacies,  the  magmatic  faUaqf 
and  the  faUacy  of  false  aUribulionf  is  of  a  higher  order  and  of  more  concern 
for  the  philosophy  and  psychology  of  reUdon.  The  first  of  these  fallacies  is  the 
fallacv  of  assumins  to  be  true  that  which  carries  value  or  that  ^diich  works; 
it  is  due  to  the  fauure  to  recognize  that  beliefs  which  are  false  may  at  the 
same  time  be  of  ^reat  value.  A  'metaphyseal'  belidf,  whether  true  or  false, 
has  the  same  subjective  effect  or  value;  if  it  be  a  'scientific'  belief  and  un- 
true, the  objective  results  will,  if  one  persists  in  the  belief  and  acts  thereon, 
more  than  outweigh  the  subjective,  and  hence  leave  a  balance  on  the  side  ot 
disvalue.  No  attempt  is  made  to  apply  in  detail  this  mode  of  characterizing 
science. 

If  the  discussion  of  the  praamaiic  fallacy  leads  on  to  questions  of  the 
relation  of  mind  and  body  and  perhaps  inevitably  to  an  organismic  or 
behavioristic  point  of  view,  the  fallacy  of  false  attribution  points  to  the  pro- 
blem of  meaning  on  the  one  hand  and  of  adequate  stimuli  on  the  otner. 
The  meaning  which  attaches  to  an  experience  is  neither  the  experience 
itself  nor  the  adequate  stimulus  for  the  experience,  and  the  attribution  of 
the  experience  to  a  supernatural  source  simply  because  the  experience  carries 
a  meaning  which  points  to  the  supernatural,  even  in  the  face  of  an  adequate 
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physioloEical  explanation,  is  the  common  error  of  mysticism.  The  mystic 
stc^ulfasUy  refuses  to  denne  God  as  the  mystical  experience;  He  is  "not 
the  experience  but  the  giver  of  the  experience."  As  tne  author  rightly  in- 
sists, the  experience  as  experience  is  a  fact  wholly  independent  of  what  the 
experience  means.  The  full  comprehension  and  avoidance  of  these  two  errors 
should  clear  up  much  confusion  and  obviate  common  errors  in  metaphysical 
thought;  not,  again,  that  'metaphvsical'  beliefs  must  be  true  to  have  value 
or  to  survive;  on  tne  contrsu-y,  their  value  and  survival  power  are  inde- 
pendent of  their  truth  or  falsity. 

We  may,  as  we  saw  above,  differentiate  'scientific'  and  'metaphysical' 
beliefs  since  the  one  does  and  the  other  does  not  have  objective  dOfects. 
In  a  similar  manner  we  mav  differentiate  religious  values  from  those  of  the 
other  value-disciplines  on  the  basis  of  "the  objects  to  which  they  are  said  to 
attach."  Having  thus  isolated  religious  values  the  author  offers  a  classi- 
fication of  them  "which  will  make  clearer  what  would  be  an  objective, 
behavioristic  account  of  religious  values.  "It  is  a  classification  logically 
developed  and  concretely  applied. 

But  Deliefs  are  modes  of  reroonse  or  organic  attitudes,  either  positive  or 
negative  and,  although  truth  ooes  not,  properly  speaking,  attach  to  beliefs, 
but  only  to  propositions,  we  may  call  a  belief  true  or  false  when  the  response 
accords  witn  the  truth  or  falsity  of  the  proposition  responded  to.  Add  to 
this  the  further  statement  that  the  instinctive-emotional  nature  of  man  de- 
termines the  response,  and  you  have  one  of  the  primary  bases  for  the  bio- 
logical foundation  of  belief.  The  instincts,  however,  sinygly^  or  in  inte^^ted 
complexes,  pure  or  defiled  by  accumulations  from  experience  (if  they  are 
anything  other  than  the  objective  responses)  are  not  religion:  religion  re- 
quires in  addition  "a  belief  as  to  the  reality  of  some  more  or  less  super- 
natural object  or  objects  about  which  these  instincts  are  united  into  a 
religious  complex."  We  thought  that  "belief  consists  either  of  an  actual 
response  ^r  <n  an  organic  attitude."  Here  is  surely  definition  from  two 
different  points  of  view.  The  author  proceeds:  "But,  without  such  in- 
stincts as  drwing  farces  (italics  ours)  in  human  life,  religious  belief  would 
not  exist  among  men."  What,  then,  is  an  instinct?  and  what  is  a  beli^ 
We  are  not  greatly  helped  by  the  statement  that  "so  far  as  questions  of 
poeitivity  and  negativity  in  the  behavioristic  sense,  and  truth  and  fabity 
m  the  logical  sense  are  concerned,  belief  and  judgment  are  practically 
interchangeable. " 

The  second  argument  in  favor  of  a  biological  foundation  of  belief  is  the 
survival  value,  the  almost  universality,  the  permanency  through  change, 
the  self-evident  nature  (A  certain  belies.  This  could  be,  so  the  argument 
goes,  only  on  the  h3rpothesis  of  a  biological  foundation.  The  adoption 
of  tne  bdiavioristic  point  of  view  makes  such  an  evolutionary  basis  de- 
fensible. 

The  concluding  essay  presents  in  general  outline  the  principles  which 
should  obtain  in  rdi^ous  and  moral  education.  The  system  rests  almost 
entirely  on  the  doctrmes  oi  recapitulation  and  of  sublimation,  although  the 
latter  doctrine  supposes  the  former  as  a  basis. 

L.  B.  HoisiNcrroN 


Psychology  for  Normal  Schools,  By  L.  A.  Avebill.  New  York,  Hough- 
trn  Mifflin  Company,  1921.  Pp.  xx,  362.  $2.25. 

In  this  book  the  prospective  teacher  is  told  what  instinctive  behavior  is 
natural  to  the  child,  and  what  emotions  are  when  emotion  is  regarded  as  a 
phase  of  instinctive  behavior.  Sensation,  perception,  attention,  memory, 
imagination,  thou|^t  are  all  presented  as  activities  or  as  reactions  to  external 
stimuli.  The  reader  is  encouraged  to  look  for  manifestations  of  these  activ- 
ities in  the  child,  and  instances  of  their  normal  occurrence  are  cited.   So 
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ft  pFirAHMfj  ^  f:?.^rrric*&d.  but  »  danaBaBi  sf  icsfadnT,  viii^  iK  : 
Xroaxie^  mjuam  ic  De  bea^  iik^  panx  tntanir  is  aocF  ssn  ikoc  n  -a 
of  kaovksdi^  ftbons  'liifr  *whiirt'g  :f  cailitrcK  iC'  knsv  lias  isiet  Ion*  jnb- 
ft^*T  ml  ixdiee33«c  Thar  pavectr'  aequgcc  dunrftcss.  If  «e  ivhc  bnems^ 
ise  surffcOEL  ii?«eper,  ve  fzii  i2iis  liit  UBEx^mnc  TimHiag,  t£  lis  bock  s 

ic  be  oerfc-mwd  vr  mtaat  ri  %  uiororadt  aid  FrncHcaxsor  kiKmnopt  cf 
i2kd  ty  OQCtTLf  of  liKsir  kereonj.  Besirkc  ttr  {Sna^ciTrard 
£.1  cf  beb&Tiar  to  via^  «e  bi^Kt  vc^emd.  cc^sr  ■aseci&I  s  aaoed  to 
ti^  prnsKcnrPt  icaeber  §  kicwiaQBt  s£  "Jot  vasnz^  of  i^  rhTtd 
Tbere  are  c^opsen  aacar  «:nk  lir  ggggiaTrxwy  Ijjcli  aid  i^  < 
aZS-  diZ  cLlJr:  vxk  pFPr^  lu.^  jwj  uii  t^'-=iiss*c 

we  f rCJrvtc  ry  i^  faoil  '^htg^w  <a  lie  "eriiiiriaiK  flf  i^  : 

im^  ce^rr'CB.'"    it  s  t£s  rffirt.Tnff^  viiJ!^  Tmr^v^  Eiast  ctmtiaMvtiy 

ui%z  1^  isrr.'*iT  sears  tc  ac  acre  taoft  vrsae  a  pErsaoaapcii  •^■'■■^"■^  of 

Smr^  %  }kA  s  ac<  ««zaenrr  »  p^*&cif3cr  ^  c^^ood:  bet  it  is  m  fkhk- 
^^  *ogo.m.  s  venr  4w«aw.-jJ7  wi  !!k  a  tae  iccks  vn^  vLick  it  i~ 
it  k«  ic  ^jfTsioLXirT  «2xs5  s  w^  bn  jn^js-  sf  beffisTxr  taat  laj  < 
e*ie<«  r^i.  s  s  fuiily  ^a»  ac<  srrcae  rsr  imwrf-   Sate.  h,^^%q.  il  is  i 
tecoec  f.x  riipis  s  3cc3biI  jcai>:Mf  v^  ksve  jaol  eon 

H.a: 
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NOTES 
BENNO  ERDMANN 

Professor  of  Philosophy  at  the  University  of  Berlin,  and  member 
of  the  Berlin  Academy  ot  Sciences,  Geh.  R^.-Rat.  Benno  Erdmann  died 
from  an  embolism  on  January  7,  192 1,  in  his  seventieth  year.  For  two 
jem  his  weakened  heart  had  been  a  source  of  inconvenience,  making  the 
daily  trips  between  the  University  of  Berlin  and  his  home  in  Gross- 
lichterfefde  an  increased  burden.  Yet  he  remained  in  active  service 
almost  to  the  last,  working  with  his  accustomed  seal  to  within  three 
days  of  his  death. 

Many  Americans  have  felt  the  si>ell  of  his  incomparable  lectures. 
Not  a  few  were  trained  simultaneously  in  the  philosophical  disciplines,  in 
the  methods  of  productive  scholarship,  and  in  the  art  of  university  instruc- 
tion in  his  semmars.  These  latter  have  all  felt  something  of  the  charm 
of  his  wise  and  infinitely  patient  friendship.  Those  who  Imew  him  in  his 
lectures  and  his  seminars  wiU  think  of  him  nrst,  I  believe,  as  a  great  teacher. 
He  lectured  without  notes.  Yet  the  perfect  form  of  his  utterance  made  it 
comparatively  easy  for  those  who  were  still  struggling  witii  the  German 
langua^  to  follow  and  understand.  The  logical  sequence  of  his  thought 
gave  his  lectures  a  natiuralness  and  inevitableness  that  I  have  never  hdird 
eoualed.  They  seemed  unforgettable.  The  complete  mastery  of  his  mater- 
ial, his  candor,  enthusiasm,  and  magnetism  combined  to  fill  the  larger 
lecture  rooms,  whether  he  lectured  on  Psychology,  Logic,  the  History  of 
Philosophy,  or  Education. 

It  was,  however,  in  his  seminars  that  we  ^t  our  real  insight  into 
the  extent  and  accurac^^  of  his  scholarship,  our  inspiration  to  productive 
thinking,  and  our  training.  The  limitations  of  the  lecture  irked  him.  It 
offered  no  opportunity  for  real  contact  with  the  minds  to  which  he  spoke. 
He  seemed  to  envy  the  relative  informality  of  American  class-rooms.  It 
was  in  the  freedom  of  the  seminar  that  he  brought  out  the  best  that  was  in 
each  one  of  us  to  meet  the  great  problems  of  life  and  thou^t.  How  often 
have  I  gone  back  to  my  room  full  to  bursting  with  enthusiasm  for  solving 
the  apparently  all-important  problems  that  we  had  just  gathered  the 
relevant  data  for  understanding! 

But  of  all  those  who  called  mm  teacher  and  friend  I  believe  that  I  have 
most  to  be  grateful  for.  It  was  a  seminar  problem  in  the  technique  of 
investigating  the  psychology  of  reading  that  started  it.  For  more  than 
two  years  we  worked  together  almost  every  week-day  for  one  or  two  hours 
in  the  diminutive  Psychological  Institute  or  at  his  home.  It  was  in  those 
hours  of  tireless  work  that  I  learned  the  sacredness  of  an  experimental 
fact,  the  hi^  obligations  of  a  scientist,  and  the  demands  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. Few  modem  students  have  haa  the  privile^  of  observing  so  inti- 
matdy  the  operations  of  the  mind  of  a  master  attackm^^  a  scientific  problem. 

Though  he  visited  America  once,  to  participate  m  the  scientific  dis- 
cussions of  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  most  American  students  knew  Profes- 
sor Erdmann  only  througn  his  writings.  They  knew  him  consequently 
only  as  an  acciu^te  and  profound  schouu:.  It  seems  to  me  that  scientific 
style  never  more  completely  hid  the  charm  of  personality  than  his.  His 
first  well-known,  and  probably  still  his  best-known  works  in  America  wero 
his  studies  of  Kant's  KriiizigmuSf  and  his  edition  of  Kant's  Reflectionen 
and  KrUik  der  reinen  Vemunft,   It  was  these  that  took  me  to  Halle.   In 
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A; 

m-'t  •'•*  J^^^T  v-''-^^*^  -^  —  ■*^«  ^'•^»'  wttt: 

U»gmi  U«f  />3b^-jM^r»  at*V4r'?i?»  .T^recji**  asm  J>-ia?^  aJ 

k  \Ax:;^mTi!^j  of  bin  msnami  papf^n.  F^sT-^den^  mad  cfSsoni  voik 
bm  bey'>r>i  the  *?opc  of  the  prgjaeiit  acoce.  Bu^  it  woiild  be  Bufiexmllj 
Kirtw&;rrtirt«  if  it  (suifiii  to  jpve  s  cuiipHe  of  the  wocaieifily  kaxL 
keartMS,  iimfr«<rt«d  pcnoca^tr  that  bcHim  hie  piipu^  witii  tin  oc 

A£<irtjr»a,   TV^i«h  hi"  irs^st  coui  m  Boon  uid  ai  Beriin.  I  knew  him  i 

E&tamt«iy  in  Ha^ie.  Tbere  he  pmnitted  me  to  mcccmpuiT  him  oa  aaoK  of 
1l»  emndft  of  mercy  that  I  suppose  w«re  'ruhexij  ansuaperted  br  anj  of  \m 
crA>!*«niea,  unie»  poamblj  by  tiie  izMepar^te  Bresiauer  fnxip.'Pt9diel  aad 
Eduard  Meyer,    His  perwnal  interest  m  the  members  of  his  ! 

tbeir  Affain  was  evidenced  by  innumenbie  in<3dentB.    The      

aCnagH'  foand  a  real  home  open  to  hmL  uid  a  real  home-veicoiiie,  in  y 

the  entire  faouly  partieipated.  Three  Christnij«  Eva  I  was  inrxted  to 
tht  sacred  famiiy  festhraL  not  ae  an  ooJooker  but  as  participant,  vit^  wmj 
ovn  bttie  table  o(  gifUi,  Wvnt,  and  Chnstmas  cake.  I  shall  nerer  focgit  the 
beaoty  of  his  face  an  the  pungent  odomr  of  ^prxux  needles,  fired  by  the  artful 
nhring  of  the  candles,  rerired  memories  of  his  childhood  as  only  odours  eaa. 
A  reraation  of  his  interest  in  my  physical  welfare  came  one  anfocseitabfe 
Easier  when  he  decided  that  his  laboratory  assistant  was  0Ter4atigaed,  aad 
Wd  him  into  the  Han  mountains,  quietly  regulating  the  ntnpptng;  jpiacai 
^y  his  knowledge  of  my  meagre  resources.  It  was  a  strange  coincidenee 
thai  I  br(^e  the  kmg  and  mutually  painful  silence  which  was  ncccasitaled 
^  Y  Ike  war  on  January  7th,  the  day  he  died.  Perhaps  the  finest  indieatiQii 
^M  his  penonality  and  of  his  practical  philosophy  was  the  tender  and  pro- 
ouadly  significant  question  tnat  he  asked  his  wife  only  a  few  hours  bddre 
W^  dn*^^ '  ''^-'^'Test  thou  how  to  distinguish  between  the  phjrsiofocieal 

Ratmond  Dodgb 
jrsity 
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FESTSCHRIFT  FOR  CARL  STUMPF 

FrfjSeBBor  Stumpf  s  pupils  presented  him,  on  his  seventieth  birthday, 
April  21,  19 18,  with  a  manuscript  FeUachrift,  Since  it  was  found  impossible 
to  publish  the  work  as  a  volume,  the  articles  composing  it  are  dismbuted 
in  the  technical  journals.  We  have  noted  the  following  contributions. 

(i)  K.  Koffka,  Zur  Theorie  einfachster  gesehener  Bewegungen:  ein 
physiologiBch-mathematischer  Versuch  (ZeiU,  /.  Pfych,^  Ixxxii.,  1919,  257 
n.)*  Attempts,  on  the  basis  of  Wertheimer's  ph3r8iological  theory  of  seen 
movement,  to  translate  Korte's  laws  into  mathematical  terms. 

(2)  A.  Gelb,  Ueber  den  Wegfall  der  Wahmehmunf;  von  'Oberflachen- 
farben'  (ibid,,  Ixxxiv.,  1920,  193  ff.;  enlarged  in  publication).  Describes 
cases  of  brain-injury  which  have  led  to  the  loss  of  surface  colors.  Since 
the  object-consciousness  is  intact,  the  remaining  film-colors  maintain  their 
color-constancy  as  Sehdinge, 

(3)  H.  Friedl&nder,  Ueber  Gewichtstftuschungen  (ibid..  258  ff.). 
Illusions  due  to  material  are  based  on  the  idea  of  expectation,  illusions  due 
to  volume  on  this  and  on  the  influence  of  density.  The  'idea  of  expecta- 
tion' involves  a  complex  play  of  the  associative  mechanism,  and  may  work 
by  way  of  positive  suggestion  as  weJl  as  by  contrast. 

(4)  N.  Ach,  Zur  Psychologie  der  Amputierten:  ein  Beitragsur  prak- 
tischen  Psychologie  {Arck.  /.  a.  gea.  Payck.,  xl.,  1920,  89  ff.).  Discusses 
the  mental  state  and  the  psychological  treatment  of  the  patient;  the  choice 
and  use  of  the  prosthesis;  and  the  education  of  the  will  to  work. 

(5)  O.  Lipmann,  Die  psychische  Eignung  der  Funkentelegraphisten: 
Programm  emer  analytischen  PrOfungsmethode  und  Bericht  (kber  eine 
Experimentaluntersuchung  (Zeits.  /.  angew.  Psyck,f  xv.,  1919,  301  ff.). 
Analyses  the  work  of  the  operator  into  its  psychical  part-functions;  re- 
ceiving is  a  more  complicated  matter  tlum  sending.  Describes  a  test- 
i^^paiatus,  whereby  the  work  of  the  receiver  is  reproduced  in  simpler  form 
ana  under  measurable  conditions.  Outlines  two  methods  of  evaluating 
the  results. 

(6)  O.  Abraham,  Zur  Akustik  des  Knalles  (Annalen  der  Pkysik,  4te 
Folge,  be,  1919,  55  ff.).  Expliuns  the  noise  ^p)  accompanying  very 
brief  siren-tones  or  noises  as  due  to  the  formation  of  a  single  larger  wave 
which  includes  the  whole  number  of  vibrations  in  a  new  physical  unit. — 

Professor  N.  Ach  of  Koenigsberg  has  been  good  enough  to  complete 
the  list,  as  follows: 

(7)  A.  Guttman,  Beobachtungen  und  Erfahrungen  Qber  Intonation 
(BeUrdge  tur  Anatomie,  PhyHologie,  Pathologie,  Therapie  dea  Ohres,  der 
Nose  und  dea  Halaea,  nerausg.  von  Passow  una  Sch&fer,  xv.,  1920,  8 iff.). 

(8)  E.  M.  von  Homborstel,  Ch'  ao-t'ien-tze:  eine  chinesische  Nota- 
tion und  ihre  AusfQhrungen  (Arch,  /.  Afuaikwiaaenack.,  i.,  1919,  477  ff.). 

(9)  G.  Schanemann,  Kasan-tatarische  lieder  (tbid.,  499  ff .). 

(10)  M.  Wertheimer,  Ueber  Schlussprozesse  im  produktiven  Denken, 
Berlin  and  Leipiig,  1920. 

The  remaining  contributions  to  the  Featachrift  were  unpublished  at  the 
time  of  Professor  Ach's  communication: 

(11)  K.  Lewin,  P^chologische  und  sinnespsychologische  Begriffs- 
bfldung. 

(12)  D.  Passau,  Die  GefQhlslehre  bei  Joh.  Nik.  Tetens. 

(13)  O.  Pfungst,  Zur  Psychologie  der  Sanit&tshunde. 

(14)  J.  B.  Rieffert,  Ueber  das  Verhftltnis  der  funktionspsychologis- 
ehen  sur  reproduktionspsychologischen  Psychologie. 

(ijS)  H.  Rupp,  Die  Ged&chtnisfarben  und  analoge  Erscheinungen 
veiBchiedener  Sinne. 

E.  B.  T. 
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158  NOTES 

THE  EDINBURGH  MEETING  OF  THE 
BRITISH  ASSOCIATION 

The  British  Afisociation  for  the  Advanoement  of  Science  held  its 
eighty-ninth  annual  meeting  at  Edinbur^  from  September  the  7th  to 
September  the  14th,  1^21.  For  the  first  time  Psycholos^  had  an  independ- 
ent section.  The  Ftesident  of  this  section,  Professor  C.  Lloyd  Morgan, 
acted  as  Chairman  throughout  the  meeting.  At  idl  times  there  was  a  large 
and  interested  audience.  In  fact,  I  understand  that  the  Psychologic^ 
Section  was  one  of  the  most  lar^^  attended.  Many  more  non-scientific 
members  attend  the  British  AssociaUon  than  is  the  case  with  the  American 
Association.  The  former  Association  offers  numerous  opportunities  for  the 
members  to  see  the  surrounding  country  and  points  of  interest.  Many  lay- 
men, therefore,  come  from  a  lon^  distisuice  and  intersperse  their  holiday 
activities  with  educational  pursuits.  The  twenty  or  thirty  scientific  psy- 
chologists present  at  the  meeting  seemed  Uke  a  very  smaU  group  in  com- 
parison with  the  semi-popular  audience.  The  speakers  undoubtedly  suited 
the  style  of  their  papers  somewhat  to  the  interests  of  their  hearers.  For  the 
most  part  the  pi4)ers  were  very  general.  Only  two  of  them  could  be  classed 
as  reports  of  ^q)erimental  work,  and  one  of  these  was  in  the  applied  field. 
There  were  in  all  sixteen  papeiB,  beside  two  symposiums  ana  the  presi- 
dential address,  of  which  dgnt  were  upon  appued  subjects  and  eight  upon 
fundamental  problems.  That  is,  half  of  the  piapers  were  in  the  appued  field. 
Even  these  fif^ures,  however,  do  not  give  an  adequate  idea  of  tne  great  in- 
terest in  apphed  psychology  in  Endand  at  the  present  time.  This  interest 
was  shown  still  more  clearly  b^  the  response  of  the  audience  during  the 
discussions.  The  wave  of  apphcation  seems  at  present  so  engulfing  and 
so  man^  of  the  good  men  are  being  drawn  into  that  field  that  an  experi- 
mentalist at  the  meetings  could  not  help  f eelins  some  apprehension. 

Beside  this  tendency  toward  applied  psychology  and  the  very  general 
nature  of  the  papers  three  points  impressed  me:  the  influence  that  Freud 
has  had  upon  British  psychology,  the  style  of  the  papers,  and  the  nature  of 
the  discussions.  The  frequency  with  which  reference  is  made  to  Freud  is 
indicated  in  the  following  description  of  the  papers.  The  distinguishing 
feature  in  the  style  was  the  fact  that,  in  many  instances,  the  articles  were 
written  in  essay-form  with  attempts  to  please  the  audience  by  well-turned 
phrases  and  appropriate  epigrams.  One  might  wish  for  more  substance,  but 
perhaps  it  is  impossible  to  nope  for  more  details  at  such  a  semi-scientific 
assemoly.  There  were  only  four  papers  at  one  session,  and  this  arrange- 
ment Im  sufficient  time  lor  discussion,  which  was  encouraged  by  Dr. 
Morgan  who  spoke  a  few  words  of  friendly  praise  interspersed  with  crit- 
icism after  each  paper.  At  times  the  discussion  became  very  sharp  and 
remarks  were  made  which  would  have  aroused  lasting  enmity  in  America. 
But  the  British  do  not  seem  to  consider  remarks  made  upon  the  platform 
to  be  personal.  It  appears  that  the  spirit  of  political  campaigns  has  been 
carried  over  to  the  scientific  meetings. 

The  presidential  address  was  upon  "Consciousness  and  the  Uncon- 
scious." Dr.  Morgan  explained  his  'emergence'  theory  of  consciousness 
and  dealt  with  the  criteria  of  consciousness  on  the  lines  of  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  its  evolutionary  genesis.  E^ssential  to  consciousness  is  a 
memory  of  the  past  or  ''againness"  and  expectancy  or  "comingness".  I 
understand  Dr.  Morgan  is  writing  a  book  on  the  subject  which  is  to  be 
finished  by  spring. 

"Vocational  Training"  was  discussed  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the  psychol- 
ogical, educational  and  economic  sections.  Dr.  C.  W.  Kimmins.  Chief 
Inspector  of  the  Educational  Department  of  the  London  County  Council, 
advocated  the  use  of  intelligence-tests  in  the  selection  of  defective  children 
for  special  schools  and  in  the  awarding  of  scolarships.  He  also  referred  to 
the  Vfidue  of  vocational  tests  in  schools.  Mr.  D.  Kennedy  Fraser,  Lecturer 
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in  Education,  Edinburgh  University,  thought  that  vocational  education 
was  needed  in  order  to  train  the  large  niimber  of  children  who  were  misfits 
in  a  uniformly  difficult  ciuriculum.  Dr.  C.  S.  Myers,  Lecturer  in  Experi- 
mental Psychology,  Cambridge,  suggested  that  cinematograph  films  be 
used  in  the  schoob  m  order  to  acaiiamt  the  children  with  the  various  forms 
of  occupation,  and  that  such  ^duoitions  be  accompanied  by  lectures  upon 
the  duties,  responsibilities,  dangers  and  prospects  of  the  various  occupa- 
tions. Mr.  F.  Watts,  Stockport,  criticized  the  use  of  vocational  tests  in 
the  present  state  of  society.  He  considered  that  industry  should  be  brought 
into  vital  contact  with  the  schools.  Sir  William  Beveridge,  Director, 
London  School  of  Economics,  said  there  were  three  distinct  economic  con- 
sequences in  connection  with  vocational  selection:  unemployment  would 
be  diminished,  people  would  stick  to  their  jobs  longer,  and  production 
would  be  incrc^ised.  Miss  L.  Grier,  Cambridge,  referred  to  problems  con- 
cerning the  wcnnen  in  industry,  and  advised  givmg  vocational  training  in 
schools,  factories  or  special  institutions.  Judging  from  this  discussion,  from 
the  criticisms  which  followed  from  the  floor,  and  from  other  papers  at  the 
meeting,  it  would  seem  that,  although  the  British  psychologists  are  ac- 

rinted  with  the  literature  of  the  subject,  applied  psychology  is  at  about 
stage  of  development  that  it  reached  in  America  five  years  ago. 

The  second  ssrmposium,  which  took  place  at  a  combined  meetiag  of  the 
Zoology  and  Psycholocr  sections,  was  upon  "Instiactive  Behavior?'  Dr. 
J.  Drever  said  that  behavior,  even  in  the  lower  animals,  involves  a  psy- 
chical factor  which  can  not  be  explained  in  physical  terms  and  which  has 
to  be  considered  in  an  adeouate  scientific  account  of  instincts.  Professor 
E.  S.  Goodrich,  although  admitting  that  there  is  no  fast  line  between  in- 
stinctive and  intelligent  behavior,  accepted  plasticity  as  a  criterion  of 
intelligenoe.  Professor  Arthur  Thompson  presented  a  disjopram  of  the  dif- 
ferent g^tules  of  instinctive  behavior.  He  aescribed  the  difference  between 
instinctive  behavior  that  occurs  in  one  continued  series  of  relexes  and  that 
form  which  consists  of  an  interrupted  chain  of  activities.  In  instinctive 
behavior,  which  is  persisted  in  despite  interruptions  and  difficulties,  one 
should  look  for  psychical  factors.  noiesBor  Lloyd  Morgan,  in  opening  the 
discussion  which  followed  the  pspers,  said  that,  according  to  nis  belief, 
there  is  no  intelligent,  rational  behavior  that  has  not  its  instinctive  basis. 
Dr.  Chalmers  Mitchell  made  a  violent  attack  upon  all  the  speakers  for  ac- 
cepting a  factor  like  consciousness  or  intelligence  before  they  nad  exhausted 
the  other  factors.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  above,  old  ground  was  plowed 
over,  but  not  very  fruitful  soil  was  uncovered. 

Professor  T.  H.  Pear,  Manchester  University,  in  his  paper  upon  "A 
Nedected  Aspect  of  Porgetting,"  gave  a  classification  of  the  different  types 
of  forgotten  memories.  He  emphasized  particularly  those  memories  which 
are  forcibly  barred  from  the  personality.  He  said  that  inasmuch  as  there 
seems  to  be  a  close  relation  between  sentiment  and  complexes,  repression 
is  an  important  factor  in  sentiments. 

Dr.  J.  Drever,  in  his  paper  upon  "Appetition  and  Reaction^"  mtroduced 
Freud's  distinction  between  the  pleasure-principle  and  reahty-principle. 
We  have  i^ypetition  when  SKreeable  experiences  are  sought  and  (lisa|7eeable 
experiences  are  shunned  with  reference  to  no  end  beyond  the  affective.  We 
have  reaction  when  the  action  is  determined  with  reference  to  an  external 
object  or  end,  independent  of  any  affective  factor.  This  distinction  is 
similar  to  Uiat  of  Breud.  On  the  other  hand  Freud  apparently  considers 
appetition  more  primitive  than  reaction.  I>t,  Drever  oelieves  the  safest 
view  for  the  psychologist  to  take  is  that  probably  both  are  equally  prim- 
itive. 

Dr.  W.  Brown,  Cambridge,  presented  a  long  paper  upon  "P6ycho-anal- 
ysis  and  Suggestion."  The  staruns  point  of  ms  oiscussion  was  Freud's 
aanrtion  that  suggestion  is  a  form  m  transference.  The  paper  for  the  most 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  CHILDREN 
AS  OBSERVERS* 


By  Claibb  C0M8TOCK  and  Helen  Eittbedgb 


The  current  text-books  of  child  psychology  seem  to  be  made 
up  of  (i)  a  summary  of  observations,  often  of  the  most  casual 
sort,  taken  by  differently  trained  observers  on  different  indivi- 
dual children  (i.  e.,  varying  as  to  age,  sex,  heredity,  environment, 
etc.)  and  under  quite  different  conditions,  (2)  a  presentation  of 
statistical  results  of  studies  made  of  groups  of  cluldren  in  class- 
rooms, including  mental  tests;  and,  finally,  (3)  that  admixture 
of  sentimentality  without  which  no  text-book  of  child-psychol- 
ogy appears  to  be  complete,  but  which  would  be  ridiciued  in  a 
treatise  of  general  psychology. 

Much  of  the  work  has  been  done  with  single  children,  since 
the  emphasis  has  been  largely  on  the  development  of  the  child- 
mind,  and  it  has  accordingly  been  thought  better  to  observe 
one  child  carefully  from  birth  to  early  adolescence  than  to  work 
with  nimibers  of  children.  These  studies  of  individual  children' 
are  interesting  and  valuable  to  child-psychology.  They  seem, 
however,  to  be  but  the  beginnings  of  a  child-psychology.  Dif- 
ferent investigators  reach  different  conclusions  and,  at  best, 
the  number  of  reliable  studies  of  this  sort  is  small.  Group- 
studies  have  concerned  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  wiw 
investigations  of  the  "learning  process"  and  mental  tests,  and 
have  had  pedagogical  app>lications  as  their  goal.  Few  of  the 
studies  are  comparable  with  the  experimentol  studies  of  the 
"adult  mind,"  and  therefore  the  text-book  of  child-psychology 

iprom  the  Pasrchological  Laboratory  of  Smith  College. 
K}f.  W.  Pr^er,  The  Mind  of  the  Child,  1890;  M.  Shinn,  The  Biik^ 
grapky  <^a  Baby,  1900. 
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hs8  not  M  a  baas  the  leaiilts  of  ezperime&tal  ^ 

potrntle  the  definite  BtatementB  of  fact  in  senenl  pBychologj. 

One  reason  for  this  differenoe  is  the  tadt  assuuiiiUon  that  the 
child  cannot  describe  his  experienoesy  and  that  he  cannot  and 
should  not  be  htoo^  into  a  labcxatoiy  where  the  cooifitions  of 
experiment  can  be  controlled  and  rqxated  uider  exactlj  shn- 
ilar  conditions  with  other  duldien.  Many  wiiten  dedare  that 
the  atmomhere  of  a  laboratory  is  annatonJ  and  that  the  child 
brouf^t  there  becomes,  for  the  time,  an  annatonJ  being.  The 
first  objection — that  diildien  can  not  describe  their  eiqieriences 
— seems  more  serious.  But  Binet  in  1903  writes  of  bis  imk  wiUi 
Annande  and  Marguerite:  '^Les  lechmhes  que  j'ai  pu  bum 
sur  oes  deux  enfants  sont  extrbnement  nombieuseset  se  sont  e^ 
paotes  sur  trois  ans.  EDes  s'y  ont  prftt£es  avec  beaoeoop  de 
txmne  grice,  sans  timidity,  ni  fou  riie;  dies  ont  toqjooEB  com- 
pris  qu'O  s^agissait  d'une  chose  s6riaase,  et  dies  ^taient  per- 
suad6es  que  fe  moindre  erreur  pouvait  me  causer  un  pf€judm 
des  plus  graves.  Wii  au  dd  que  les  adultes  qui  servent  de 
sigets  aux  psychdogues  eussent  toujours  une  attitude  ausai 
bonne!"*  At  the  dose  of  the  bod^  he  says  further:  ''J'ai  €i6 
aid6  dans  cette  oeuvre  difficile  (la  nature  de  la  penaie)  par  ces 
deux  enfants  qui  ne  savent  pas  le  premio*  mot  de  psydiologie."^ 
More  recent^  £.  R.  Jaensch  and  his  students  *  repwt  the  obser- 
tions  (tf  diildien,  11  to  17  years  of  age,  in  experimental  investi- 
gations. 

The  e3q)eriinental  work  about  to  be  described  has  had  an  aim 
scHnewhat  different  from  those  govmiing  the  work  of  Binet  and 
Jaensch.  We  have  been  interested  in  the  abilify  oi  chfldren  to 
make  psychological  observations  rather  than  in  the  study  of  any 
bit  of  experience  for  itself.  Our  work  has  been  in  the  fidd  of 
visual  sensaticm;  but  our  aim  has  been,  primarily,  not  to  con- 
tribute any  new  data  to  the  chfld-psydralogy  oi  visual  sensa- 
tion, but  to  find  out  how  accurate  and  rdiaUe  descriptions 
of  eiperiences  a  chfld  can  give  in  a  laboratoiy  under  controlled 
conditions.  We  have  used  experimooits  in  visual  sensation  be- 
cause this  field  has  been  so  well  worked  over  that  we  had 
furnished  a  basb  for  ccHnparison  at  the  observations  made  by 
children  with  those  made  by  adults.  Our  problem  has  been 
largdv  one  of  method. 

There  were  eij^t  Ob:  M.  (4  jts.  8  mos.),  B.  (5  jra.  6  mo8.)i 
K  (9  yrs.),  J.  (10  yrs.  6  mos.),  I,  (11  3nr8.),  F.  H.  (11  yrs.),  F.  B. 
(17  yrs.  s  mos.),  and  A.  (20  yrs.).*  F.  B.,  a  freshman  in  college, 

'A.  Binet,  L'Hude  expirimentaU  de  Vinidligenee,  1903,  la 

*Ih(d,,  308. 

*ZeU$./.  P9yeh.,  84, 1920,  iff.;  85, 1920,  a/ff. 

*B.  sad  K.  were  bqys;  the  ottos,  giib.  M.  and  B.  were  ehfldren 
whoM  motben  worked  at  maids  in  the  coUcKe  houses  and  idio,  therefofe, 
had  a  poorer  home  environment  than  the  other  Ob. 
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and  A.,  a  junior,  were  chosen  as  older  Ob  in  order  that  we  might 
ma^e  some  comparison  of  the  character  of  their  reports  and  those 
of  the  six  children.  None  of  the  Ob  had  had  any  previous  ex- 
perience in  a  psychological  laboratoiy,  but  A.  had  taken  a  one- 
semester  course  in  introductory  psychology. 

J.  and  F.  B.  came  to  the  laboratory  one  hour  a  week  for 
21  consecutive  weeks  with  the  exception  of  the  college  vacation 
periods.  The  number  of  weeks  devoted  to  experimental  work 
with  the  others  was  shorter,  owing  to  delays  m  starting  or  to 
interruptions.  F.  H.  was  unable  to  come  to  the  laboratory 
after  the  first  ii  weeks;  and  the  fact  that  B.  was  iU  for  6  weel^ 
caused  an  interruption  in  his  observations.  We  did  not  start 
work  with  A.,  I.,  K.,  and  M.  until  after  we  had  been  working 
with  the  others  for  several  weeks.  With  E.,  especially,  the  work 
was  crowded  and  incomplete.  M.  observed  in  only  7  parts  of 
the  experiment,  and  her  observation-periods  were  often  shorter 
than  an  hour. 

Because  of  the  age  of  the  Ob  it  was  necessary  to  give  the 
instructions  in  as  simple  language  as  possible  and  to  avoid  all 
suggestion.  Absolutely  no  conversation,  after  the  giving  of  the 
instructions,  took  plac^  between  E  and  the  Ob.  All  of  the  exper- 
imental work  was  done  in  the  psychological  laboratory.  We 
endeavored  to  make  the  work  interesting,  and  the  children 
apparently  liked  to  come.  We  found  it  impossible  to  get  reports 
on  a  single  phase  of  an  experiment  for  a  whole  hour,  for  the  chil- 
dren tired  easily.  We  fed  quite  definitely  that  shorter  observa- 
tion-periods would  be  better;  but  it  seemed  impossible  to  ar- 
range for  a  number  of  shorter  periods,  so  that  we  had  to  make 
the  most  of  the  one  hour  a  week  that  the  children  gave  us.  To 
obviate  fatigue  and  loss  of  interest,  we  varied  our  procedure 
during  the  hour  of  observation,  securing,  for  example,  reports 
upon  the  after-image  both  in  the  dark  room  and  outside. 

EXPEBWENT  A 

We  began  the  experimental  work  with  a  study  of  the  after- 
image, since  here  we  had  an  objective  check  on  the  experiences  of 
the  0.  It  should  be  noted,  however,  that  this  is  not  an  obvious 
observation,  for  many  psychologically  untrained  adults  fail  to 
observe  the  after-image  even  when  their  attention  has  been 
called  to  the  phenomenon.  Our  instructions  carefully  avoided 
an  such  suggestion. 

We  attempted  to  verify  the  following  laws  of  the  after-image, 
(i)  The  color  of  the  image  is  always  antagonistic  to  the  color  of 
the  stimulus.  (2)  A  contrast-color  in  the  stimulus  is  effective 
in  the  after-image.  (3)  The  after-image  is  intermittent  or  ^r- 
iodic,  not  continuous.  (4)  The  intensity  of  the  after-image  is  a 
function  of  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus. 
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Procedure. — (i)  In  the  verification  of  Law  i  we  used  adapta- 
tion-cards (18x24  in.)  of  different  shapes:  (a)  oblong,  half- 
black,  half-white,  with  a  small  circle  half-white,  half-black, 
which  served  as  a  fixation-point,  slightly  above  the  middle  of 
the  median  line;  (b)  circle,  half-white,  hdf-black;  (c)  diamond, 
half-black,  half-white.  Each  card  was  exposed  to  the  0  for  30 
sec.  The  instructions  were:  "I  want  you  to  look  at  this  card- 
board about  here  (a  point  slightly  above  the  middle  of  the 
median  line,  indicated  by  E)  imtil  I  put  the  gray  cardboard  over 
it  like  this.  Then  look  at  the  cardboard  and  tell  me  what  you 
see;  tell  me  all  about  it." 

TABLE  I 
AftT-Image  R«port» 
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Rem/Ua. — ^The  above  table  indicates  the  number  of  trials  for 
every  0,  the  number  of  times  an  after-image,  the  correct  quality, 
a  periodicity,  and  a  movement  were  reported  spontaneously. 

M.  and  B.,  the  two  yoimgest  Os,  gave  no  reports,  decla^g 
that  they  "saw  nothing."  All  of  the  other  Os  described  the  after- 
image. It  should  be  remembered  that  we  did  not  ask  for  a  report 
on  any  one  aspect  of  the  after-image,  so  that  all  descriptions 
were  spontaneously  given.  Our  procedure  throughout  the  work 
has  been  to  try  for  a  spontaneous  report  of  a  given  phenomenon 
and,  having  obtained  it,  to  ask  for  it  directly  in  the  instructions 
of  the  next  experiment.  We  hoped  by  this  procedure  to  avoid  all 
suggestion. 

Samples  of  the  Os'  reports  follow.  In  view  of  the  purpose  of 
this  experiment  they  seem  to  the  Es  quite  as  important  as  the 
statistical  results.  They  show  the  naivete  and  the  good  faith 
of  the  Os,  and  give  some  indication  of  the  diJBSculties  of  procedure 
where  so  young  Os  are  used. 

SampUt  of  Reports,  The  numbers  in  parentheses  indicate  the  number  of  the 
trial  for  which  the  report  was  given. 
K.  (3)  "White  on  this  side  and  black  on  that.  How  did  it  come 
through?  Saw  it,  and  then  when  I  was  telling;  vou  I  saw  it  again." 

J.  (i)  "One  half  of  the  page  on  the  ngpbt  side  like  a  white  piece  of 
pi4>er  and  like  a  little  hollow  in  half  of  it." 

I.  (4)  "I  have  the  feeling  something  funny  is  coming  with  this.  It  is 
a  circle  like  the  other  one,  only  turned  aroimd." 

H.  (3)  "Side  that  was  white  is  black  and  side  that  was  black  is 


F. 
white." 
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F.  B.  (4)  "White  on  right,  black  on  left;  center  circle  white  on  left, 
black  on  right." 

A.  (7)  ''Black  on  this  side,  half  circle  of  black  sticking  out;  white  on 
that  side  and  half  circle/' 

After  an  interval  of  several  weeks,  the  length  of  which  dif- 
fered with  the  different  Ob,  we  repeated  this  part  of  the  ex- 
periment with  the  same  instructions  to  see  the  nature  of  the 
effect  of  intervening  practice  upon  the  type  of  report.  Tlie  re- 
sults are  given  in  Table  i.  Lack  of  time  prevented  repetition 
of  this  experiment  with  M,  but  in  the  case  of  B,  the  next  yoimg- 
est  0,  the  period  of  training  in  observation  produced  favorable 
results. 

In  order  to  secure  a  report  of  periodicity  the  following  addi- 
tion to  the  instructions  was  made:  "Now  this  time  I  want  you 
you  to  raise  your  hand  when  what  you  see  is  gone."  Periodicity 
was  reported  by  all  the  Ob,  except  M.  and  B.,  who  "saw"  no 
after-image. 

Samples  of  Reports 

J.  (i)  "Moves,  comes  back now  it's  gone  altogether." 

F.  H.  (3)  "It's  all  gone no,  it  isn't.''^ 

(2)  When  the  Ob  had  shown  their  ability  to  name  colors,  the 
second  part  of  the  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  dark  room, 
in  order  that  there  might  be  less  opportunity  for  distraction. 
In  a  square  opening  3x3  in.  in  the  end  of  an  oblong-shaped  box, 
were  i^aced  in  turn  red,  yellow  and  green  glasses.  A  square  of 
white  ground-glass  was  placed  behind  the  colored  glass,  and  an 
electric  light  was  inserted  into  the  back  of  the  box  through  a 
small  opening  in  the  top.  In  a  few  experiments  outlined  apple 
and  disunond  shapes  were  placed  behind  the  colored  glasses. 
The  exposure-time  was  30  sec.  The  instructions  were:  "I'm 
going  to  show  you  a  color  and  I  want  you  to  look  at  it  until  I 
put  the  card  over  it.  Then  look  at  the  card  and  tell  me  what  you 
see;  tell  me  all  about  it."  The  number  of  trials  in  each  case  was 
determined  by  the  nature  of  the  report. 
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Remtts. — Ab  in  Table  I,  we  have  given  the  number  of  trials 
for  every  0,  the  number  of  times  an  after-image  and  the  correct 
quality  were  reported,  and  in  addition  the  description  of  a  oon- 
traslreffect  in  the  stimulus  or  in  the  after-image.  For  the  firat 
6  trials  with  each  stimulus  color  M  gave  no  report.  After  this, 
with  3  exceptions  noted  above,  she  always  reported  %lack." 
This  "black''  may  have  been  the  brightness-aspect  of  the  after- 
image or  merely  the  blackness  <tf  the  dark  room;  the  former 
teems  the  more  probable  hjrpothesis,  since  when  M  "saw"  nothing, 
she  gave  no  report  at  all.  B.  showed  considerable  improvement 
and  the  other  Os,  as  the  samples  of  reports  will  show,  gave  more 
accurate  descriptions. 

SampUa  of  Reports 

M.  (7)  "Blue  and  black."  (Stim.  yellow.) 

H.  (7)  "Don't  aee  nuthin,  don't  aee  nuthiV,  don't  aee  nnthin'.  I  aee 

giwii,  grwn.  gm>n,"   (Stim.  red.) 

K,  (t) ''(irfHni.  loloeemyesreBandlaeegreen."  (Stim. red.) 

J.  id)  "Kind  of  a  green  square  with  a  red  line  around  it,  moving 

till.  ^'  M^  *'HiKK«'Ht  green  square,  keqps  coming  and  going  like  a  flashli^i. 
WhuH  I  UMtk  inv  oyes  off  of  the  red  erenrthing  went  green."   (Stim.  red.) 

K.  n,  (I)  *\%  oht  I  see  green  with  li^t  ydk>w  around  it,  pretty." 
(Htim.  rtnl,) 

!*'•  H.  (4)  **l  Mse  at  first  Udbtidi  bhie-green  and  then  it  changes  into 
durk  KtxvTt  ( >vt^Me  of  it  is  a  orole  of  pale  ydkmish  li^t,  then  just  blue 
gnwn  miuuir   t..,  m  nothing."    (Stim.  red.) 


A,  (i)"thirple.  sort  oHihiish-purpfe,  with ydkiwhasearou^ 
it  gets  darker."  (Stun.  yellowT)^ 

(3)  After  several  trials  with  every  stimuhis  the  additional 
instruction  was  given:  "Now  this  time  I  want  you  to  say  'go' 
when  what  you  see  has  gone.  Say  'come'  when  it  come  sand  'go' 
when  it  has  gone." 

Re9uUs. — ^An  of  the  Os  except  M,  who  did  not  observe  in  this 
part  (tf  the  experiment,  reported  not  only  the  first  and  the  last 
appearances  (x  the  after-image,  but  noted  several  reappearances 
as  welL 

Now  that  the  Os  had  spontaneously  noted  the  periodicity 
cS  the  afterimage,  the  instructions  were:  "You  saw  that  the 
color  went  and  then  came  back.  Now  this  time  I  want  to  know 
how  many  times  the  color  comes  and  goes.  When  you  first  see 
it  say  'come'  and  if  it  goes  say  'go,'  and  so  on.  In  short,  every 
time  you  see  the  color  say  'come'  and  every  time  it  goes  say  'go'." 
There  were  at  least  3  exposures  of  the  red  stimulus  and  3  of  the 
green. 

Rendu. — ^All  of  the  Os  (except  M)  reported  recurrences  of 
the  after-^mage,  varsring  in  number  from  one  to  seven.  The  two 
older  Os  were  more  r^ular  in  their  reports  of  periodicity,  but 
otherwise  there  was  littie  difference  between  the  reports  of  the 
dder  and  the  younger  Os. 
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(4)  We  asked  next  for  a  description  of  the  after-image  with 
^es  closed.  The  instructions  were  given  as  in  A  a,  with  this 
dbange;  instead  of:  ''Then  look  at  the  card  and  tell  me  what 
3rou  see/'  the  Ob  were  told:  "Then  shut  your  eyes  and  tell  me 
what  you  see." 

Remdts. — ^All  of  the  Ob  described  correctly  the  quality  of 
the  after-image  with  the  exception  of  the  after-image  with  the 
yellow  stimulus.  B.  called  this  "black",  and  I.  gave  no  report 
whatsoever.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  Ob  now  report  not 
only  quality  but  also  shape,  and  frequently  contrast-effect,  in 
the  after-image.  The  report  given  by  B.,  cited  below,  is  the  first 
of  a  number  of  this  kind. 

Samplea  of  Reports 

B.  (i)  "Green  mark,  yeUow  mark,  sreen  tree,  green  house,  green  riyer, 
green  sidewalk,  people  swinuning  aroundf  the  edge.'*^  (Stim.  red.) 

K  (i)  "I  know  what  it's  going  to  be see  it  on  the  floor  now. 

Square  of  Uue."   (Stim.  yellow.) 

J.  (i)  "Pinj^e  square  with  green  around  it."  (Stim.  men.) 

^  I.  (i)  "I  see  something  funny a  blue  square  ana  a  green  square." 

(Stim.  red.) 

F.H.  (i)  "Cerise-purple,  it's  dandy."  (Stim.  green.) 

F.  B.  (i)  "Purple  square  with  pale  circle  of  li^t  outside."    (Stim. 

A.  (i)"BIu]sh-purple  square  with  likht  yellow  haae  around  it.  Doesn't 
eome  as  quickly  witn  eyes  shut  as  with  the  card."  (Stim.  yellow.) 

(5)  In  order  to  obtain  a  description  of  contrast-effect  in  both 
stimulus  and  after-image  the  stimuli  were  exposed  for  45  sec. 
each.  The  instructions  were:  "Tell  me  what  you're  looking  at; 
tell  me  all  about  it";  and  when  the  0  had  reported  contrast  in 
the  stimulus,  "Just  tell  me  about  the  color."  Then  followed  the 
afterimage  contrast  instructions:  "When  I  put  the  card  over 
this  I  want  you  to  tell  me  just  about  the  color  you  see." 

BemiUs. — This  proved  to  be  a  difficult  observation  to  make. 
We  were,  perhaps,  over-cautious  in  the  phrasing  of  the  instruc- 
tions, which  certainly  gave  the  Ob  no  clue  as  to  what  we  were 
after,  and  which  may  have  developed  a  set  against  a  report  of 
contrast  because  of  similarity  to  the  instructions  used  m  A  i 
and  2.  However,  all  of  the  (Ts  (B's  report  is  questionable;  but 
it  seems  probable  that  he  observed  a  contrast-effect  in  the  stim- 
ulus) described  a  contrast-effect  in  the  stimulus;  but  only  one 
of  the  Ob,  J.,  always  observed  a  contrast-effect  in  the  after^ 
image,  though  F.  H.  described  it  once  out  of  twelve  trials.  J. 
was  tiie  best  of  the  younger  Ob.  She  came  the  most  regularly  to 
the  laboratory,  so  that  she  had  more  practice  than  the  others. 

SampUa  of  Reports 

B.  (4)  "An  automobile  with  green."   (Stim.  red.) 
K  (i)  "Blue  right  under  it."  (Stim.  yeUow.) 

J.  (i)  "Dark  around  square,  green  around  it."  (Stim.  red.) 
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I.  (i)  "Dark  spot  in  the  middle,  hgfki  green  off  to  the  dde."  (Stim. 
red.) 

F.  H.  (i)  "Green  getting  around  it;  red  with  green  rim  around  it." 
(Stim.  red.) 

F.  B.  (i)  "Blue-purple  around  outside."   (Stim.  neen.) 

A.  (5)  "Green  square.  Right  now  it  is  getting  lighter  m  color,  more 
yeUowish,  except  that  now  I  see  the  negative  after-image  of  dark  reddish 
purple  covering  part  of  it,  and  that  makes  the  center  look  like  daik  blue- 
green.  It  seemed  to  be  getting  darker  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  I  realised 
that  it  was  a  darker  square  gettmg  over  it."  (Stim.  green.) 

(6)  To  obtain  a  description  of  differences  in  intensity,  we 
covered  half  of  each  of  the  glass  squares  with  tissue  paper,  so 
that  the  one  half  of  the  square  appeared  much  brighter  than  the 
other.  The  instructions  were:  "I  want  you  to  look  at  this  until 
I  put  the  card  over  it;  then  look  at  the  card  and  tell  me  what 
you  see;  tell  me  all  about  it."  The  exposure  time  was  30  sec. 

Results. — ^B.,  E.  and  I.,  after  several  trials,  gave  no  reports  of 
differences  in  brightness.  J.,  F.  H.,  F.  B.,  and  A.  gave  satisfac- 
tory reports. 

Samples  cf  Reparta 

J.  (i)  "Kind  of  purplish;  half  li^t  purple  and  half  blue,  jrellow 
around  it."    (Stim.  yeUow.) 

F.  H.  (i)  "Where  green  was,  it's  purple;  where  it  had  white  paper  on 
it,  very  light."  (Stim.  green.) 

F.  B.  (4)  'Tale  green  on  the  left,  darker  blue-green  on  the  right." 
(Stim.  red.) 

A.  (i)  'Turple  on  one  side can't  describe  the  shade  on  the  other 

it's  more  brownish  and  lifter."  (Stim.  green.) 

(7)  During  the  course  of  the  experimentation  in  the  dark 
room,  we  asked  the  Os  to  describe  the  after-image  from  an  elec- 
tric light.  The  instructions  were:  'Tm  going  to  pull  the  light  on 
and  off  three  times.  When  I  say  'now'  I  want  you  to  tell  me 
what  you  see  in  the  darkness;  teU  me  how  the  light  looks  in  the 
darkness." 

Results. — ^All  of  the  Os  described  both  the  positive  and  n^a- 
tive  after-images,  though  the  reports  varied  in  exactness  and 
in  the  number  of  colors  described.  The  yoimgest  0,  M.,  in 
the  twenty-third  trial  gave  Hie  following  sequence  of  colon: 
"Grey,  yellow,  red,  blue,  green."  Samples  of  reports  from  the 
other  Os  follow. 

Samples  of  Reports 

J.  (4)  "Yellow  strings,  then  lavender,  then  yellow." 

B.  (i)  "Red  coming  down,  red  coming  down,  red  coming  down,  yet 
down  like  a  fire." 

K.  (t)  "Those  httle  wires  I  see a  little  green  over  those  wires." 

I.  (i;  "Big  round  cirde,  light  in  the  middle  ofit,  like  a  lamp  himgttig 
uphif^" 

A.  (6)  "Yellow,  shape  of  bulb I  think  I  see  some  blue." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  of  our  experimental  work  we 
repeated  this  part  of  the  experiment.  The  reports  were  all  more 
detailed,  i.  e.,  more  colors  were  observed. 
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J.  (3)  'The  wires  are  first  red,  then  they  turned  lavender  and  then 
purple,  and  then  black." 

(8)  This  part  of  the  experiment  we  conducted  under  ordin- 
ary daylight  conditions.  A  brief  explanation  of  the  term  "afte> 
image"  was  given  to  the  Os. 

(a)  Small  red,  green,  yellow  and  blue  squares  of  paper 
about  4x4  in.  were  fastened  on  gray  backgrounds.  Each  was 
exposed  for  30  sec.  The  instructions  were:  "I  want  you  to  look 
at  the  color  until  I  put  the  card  (gray)  over  it;  then  look  at  the 
card  and  tell  me  all  about  the  after-image." 

Restdts. — ^AU  of  the  Os,  except  M.,  who  failed  to  observe  the 
n^ative  after-image,  described  correctly  the  quality  of  the  after- 
image, and  reported  spontaneously  stimulus-contrast,  move- 
ment, and  penodidty.  The  older  Os  named  the  colors  of  the 
n^ative  after-image  more  accurately,  as,  for  example,  "bluish- 
purple,"  "turquoise-blue,"  etc. 

(b)  Small  green,  blue,  and  red  squares  of  paper  were  fas- 
tened on  gray  backgrounds.  Blue,  red,  and  green  backgrounds 
were  used  for  the  projection  of  the  after-image.  The  instructions 
were  the  same  as  m  (a). 

TABLE lU 


Stim. 

bktd. 

dt&. 
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a 
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I 
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z 
a 
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a 
z 
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z 

green* 
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FH 

I 

oeriee 

z 

oraofe 

z 
a 
3 

yeL  orange 

orange 

yellow 

z 
a 

dk.  green 
wh.blue 

FB 

z 

purple* 

z 

orange 

z 
a 

yellow 
•^ow 

z 

A 

z 

,1.-   J    ^i 

porpien^ 

z 

oraacen 

z 

--^d.* 

z 

t — peiiodieity  reported 
t~-n>OTenifnt  reported 


ResuUs. — ^M.  observed  no  after-images.  B.'s  reports  are 
again  questionable.  In  trial  a  with  the  green  stimulus  and  the 
blue  back^und  he  may,  for  example,  nave  seen  the  "correct" 
purple,  wmch  he  called  "blue,"  and  hii9  "green"  may  have  been 
the  contrast-effect  from  that.  This  is  mere  conjecture,  however, 
and  as  such  worthless.  The  case  cited  shows  one  of  our  diffi- 
culties with  the  younger  Os,  a  just  interpretation  of  reports. 
With  the  blue  stunulus  and  the  red  background  in  trial  i  his 
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report  of  ''ydlow"  is  eoneci;  but  in  tlie  foDowing  trials  with 

the  BMne  stiiinihg  and  the  BMne  badigrouiKi  tte 

leports.  TluB  TBriafaOity  is  another  cfaumcteriBtie  of  yoang  Ob. 

(9)  In  order  to  determiue  the  effect  of  training  and  alM>  to 
test  tiie  possibility  of  using  written  instructions,  in  a  final  syn- 
thetic experiment  we  used  either  purple  or  blw  colored  ^bas 
shown  to  the  O  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  described  under  (2). 

(a)  Before  eadi  of  the  three  45  sec  exposures  the  following 
instruetimis  were  read:  '?'m  going  to  show  you  a  ccdor  and  I 
want  joa  to  lode  at  it  until  I  put  tiie  card  over  it;  then  look  at 
the  card.  When  the  after-image  comes,  watdi  it  until  it  has 
gone  for  good,  and  then  tdl  me  idl  that  jTOU  can  about  it.  Tcllme 
an  the  (SSTerent  things  that  you've  been  tdfing  me  during  the 
last  few  weds,  but  be  sure  not  to  tdl  me  any  of  these  things 
until  the  after-image  has  gcme  for  good." 

ootKfiM  €§  ntpont 
B.  (6)''GrKn|MMeofaMBaiftdgree&l0ttiieeaiidairfiteb(Mitaiida 
red  boat  aad  that's  an."  (^n.  purple.) 

L  (i)  "Green  square  audit  stayed  in  the  middle  of  the  board.  When 
1  around  it»  aad  when  there's  green  there's  pui|de 


there's  pim^  there's  green  a 
around  tt.''^  (Stim.  pinple.) 
F.  B.  (3)  'Ta£  enrde  c 


(3)  'Tale  cMe  of  bhndi  h^  with  muddr  brown  TeDoir.   It 
comes  and  goes  and  it  decreases  each  time  in  briDian^.''  (Stim.bhie.) 

(b)  At  least  two  more  45  sec  exposures  were  made,  but  this 
time  before  each  the  Os  were  asked  to  read  the  following  typed 
instructions.  (B.  could  not  read  the  tjrped  instructions  so  tnat 
E  read  them  to  him.)  *'I  am  going  to  show  you  a  color  and  I 
want  you  to  look  at  it  until  I  put  a  card  over  it.  Tlien  I  want 
you  to  look  at  the  card.  When  the  after-image  comes,  watch  it 
until  it  has  gone  for  good,  then  tell  me  all  that  you  can  about: — 
(i)  the  stimulus,  its  color;  (2)  the  after-image,  its  color,  its 
size  and  shape,  its  coming  and  going." 

Samples  cf  BeparU 

B.  "Thestimuhisispink.  The  after-image  is  green.  Itoomesandgoes, 
is  square." 

K.  "The  stimuhis  is  purple  and  theafteiHmage green.  Iteameandwent 
and  was  the  same  sise  and  mane." 

I.  "On  the  stimulus  is  a  little  lig^t  drele.  The  after-image  is  a  lii^t 
green  that  comes  and  goes.  It  is  a  little  bit  smaller  than  the  stimulus.  It 
was  square." 

J.  'The  stimulus  was  pun^.  The  after-image  is  a  sort  of  white  doud 
I  think  it  went  twice." 

F.  H.  "The  stimulus  was  bhie,  the  afterimage  yellow.  It  was  the  same 
sise  and  >luu>e  as  the  stimulus.  It  came  and  went  twice." 

F.  B.  "The  stimulus  was  a  purplish-blue,  the  afteiHmage  came  and 
went  about  three  times.  It  staved  K>nger  the  first  two  times.  It  was  a 
square  about  the  same  sise  and  the  sauare  was  a  muddy  brown  ydlow 
surrounded  by  a  lin^t  pale  bluish  color." 

A.  'The  stimulus  was  a  reddish  lavender.  It  got  darkar  but  that  was 
the  negative  after-image  which  was  not  quite  on  the  square  but  overii^yped 
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it  The  after-imaoe  came  almoflt  immediately;  a  dark  olive-green  square 
the  same  sise  as  the  stimulus.  It  gradually  got  darker  and  faded  into  the 
badLground." 

The  reports  indicate  a  great  improvement  over  the  earlier 
ones,  and  diow  that  even  very  young  Os  can  report  on  a  number 
of  details  and  that  written  instructions  can  be  successfully  used. 

(10)  Our  final  experiment  in  this  group  was  an  attempt  to 
see  if  tiiese  young  Os  could  compare  two  after-images  with  re- 
spect to  brightness.  One  30  sec.  exposure  was  made  with  the 
{Main  blue  ^ass.  When  the  after-image  from  that  had  disap- 
peared, another  30  sec.  exposure  was  made  of  the  blue  glass 
covered  with  thin  white  tissue  paper.  The  instructions  were: 
"I  am  going  to  let  you  see  two  after-images,  one  after  the  other. 
Try  to  remember  now  the  first  one  looks  and,  after  you  have 
seen  the  second  and  it  has  gone  for  good,  tell  me  how  the  two  are 
different  from  each  other." 

ResuUs. — ^This  differs  from  any  of  the  former  procedures  in 
that  a  report  can  not  be  "read  off"  from  the  immediately  present 
experience.  B.  and  I.  reported  no  difference  in  bri^tness,  but 
an  the  other  Os  noticed  and  described  the  change  in  this  aspect. 

Summary  of  Results  and  Condusions 

(i)  AU  of  the  Os  reported  the  presence  of  the  after-image, 
positive  and  negative,  and  descrit^  correctly  its  quality,  at 
some  time  during  the  experiment.  With  the  exception  of  M., 
the  yoimgest,  all  described  the  intermittent  chai^ter  of  the 
after-image  and  a  contrast-effect  in  the  stimulus.  The  relation 
between  tiie  duration  of  the  stimulus  and  the  duration  of  the 
after-image  was  observed  by  the  older  Os,  I.,  F.  H.,  and  A.; 
the  effect  of  contrast  in  the  after-image  by  J.  and  F.  H.;  differ- 
ences in  brightness  by  J.,  F.  H.,  F.  B.,  and  A. 

(3)  The  Os  improve  with  training.  B.  and  M.,  the  yoimgest, 
"saw"  no  after-image  at  first,  but  after  training  described  it 
correctly.  B.  gave  no  reports  of  any  sort  during  the  first  2  hours 
that  he  spent  in  the  laboratory,  so  that  we  felt  that  we  had 
reached  the  lower  age  limit  in  the  0  of  five  and  one  half  years. 
We  decided,  however,  to  "try  again,"  and  in  the  next  observa- 
tion hour  B.  gave  accurate  reports,  and  so  improved  with  training 
that  he  frequentl^r  matched  the  older  Os.  We  had  much  the 
same  sort  of  experience  with  M.  She  was  still  younger  than  B., 
but  like  B.,  lacked  the  better  trainmg  and  home  environment 
that  the  other  Os  had.  We  worked  with  M.  for  only  6  hours,  uid 
her  reports  are  inaccurate.  However,  they  show  a  progpressive 
improvement,  and  point  to  the  conclusion  that  the  ability  to 
describe  one's  experiences  is  a  matter  of  training  rather  than  of 
age,  except  so  far  as  the  understanding  and  use  of  language  are 
correlated  with  age. 
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The  older  Os  improve  with  training  in  accuracy  of  report  and 
in  the  number  of  details  they  give.  J.  was  the  best  of  the 
younger  Os,  but  she  came  the  most  regularly  and  for  the  longest 
period  of  time  to  the  laboratory.  TraLoing,  then,  is  very  im- 
portant. It  involves  not  only  improvement  in  the  use  and  under- 
standing of  the  language  of  description,  but  also  an  adaptatkxi 
to  the  atmosphere  and  requirements  of  laboratory  work. 

(3)  The  greatest  difference  between  the  younger  Ob  and  the 
older  is  the  lack  of  stability  of  judgment  on  the  part  of  the 
younger  ones;  that  is,  when  an  0  gave  a  correct  report,  thn  was 
no  guarantee  that  he  would  continue  to  do  so.  A  careful  de- 
scription was  quite  likely  to  be  followed  by  one,  en*  several, 
which  seem^  to  have  nothii^  to  do  with  the  experience;  or  by 
no  report  at  all.  This  was  especially  true  of  M.  and  B.  and,  to 
some  extent,  of  E.  and  I.,  though  their  stalnlity  of  judgment 
improved  with  training.  It  seems  probable  that  this  variaiNlity 
shown  by  the  youngest  Os  was  correlated  to  some  extent,  at 
least,  with  fatigue  and  ennuL  Shorter  observatkm  penods 
miffht  not  eliminate  it,  but  they  would  help  to  decrease  it.  J. 
and  F«  H.  differed  very  little  in  thn  respect  horn  the  oM^  06, 
F«B«andA.  Indeed,  toward  the  dose  of  the  experim^ital  wc^ 
we  hardly  looked  upon  J.  as  a  ''younger  O".  E.  and  I.  had  so 
much  shorter  periods  of  training  than  B.,  J.,  and  F.  H.  that 
their  reports  are  not  stricUy  oomparaUe. 

(4)  The  reader  will  have  noticed  the  naivete  and,  in  some 
caars,  the  crudity  of  the  repcurts.  The  younger  Ob  obviously 
know  only  the  more  simple  ookir-names.  We  have  not  had  many 
difficuhifs  in  intexpreti^  the  repcurts.  They  are  more  onnpre- 
hfUMible  because  of  thdr  frankness  than  many  lepcvts  of  cdder 
(^  in  other  experimental  work.  B.'s  reports  are  an  exeeptiofi  to 
thia  statem»t.  His  descriptions  of  "grass,"  "lettuce,"  and 
''boat«''  are  not  easily  int^preted.  How  mudi  of  the  imagray 
is  based  on  directly  preeedmg  suisory  conditions  and  how  mudh 
of  it  is  sumlementJkry  imagery  caimol  be  said,  i?  at  no  time 
criticised  B.  for  this  type  of  report  or  commented  on  it,  exoq[yt 
by  saying  at  the  begoming  of  the  experiment:  "Now  tdl  me 
JHM  what  you 


B 

Since  the  Os  had  impratred  with  training,  we  eontiniied  our 
work  in  the  field  of  viswl  sensatioo  and  took  up  next  a  study  of 
mkiPMiim.  Obeerrations  in  this  field  proved  difiBctih  for  yoong 
(>»  because  of  the  constant  fixation  of  consideiaUe  dmrntion 
(for  children^  which  is  necessarr.  and  the  slowness  with  wUdi 
adaptation  takes  pbte^  resuhing  in  dgcouragement  and  mon- 
oloicir.  We  ^pent  only  fi^>m  a  to  3  obwi  vatioih-petiods  on  this 
part  CMt  the  experimmt.  so  that  the  (^  had  coBaipantiv^  littk 
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traming.  Several  of  the  children  complained  that  the  work  hurt 
their  eyes,  so  that  it  seemed  wise  not  to  give  more  time  to  it. 

Procedure. — (i)  The  0  was  seated  facing  a  large  window. 
Directly  in  front  of  him  was  placed  a  square  of  green  glass,  ar- 
ranged in  such  a  way  that  all  lateral  light  was  excluded.  The 
instructions  were:  (a)  ''I  want  you  to  look  through  the  green 
glass  and  tell  me  about  the  color  of  things.  Keep  looking  and 
tell  me  how  the  color  changes,  (b)  When  you  look  away,  tell 
me  how  the  things  which  you  see  look." 

SampUs  cf  Reports 

M.  (2a)  "The  dnr  is  cpeen,  the  road  green,  everything  green  and  green 
and  green"  (at  end  of  3  nun.). 

(26)  "Eyerything  is  white, no,  red." 

B.  (la)  "Everything  is  green white the  church  is  pink. . . . 

.  .road  green getting  black"  ([at  end  of  2  min.  20  sec.). 

(16)  "When  you  look  off  things  look  pink." 

K.  (la)   "EverytJiing  is  just  green darker  green lighter 

green"  (at  end  of  3  min.). 

(16)  "Pink oh,  awful  pink." 

J.  (la)  "The  sky  is  green,  the  automobiles  look  green,  the  church 
green,"  etc.   (at  end  of  6  min.). 

(16)  "Thinp  look  sort  of  pinkish you  look  sort  of  pink 

whiter  than  vou  did." 

I.  (la)  ''Green everything  vellow now  green  asain 

the  church  is  a  horrid  olive-green  color the  trees  purplish,  the  sky 

faric^t  green'*(at  end  of  2  min.  30  sec.). 

(lb)  "Everything  bright  red American  Beauty  color." 

F.  B.  (2a)  "Green grayish-yellowish  green gets  grayer" 

(at  end  of  ^5  sec.). 

(2b)  "Piiuc  at  first^  changes  back  quickly." 

A.  (la)  "Eversrthing  is  green everything  a  little  duller 

doesn't  really  look  green  to  me  now I  don't  know  what  color,  lust 

natural a  little  grayer even  the  grass  looks  gray"   (at  end  of 

2  min.  20  sec.). 

(lb)  "Red!  Just  as  red  as  it  can  be." 

(2)  In  order  to  obtain  a  report  on  adaptation  to  light  we 
used  the  following  instructions:  "I'm  going  to  take  you  into  the 
dark  room  and  we  are  going  to  stay  there  for  a  short  time,  (a) 
When  we  first  go  in  tell  me  how  it  looks  and,  as  we  stay  in  there, 
tell  me  how  it  changes,  (b)  When  we  come  out  into  the  light, 
tell  me  how  it  looks  and  how  it  changes." 

Adaptation  to  darkness  was  reported  by  all  Os  except  B. 
M.  did  not  observe  in  this  part  of  the  experiment. 

SampUa  of  BeporU 

B.  (a)  "Dark ^reen,  red green,  blue and  a  dog  and  a 

boy dark,  red,  white automobile  and  a  blue  sky  and  a  stork 

hoop  and  a  boy  rolling  it",  etc.  (alter  11  min.). 

(b)  "AU  dark now  all  white." 

K.  (a)  "Black red,  dark red  now,  it  was  pinkish  last  time 

pmk look  at  my  knee black  still"  (alter  7  min.). 

(b)  No  r^wrt 
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J.  M'^BlMk qatweiBjtfc^ aldnk tiyii^  to 

WBtmmuMi^. ....  .mBdiA Ibegia  to  weaBttie  belter on't 

hndhr  Me  aaytiaBg  tJMwif^ begB  to  wBt  Hhm^ efoy  miniite 

or  so  I  see  a  few  Bore  thjey"  (after  15  ■■■.). 
(b)  '^ery  briiM sot  ao  bn^" 

L  (a)  'X:aB't  aee  aayttec,-       •  -Sdc^ n^  m  front  of  017 

ere  i»  a  ODiter. ....  .aeenv  oazicer  tnaa  wubd  I  fint  caiBe  m. ....  .ficht 

ovtka  tvirixng  befofe  my  eyea I«^  Mar  the  table"  (after  8  mm.). 

(b)"Brigiitr 

F.B.  (a)  '^BhA Ittle  ny  ^io4a  float  aroond black.... 

.ifa  browner  than  it  waa,  aot  ao  cm>  a  blade the  bbdknem  doesn't 


fait  joa  aa  H  did  when  jToa  came  in.  It  ia  not  aa  hard  to  ait  with  jour  ^es 

open looking  strai^  ahead  there  ia  grey,  black  from  the  ausi. . . 

mite  ^xitB  and  gray  mned"  (after  11  min.). 


A.  (a)  "JoBt  daik I  can't  aee  a  tfaii« fittle  lighter. 

no  ol^ieetB  but  arar pfrhap  a  bgliter  gray a  littleli|^  streak 

quite  a  bit''  (after  17  mm.). 

(6)  'Oi^tt,  TCfy  bri|^  afanoet  i 


(3)  The  O  was  seated  wiUi  his  beftd  secured  in  a  head-rest. 
Five  feet  in  front  of  him  was  placed  a  ydSom  card  wiUi  a  fixation 
point.  The  instracticMis  were:  '1  want  yoa  to  sit  here  with  yoor 
head  in  the  head  rest  like  this.  Then  I  want  jroa  to  look  at  thte 
card  about  here.  As  you  lock  at  it,  tell  me  what  jrou  see,  tdl  me 
an  about  it.  Keep  on  kx>king  at  it  and  keep  on  tdling  me  what 
you're  seeing.  (After  0  had  reported  a  chimge  these  additicHial 
mstructions  were  given.)  You  saw  there  was  a  change  in  the 
cok>r.  Now  just  tell  me  about  the  changes  as  they  occur."  The 
time  of  exposure  varied  according  to  the  nature  of  the  report. 

8ampU9  cf  ReparU 

B.  (2)  "Red  and  a  mark  and  a  aqnaie  mark gray a  round 

hoop white  and  blue  and  that's  an looks  bhie  yrt.'' 

J.  (2)"YeDow light  streaks  around  the  skies,  top  and  bottOTi.. 

lif^t  streaks  around  the  sides  or  else  the  midcfle  is  darker.  I  don't  know 

winch almost  all  the  card  is  a  darker  ydlow,  but  arouna  the  edges  it 

gets  li^iter." 

I.  (i)  "Funnv  dark  square a  darker  ydlow  except  on  the  edges 

wiiere  it's  the  color  that  it  really  is much  darker half  dark, 

half^t." 

¥.B.  (i)"YeI]ow a  brif^ter  yellow  around  the  edce  and  brown- 
ish in  the  center if  anjrthing,  it  becomes  more  brown.'^ 

A.  (i)  "Li||;ht  around  the  spot  (fixation  point) a  little  darkar, 

the  whole  thing  is  a  verv  dirty  yellow  now it  is  almost  the  same  cd<»' 

as  the  table I  canH  tell  where  it  leaTes  o£F yery  grayish." 

Summary  of  Remits.— The  Os  clearly  need  more  training 
in  describing  the  course  of  adaptation.  Some  of  the  reports, 
however,  are  good.  In  B,  i  and  2,  all  of  the  Os,  except  E.,  no- 
ticed the  after-effects  of  adaptation.  In  B,  3  an  espe<ually 
difficult  observation  was  asked  for.  The  nature  of  the  reports 
shows  that  changes  due  to  adaptation  were  observed,  but  that 
the  work  needs  considerable  refinement.  Tins  part  (3)  of  the 
experiment  was  very  disagreeable  to  the  children,  who  grew  tired 
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of  ''waiting  for  something  to  happen"  and  who  could  not  main- 
tain a  steady  fixation.  AU  but  B.  and  E.,  nevertheless,  describe 
some  of  tiie  effects  of  adaptation.  B.'s  tendency  to  give  mean- 
ingful descriptions  is  shown  throughout  the  experiment. 


ExpebihentC 

In  the  next  series  of  experiments  we  asked  for  descriptions 
of  contrast-effect. 

Procedure. — (i)  On  backgrounds  of  red,  green,  yellow, 
blue,  white  and  black  papers  were  pasted  figures  of  gray  paper. 
Both  were  covered  by  thm  white  tissue  paper.  The  instructions 
were:  "I  want  you  to  tell  me  the  color  of  each  figure  as  I  diow  it 
to  you." 

ResvUs. — ^We  give  in  full  a  table  of  the  results  of  this  ex- 

Sriment  in  order  to  show  how  the  reports  of  the  different 
compare  with  one  another.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  older  Os 
got  the  contrast-effect  more  quickly,  that  is,  with  fewer  trials, 
than  the  younger;  though  all,  even  M.  and  B.,  made  the  obser- 
vation. Observation  of  contrast-effect  was  much  easier  ihan 
observation  of  adaptation,  as  is,  of  course,  to  be  expected. 

TABLE  IV 
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(2)  In  this  part  of  the  experiment  in  connection  with  re- 
ports on  contrast-efifects  we  secured  some  data  on  color-match- 
ing. On  6  paper  discs  (blue,  red,  yellow,  purple,  orange,  green)  were 
paffted  rings  of  white  paper,  one-haJf  in.  in  width.  On  these 
rings  were  pasted  sectors  of  black  paper,  so  that  the  ring  and 
disc  mi^t  be  equal  in  brightness.  0  was  given  a  numbsr  qS. 
small  (UBCS  (yellow,  orange,  green,  blue,  purple,  red,  black, 
white).  E  first  placed  the  green  paper  disc  on  the  electric  color- 
mixer  and,  havmg  received  a  description  of  the  contrast-color 
of  tiie  ring,  illustrated  to  0  how  it  was  possible  to  combine  some 
of  the  sniller  discs  so  that  when  they  were  rotated  on  another 
color-mixer,  placed  beside  the  first,  the  resulting  color  should 
match  that  of  the  contrasting  ring.  Following  this  explanation 
the  different  colored  discs  were  in  turn  put  on  the  mixer.  The 
instructions  were:  ''You  saw  how  I  put  some  of  these  colors 
togetiier  so  that,  when  the  coloinnixer  was  turned  on,  the  re- 
sulting color  matched  the  inside  ring.  Now  I  want  you  to  do  the 
same.  I  shall  put  different  colors  on  the  electric  mixer,  and  I 
want  you,  by  putting  some  of  these  colored  discs  on  this  mixer, 
to  get  colors  which  will  match  the  inside  rings.  You  may  use  as 
many  or  as  few  discs  as  you  like." 

fiemZto. — With  the  exception  of  M.  all  the  Os  seemed  to  have 
had  some  idea  of  the  proper  mannerin  which  toattack  the  problem. 
Although  M.  reported  contrast-effects  from  all  colors  except 
lurple,  she  apparently  had  no  idea  how  she  might  match  the 
lue  and  brightness  of  the  ring  by  combining  certain  of  the  col- 
ored discs.  B.  and  E.  did  not  always  recognise  a  contrast-color, 
but  they  always  attempted  to  match  for  brightness.  They 
were  at  first  more  perplexed  by  the  problem  tl^  the  older  Os  . 
and  were  more  eaeoly  discouraged  when  good  results  were  not 
immediately  obtainable.  K.  occasionally  departed  from  the 
particular  problem  in  his  interest  in  combining  various  odd 
colors  to  observe  results.  J.  always  attempted  to  match  for 
both  hue  and  brightness.  She  was  very  persistent  in  her  Ef- 
forts to  secure  satisfactory  results.  I.,  like  B.  and  K.,  attacked 
the  problem  blindly  at  first.  She  always  attempted  to  match 
for  brightness,  but  she  failed  to  recognize  any  contrast-color 
from  the  purple.  F.  B.  and  A.,  after  a  careful  analysis  of  con- 
trast-hue and  brightness,  always  attempted  to  match  for  both. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  this  e3q)eriment  was  the  care 
and  patience  shown  by  the  Os  in  matchmg  the  contrast-color. 
Some  of  the  Os  changed  their  combinations  from  14  to  23  times 
before  they  were  satisfied  with  the  matches.  This  result  diows 
that  young  Os  can  be  depended  upon  for  long  and  care-requiring 
pieces  of  work,  provided  they  understand  dearly  the  problem 
to  be  solved. 
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General  Conclusions 

The  experimental  work  that  we  have  done  with  children 
has  shown  that  they  can  be  used  as  observers  in  psychological 
experiments;  that  tiiey  can  give  accurate  and  reliable  descrip- 
tions of  their  experiences.  Training  in  laboratory  procedure 
is  essential,  but  this  is  also  the  case  with  adult  observers.  Short 
observation-periods  to  avoid  fatigue  and  monotony  are  desir- 
able,  and  they  should  be  made  as  frequent  as  possible. 

The  chidT  difficulties,  and  these  are  not  unsurmountable,  are 
(i)  the  use  of  language  that  children  can  understand,  (a)  the  abso- 
lute necessity  of  framing  instructions  so  as  to  avoid  suggestion. 
The  conditions  of  this  experimental  work  have  been  some- 
what crude,  but  they  show  that  with  training  more  elaborately 
planned  experimental  work  can  be  carried  out.  There  is  no 
evidence  from  our  work  that  the  children  were  "unnatural"  in 
the  laboratory.  Quite  to  the  contrary,  once  a  child  had  been  in 
the  laboratory,  its  surroundings  were  taken  for  granted,  and 
the  reports  showed  no  traces  of  artificiality.  Indeed,  the  ob- 
servation periods  seemed  to  be  enjoyed. 

When  we  compare  the  children  with  the  two  college  girls 
who  observed  in  the  experiments,  we  find  that  the  children 
show  more  variability  in  their  attitude  and  in  their  reports. 
This  lack  of  stability  decreased  with  training,  but  in  our  work 
it  always  had  to  be  dealt  with.  There  was  considerable  varia- 
tion from  week  to  week,  so  that  at  times  it  seemed  as  if  the  pre- 
vious week's  training  had  been  of  no  value.  There  is  no  doubt, 
however,  but  that  the  interval  between  observation-periods 
was  too  lon^,  and  that  more  frequent  observation-periods  would 
favor  stabihty  of  attitude.  On  the  other  hand,  the  reports  of 
the  children  were  quite  as  good  in  most  instances  as  those  of  the 
two  older  Os,  if  we  take  into  consideration  the  difference  in 
ability  to  use  language.  As  we  have  pointed  out,  the  two  older 
Os  used  more  exact  color  names  and  more  carefully  chosen 
words  in  describing  their  experiences. 

The  children,  on  their  side,  were  more  spontaneous  in  their 
reports.  There  seemed  always  to  be  more  effort  on  the  part  of 
the  older  Os  to  give  what  the  experimenter  "wanted"  tnan  on 
the  part  of  the  children,  who  burst  forth  into  naive  descriptions 
of  what  they  "saw"  without  any  thought  of  its  being  "right"  or 
"wrong."  They  tended,  too,  much  less  toward  interpretations 
of  their  reports. 

As  we  have  said  at  the  beginning  of  this  paper,  our  purpose 
was  not  to  make  any  contributions  to  the  child-psychology  of 
visual  sensation.  What  we  have  shown,  however,  is  that  a  psy- 
chology of  childhood  can  be  buOt  up  experimentally.  It  will 
take  time  and  patience  and  some  ingenuity,  but  the  results  will 
be  worth  the  dETort. 
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BINAUKAL  LOCALIZATION  OF  TONES  AS  DEPEND- 
ENT UPON  DIFFERENCES  OF  PHASE  AND 
INTENSITY* 


BjH.M.Hai.^ 


IIm  raMfer  wffl  find  the  BtentiBe  OB  the  boMiiral  loeafiHOkm  ol  8C^^ 
diKOMed  bj  Plated  and  I7  Fame  and  Colfiiii^. 

In  rdening  to  the  liletaiuie  eertam  letminohyeal  on^BS  need  to  be 
kept  in  mind.  Hearing  or  loeaKiation  is  ■■■■«!  naalf  one  car  fonetioDa 
inthei»oecBB;itiBtoaMralifbotiiearifanetiontny<hii.  StompPe*  tenni- 
nologj  makes  a  finer  dietinetion.  Hearing  is  awiwltr  if  on|]r  one  ear  fono- 
taoos  in  hearmg:  it  is  dieiic  H  both  ears  fonetioQ  tocether  in  the  same 
manner,  t.e.,  if  the  same  tone  or  tones  are  heard  bjbou  ears;  itisdidbofie 
if  both  ears  fonetioQ  simnltanwiusU  for  different  tones,  t.  «^  if  different 
tones  or  eom^leiBS  ol  tones  are  heard  simohaneoaslf  bj  the  two  ears. 

Tlieorigmal  problem  of  binaural  hearing  has  arisen  out  of  the  demon- 
stration  of  tbe  fact  that,  ahhougli  there  maj  be  monaural  localintion  of 
sound,  binamal  keahntion  is  more  aeeorate.  Thie  fact  is  brooflht  out  in 
the  studies  of  AngeD  and  Fite,*  Angdl,*  Starch,' and  Kkmm.> 

^  'From  the  P^ychokywJ  Laboratory  of  Clark  Uniren^r.  Hie  ex- 
periments herein  reported  were  performed  subeequent^  to  certain  aqMr- 
nnents  by  the  writer  at  the  Unmrsity  of  Iowa,  "nie  monograph  reporting 
these  fnqierimmts  (I^ittp./owsSliidisim  P^q^cfcoL,  No.  8, 1921)  is  now  in 
press  and  eiq)lictt  ref oenoe  can  not  therefore  be  made  to  it 

One  general  way  in  which  the  present  studies  differ  from  the  Iowa 
experiments  is  in  the  appeal  made  to  introepecttre  control  of  the  imajge 
of  k)calisation  and  the  process  of  locaKiing.  It  is  unfortunate  that  limits 
of  space  preyent  the  printing  of  complete  introspeciive  data,  as  wdl  as  the 
historical  orientation  of  the  problem.  AH  these  matters  are  preraited  fuDy, 
howerer,  in  a  bound  manusorij^  report  of  these  studies,  which  is  filed  under 
the  same  title  in  the  Clark  University  Library,  and  can  be  borrowed  under 
the  usual  courtesies  of  library  exchwige. 

*A  H.  Fierce,  8iudie$  in  Space  PeretptUm,  1901. 

•C.  E.  Ferree  and  R.  CoUhis,  An  Experimental  Demoiwtration  of  the 
Binaural  Ratio  as  a  Factor  in  Auditory  Localisatioii,  Am.  /.  PtifckoL, 
1911,  2a,  250-297. 

</.  Stumpf,  Ueber  susammengeaetste  WeQenformen,  Zttek,/,  PtifdwL, 
1905*  39»  276. 

*/.  R.  AngeD  and  W.  Fite,  The  Monaural  Localisation  of  Sound, 
PtyeM,  Bev.,  1901,  8.  225-246. 

^Angellf  Further  ObscHrrations  in  the  Monaural  Loealintion  of  Sound, 

nKmarcfa,  Perimetry  of  the  Localisation  of  Sound,  PeyekoL  Bm. 
Mcnoa.,  1905,  No.  28,  1-45;  1908,  No.  38,  1-55. 

O.  Kiemmi  Untersucnungen  Aber  die  Localisation  von  Schallreiaen, 
2  MitteiL,  PtyehoL  Studimt  1913,  8,  497-505- 
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The  further  pfoblem  has  ooiisieted  in  a  detennmation  of  the  nature  of 
the  binaural  integration  that  operates  in  these  finer  localisations  of  binaural 
hearing.  Wilson  and  Mvers*  have  sought  to  explain  this  integration  as 
peripheral  and  occurring  bv  way  of  bone-oonduction  of  the  sound  from  one 
ear  to  the  other.  Others  (e.  g.  Stewart^*)  have  sometimes  made  use  of  this 
principle.  There  have^  however,  been  numerous  objections  to  the  as* 
sumpron  of  the  effectiveness  of  bone-oonduction.  T%e  roAder  should  in 
this  ccmnection  consult  Cross  and  Goodwin,"  More,>*  Peterson,"  and 

Peterson  and  Klemm  are  for  this  and  other  reasons  forced  to  a  theory 
of  central  integration,  a  type  of  exfdanation  which  is  further  supported  bj 
Watt.>*  The  necessity  for  mtegration  at  the  center  is  apparent  when  it  is 
demonstrated  that  sttmulation  of  the  two  ears  is  reaoily  discriminated: 
Cross  and  Goodwin,"  Peterson,^^  and  Baley." 

Apart  from  certain  earlier  sugeestions  that  localisation  might  be  de* 
pendent  upon  tactual  sensations  m  the  shell  and  drum  of  the  ear,  upon 
stimulation  of  the  semi-circular  canals,  or  upon  "oiipnal  special  differences 
of  the  ears,"  there  have  been  three  principal  theories  of  binaural  localisa- 
tion. 

(i)  In  the  first  place  there  is  the  theorr  that  the  localisation  of  direc« 
tion  aepokda  upon  the  relative  inteosive  differences  of  a  sound  as  it  reaches 
the  two  ears.  This  theory  seeks  to  express  the  ang^e  of  directional  local- 
isation  as  a  function  of  the  binaural  intensive  ratio.  The  view  is  held,  with 
various  decrees  of  generality,  by  Angell  and  Fite,^*  Angell,**  Starch,*^  Wil- 
scm  and  Borers,"  Ferree  and  Collins,^*  Stewart  and  Hovda,**  and  Klemm.* 

(2)  The  opponent  theory  seeks  to  explain  binaural  localisation  as  a 
function  of  the  two  sounds  in  their  phase-relations  as  they  are  presented 

•H.  A.  WUaon  and  C.  8.  Myers.  The  Influence  of  Binaural  Phase  Dif- 
erences  in  the  Lmadisation  of  Souna,  Brit,  J.  Payehol,,  1908,  2, 362-386. 

"G.  W.  Stewart,  The  Theory  of  Binaural  Beato,  Phy$.  Rev.,  N.  S., 
I9i7»  9,  514-528. 

^.  R.  Cross  and  H.  M.  Goodwin,  Some  Considerations  Regarding 
HehnhoHs's  Theory  of  Consonance,  Proc,  Am,  Acad,  Arts  A  Sci.,  1891, 
27,  1-12. 

>^  T.  More,  On  the  Localisation  of  the  Direction  of  Sound,  PhU. 
Mag,,  1909  (6  ser.),  18,  308-319. 

»J.  Peterson,  The  Nature  and  Probable  Origin  of  Binaural  Beats, 
PtffML  Rw.,  1916,  23,  333-351* 

MKIemm,  op.  eU.,  4  Mitt^  Arch.  J,  d.  ges,  Psychol.,  1920,  40,  117- 
146.  Befened  to  hatAfter  as  "Elemm  4." 

"^  J.  Watt,  The  Pejfchology  of  Sound,  1917.  A  Theory  of  Binaural 
Hearing,  BrU.  J.  Peychol.,  1920, 11, 163-171. 

"Oi).ca. 

"S.  Bal^,  Versuche  Qber  die  Lokalisation  beim  dichotischen  HOreo, 
ZtecKf.  Peydui.,  1914,  70,  347-37«. 

^H>pea. 

HOp.  cO. 

*K>p.cU. 

•Op.eU. 

«Op.ea. 

^G.  W.  Stewart  and  O.  Hovda,  The  Intensity  Factor  in  Binaural  Local- 
isation, Psychd.  Rev.,  1918,  25,  24^251. 

vfOemm,  op.  cU.,  3  MitteiL,  Arch./,  d.  gee.  Peychol.,  1918, 38, 87. 
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at  the  two  ean:  a  theory  of  phaae-diffennee.  Raykif^  la  the  es^opent 
of  thif  theoHry.  He  hoklB  that  difference  of  phaae  k  the  principal  conditioii 
of  localisation  for  the  lower  pitches.  More  and  Fry**  haye  a  similar  con- 
clusion. Bowlkei**  reports  multiple  localisations  as  a  function  of  phase- 
difference,  Stewart**  wpeak  to  pnaae-diff erence  as  the  principal  factor  in 
localiBation.  Hartley**  wwks  out  the  mathematical  relatioii  between  lo- 
calisation and  phase-difference. 

It  would  seem  in  fmenl  that  psychologists  haye  tended  to  turn  to 
intensity  and  thephyacists  to  phase-difference  as  the  primai^  condition 
of  locahsation.  Tile  fact  that  tneories  of  phase-difference  ordmarily  take 
more  account  of  the  intensive  factor  than  do  the  intensiTe  thecnies  of 
phase  is  due  undoubtedly  to  the  greater  recency  of  the  theories  of  phase. 

(%)  Klemm*^  has  recently  shown  that,  in  case  of  a  sound  of  short  dura- 
tion, the  relative  times  of  ainval  of  the  sound  at  the  two  ears  may  conditicm 
localisation.  He  finds  that  under  the  conditions  for  imitary  kicalisation 
priority  of  presentation  is  equivalent  to  the  greater  effectiveness  secured 
Dy  greater  mtensity,  and  thus  seems  to  reduce  both  intensity  and  priority 
to  some  common  factor  of  auditory  effectiveness.  In  the  writer's  opinion 
it  is  possible  that  priority  in  phase  may  also  ultimately  be  reduced  to  the 
same  common  denominator. 

Binaural  Localization  of  a  Tons  With  Closed  Tubes 

In  this  first  experiment  the  usual  procedure  with  closed 
tubes  was  carried  through  in  order  to  verify  previous  results 
with  our  observers  and  conditions  and  to  obtain  introspections 
with  them.  The  following  served  as  observers:  Professor  E.  G. 
Boring  (B),  Dr.  C.  C.  Pratt  (C),  Miss  M.  Bates  {A),  and  the 
writer  (Z)),  all  members  of  the  laboratory  group  in  experimental 
p^chology.  Dr.  M.  Yokoyama  acted  as  experimenter  for  D. 

De9enption  cf  Apparaiua  and  Method  of  Procedure 

Two  i^ass  tubes  of  inside  diam.  of  5-16  in.  were  mounted  so  that  each 
was  perpendicular  to  the  outside  face  of  a  $12  d.  v.  electric  tuning  fork, 
driven  by  a  master  fork  of  256  d.  v.  encased  m  a  padded  box.  These  ^ass 
tubes  were  connected  by  rubber  tubing  of  the  same  diam.  to  stethosoopic 
binaurals  in  a  second  room.  In  the  latter  room  was  a  large  table  upon  which 
a  semicircumference  of  a  radius  of  2m.  was  mariced  off.  Pasteboards  with 
appropriate  numbers  were  erected  at  intervals  of  10^  on  the  senudrcum- 
ference  to  serve  as  localising  cues  for  the  0,  who  with  the  binaurals  in  hii 
ears  was  seated  at  the  center  of  the  circle.  One  of  the  rubber  tubes  in  the 
first  room  was  cut  in  two,  and  two  i^ass  tubes,  each  90  cm.  in  length  and  one 
telesoofHcally  containing  the  other,  were  inserted  in  the  breach,  so  that  the 
length  of  this  conductor  could  be  reduced  or  increased  by  sliding  the  inner 
tube  in  or  out  of  the  larger.  The  larger  tube  was  secured  to  a  table  upon 

"Lord  Raylei^  On  Our  Perception  of  Sound  Directicm,  PML  Mag. 
(6  ser.),  1907,  13,  214-232. 

*^  T.  More  and  H.  8.  Fry,  On  the  Appreciation  of  Phase  of  Sound 
Waves,  PML  Mag.  (6  ser.),  1907, 13, 45^-459- 

**T.  J.  Bowlkar,  On  the  Factors  Serving  to  Determine  the  Direction 
of  Sound,  PkU.  Mag.  (6  ser.),  1908, 15, 318-332. 

**Stewait.  The  Function  of  Intensity  and  Phase  in  the  Binaural  Loca- 
tion of  Pure  Tones,  Phye.  Ree.,  N.  8.,  1920,  15,  425-445. 

**R.  v.  L.  Hartley,  The  Function  of  Phase  Differonoe  in  the  Binaural 
Location  of  Pure  Tones,  Md.,  N.  S.,  1919, 13, 373-385. 

aKlemm  4. 
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Tig.  I.  Clo0ed  tube  localization.  Graphs  of  four  Ob,  showinff  distribution  of  fre- 
quencies of  localizations  in  degrees  right  and  left  of  the  median  plane  for  the  positions 
indicated  on  abscissa  (cm.).  Abscissa  values  are  in  terms  of  the  scale  of  the  apparatus 
(see  tezt)  and  represent  pnase-differences  of  the  tone  at  the  two  ears.  The  width  of  each 
chart,  67  cm.,  is  the  wave-length  of  the  tone.  512  d.  v.,  thus  all  phase-relations  occur  once 
in  each  chart.  The  areal  unit  representing  the  size  of  a  block  01  20  judgments  for  A,  C, 
and  D,  should  be  read  as  10  juogments  for  B,  Double  images  occur  at  positions  76-65. 
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riftidLWMfMlenediMnIM  with  the  tube.  Theopnendof 
the  huMT  tube  nrwi  to  Indiesle  the  poataoo  wlndi  had  nevioualy  been 
deCenDiDed  bgr  eipfiiiiifiitatioiL  Nine  iKjaiimie,  ideeted  beesuee  of  the 
peoijijir  adrBntapBt  thej  offered  for  stodyins  oar  problem,  were  need. 

With  the  0  m  poatioo  and  the  f oris  enwndiiifc  the  sppantus  was  set 
for  one  of  then  poeitaona.  Hie  O  pot  the  baumnlB  to  hv  ears,  localiaed 
theaoond,  remored  the  binamafe  and  wrote  hia  jodfrnent  on  a  paper  bo- 
fore  him.  Hie  atimnli  were  preaented  in  the  order  m  wfaidi  the  niimben 
i^ipear  in  the  aitwaann  of  the  nomeiieal  Tahie  of  w  ('dymoe'  order). 

RetuUs 

Tlie  general  Bcbema  for  locafisn^  was  as  fdlowB.  The  O  was 
told  that  he  would  be  presented  with  an  auditory  stimulus  the 
po8tti<Hi  of  whidi  he  was  to  report  in  terms  of  degrees  right  or 
left  of  the  median  plane  of  his  head.  ''Zero"  represented  any 
position  in  the  median  plane,  'left  90"  and  "rij^t  90"  stood  for 
positions  in  the  aural  axis  at  the  left  and  r^t  respectiydyy 
while  intermediate  positions  were  indicated  by  'left  lo'^  "IdTt 
ao",  etc.,  or  "right  10",  "right  20",  etc 

Grapkieal  Pre^enUUion 

The  quantitative  results  of  the  experiment  are  shown  in  Flg.i. 
Here  ordinates  are  drawn  for  the  nine  absdssa  values  experi- 
mented with.  The  abscissa  is  recorded  in  cm.  of  the  scale  at- 
tached to  the  telescopic  tubes  (0.  <upra).  Ordinates  are  degrees 
right  and  left  of  the  median  plane.  Upon  each  ordinate  is 
erected  a  histogram  showing  the  frequency  of  localisations  whidi 
the  O  gave  for  the  particdar  setting  of  the  tubes.  The  sieal 
scale  is  shown  bv  the  blocks  at  (70,  R50)  and  (70,  Rao)  in  ibe 
chart  for  B,  each  of  which  represents  a  sin^  case.  Constanqr 
in  localization  is  indicated  inversdy  by  the  amount  dT  scatter 
of  the  histograms.  The  diagonal  lines  connect  the  averages  of 
the  distributions.  The  direction  of  the  lines  indicates  the  course 
of  the  image. 

The  ^phs  of  the  four  Os  are  much  alike.  Localisations 
are  median  at  the  positions  100  and  33.  From  100  to  76  the 
localisations  are  at  the  O's  left,  from  72  to  65  double  localisa- 
tions occur,  and  from  60  to  33  the  localisations  are  always  at 
the  right.  The  distance  from  one  median  localisation  to  another 
is  approximately  67  cm.,  which  equals  at  70^  F.  one  wave- 
length of  the  tone  used.*  Double  localisations  take  place  one 
wave-length  apart  at  points  midway  between  the  median  local- 
izations, a  fact  which  we  determined  by  further  experimenta- 
tion." 

A  fair  indication  of  the  accuracy  in  localiiation  is  shown  by  the  aver- 
ageeof  the  mean  variations  of  the  localisationa  for  the  four  Ob:  A,  7.1^;  B, 
ii.S*;  Cf  5.I';  and  D,  5.6*. 


*€y.  Bowlker,  op,  eU.;  Wilson  and  Myers,  op.  eU. 
**BowIker'8  "two-image"  points;  op.  eU.,  323. 
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B  shows  a  decided  tendency  to  refer  the  sound  to  his  rig^t.  LocaIis»- 
tions  were  f reouently  reported  in  the  aural  axis  at  his  rip;ht  but  it  is  seldom 
indeed  that  tney  occur  beyond  left  50*.**  An  examination  of  B's  ears 
revealed  that  im  left  orifice  is  of  slightlv  neater  diameter  than  the  right : 
hence  it  may  be  that  the  manner  in  which  the  stethoecopic  binaurals  fitted 
into  thsw  orifices  in  some  way  influenced  locaUsation.  In  testing  his  ears 
with  an  audiometer,  no  noticeable  difference  in  hearing  acuity  was  found. 

Frontal  and  Lateral  Localizations 

The  graphs  show  that  the  position  of  the  image  is  most  ao- 
curatety  determined  when  the  localization  is  median  and  is 
increasingly  less  accurate  as  the  localizations  become  more 
and  more  lateral.  This  inaccuracy  according  to  the  introspective 
evidence  is  due  to  two  facts:  failure  to  distinguish  the  position 
of  the  image  both  on  account  of  its  diffuseness  and  its  vacillating 
nature,  and  on  account  of  the  failure  of  the  Ob  to  make  accurate 
references  to  their  localizing  schemata.  Since  the  schemata  of 
our  Ob  were  visual,  it  is  not  surprising  that  peripheral  locat 
izations  should  have  been  inaccurate,  since  the  visual  field  is 
poorly  defined  in  this  region. 

In  general  it  may  be  said  that  the  lateral  localisations  are  more  difficult 
and  less  immediate  than  the  frontal.  The  lateral  image  tends  to  be  more 
diffuse  and  vague  than  the  frontal,  but  is  not  necessarily  so. 

For  example^  always  made  some  such  report  as  the  following  for  the 
frontal  image:  "The  frontal  localisation  was  immediate.  I  was  fixating 
before  me  and  heard  the  tone  in  the  exact  spot  where  I  was  focussing."  ''I 
was  aware  of  kinaesthesis  of  my  head  giving  the  impression  of  left,  so  I 
said  left  90.'  This  is  much  more  diffiomt  and  the  judgment  is  not  immed- 
iate." Rfiixnrts  for  all  of  A's  lateral  localisations  are  sinular. 

B  was  less  consistent,  but  always  found  the  lateral  localisations  the 
more  difficult.  He  reported  once  of  a  frontal  localisation:  ''The  visual 
median  image  is  small  and  intense,  but  easily  localised;"  and  another  time: 
"The  visual  median  image  is  vague  and  of  indefinite  extent,  but  easily 
loealiaed."  The  tyi»cal  report  for  a  lateral  image  describes  it  as  "vague, 
diffuse  and  indefinite,  and  difficult  to  localise." 

C  always  found  the  frontal  and  lateral  images  equally  "dear"  and 
"intense,"  although  the  lateral  images  involved  ''greater  effort  due  to  an 
inability  readily  to  comprehend  the  visual  schema.^'  For  example,  C  once 
rqwrted  as  a  summary  of  his  experience:  "At  first  the  eyes  are  m  a  resting 
position,  i.  e.,  looking  m  front  of  me,  and  the  visual  schema  usually  includes 
the  area  around  sero.  Now  if  the  stimulus  sets  up  an  impression  consent 
with  this  kinaesthetie  and  visual  set,  the  localisation  is  naturally  simple. 
If  the  impression  is  not  congruent  with  this  set^  the  visual  schema  must 
readjust  itself  and  eye-movement  sets  in.  If  this  movement  is  extensive 
there  is  awareness  of  kinaesthetie  strains  (meaning  difficulty),  though  the 
aetual  kxsalisation  is  not  difficult." 

D,  the  most  practised  0,  could  distinguish  no  differences  in  the  frontal 
and  iMeral  images,  except  that  the  lateral  tended  to  shift  more  readily 
under  attention. 

None  of  the  lateral  ima^  compared  was  in  the  aural  axis.  When  the 
image  reaches  the  aural  axis  it  is  described  by  A  as  "more  intense  audi- 
torify."  For  B  the  "visual  context"  was  indefinite,  "a  vague  misty  blur." 

^'Hartley,  he.  ciL,  shows  mathematically  that  the  image  of  a  512  v.  d« 
tone  should  move  laterally  as  far  as  the  aural  axis  of  the  oh&Bnret. 
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C  ohMaetoriied  the  tonal  image  as  "very  mteuBe."  "eOiptieal,"  and  ''aoai^ 
terod."  D  taid  it  was  "aeraifirfed,  difiraee,  piled  up  with  an  umbfage  of 
eurplua  aoond  making  it  difficult  to  analyae.'*^ 

That  lateral  localiiations  are  more  difficult  to  judge  is  Bowlker'a 
view."  Hestatesthatwithinao^oneithereideof  the  median  plane  local- 
isation is  very  accurate  but  that  bejrond  so""  it  may  Tary  lo*  or  mofe. 

Introspective  Analysis 

Localisation  of  sound  by  means  of  conducting  tubes  is 
usually  repuxled  as  a  simple  process,  in  which  the  acoustic 
image  appears  to  the  0  to  be  at  his  front,  back  or  side,  and  in 
which  he  nmskkes  his  report  correspondingly.  Psychologically 
the  process  of  localising  is  not  simple. 

For  A,  who  kept  her  eyes  open  continually,  the  process  of  loealisng 
the  tone  ran  itself  off  in  the  following  manner  (anahrsis  of  7  compSete  re- 
porto).  (i)  Very  indefinitdv  localised  perception  of  the  tone  began  the 
process  in  aU  cases.  (2)  Then  a  moveuMnt  of  the  eyes,  a  kinaesthetie 
pattern,  indicating  the  general  direction  of  the  tone  (6  cases).  (3)  Then 
miaged  pressure  or  kinaesthesis  on  the  head  in  the  genieral  direction  of  the 
tone  (5  cases),  which  (4)  becomes  intense  and  definite  (3  cases).  (O  Finally 
the  auditory  perception  is  terminated  by  its  banc  raerred  to  the  Tisual 
schema  represented  by  the  pattern  for  orientation  laid  out  upon  the  table 
(6  cases). 

B  firat  pmeives  the  tone  indefinitely  localised  (analysis  of  6  complete 
accounts).  This  phase  is  followed  imiuediatdy  bv  some  portion  of  the 
schema  for  orientation  laid  out  upon  the  taUe  imd  by  the  ere-kinaesthesis 
involved  in  following  the  visual  miage  of  the  tone  along  the  schema  (all 
cases).  The  image,  as  finally  placed,  was  always  a  visual  image  with  an 
auditory  core,  varying  from  time  to  time  in  hue,  tint,  deamess,  and  extent. 
The  final  judgment  consists  in  the  visualisation  of  the  number  of  the 
schema,  which  gives  to  the  tonal  imase  its  local  context  (all  cases). 

C  reports  a  non-focal  visual  schema  of  an  are  before  him  extending 
on  both  «des  of  the  median  plane  just  preceding  a  f  airiy  intenave  auditory 
sensstion  (analysb  of  6  rqiorts).  The  latter  n  accompanied  by  the  ac- 
crual of  a  more  or  less  dear  visual  localising  context  to  the  auditory  core. 
The  context  consistB  of  an  area  of  the  visual  schema  which  gives  the  general 
direction  of  the  tone  (5  cases).  This  visual  area  rapidly  narrows  down  to  a 
dear  spot  (5  cases)  with  a  definite  position  in  the  visual  sdiema.  Accurate 
detennination  of  its  position  is  given  in  visual  directional  lines  thai  extend 
fhm  the  spot  to  the  head  (5  cases,  implied  in  others).  Judgment  follows 
automatically  in  terms  of  this  visual  context  The  more  lateral  localisi^ 
Hone  (aU  cases)  are  accompanied  by  di|^t  strains  of  eye-musdes  ('effort'). 

Tne  fore-period  for  D  contains  a  dear  visual  schema  of  the  table 

Bittern  (analyns  of  S  cases),  with  the  most  lateral  portions  added  eye- 
naeethMis  (7  cases).  With  the  presentation  of  the  stimulus  the  tone  is 
experienced  immediately  as  a  aphMieal  visual  image  (5  cases)  which  almost 
instantaneously  assumes  defimtenem  in  form  and  position  with  reference 
to  the  visual  sehttna  present.  Twice  when  the  tone  was  wfsnk  the  f 
•semed  to  appear  onfy  in  auditory  terms.  Acooamttoying  ^  inn 
ey»4dnaesthesM  of  focusnng  on  the  image  v5  cases).  The  judgment  fo 


t\ne  at  tpaoh  9kV\  may  be  accompanied  by  intensive  kinaesthetie 
\}t  the  «»^VM  as  of  sweeping  the  visual  jtchemii  from  side  to  aide  \,2  cases) 


at  once  as  the  vodmotor  image  of  the  number  at  that  particular  point  of 
the  visual  schema  to  which  the  image  is  attached  (<;  cases).  Double  mages, 

"    at  each  m\V\  mr    "^ ' "*  *^~  "" *"' -1-  -•    • 

le  e^ves  as  of  sweu 
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Two  general  plane  for  localising  are  thus  shown  in  the  introspections. 
The  O  may  first  obtain  the  tone  and  then  i^ly  its  image  to  the  visual 
schema  as  seen  or  imaged,  or  he  may  visualise  we  table  pattern  and  see 
where  the  tonal  image  (auditory  or  visual)  makes  its  appearance  on  the 
pattern.  The  first  plan  is  more  generally  used,  at  least  in  the  eariy  stages 
of  practice. 

Rou|^  approximations  of  direction  occur  usually  in  terms  of  eye^ 
movement  or  eye-kinaesthesis  with  a  oven  portion  of  the  visual  schema  in 
the  general  direction  of  the  tone  standing  out  more  prominent^  than  the 
rest.  Accuracy  in  direction  is  obtained  when  the  visual  or  auditory  image 
becomes  attached  to  the  table  pattern  or  the  visual  schema. 

The  Os  show  a  tendency  to  close  the  e3res  while  localising,  because 
the  principal  avenue  of  distraction  is  thus  shut  off,  and  iJso  because  the 
visual  process  (most  Ob  tend  to  visualise  the  acoustic  image)  becomes 
dearer  when  the  eyes  are  dosed.  A,  who  consistently  keeps  her  eyes  open, 
does  not  visualise  the  sound,  but  experiences  it  as  an  inutged  pressure  or 
kinaesthesis  at  a  point  on  the  head  correqx>nding  with  the  direction  of  the 
sound.  Other  Os  at  various  times  have  had  the  same  experience. 

The  visual  context  of  the  tone  oorreqwnds  roughly  with  its  auditory 
core  in  its  sensory  attributes.  For  example,  a  weak  but  clear  tone  is  repre- 
sented by  a  small  dear  visual  image  and  a  strong  dear  tone  by  a  hifser 
image  also  clear.  An  unclear  tone,  weak  or  strong,  calls  forUi  unclear  uid 
scr^ipy  visual  images. 

Double  Images  at  the  Critical  Phase-Difference  of  i8o^ 

An  interesting  phenomenon  is  the  disappearance  of  the 
acoustic  image  at  one  side  and  the  subsequent  appearance  of  a 
similar  image  at  the  other  side,  when  the  phaae-difference  of 
the  tone  at  the  ears  is  i8o^.  It  has  been  suggested  that  these 
images  are  one  and  the  same  and  that  the  image  must  therefore 
cross  through  the  O's  head  or  behind  it.** 

Good  conditions  for  studying  this  problem  are  afforded  by 
this  apparatus.  The  glass  dide-tube  was  moved  very  slowly 
from  the  position  loo  to  33  or  reverse,  changing  the  phase  at  the 
ears  gradually  so  as  to  insure  careful  observation  at  the  critical 
positions  preceding,  at,  and  following  180^  difference  of  phase. 
When  the  0  desired,  a  particular  phase-difference  was  main- 
tained and  studied  at  length.  The  general  results  for  the  four 
Os  follow. 

A  observed  two  auditory  images,  one  at  each  side  of  her  head,  one  less 
intense  at  first  than  the  other.  They  differed  in  quality  and  were  ''two  dif- 
ferent images."  Next  '[kinaesthesis  swept  rhythmically  from  one  ear  to 
the  other  and  reversed"  its  direction.  At  one  time  she  stated,  with  an  image 
at  the  right,  ''I  became  oonsdous  of  something  at  my  left  out  on  looking 
there  could  find  nothing.  Then  for  a  short  time  I  was  unable  to  tell  on 
which  side  I  was  hearing  the  imai^e,  when  suddenly  it  was  at  my  left." 
Observing  later  under  the  suggestion  that  the  imase  crosses  the  head,  A 
stated  that  there  was  a  rapid  movement  of  the  aumtory  image  across  the 

"Stewart,  Phase  Relations  in  the  Acoustic  Shadow  of  a  Ririd  Sphere, 
Phy9.  Rev.,  N.  S.,  1914,  4,  352;  Theory  of  Binaural  Beats,  i6t3.,  1917,  9, 
518. 

Rayleigh,  On  Our  Perception  of  Sound  Direction,  PkU,  Mag,  (6  ser.), 
1907.  13,  230. 
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head  during  whidiit'lMtodmtenB^."  The  hnMn '"joiaed'' tlie  «<lb«r  oim. 

B  at  i8o*  differanoe  of  phase  oould  not  loeaaae  the  image,  or  ebe  a 

shifting  kinaesthetio  attentkm  gave  both  left  and  ri|^t  as  oomet  loeal- 

iiatkms,  or  dse  the  sound  i^peared  always  to  escape  to  some  other  pbee 


than  that  which  he  was  fixafing.  In  tryins  to  solve  the  dileomia  he  sougfit 
at  times  to  plaee  the  sound  mside  his  bead,  bat  ''the  loeatiiation  was 
equivocal,  since  it  was  central  and  thus  at  no  ande."  At  other  times  "the 
tmie  at  one  side  would  lose  its  auditorv  cote  and  faave  only  the  shell  of  the 
visittl  image.  Then  immediately  I  reauaed  that  the  sound  was  at  the  othsr 
side  of  my  head." 

C  in  all  cases  imaged  the  sound  at  one  side  as  a'lanebciglit  spot" 
Thefe  followed  "rapid  shifts  of  visual  imagerv"  to  the  oUier  ade  of  the 
head  'Sdiere  a  second  image  was  also  seen."  Usually  when  the  imace 
reached  the  aural  axis  on  one  side,  "another  image  mieaied  eoocomitantqr 
at  the  other  side.  When  the  two  images  were  eouaUy  dear  the  intens^ 
was  greatest  Finally  the  tone  at  the  first  side  lost  its  intensi^  and  Hs 
image  gradually  disappeared."  C  remarked  every  time  that  "the  images 
were  two  distinet  images  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  eadi  other." 

D  stated  that  when  one  auditoiy  image  readied  the  aural  axis  at  one 
side  it  began  to  fain  in  intend^,  while  the  sound,  now  dea^  exterior, 
seemed  to^'sum  mto"  the  ear  with  the  visual  oontext  dropping  out  Then 
a  slight  kinaesCbesis  in  the  other  ear  caused  him  to  look  at  uai  ride,  wiiere 
he  became  aware  of  a  "second  auditory  image  weak  at  first  but  nadually 
waxing  stronger  until  both  images  were  of  equal  intend^.  At  uis  point 
both  tones  were  exterior  and  suripng  into  the  ear.  Beskks  they  were  dif- 
fuse, scattering  intense,  vdummous  and  unlocahsable  exeept  that  one 
was  all  leff  and  the  other  all  'ridit'  Finally  the  firat  waStarj  in 
wealoened  and  disappeared  and  onhr  the  second  image  remained,  and 


visual  context  beon  to  accrue  to  it  Kinaesthesis  of  ^ye^novemeot  and 
tumhig  of  the  head  with  shifting  visual  imagenr  occurred  dmmg  this  entire 
procechne."  At  another  time  u  stated  that  'xaie  image  origimtted  at  one 
ear,  and  the  other  passed  away.  The  sound  did  not  move  from  ear  to  ear. 
It  simply  accumulated  in  the  images." 

When  the  change  ci  phase  at  the  ears  is  accomplished 
rapidly  an  iDusory  movement  ci  the  sound  ima||e  from  one  side 
to  the  other  (rf  the  head  at  iSo^ldiase-difference  18  evident.  This 
iDusoiy  movement  is  piven  by  the  comparativdy  rapid  dianges 
in  differences  cS  intensity  at  the  ears  and  not  to  a  movement  of 
the  image  itself.  It  appears  to  be  similar  in  nature  to  stiob- 
oscopic  visual  movement*' 

The  evidence  points  to  a  rejecticm  of  the  view  that  the  image 
crosses  throu^  the  head  or  bdm^l  it  during  the  pmod  preceding 
and  following  i8o^  difference  at  phase.  It  is  dear  that  at  ^ 
difference  ci  phase  the  imape  is  in  the  median  plane,  but  no  one 
has  ever  deariv  imaged  it  m  the  median  plane  at  i8o^  Neitha' 
has  aAy  one  clearly  described  how  it  crosses  the  head  at  this 
pomt  The  illusion  of  movonoit  with  rapid  dumges  of  phase 
at  this  pomt  is,  however,  dedded.  The  fact  that  two  dirtinct 
images  may  be  observed  for  frequendes  of  700  d.  v.  and  above 
supports  the  conclusion  that  the  image  does  not  cross  the  head 
at  l8o^   When  one  of  these  images  moves  toward  the  median 

»*I>i>lerson»  «|k  cit*,  350^ 
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plane,  the  second  usually  moves  a  short  distance  toward  the 
aural  axis,  and,  becoming  weaker,  finally  disappears.'^ 

p9eudo^median  lA)cali9aHon8 

B  often  reported  localiBations  at  i8o*  di£Feienoe  of  phase  as  median. 
(See  Fig.  i.)  He  explabed;  however,  that  the  image  was  not  median  in 
the  sense  ci  being  localised  m  the  median  plane,  as  is  the  case  at  o*  differ- 
ence of  phase,  but  that  the  sound  was  "central"  or  "at  no  ang^"  or  "all 
ai0und'^<Mr  "equiyocal."  All  the  Oa  have  experienced  a  "balancing  of  the 
sound,"  the  havinff  of  the  double  sound  of  equal  intensity  at  the  two  ears. 
B*B  rqxirting  this  localisation  as  median  simply  means  that  under  an  in- 
struction for  making  a  sin^^  looalisatimi  he  compromised  the  double 
localisation  as  median.  This  is  a  conmion  error  whioh  the  writer  has  noticed 
for  years.  Seep.  i86. 


I.  The  primary  p^chological  factors  which  enter  into  the 
localization  of  a  tone  with  closed  ears,  when  the  phase  relations 
are  altered,  are  (i)  a  visual,  auditory,  kinaesthetic.  or  tactual 
image  cS  the  tone  or  a  combination  of  these,  and  (2)  a  visual 
or  visualised  schema  of  reference,  in  this  case  the  'aro-pattem.' 
The  image  varies  in  clearness,  extent,  and  intensity  depending 
upon  its  position,  the  intensity  of  the  tonal  core  and  the  modality 
<x  the  image.  The  'aro-pattem'  varies  in  clearness  and  extent 
witli  the  Cerent  observers. 

3.  The  fundamental  psychological  criteria  for  the  formu- 
lation oi  judgments  of  position  are:  eye-movement  or  eye- 
kinaesthesis  in  the  general  direction  of  the  sound,  giving  the 
rcmgh  meaning  of  'right',  left',  or  'front',  followed  by  adjust- 
ments oi  eye-movement  or  kinaesthesis  in  fixating  the  tonal 
image  with  reference  to  the  visual  aro-pattem. 

3.  Lateral  localizations  are  more  difficult  than  frontal  be- 
cause of  (i)  general  inaccuracy  in  judgments  of  direction  in  in- 
direct vision,  (2)  the  difihiseness  of  the  lateral  tonal  image,  and 
(3)  the  apparent  vacillating  character  of  these  images. 

4.  The  tonal  image  as  laterally  perceived  appears  to  be 
auditorily  more  intense,  voluminous  and  diffuse  than  when 
frontally  perceived.  There  is  a  tendency,  allied  to  its  diffuse- 
nesB,  for  the  visual  context  entirely  to  disappear  in  lateral  local- 
ization. 

5.  When  the  phase-difference  at  the  eais  approaches  180^, 
the  tonal  image  attains  its  most  lateral  position  and  gradually 
disappears.  It  is  succeeded  by  a  second  image  at  the  other  side 
(tf  the  head  when  the  difference  in  phase  is  again  less  than  180^ 
and  the  phase  at  the  latter  side  is  leading.  In  the  intermediate 

"hartley  says  that  when  "the  image  has  reached  a  position  near  90*, 
its  direction  remains  unchanged,  but  in  spite  of  equal  intensity,  it  moves 

in  toward  the  ear B^nd  this  point  there  is  no  corresponding 

position  for  an  actual  source  and  hence  the  curves  tell  us  nothing  as  to 
where  an  image  is  to  be  expected;"  op.  ci<.,  377. 
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ential  poataon  double  haaffB,  ooe  at  tmA  aide  of  the  heml, 
may  be  obaenred.  When  pbiBe  mUen  mpidly  thmis^  this  ciit- 
ieal  position,  the  rapid  wywjwion  of  images  may  produce  an 
ilhision  of  DMirement  of  a  sin^  image  through  the  head  or 
bdmd  it. 

6.  ObeenrefB  may,  under  instractaons  to  make  sin^  local- 
isations, compromise  a  double  lateral  localiaatacm  by  rq[x>rting 
a  median  loraliMtion 

BOTAURAL  LoCAUZATimf  OF  A  TmfAL  COMFIEX  BT  QPEN  EaBS: 

YABiATimf  m  Posmoif  of  Dual  Soubcs  of  Sound 

Wave-i^hase  may  be  studied  without  the  use  of  conductors 
to  the  ears.  An  account  of  the  method  arxl  a  description  of  the 
|dicaiomena involved,  as  obtained  by  C.  K  Seashore  ami  the  writer 
m  1918  at  the  State  University  of  Iowa,  are  bdng  published.^ 

ThesjysratiMthenDsedciniiiMtfdoftwotcleplMMiereeeiven 
in  parallel  ntmi  the  same  somid-eoiiroe,  with  a  two-meter  atidc  mmpBodod 
betireen  them.  The  reeehrerB  were  eoersimi  so  as  to  prcMliiee  a  tone  of  680 
d.  V.  It  was  found  that  the  O,  by  doon^  one  ear  and  moving  his  head 
carefully  from  one  aouroe  to  the  other  with  the  side  of  his  head  parallel 
to  the  axis  of  the  reeeiven,  ezperienoed  a  series  of  intenave  maxima  and 
mimima,  whidi  conespond  exactly  with  the  points  of  reenforoement  and 
interference  that  obtam  in  the  statiooaiy  wave  set  iq>  between  the  two 


When  the  0  with  both  ears  open  (the  aural  axis  parallel  to  the  axis  of 
the  leceiverB)  moves  slowly  from  one  receiver  to  the  other,  he  localiaes 
the  tone  in  the  me^an  plane  <Hioe  for  every  one-half  wave4en|;th  that  he 
advances.  These  points  of  median  locali»tion  correspond  with  the  loop 
centers  of  the  statKHiarv  wave. 

Midway  bet?reen  the  kx^  centers  are  the  nodes.  They  are  critical 
regions  for  localisation.  When  the  head  is  moved  from  a  node  toward  a  loop 
the  image  of  the  sound  travels  in  the  same  directicm  as  the  head,  but 
faster,  toward  the  median  plane  from  a  position  at  the  side  from  which 
the  head  is  moving.  The  image  reaches  me  median  plane  when  the  center 
of  the  head  reaches  a  loop  center.  If  the  movement  of  the  head  is  continued, 
the  image  then  passes  on  out  of  tiie  median  plane  in  advance  of  the  hesA 
until  the  next  node  is  reached,  when  the  image  lies  at  the  side  toward 
which  the  head  is  advancing.  Thus,  if  the  head  moves  from  left  to  tight 
in  passing  from  one  node  to  tiie  next,  the  image  also  moves  from  left  to 
rjgnt,  starting  at  the  left  side,  swinging  about  the  head,  and  ending  at  the 
ri^t  side.  If  now  the  head  moves  on  from  this  second  node  to  a  third 
node,  the  image  again  moves  from  the  left  to  the  ri^t  as  before. 

We  may  sununarise  the  dtuation  for  open-air  lo«disation  as  follows: 

I .  The  space  between  the  receivers  may  be  thought  of  as  divided  into 
unit  localization  regions,  each  measuring  one-half  the  wave-length  of  the 
tone  and  every  one  an  exact  counterpart  of  every  other. 

3.  Median  and  balanced  locabzations  occur  alternately  for  each  one- 
quarter  wave-length  of  the  tone  used. 

3.  The  movements  of  the  image  are  experienced,  not  only  in  the  line 
of  the  receivers,  but  practically  anywhere  within  the  range  of  audibility. 
These  changes  m  other  regions  are  not  everywhere  uniform,  but  at  pres^it 
no  definite  statement  can  be  made  as  to  their  law. 

•*H.  M.  Halverson,  Unip.  Iowa  Studies  in  Psych,,  No.  8,  1931,  mono- 
graph in  press. 
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A.  With  low  tones  the  image  of  the  sound  sweeps  through  » longer  src 
•bout  the  heed  than  it  does  witn  high  Umes.  At  513  d.  y.,  0.  p..  the  nnage 
sweeps  from  90*  at  the  left  of  the  median  plane  to  90*  at  the  npit,  whereas 
at  about  1500  d.  y.  the  range  of  moyement  becomes  so  Ihnited  that  the 
image  is  confined  to  the  immediate  yidntty  of  the  median  plane. 

We  set  up  the  Iowa  apparatus  at  Claric  with  the  intention  of  repeating 
the  experiment  under  more  careful  control  and  with  p^ychophysioU  pro- 
cedure. Instead  of  allowing  the  O  to  moye  his  head,  we  had  nim  bite  on  a 
bitine^XMud  and  moyed  the  two  reoeiyers  suspended  from  the  measuring- 
sdok  Dack  and  forth  in  the  aural  axis.  A  pomter  on  the  biting-board  in- 
dicated on  the  cm.  scale  that  connected  the  reoeiyerB  the  position  of  the 
reoeiyers  relatiye  to  the  O's  head.  The  apparatus  was  set  at  a  definite 
position  and  the  stimulus  presented.  When  the  O  had  localised  the  tone, 
the  stimulus  was  shut  off  and  the  apparatus  then  set  at  another  position. 
Stimuli  were  presented  in  chance  omet. 

The  tone  was  obtained,  as  at  Iowa,  by  placing  a  small  electric  gener- 
ator in  the  telephone  circuit  and  driying  it  from  a  tonoscope  used  as  a  con- 
stant qieed  motor.  In  this  way  we  obtained  a  frequency  of  476  d.  y.  for 
idiioh  at  70*  F.  the  waye-length  is  72.4  cm.  Two  Edison  cells  were  inserted 
into  the  neld-magnet  circuit  of  the  generator  to  giye  the  tone  the  desired 
intensity. 

As  soon  as  we  started  to  woric  we  discovered  that  the  tone  was  not 
pure  and  that  different  upper  partiab  could  be  distinguished  in  it.  The 
second  partial,  952  d.  y.,  was  very  prominent,  and  in  the  yidnity  of  either 
leceiyer  the  more  musioil  Os  could  distinguish  still  another  putiaL  At- 
tempts to  secure  purity  of  tone  were  unsuccessful,  as  is  apt  to  be  the  case 
in  woric  with  telepnone  reoeiyers.^*  It  occurred  to  us,  however,  that  it  would 
be  profitable  to  study  the  joint  locaUzation  of  the  two  more  prominent 
partials,  and  see  whether  they  operated  independently,  each  in  accordance 
with  the  law  that  we  had  v^ified  at  Iowa.  Two  of  our  more  musical  Os 
were  able  consistently  to  distinguish  two  partiab,  to  identify  them  on  a 
qualitative  basis,  and  to  make  separate  localisations  of  tiiekn.  The  other 
two  Ob  were  less  ready  at  analysis  and  frecjuentl^r  localised  only  what  appears 
to  have  been  the  more  prominent  partial.  Smce  the  intensity  of  a  tone 
varies  with  its  localisation,  that  is  to  say,  with  the  i^iase-reiation  of  its 
stimulus,  it  was  to  be  expected  that  in  these  cases  sometimes  one  partial 
and  sometimes  the  other  would  be  predominant.  Moreover,  when  the 
two  partiab  lie  at  approximately  the  same  an^,  analjrsb  is  comparatively 
difficult,  and  the  tenden^  to  make  a  single  localisation  is  thus  mcreased. 

Ideally  we  should  eiq>ect  to  find  the  course  of  each  of  the  two  images 
following  the  law  already  laid  down.  When  the  reoeiyers  are  moved  con- 
tinuously with  respect  to  the  head,  we  should  expect  the  two  images  to 
pass  armind  the  head  through  the  median  plane  in  the  direction  opposite 
to  the  motion  of  the  receivers,  and  the  image  of  the  second  partial  to  com- 
plete its  cycle  twice  as  often  as  the  image  ofthe  first  partial 

Except  for  Balejr's  dichotic  experiments^  the  only  instance  of  local- 
ising with  partiab,  as  far  as  we  know,  b  reported  by  Thompson^'  who  caused 
the  tones  of  two  forks,  356  d.  y.  and  512  d.  y.,  to  be  conducted  by  tubes  to 
the  ears  so  that  in  the  first  case  Uie  tonal  complex  was  localised  in  the 
ears.  Then,  bjr  causing  the  512  d.  v.  tone  to  enter  the  ears  in  opposite 
phases,  he  obtained  the  higher  tone  localiaed  at  the  back  of  the  head  while 
the  lower  remained  localised  in  the  ears. 

^/.,  0.  g.,  D.  C.  Miller,  Science  cf  Munad  Seunde,  1916,  148  ff. 

^.  Bal^,  op.  ciL 

^.  P.  Thompson,  Phenomena  of  Binaural  Audition,  II,  PhiL  Mag. 
(5  ser.),  1878,  6,  383. 
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RemiUs 
Oraphical  Presentation 

The  graphs  of  Figs.  2-4  were  compiled  from  the  results  of 
four  Os.  Localiasations  were  made  in  terms  of  degrees  right  or 
left  of  the  median  plane  of  the  0.  'Zero'  is  an^  position  in  the 
median  plane  and  'left  90'  and  'right  90'  are  m  the  aural  axis 
at  the  left  and  right  respectively.  The  graph  of  Os  il  and  B 
shows  the  distribution  of  frequencies  in  locsJization  in  degrees 
at  various  positions  (cm.)  of  the  sound-sources  with  respect  to 
the  O's  head,  il's  histograms  lie  on  the  left  side  of  the  vertical 
lines  and  B's  on  the  right. 

The  horizontal  line  [o^-  o^]  represents  the  median  plane  of 
the  O's  head.  Bight  and  left  of  the  median  plane  are  indicated 
respectively  above  and  below  this  line.  Numbers  on  the  ab- 
scissa scale  give  the  positions  (cm.)  at  which  the  apparatus  is 
brought  at  rest  for  purposes  of  localization. 

Each  of  the  ordinates,  bearing  a  histogram,  is  a  grai^cal  representa- 
tion of  the  O's  localizations  at  that  position  for  the  apparatus.  The  form 
of  ixesentation  is  analogous  to  that  for  Fig.  i.  Where  two  separated 
histosrams  appear  on  the  same  side  of  an  ordinate  (see  positions  78  to 
87),  Uie  situation  is  as  follows:  (a)  either  the  O  gave  a  double  localisation 
when  the  stimulus  was  presented  (frequent  occurrence),  or  (b)  he  gave  one 
localisation  at  one  time  and  the  other  at  another  time  under  like  conditions 
of  observation.  Occasionally  double  localizations  were  reported  at  80  and 
89,  but  these  were  so  infrequent  that  the  graphs  fail  to  show  them. 

C  and  D,  who  were  more  musical  Os  than  B  at  least,  were  better  able 
to  analyse  the  tonal  complex  into  its  primary  components  than  were  A  and 
B.  Their  results  are  shown  in  Fios.  3  and  4,  where  the  histogram  on  the  left 
represents  the  frequency  of  localisations  of  the  first  partialand  the  histo- 
gram on  the  right  the  mquency  of  localisations  of  tne  second  partial.  It 
wiU  be  seen  that  both  Os  made  double  localisations  for  every  presentation 
of  the  stimulus  and  in  a  great  many  cases  triple  localisations  (see  positions 
78  to  88).  For  example,  a  typical  observation  of  C  or  D  at  position  86 
would  be:  Upper  partial  at  'n^it  40',  same  upper  partial  at  left  40',  lower 
partial  at  left  50'. 

The  graphs  reveal  in  general  that,  for  positfons  ranging  from  102  to 
98,  localisations  are  made  to  the  right  of  the  median  plane;  from  96  to  88, 
to  the  left;  and  from  about  88  to  78,  both  to  ti^  ri^t  and  to  the  left.  The 
images  cross  the  median  plane  at  two  positions  (97  and  80  approximately). 
The  distance  between  these  positions,  17  cm.,  is  one-half  wave-length  of 
the  upper  partial.  The  course  of  the  more  prominent  image  (the  upper 
partial)  is  very  much  the  same  for  all  Os  from  102  to  88,  and  agam  from  87 
on  the  ridht  to  78. 

Localisations  near  the  median  plane  are  less  scattered  than  at  the 
extreme  Uteral  positions,  a  fact  that  correqx>nds  with  the  assertion  of  the 
Ob  that  lateral  localisations  are  less  definite.^ 

A  and  B  never  failed  to  localize  the  image  of  the  upper  partial.  In  the 
critical  region  (87-84}  they  generally  reported  two  images  of  the  upper 
partial,  one  at  each  side;  and  from  82  to  78  they  often  reported  an  image 
at  the  rifl^t  which  was  recognised  as  this  upper  partial  and  another  at  the 
left  which  they  could  not  always  succeanully  identify;  sometimes  they 
were  sure  that  it  was  the  lower  partial  and  at  other  times  they  were  unable 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  image  of  the  upper  partial  at  the  ri^t. 

^/.  Bowlker,  op.  cil.,  322. 
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B'b  localisations  are  somewhat  more  to  the  right  of  those  of  the  other 
Ob  (Fig.  2).  Other  Ob  often  reported  localisations  as  far  left  as  90*  at  pool- 
tion  78,  but  B  seldom  reported  an^rthing  to  tiie  left  of  70*.  Rarety,  howmr, 
he  reported  localisations  to  the  n^t  as  extreme  as  90*,  a  loeahsatioii  that 
no  otAer  O  ever  made.  These  reports  occurred  at  poeitioos  102, 89,  and  88, 
but  are  too  few  to  show  in  the  graph. 

The  graph  for  C  shows  that  images  of  both  upper  and  lower  partiab 
are  reported  at  each  position  of  the  apparatus.   From  poeitioii  102  to  89 

naflSB  appear 

,      .  undoobtedlj  en^- 

gerated.  The  images  are  reported  as  very  dose  qpatiaDy;  the  amde^ 
of  the  O  to  set  than  i^Ntft  as  two  distinct  images  seems  to  have  caused 
him  artificially  to  indicate  a  distance  between  thein.  For  ftramnte,  C  often 
remarked  that  in  localising  one  inia(;e,  he  was  also  localising  the  other  as 
they  were  in  the  same  lateral  position,  and  y^  he  stated  different  local- 
isations for  them  because  of  his  total  impression  of  thdr  indqpendeoee. 
In  thk  rwon  A  and  B  (FigL  2)  failed  utterly  to  distinguish  two  images; 
presumab^  they  locaHaed  the  two  as  one.  Their  failure  to  distinguiBh 
the  images  accounts  for  the  greater  Taiiation  of  thdr  locafisatkne  in  this 
particular  region.  The  images  here  are  very  dose  together  and  more  in  the 
same  direction  at  about  the  same  qieed  (as  other  oSeerratiooB  show),  and 
this  similarity  serves  to  make  their  pereepti<m  only  the  more  diflicult. 

From  position  88  to  86  C  genoraHy  repented  three  imagea,  the  upper 
partial  at  his  right,  the  upper  piurttal  again  at  his  left,  and  the  lower  partial 
at  his  left  (Fig.  ^).  From  8a  to  78  C  reported  always  two  images,  the  upper 
partial  at  his  ri^t  and  the  lower  partial  at  his  left 

A  feature  of  Cs  observations  is  his  tendency  to  localiae  toward  the 
median  phme.  From  99  too4  and  from  80  to  78  the  position  of  the  images 
is  predominantly  medial.  Cb  introspective  reports  show  that  the  images  in 
passing  from  one  side  of  the  median  plane  to  the  other  are  locafisea  hi|^ 
above  his  head,  whereas  the  other  Ob  localise  the  images  at  points  in  front 
of  them.  It  appears  thus  that  for  the  region  considered  a  given  angular 
change  in  the  position  of  the  image  in  the  hmiaontal  plane  of  the  can  is 
observed  as  a  somewhat  greater  are  than  a  similar  angular  change  in  the 
ivgion  of  the  senith.  D.  who  can  at  will  place  the  image  in  fronC  behind, 
or  overhead,  stated  that  distances  above 'seem  lees' than  the  same  distaneea 
in  front  or  bdiind.  He  also  repented  that  the  distance  of  the  are  60**90^ 
Mt  or  ri^t  is  lees  when  observed  in  the  hmiaontal  plane  than  when  ob- 
•NTved  in  the  vertical  plane  of  the  eaiB. 

D*B  gnmh  (Fig.  4)  is  essentially  the  same  as  Cs.  D,  however,  reported 
nHue  triple  localisatioos  than  C  and  showed  no  tendency  to  localiae  toward 
the  median  plane. 

0*8  and  D's  graphs  show  dearty  how  the  images  of  both  the  imper  and 
lower  partiab  pass  from  the  right  of  the  median  plane  to  the  le&  Th^ 
also  show  that  the  image  of  the  lower  partial  proceeded  down  to  the  regkm 
of  go,  left.  Theformalexperimentationstoppedat  thk  point  but  incklental 
iiwiwtigation  showed  that  for  poeitioDs  beyond  78  this  image  gradually 
fmlea  out  while  another  similar  to  it  appears  at  90*  ri^t  and  moves  toward 
IW  median  plane.  If  the  image  is  followed  throogh  and  beyond  the  limit 
at  the  other  end  of  the  ^raph  (102)  the  same  movement  is  obemul  in  re- 
V«4r«e  order,  ^lien  the  ouige  of  the  upper  partial  has  reached  a  point  of 
f^HJkut  45*  left^  it  appeals  in  most  cases  to  be  '^fixed*'  there,  that  is  to  say. 
It  does  not  move  farther  to  the  left  as  we  should  expect  when  the  apparatus 
«i  moved.  Renaininf  at  this  place  it  gets  weaker  and  weaker  and  finaQy 
itiaappeare  (at  the  pomt  where  the  image  of  the  lower  partial  is  mooi  prooH 
VuentV  IVcaMonaliy  C  and  D  reported  that  the  imace  of  the  upper  partial 
MH>vwi  with  the  image  of  the  lower  until  it  reached  a  point  near  left9o' 
\N  Wu  it  \faa|^war»  k«vinf  only  the  lower  partial  audible  on  that  aide. 
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C  and  D,  under  instructions  to  report  what  takes  place  at  the  angle  of 
HiMJanced  localisation'  while  the  apparatus  is  bdng  moved,  state  that  the 
diminution  in  the  intend^  and  clearness  of  one  image  is  accompanied  by 
a  simultaneous  increase  of  the  intensity  and  clearness  of  the  other  image. 
While  the  O  is  attending  to  the  very  clear  imaoe  at  the  left,  he  finds,  as  this 
critical  region  of  localisation  is  approached,  that  a  similar  image,  of  weak 
intensitjT  and  not  very  clear  at  first,  is  claiming  attention.  Then  as  the  ap- 
paratus is  moved  further  along,  a  position  (i>omt  of  balanced  localisation) 
IS  reached  where  both  images  are  of  equal  intensity  and  clearness:  then 
a  point  where  the  second  image  surpasses  the  first  m  intensi^  and  clear- 
ness; and  finally  a  stage  where  the  O  perceives  only  the  second  unage.  The 
quantitative  data  (Table  I)  for  these  Os  show  clearly  this  phenomenon. 

Bowlker,  the  first  to  report  multiple  images,  calls  tne  angle  which 
this  appearing  image  forms  with  the  median  plane  of  the  head  the  "cross- 
over ar^.^"  This  usage,  it  appears  to  the  writer,  is  mislea^g,  inasmudi 
as  the  miage  does  not  cross  over  from  one  side  to  the  other.  The  anfde 
may  be  called  the  "an^^e  of  balanced  localisation"  and  is  thus  referred  to 
hereinafter  by  the  writer. 

From  Hartley's  calculations*  for  the  location  of  the  sound  as  a  function 
of  difiFerence  of  phase,  an  angular  displacement  of  the  image  of  90*  nght 

TABLE  I 

Number  of  right  and  left  localisations  reported  for  image  of  upper 
partial  at  various  podtbns  indicated.  Observers  C  and  D. 


Observer  C 


Observer  D 


1  Left  Image  |  Right  Image  (  Left  Image 

Right  Image 

m 

8. 

54 

2 

54 

27 

00 
00 

00 

54 

9 

54 

39 

54 

14 

52 

54 

50 

26 

42 

52 

nil 

46 

34 

30 

52 

00 

15 

50 

10 

54 

or  left  of  the  median  plane  for  a  tone  of  approximately  6^  d.  v.  should 
occur  for  a  phase-difference  of  180^.  For  tones  of  somewhat  higher  fre- 
quency, two  images  should  appear  whenever  the  angular  distance  of  an 
image  is  di^tly  fiss  than  90^  from  the  median  plane. 

Experimentally  this  conclusion  is  verified.  The  image  of  a  tone  of 
680  d.  V.  does  not  attain  an  angular  displacement  of  90®  before  a  similar 
image  appears  upon  the  opposite  side  of  the  O's  head.  In  fact  at  this  fre- 
quency It  is  jiuBt  narel^r  poenble  to  make  out  the  two  images  simultaneously 
voir  a  very  limited  portion  of  the  total  cycle  of  phase-differences. 

In  our  work  with  a  030  d.  v.  tone  double  images  appeared  very  dis- 
tinctly when  the  O's  head  was  at  the  point  of  balanced  localisation  (a  quar- 
ter wave-length  from  the  point  of  median  localization).  Here  it  was  pos- 
sible to  move  the  head  for  a  small  distance  either  left  or  ric^t  without  either 
of  the  images  disappearing.  Hartley's  mathematical  plot  of  the  direction 
of  the  images  of  a  930  d.  v.  tone  indicates  that  the  angular  distance  separ- 
ating the  two  images  should  be  102**  when  both  are  equally  distant  from 
the  median  plane  (p.  381).  In  the  same  way  he  shows  that  three  images, 
each  separated  from  its  neighbor  by  approximately  50®.  should  be  observed 
for  a  tone  of  i860  d.  v.  when  one  of  the  images  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the 

*H)p.  cU..  323. 
•Op.  ciL 
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median  plane.  Bowlker**  actually  obeerved  three  such  images  with  tones 
of  1675  a.  y.  and  2090  d.  y.  At  2310  d.  y.  he  experienced  difficulty  althoujdi 
the  images  were  {xesent;  and  at  3050  d.  y.  he  found  localisation  practical 
imposBible.  We  may  therefore  say  of  pure  tones  that,  when  the  difference 
of  phase  at  which  the  tone  arriyes  at  the  ears  is  less  than  a  half  waye- 
length,  two  images  are  obsenrable,  and,  when  the  difference  of  phase  is 
decreased,  a  point  is  reached  where  it  may  be  possible  to  obserye  three 
images. 

Introspective  Analysis 

Limits  oi  space*^  prevent  an  even  partially  complete  pre- 
sentation cS  the  introspective  data.  The  following  accounts  are 
of  value  as  general  indicators  of  the  nature  of  the  localizing 
process. 

The  description  implies  frequently  the  ability  of  the  Os  to 
distinguish  between  the  two  partials.  Such  distinctions  were 
made  by  the  Os  partly  in  terms  of  the  auditory  core  of  the  per- 
ception and  partly  in  terms  of  the  visual  localizing  contort. 
Table  II  summarizes  various  attributes  upon  which  these  dis- 
tinctions were  based,  and  also  throws  light  upon  the  quiditative 
nature  and  complexity  of  the  perceptions  involved. 

Observer  A  basins  always  with  (i)  the  focal  auditory  perception  of  the 
tone.  (2)  There  foltows  a  period  of  search,  characterised  by  the  kinaes- 
thesis  df  ^ye-movement  as  the  visual  field  is  swept.  There  is  a  dear  yisual 
imaoe  of  the  schema  of  reference  with  some  of  the  numbers  representing 
loeaiBsations,  upon  it,  and  Uter  the  visualisation  of  the  tone  upon  the 
schema.  Two  tones  ma:^  be  thus  simultaneously  localised.  So  far^  how- 
ever, the  localisation  is  indefinite.  (3)  Then  comes  a  rou^  stabihsation 
cf  the  imase  in  tenns  of  kinaesthesis  within  the  head,  giving  roughly  the 
direction  of  the  tone;  and  (4)  then  the  imaoe  is  localised  more  accurately 
by  placing  it  in  vbual  terms  upon  the  yisuaischema  of  reference,  or  rarely 
by  placing  the  schema  upon  the  tonal  image, 

Obeerver  B  gets  (i)  first  an  auditonr  perception  of  the  tone,  which  is 
usually  associated  with  a  visualisation  of  a  portion  of  the  arc  of  the  schema 
of  localisation.  (2)  Immediately  the  tone  is  yisualised  clearly  with  definite 
qualitative  characteristics.  (3)  Then  comes  a  period  of  adjustment  of  the 
yisualised  tone  to  the  yiBual  schema  of  localisation.  Many  numbers  upon 
the  schema  mav  be  dear  at  first,  and  drop  off  as  the  localisation  narrows 
down  to  a  smaller  region.  The  localisation  finally  consists  in  the  reduction 
of  the  visualisation  to  the  region  of  a  sinde  number.  When  there  is  a 
sudden  shift  in  this  localisation  accompanied  by  a  change  in  the  auditory 
quality  of  the  core.  B  reports  that  he  is  aware  of  a  second  partial.  U) 
There  is  for  B  a  characteristic  process  of  searching,  which  may  precede 
the  localisation  just  described,  or  may  follow  it  as  a  yerification.  B  sweeps 
the  yisual  arc  with  his  eyea  (in  imagery)  until  he  detects  the  faint  image 
of  a  tone,  thm  scrutinises  this  nmoa  to  see  if  the  visual  image  of  the  tone 
will  become  distinct  and  clear.  Itit  does,  he  has  still  to ''attach"  the  image 
to  the  schraoa  by  the  process  described  above.  (5)  The  process  continues 
indefinitdy  bv  way  oiF  localisations  and  yerifications,  and  ends  with  a 
yerification.  It  is  worth  especial  mention  that,  in  cases  of  iMilanced  local- 

<<0p.  eiL,  324-326. 

^CjT.  footnote  i.  The  reader  will  have  to  accept  the  validity  of  the 
writer's  generalisations  (nr  conmdt  the  bound  manuscript  in  the  Clark 
Uniyersity  library. 
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ntioQ,'  B  definite  raoorts  a  double  loratiinlicin  (at  the  two  aides)  in  the 
praaenoe  of  a  flingie  auditory  quality. 

Observer  C  (i)  bei^  ahraya  with  an  auditoiy  peroeptioQ  of  the  tone, 
which  18  not  focal,  and  a  visual  image  of  the  are  of  localiiation  above  the 
head,  which  is  obscure.  (2)  Then  the  are  becomes  distinct,  the  tone  becomes 
focal,  and  a  visual  imai^  rqirescnting  the  tope,  is  added  to  the  Miditory 
core.  (3)  Freguently  this  process  of  (£uification  is  then  reversed,  and  the 
tonal  peroefyticm  is  rqilaoed  by  the  eye4inaesthesiB  of  seaiehing,  an  oc- 
currence which  means  that  C,  having  localised  the  first  partial,  is  now  aeekr 
ing  the  second.  (4)  The  second  partial  is  next  localiaed  m  the  ssme  manner 
as  the  first  (5}  JFlnally  both  partials  are  locahaed  toge^h^ .  In  this  final 
stage,  the  two  images  ma^  be  focal  simuhaneoudy,  or  attention  may  shift 
repeatedly  bade  and  forth  fnun  the  one  to  the  other.  The  visualised  are 
at  this  stage  is  Bf>t  to  beccHne  obscure,  although  C  e:q)erienoes  no  di£Sculty 
in  making  the  verbal  report  of  the  two  localisations. 

Obscnwr  D  (i)  in  aU  cases  enters  upon  a  localisation  with  a  visual 
image  o'  the  aro-path,  extending  from  one  side  of  the  head  to  the  other  with 
its  ends  in  the  aural  axis  and  making  an  an^  in  fnmt  about  50®  above  the 
hmsontal  plane.  D  does  not,  however,  visuislise  the  specific  position  of  the 
schema  of  reference  upon  this  areiMith.  From  this  pomt  <»  the  process  of 
localisation  varies  with  the  position  of  the  images. 

(a)  When  the  lower  partial  is  near  the  aural  axis  and  the  upper  partial 
near  the  median  plane,  then  (2a)  the  upper  partial  is  localiaed  first,  im- 
mediatdNr  and  definitdy.  The  localisation  is  in  verbal  terms  and  is  not 
mediatea  by  visual  imagery  of  the  schema  of  reference,  (la)  Then  thore 
is  a  vague  awareness  of  the  lower  partial,  which  is  at  first  located  roudlily 
bv  the  eye4dnaesthesis,  and  (4a)  is  then  definitely  visuaHaed  and  locaGaed 
after  the  manner  of  the  upper  partial  (5a)  In  the  final  sta«  D  verifies 
his  tentative  localisaticms  oy  repeating  tEe  process  just  described. 

(b)  When  the  upper  partial  is  in  the  position  of  'balanced  localisa- 
tion' and  is  therefore  doubfe,  (26)  the  two  images  of  the  upper  partial  ap- 
pear iminediatdy  and  simultaneously,  aiid  are  ol  like  appearance.  Dlooka 
bade  and  forth  in  imagwyfnun  one  to  the  other.  (36)  Tiien  there  is  a  period 
of  search  for  the  imaoe  of  the  lower  partial,  which  ordinarfl]^  appears  as 
faint,  indistinct,  and  cfifFuse,  andscmietimesoverlapsoneofUie  images  of  the 
upper  partial.  (46)  Next  the  images  of  the  upper  partial  are  am>lied  simul- 
taneoudy  to  the  visual  schema,  and  (56)  then  the  ima^e  of  the  fower  partial 
(66)  Thejraocess  condudes  with  a  pmod  of  verification  as  in  (5a)  above. 

(c)  When  the  images  of  both  partials  are  both  near  the  median  plane, 
(2c)  the  image  of  the  upper  partial  is  still  first  placed  definitdjr  withm  the 
visual  schema,  and  (xc)  the  image  of  the  lower  partial,  less  distinct,  issub- 
sequently  estsblidied .  The  remainder  of  the  process  oif  localiaati(»  follows 
along  as  in  the  two  cases  already  described,  ending  in  a  period  of  verifica- 
tion. 

Stwmiary 

I.  Two  tones,  separated  by  an  octave,  were  reported  by  all 
four  observers.  Two  observers  were  able  to  locaUse  each  tone 
cS  this  pair  independently  of  the  other  at  every  presentation 
of  the  stimulus.  The  other  two  observers  were  able  to  make  this 
separate  localisation  only  at  times.  See  Figs.  3,3,4. 

a.  The  localizing  context  for  all  observers  consisted  usually 
in  the  visual  image  of  a  spot,  approximately  spherical,  fixed  in 
a  spatial  sch^na  at  a  point  from  which  the  tone  appeared  to 
issue.  This  spot  varied  in  clearness,  hue,  sise,  distiemce  and 
other  characteristics  from  time  to  time. 
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3.  The  distance  from  median  localization  to  'balanced 
localisation'  for  the  lower  tone  was  approximately  twice  as 
great  as  the  corresponding  distance  for  the  higher  tone.  This 
result  is  what  would  occur  if  the  two  tones  follow  independently 
the  law  of  phase.  See  Figs.  2,  $,  4.  For  example,  the  distance 
that  the  receivers  had  to  be  moved  to  shift  the  image  of  the 
higher  tone  from  the  median  plane  to  the  position  of  'balanced 
localisation'  was  found  experimentally  to  be  8.7  cm.  This  dis- 
tance should  correspond  to  a  quarter  of  the  wave-length  oi  the 
second  partial  of  476  d.  v.,  which  at  70^  F.  is  9.0  cm. 

4.  The  image  of  the  second  partial  is  ordinarily  visualised 
as  nearer  to  the  observer  than  the  image  of  the  first  partial.  It 
is  smaller  and  more  distinctly  outlined. 

^.  The  image  of  the  first  partial  shifts  through  a  complete 
semicircle  from  90^  to  the  left  of  the  median  plane  to  90^  to  the 
right  of  the  median  plane.  The  image  of  the  second  partiaJ, 
however,  shifts  only  through  an  arc  of  about  90^  from  45^  to 
the  left  to  45^  to  the  right.  For  it  the  position  of  'balanced  locsJ- 
ization'  is  ti^us  at  45^  left  and  right,  not  at  90^*.  See  Figs.  3,  4. 
This  result  accords  with  other  investigations  which  have  indi- 
cated that  with  tones  of  higher  pitch  the  angidar  range  is  limited 
and  that  the  position  of  'bal^oed  localization'  (tiie  limiting 
position  of  movement  of  the  image)  is  much  less  than  90^  from 
the  median  plane. 

6.  The  course  of  the  image  in  passing  through  180^  differ- 
ence of  phase  (point  of  'balanced  localization')  is  discontinuous. 
The  image  is  either  at  one  side  of  the  observer  or  the  other, 
or  there  are  simultaneously  images  at  both  sides;  there  is  no 
intermediate  localization  for  the  image. 

The  observers  occasionally  had  the  illusion  of  the  movement 
of  the  image  from  one  side  to  the  other  of  the  head  when  the 
receivers  were  moved  at  the  critical  position  of  'balanced  local- 
ization'. When,  however,  the  stimulus  was  not  moved  and  the 
observers  were  asked  to  describe  the  localization  at  this  set- 
ting, they  usually  reported  double  images,  i.  e.,  a  reference  of 
the  tone  to  both  sides  simultaneously.  It  seems  that  the  tone 
in  this  critical  position  is  not  ordinarily  referred  to  a  single  point 
within  the  head,  but  that  such  a  reference  comes  about  omy  as 
a  result  of  the  tendency  of  observers  to  compromise  a  double 
localization  under  an  instruction  for  making  a  single  localiza- 
tion.   See  pp.  187,  195. 

7.  When  the  two  images  lie  together  in  the  region  of  the 
median  plane  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
them,  and  the  observer  tends  to  report  a  single  legalization  of  a 
tone  of  different  timbre  from  either  of  the  partials  when  they 
are  localized  separately. 
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8.  The  average  consistency  of  localixatkm  was  greater  for 
the  observers  who  habituaDy  disiingaished  between  the  two 
pu-tials.  The  average  mean  variation  for  these  obe^ms  is 
6.35^.  The  average  mean  variation  for  the  other  two  obsarven 
is  10.3**. 

Binaural  Localization  of  a  Tone  bt  Opkn  Eabs:  Vabi- 

ATioN  OF  Relative  Intensht  of  Two 

S0UBCE8  of  Sound 

The  fundamental  problem  of  auditoiy  locaHsatiOD  is  the 
essential  condition  of  localisation.  Locauzation  may  be  due 
to  the  difference  of  phase  of  the  tones  as  they  enter  ibe  two  ears, 
to  the  relative  intensities  (binaural  ratio)  of  the  two  tones  as 
t^ey  enter  the  two  ears,  or  to  the  difference  in  time  at  whidi 
impulses  reach  the  ear  drum  (Elemm)^.  The  pendulum  seems 
to  be  swinging  toward  difference  in  jdiase  as  tne  fmmary  con- 
dition of  localisation,  although  the  extent  to  whidi  other  fa<^r8 
contribute  is  not  yet  definitely  made  out.  It  is  not  impo^Ue 
to  see  how  phase-difference  niight  be  reducible  to  timendiffer- 
ence,  and  the  last  two  theories  harmonized.  It  was  the  purpose 
of  these  experiments  to  discover  to  what  extent  intensive  differ- 
ences cooperate  in  localization. 

Our  own  experiments  with  the  dosed  tubes  favor  a  theoiy 
of  phase-difference/*  and  it  seems  furthermore  Uiat  [diase- 
difference  is  also  important  in  the  lo<^zations  with  open  ears.** 
It  is  plain,  however,  that  differences  of  intensity  may  exist  at 
the  two  ears  in  open-ear  localization,  because  of  the  existence 
oi  the  standing  wave  with  the  two  ears  simultaneously  at  dff- 
ferent  r^ons  of  it.  The  actual  relations  of  the  intensities  at  the 
two  ears  depend  on  the  relation  of  the  width  of  the  head  to  the 
wave-length  of  the  tone.  The  image  is,  however,  consistently 
rdfeired  to  the  side  at  which  phase  is  leading,  and  this  rule  hdcb 
in  many  cases  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  under  it  the  image  is  re- 
ferred towaid  the  side  where  the  intensity  ol  Uie  standing  wave 
is  weaker.  In  a  sense,  then,  the  localization  may  follow  a  rule 
of  phase-difference  even  when  the  rule  operates  in  opposition 
to  the  rule  of  intensive  difference. 

In  incidental  observation  at  Iowa  and  at  Clark,  the  writer 
has  frequently  observed  that  a  very  great  variation  in  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  the  two  sources  of  sound  in  open-air  locaHza- 
Uon  (variation  in  electric  current  to  the  two  receivers  or  in 
DNumess  of  the  receivers  to  the  ears)  does  not  seem  to  result 

««eep.  180. 
♦•See  pp.  187-188. 

^See  pp.  198-200,  and  the  writtf's  eiperiments  at  the  Unirenity  of 
U«w«^«  #p.  at,,  monograph  in  pnoB, 
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Fig.  5.  Open  ear  kxsalisstion.  Graphs  of  four  Oft,  showing  distribution  of  frequencies  of  local- 
iMtMns  in  depees  ri|^t  and  left  of  the  median  plane  for  the  positions  indicated  on  the  abscissa 
(mm.).  Abscissa  Tahies  are  for  the  scale  of  the  riieoetat,  and  represent,  electrically,  sucoessiye 
▼aloes  of  the  binaural  inteosiTe  ratio:  'V  indicates  equal  current  to  the  two  receivers  on  either 
side  of  the  head,  and  "148"  maximal  intensity  at  the  left  with  minimiil  intensity  at  the  ri|^t.  The 
medial  and  lateral  images,  distinguished  by  the  observers,  are  shown  separately  on  each  graph. 
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in  a  movement  of  the  tonal  image  as  long  as  the  phase-idations 
erf  the  two  sources  r^nain  unaltered.  In  the  fmlowing  ^cperi- 
ments  he  has  sought  to  investigate  this  matter  sjrstematicAlly. 

The  same  ai^Muratus  was  used  as  is  desciibed  in  the  preoeding  seotioii 
of  this  Study  ezqe^  that  the  intensity  of  the  sound  at  the  reoeivere  was  re- 
duced by  removing  the  two  Edison  cdls  from  the  fiddHonagnet  circuit  of  the 
generaUnr.  The  receivers  were  brouf^t  in  toward  the  O's  head  until  they 
were  but  ono-half  wave4ength  apart  Thus  only  a  few  cm.  separated  the  ear 
from  the  receivers.  By  placing  the  receivers  but  one-half  wave-length 
apart,  Um  head  becomes  a  prominent  barrier  to  the  passage  of  a  tone  of 
tois  frequency  (476  d.  v.).  lliere  is  thus  no  standing  wave  to  be  taken  into 
account. 

A  slide  rheostat  with  nmL  scale  (central  position,  "mm.";  each  ex- 
treme, "15a  nmL")  was  inserted  into  the  circuit  of  the  receiven  with  each 
recdver  in  parallel  with  one  side  of  the  resistance.  A  diift  of  the  slide  there- 
fore decreased  the  current  through  one  receiver  and  increased  it  through 
the  other,  resulting  in  corresponding  alterations  in  the  intensity  of  the 
sound.  At  the  eztrraie  position  of  the  slide  one  receiver  was  short-circuited 
and  the  other,  in  parallel  with  the  entire  resistance,  maadmally  energiaed. 
In  the  esmeriments  herein  recorded  the  extreme  ends  oi  the  rheostat  were 
not  resorted  to  since  the  recover  ceased  to  be  effective  as  stimulus  before 
short-circuiting  was  reached. 

The  0  was  to  localize  the  sound,  using  the  plan  of  the  previous  exper- 
iment The  slide  was  moved  to  one  of  the  positions  of  the  rheostat  indicated 
in  Fig.  5  (nmL  scale)  and  the  stimulus  presented.  After  the  localization 
had  been  reported,  the  slide  was  moved  to  another  position  and  the  same 
procedure  followed.  The  stimuli  were  presented  in  the  OTd&  in  whidi  the 
digits  ajqsear  in  the  extension  of  the  numerical  value  of  r  ('chance' order). 

Series  I:  Discrete  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  with  Tones  in 
Phase  and  with  Left  Tone  Always  More  Intense 

The  receivers  were  connected  in  phase  so  that  when  the  in- 
tensity at  the  two  sides  was  equal,  the  sound  was  then  localized 
approximately  in  the  median  plane.  (When  the  receivers  are 
connected  in  opposite  phase,  the  localisation  is  at  once  lateral 
even  though  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  equal,  'balanced 
localization'.) 

Positions  on  the  rheostat  were  selected  so  that,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  one  position  (o  mm.)  where  the  electrical  intensities 
are  equal,  the  intensity  of  the  left  sound  should  a]wa3rs  be 
greater  than  the  right.  Under  these  conditions  we  should  ex- 
pect localization  to  favor  the  left  side  throughout. 

The  results  for  each  0  under  these  conditions  are  plotted 
(Fi^;.  s)  from  the  results  of  twenty-five  observations  at  each 
position.  The  abscissa  values  on  each  graph  are  the  millimetric 
positions  on  the  rheostat  at  which  the  slide  was  set  when  the 
stimulus  was  presented  and  the  ordinate  values  are  degrees  of 
V^caliiation  right  and  left  of  the  median  plane.  The  positions 
invt^tigated  are  spaced  equally  along  the  abscissa,  although  the 
il^t^rvius  between  them  represent  very  different  amounts  oi 
^^Hoal  change.   These  positions  were  chosen  to  give  a  large 
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number  of  points  at  regions  critical  for  change  in  localisation. 
The  significance  of  Uie  histograms  erected  upon  the  ordinates  is 
the  same  as  for  Uie  other  charts  discussed  above. 

The  graphs  are  similar.  The  Os  agree  essentially  in  changes 
in  localization  caused  by  changes  in  the  relative  intensity  of  the 
sounds  at  the  receivers.  All  tend  to  localize  the  sound  toward  the 
side  of  the  greater  intensity  although  they  differ  somewhat  in 
the  amount  of  this  tendency.  With  the  relative  intensity  at 
the  ears  equal  (o  mm.)  the  localization  is  for  all  Os  a  trifle  to 
the  right  of  the  median  plane;  the  apparatus  was  apparently 
not  precisely  adjusted  for  median  locahzation.  At  105  nmi.  on 
the  rheostat  the  localizations  have  taken  a  dight  turn  toward 
the  lefty — ^not  a  great  difference,  however,  since  the  slide  of  the 
riieostat  is  moved  105  mm.  out  of  the  total  possible  distance 
of  152  nmi.  For  each  succeeding  move  of  the  slide  the  localiza- 
tions show  more  and  more  a  latend  tendency  untU  a  position 
is  reached  where,  in  addition  to  the  image  so  far  attended  to,  a 
second  image,  at  first  faint  and  elusive,  makes  its  appearance 
at  the  O's  e3rt;reme  left.  From  here  on  the  first  image  wanes 
in  clearness  and  intensity,  though  very  slowly,  while  the  second 
imaee  waxes  correspondingly  stronger.  [For  A  a  point  (139)  is 
reached  where  regions  of  localizations  for  the  two  images  over- 
lap, although  the  images  in  each  separate  case  remain  distinct.] 
Subsequently  (148)  the  first  image  disappears  and  the  localiza- 
tion is  of  the  second  image  alone.  In  a  word,  then,  as  the  bin- 
aural ratio  of  intensities  operates  to  favor  one  side  more  and 
more,  the  image  moves  toward  that  side  until  it  reaches  a  point 
where  it  disappears.  The  point  varies  with  the  Os  (8.0^-  43*3^)y 
but  in  no  case  does  the  image  approximate  Uie  aural  axis  of  the 
observer.  The  illusion  of  a  shift  to  the  aural  axis  comes  about 
because  a  second  image  is  substituted  in  the  aural  axis  for  the 
first  which  disappears  above  the  axis. 

It  18  important  to  note  the  larj^e  differences  lequiied  in  the  intensity- 
rttio  (as  shown  by  the  millimetno  distances  on  the  rheostat)  to  efifeot 
small  changes  in  localisation.  The  slide  of  the  rheostat  was  moved  more 
than  two-thirds  its  entire  dmtance  to  the  left  (o-io^  mm.:  an  electrical 
ratio  greater  than  5:1)  to  effect  the  first  small  change  in  localisation,  while 
no  intensity-ratio  was  adequate  to  move  this  ima^je  in  question  laterally 
more  than  22.1*  (av.).  The  position  df  the  second  image  was  not  affected 
by  changes  in  the  intensity-ratios.  Some  of  the  Os  were  more  senntive 
to  the  presence  of  this  second  iniage  than  others.  The  degree  of  sensitivity 
of  the  four  Os  to  this  image  is  indicated  on  the  individual  graphs  by  the 
number  oi  cases  in  iMeh  the  second  image  was  reported. 


Series  II:  Discrete  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  with  Tones  in 
Phase  Throughout  Complete  Intensive  Range 

This  group  of  experiments  differs  from  the  first  series  in  that 
the  binaural  ratio  of  the  intensities  was  varied  over  the  complete 
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intensive  range  from  an  extreme  position  with  Uie  right  tone 
more  intense  to  an  extreme  position  with  the  left  tone  more  in- 
tense. With  each  0  35  locahsations  were  made  at  each  of  nine 
positions.  These  positions  were  selected  in  preliniinary  exper- 
iments so  that  they  would  yield  data  at  the  more  critical  r^ons 
of  change  and  also  so  that  they  would  offset  the  constant  error 
of  all  Os  to  localise  toward  the  ri^t.  The  median  position  gave 
approximately  median  localization  and  the  other  positions 
localizations  to  the  right  and  left  respectively. 

The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III.  In  each  ceU  of  this  table 
the  localization  indicated  at  the  right  is  of  the  frontal  image, 
and  at  the  left  of  the  lateral  image.  As  we  have  ahready  seen  in 
Series  I,  the  frontal  image  never  fuses  with  the  lateral,  and  the 
two  exist  together  in  a  certain  critical  region.  For  A  and  B  the 
frontal  image  never  becomes  more  lateral  than  4^^  right  or  left 
of  Uie  medium  plane;  for  C  and  D  it  moves  scarcely  at  all,  never 
passing  beyond  7^  from  the  median  plane.  The  average  of  the 
average  mean  variation  of  localization  for  all  Os  is  4.3^.  The 
course  of  the  frontal  image  is  also  shown  in  Fig.  6. 


Series  III:  CarUintums  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  vnth  Tones 
in  Phase  throughout  Complete  Intensive  Range 

The  Os  were  now  asked  to  note  the  changes  in  localization 
when,  with  both  receivers  sounding,  the  intensive  ratio  was 
varied  continuously.  The  variation  was  accomplished  by  pre- 
senting one  binaural  stimulus  first  and  then  moving  the  dide 
of  the  rheostat.  Two  procedures  were  followed,  (i)  With  the 
intensity  of  the  two  receivers  approximatelv  equal,  the  intensity 
of  one  was  increased  while  the  intensity  of  the  other  (necessarily) 
decreased.  (2)  With  a  difference  of  intensity  between  the  two 
receivers,  the  intensity  was  varied  so  as  to  bring  them  to  ap- 
proximate equality  of  intensity.  The  movement  of  the  slide 
was  made  by  hand  as  uniformly  as  possible,  and  required,  after 
practice,  35  sec. 

The  results  accord  with  those  obtained  in  the  two  preceding 
series  of  experiments,  with  one  exception.  There  is  reported  by 
three  Os  a  movement  (which  proved  to  be  illusory)  of  the  image 
moving  from  the  median  plane  to  the  aural  axis.  When  the 
intensities  of  the  receivers  are  varied  gradually  from  equality 
to  a  point  where  one  completely  overwhelms  the  other,  the  image 
moves  from  a  position  in  the  O's  median  plane  to  a  certain  point, 
not  far  from  the  median  plane  (qf.  Fig.  5),  on  the  side  which 
intensity  favors.  Here  the  image  remains  fixed,  whUe  a  second 
image  gradually  becoming  more  intense  appears  at  the  same  side 
in  the  aural  axis  accompanied  by  'an  appearance  of  movement' 
from  the  position  of  the  first  image  to  the  position  of  the  second. 
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That  this  movement  does  not  involve  the  original  ima^e  itself 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  latter  may  be  obe^rved  in  its  fixed 
position  after  the  'movement'  has  occurred.  The  phenomenon 
IS,  as  it  were,  a  withdrawal  of  support  from  the  first  image  in 
favor  of  the  second.  Upon  reversing  the  intensive  change  the 
'movement'  recurs  in  the  opposite  direction. 

The  following  analyses  of  reports  indicate  the  nature  oi  this  'move- 
ment' for  the  vanous  Os.  The  numbers  m  parentheses  represent  the  num- 
ber of  instances  reported. 

Ob9erver  A  rqx>rted  17  times  that  in  passing  from  the  region  of  the 
median  plane  to  the  aural  axis  the  sound  im^  "sj^ts  uj>."  The  passage  is 
not  a  "simple  trip",  but  verv  com^cated.  The  image  m  the  region  ofthe 
median  plsjie  first  begins  to  fade.  Then  another  image  appears  at  the  aural 
axis  and  soon  becomes  dear.  While  the  image  at  the  median  plane  is  still 
clear,  "something"  appears  to  move  down  toward  the  image  at  the  aural 
axis,  although  the  movement  is  not  so  much  a  movement  of  the  image  as 
a  "sweq>  or  shift  of  the  visual  schema"  with  respect  to  the  images.  The 
'movement'  takes  A*8  attention  from  the  first  image;  but  after  she  has 
looked  back  she  finds  the  first  image  still  near  the  median  plane  (16).  Only 
once  was  there  no  appearance  at  all  of  movement:  one  image  faded  out 
font  ami  then  the  other  appeared. 

Ob$erver  B  does  not  in  the  majority  of  cases  get  the  'movement'.  In 
34  cases  the  tonal  image  in  the  median  plane  faded  out  completely  while 
tbe  image  in  the  aural  axis  was  appearing.  He  reports,  however,  11  in- 
stances oi  a  phenomenon  of  'movement'  toward  the  median  pUne,  when 
the  intensive  variatbn  is  toward  equality  of  the  binaural  ratio.  These 
cases  are  of  two  kinds,  (i)  With  the  image  at  the  aural  axis  the  "sound- 
mass  stretches  out,"  becoming  larger  and  less  definitely  localised  until  it 
reaches  the  region  30*  from  the  median  plane.  Here  it  "poiuv  in,"  while 
going  out  at  the  aund  axis.  During  this  interval,  the  "tone^'  stretches  from 
ue  aural  axis  to  30*  "like  a  double  paddle^with  nuclei  at  these  points  uid 
an  attenuated  stnuid  of  image  between."  Then  the  image  at  the  aural  axis 
fades  out  while  the  image  at  30*  gets  "clearer,  contracts,  and  moves  slowly 
to^imrd  the  median  plane"  (4  cases  in  all),  (a)  The  tone  starts  at  the  aural 
axis,  and  then  passes  smoothlv  to  30®  wWunU  traoernng  the  irUermediaU 
9paee$;  then  it  proceeds  slowly  to  the  median  plane.  B  was  unable  to 
ei^ain  how  the  30*  and  the  aural  axis  could  thus  appear  to  lie  adjacent 
in  his  locab'iing  space.  He  thought  that  his  cue  to  the  'movement'  involves 
"something  more  than  visual  imagery"  (7  cases  in  all.) 

Observer  C.  At  first  the  image  moves  a  little  from  the  median  plane 
1).  Then  this  imaoe  dies  out  and  another  appears  at  the  aural  axis  (30). 
the  early  trials  the  sound  has  the  appearance  of  movement  from  one 
position  to  the  other,  "as  thoufl^  passing  through  an  hour-f^ass  or  pipe- 
qrstem"  [cf,  B's  "double  paddle  above];  nevertkless  the  image  does  not 
move  be^veen  these  points.  Later  C  sees  the  phenomenon  as  "a  gray  screen 
between  20*  and  the  aural  axis  in  which  the  unage  at  20®  ooses  out  slowly 
while  the  imasn  at  the  aural  axis  fpvms  clearer"  ^4). 

Ob$erver  D,  The  image  remains  in  the  median  plane  for  a  time  and 
then  moves  slightly  to  one  side  (20).  Then  sometimes  the  image,  with  its 
accompanying  tone,  gets  gradually  weaker,  while  an  unclear,  diffuse 
"sound-mass"  collects  at  the  aural  axis  (13).  Rarely  in  these  cases  it  ap- 
pears as  if  "something  had  slipped"  from  the  frontal  region  down  to  the 
aural  axis  (2).  At  other  times,  however,  a  "cloud  of  sound"  gathers  at  the 
first  image  on  the  side  toward  the  aural  axis,  "stretching  out  vafj^uely" 
toward  the  axis  (7).  Subsequently  this  "cloud  draws  uj>"  about  the  unage 
at  the  aural  axis  (7).  The  total  phenomenon  gives  the  impression  of  move- 
ment wtUiout  actual  movement 
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Series  IV:  Discrete  Variation  of  Binaural  Ratio  wiih  Phase^ 
Difference  tkroughotd  Complete  Intensive  Range 

In  order  to  obtain  some  information  concerning  the  relation 
of  the  effect  of  the  variation  of  phase-difference  to  the  effect 
of  the  variation  of  intensive  ratio,  we  rented  the  experiments 
of  Series  II  with  the  left  tone  leading  m  a  phase  an  amount 
necessary  to  bring  the  localization  of  the  image  to  the  region  of 
left  30^-40^.'  The  change  of  phase  was  accomplished  by  shifting 
the  receivers,  stiU  one-half  wave-length  apait,  with  respect  to 
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Fig.  6.  Open  ear  localisation.  Graphs  for  four  Ob,  showing  local* 
isatkm  (ordinate)  as  a  function  of  binaural  intensive  ratio  (amcissa). 
The  abscissa  values  are  settings  of  the  rheostat  controlling  the  rela- 
tive intensity  of  the  two  sources  of  sound.  See  text  and  Twles  III  and 
IV.  The  dotted  line  is  for  the  two  tones  approximately  in  phase,  and 
the  solid  line  tor  the  left  tone  leading  in  ph 
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the  O's  head.  This  shift  resulted  also  (presumably)  in  a  slight 
intensification  of  the  left  source  of  sound,  since  this  receiver  was 
now  nearer  the  head.  The  intensive  difference  is,  however,  to  be 
thought  of  as  having  a  small  effect  in  comparison  to  the  effect 
of  the  displacement  of  phase. 

The  observations  are  only  slightly  different  from  those  of 
the  three  preceding  series  and  do  not  alter  the  general  conclu- 
sions. The  frontal  image  shifts  from  'left  47.5^'  to  'ri^t  30^/ 
the  average  of  the  four  Ob.  It  is  never  confused  with  the  lateral 
image  of  the  aural  axis,  but  when  it  has  attained  its  extreme 
lateral  position  all  the  Ob  report  a  peculiar  uneiqilainable  dis- 
turbance, as  of  sound  widely  distributed  in  the  region  separating 
this  image  from  the  image  in  the  aural  axis  (see  the  introspective 
anal3rses:  Series  III,  p.  205).  The  numerical  results  are  shown 
in  Table  IV.  The  average  of  the  mean  variations  for  the  local- 
izations of  all  Os  is  only  3.2^. 

Fig.  6  shows  the  effect  that  the  introduction  of  a  displacement 
of  phi^  has  upon  the  function  that  localization  is  of  the  inten- 
sive binaural  ratio.  The  graphs  of  the  figure  show  for  each  0 
the  average  localizations  of  the  frontal  image  when  there  is  no 
difference  of  phase  (Series  II:  Table  III)  in  comparison  with 
the  average  localizations  when  the  left  tone  leads  in  phase 
(Series  IV:  Table  IV).  It  will  be  noted  that  in  g^eral  the  effect 
of  introducing  a  phase-difference  is  simply  to  shift  all  localiza- 
tions for  a  given  binaural  ratio  toward  the  side  of  leading  phase. 
In  the  cases  of  C  and  Z),  who  show  very  little  variation  m  local- 
ization when  the  phase-difference  is  zero,  the  variation  is  in- 
creased when  the  left  tone  leads  in  phase.  Tlus  variation 
occurs  on  the  side  toward  which  there  is  greater  latitude  be- 
cause of  the  change,  t.  e.,  away  from  the  shift  due  to  the  change 
in  phase-relation. 

The  positions  of  the  lateral  image  are  not  shown  in  Fig.  6, 
because  this  image  always  lies  close  to  the  aural  axb. 

The  introspections  show  that  where  single  images  are  re- 
ported the  schema  for  localization  for  each  0  is  that  reported  in 
the  localization  of  a  pure  tone  (pp.  187  ff.),  and  that  the  sdiema 
for  double  localizations  is  that  described  in  the  localizations  of  a 
tonal  complex  (pp.  198  ff.).  In  the  present  case,  however,  one 
of  the  images  does  not  appear  to  move. 

The  foUowin^  introspection  by  B  sums  up  the  situation  niody.   He 

S'ves  five  other  sunilar  reports;  flmd  A,  C,  and  D  also  report  similarly 
thouf^  less  fully. 

"A  very  diffi<nilt  localiiation.  The  tone  at  first  was  visualijeed  indefinite- 
ly at  my  k»t  between  90®  and  30*.  I  do  not  mean  that  the  visual  images 
stretched  from  90*  to  30^  for  each  image  was  small,  subtending  an  arc  not 
over  8*.  The  trouble  was  that  I  could  not  get  the  schema  of  reference  to 
come  into  the  visualisation  deariy.  For  a  lone  time  I  sought  (""eye- 
kinaesthesis  of  sweeping  over  the  arc)  for  the  puioe.   B,  g.^  first  I  would 
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visualise  the  oo®  position  clearly.  In  doing  this  I  could  not  see  the  tone  I 
When  I  got  tne  tone  broudit  into  the  visual  imagery,  the  imagery  of  the 
schema  of  reference  would  slip  away.  I  would  know  that  the  tone  was 
about  90®  (t.  e,f  eye-kinaesthesis  the  same),  but  would  not  feel  sure  of  the 
localisation  since  the  schema  of  reference  was  not  visually  clear.  Then  I 
would  sweep  through  a  small  arc  upward  and  the  visual  image  of  the  tone 
would  follow.  About  30"*  this  visual  image  would  disappear  an3  the  visual 
image  of  the  schema  come  in.  Thus  I  got  to  know  that  the  tone  was  be- 
tween 90*  and  30®  without  being  able  to  say  where.  It  also  appeared  as 
if  90*  and  yf  were  only  about  20"*  apart,  since  the  sweep  from  one  to  the 
other  was  so  small.  I  kept  this  chase  up  for  a  long  time  without  getting 
the  localisation  definite.  Then  I  tried  hard  to  see  if  I  could  get  the  visuiu 
image  of  the  tone  to  come  in  while  I  had  a  clear  ima^  of  90"*  on  the 
scheSma  of  reference.  Soon  I  succeeded.  The  tone  was  distinct  at  left  90'. 
While  I  fixated  the  tone  here  I  became  aware  of  another  tone  of  the 
same  auditory  quality  higher  up  on  the  schema  of  reference.  I  imaged  it 
as  in  indirect  vision.  I  turned  my  imaginal  eye  to  it  and  saw  it  clearly, 
smaller  than  the  other  tone.  At  first  it  was  unlocalised  (indirect  vision), 
then  I  got  in  rapid  succession  a  number  of  visual  localizations  of  it  at  about 
40*  to  ^o^.  Finally  the  30*  reference  became  distinct.  (Tbis  is  an  inade- 
quate description  of  a  long  and  very  complicated  consciousness,  which  is, 
however,  a  consciousness  t3rpical  of  the  equivocal  judgments  that  occur 
in  these  critical  regions.)" 

Supptementary  Tests  of  the  R6U  of  the  Binaural  Ratio 

We  have  found,  when  the  binaural  intensive  ratio  is  altered,  that  the 
frontal  image  is  limited  in  its  range  of  movement,  and  that  tne  lato^ 
image,  when  it  occurs,  maintains  an  approximately  fixed  position.  When 
both  images  are  observed  'simultaneously',  they  may  appear  to  be  con- 
nected across  the  intervening  space  by  "attenuated  strands''  (B)  or  "shoot- 
ing streaks  of  gra3r"  (D).  or  the  connection  may  consist  entirely  in  the 
fluctuation  of  attention  oetween  the  two  images  (ii,  C)  accompanied 
by  ^e-movement.  If,  with  the  stimulus  souncung,  one  of  these  images 
appears  when  the  other  disappears,  the  0  may  experience  a  'movement' 
from  the  one  position  to  the  other;  it  is  not  necessary,  however,  that  this 
'movement'  should  be  anything  more  than  a  meaning  applied  to  the  suc- 
cessive occurrence  of  the  two  localisations.  Except  in  this  sense,  no  inten- 
sive difference  is  great  enou^  to  bring  the  frontal  image  near  the  aural 
axis.  What  happens  ordinanly  is  that  the  frontal  image  becomes  weaker 
as  the  lateral  image  becomes  stronger,  and  that  in  this  transition  the 
auditorv  core,  to  which  the  visual  image  is  the  localizing;  context,  seems  to 
"detach  itself  slowly  and  subtly  and  to  become  attached"  to  Uie  lateral 
ima^.  Such  a  discrete  shift  of  context  may  readily  give  the  illusion  of  a 
contmuous  movement  of  the  tone,  especially  if  the  S)caliKations  are  not 
beingmade  under  an  introspective  Aufgabe. 

There  are  some  incidental  tests  which  the  writer  has  performed  and 
which  support  this  general  conclusion  concerning  the  effect  of  variation 
of  the  intensive  ratio  upon  the  localization  of  the  tone.  These  tests  are  as 
follows. 

(i)  Series  III  in  an  abbreviated  form  was  repeated  for  three  Os,  who, 
however,  held  the  two  telephone  receivers  close  to  the  ears.  The  results, 
with  the  receivers  thus  placed,  were  exactly  the  same  as  those  reported  for 
Series  IIL  (g. ».,  p.  240  ff.). 

(2)  The  intensity  of  the  sound  in  one  receiver  was  varied  continuously 
l^  inserting  into  the  circuit  of  one  receiver  an  inductorium  and  varying 
the  intensity  inductively.  The  results  of  the  localization  of  the  image  were 
again  the  same  as  in  series  III  (3  Os). 

(3)  Three  Os  in  localizing  with  closed  tubes  were  asked  to  pinch  one 
of  the  rubber  tubes  leading  to  the  stethoscopic  binaurals,  after  the  appar- 
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atus  had  been  set  so  that  the  image  was  localised  in  the  median  plane 
Q^iase  equal).  Th^  all  reported  that  the  original  image  continued  m  the 
median  pUne  until  it  disappeared.  Meanwhue  a  seocHid  image  gpradually 
appeared  near  the  aural  axis.  By  careful  manipulation  of  the  tube  these 
Ob  were  able  to  find  a  condition  (amount  of  pinching)  undw  which  both 
images  were  simultaneous^  observable. 

(4)  In  opei^^ar  localisation  with  telephone  receivers  the  image  is 
always  localised  in  the  median  plane  when  the  O's  head  occupies  the  posi- 
tion that  corresponds  with  one  of  the  marima  of  the  stranding  wave  set 
up  between  the  receivers  (q.v,,  p.  188).  With  a  tone  of  about  700  d.v.  and 
the  O's  head  in  the  position  of  one  of  the  maxima,  the  receivers  were  moved 
one-quarter  wave4ength  to  one  side.  In  this  position  the  intensities  oi  the 
two  sources  are  approximately  equal  at  the  two  ears,  since  the  center  oi  the 
head  is  now  at  a  node  of  the  standing  wave:  and,  since  the  intensities  are 
equal,  the  localisation  should  be  median.  The  Os,  however,  do  not  find  a 
median  localisation,  but  experience  the  i^ienomenon  that  we  have  de- 
scribed as  a  nMance'  of  intensities.  The  tone  is  heard  on  both  sides  at  once 
and  the  image  differs  in  extent,  volume,  timbre  and  intensity  from  the 
image  of  the  median  localization.  If  it  be  objected  that  this  movement  of 
the  receivers  does  alter  intensity  slightly,  since  one  ear  b  now  nearer  its 
receiver  than  is  the  other  ear,  it  may  oe  replied  that  the  difference  is  incon- 
siderable in  effecting  localisation,  since,  if  the  difference  is  made  even 
greater  by  moving  the  next  maximum  to  the  center  of  the  head,  the  0 
again  gets  a  median  localisation. 

Difference  of  Phase  vs,  the  Binaural  Ratio 

We  have  already  seen  (p.  200  ff.)  that  the  outstanding  problem  of 
binaural  localisation  is  the  determination  of  the  relative  rftles  01  differmce 
of  phase  and  of  difference  of  intensity  in  fixing  the  localisation  of  the  tonal 
image. 

Rayleigh,**  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  the  conclusion  in  1907  that  the 
localisation  of  low  tones  is  a  direct  perception  of  difference  of  i^iase, 
whereas  the  localisation  of  high  tones  (above  768  d.  v.)  is  dependent 
upon  intensive  differences.  Stewart*'  simflarly  holds  that  intensity  is 
not  to  be  considered  as  "an  important  factor  in  localisation  of  pure  tones'' 
between  256  and  1024  d.  v.  Stewart  found  that  when  the  intensity  at 
one  ear  was  diminished  the  image,  originally  in  the  median  plane  (equal 
intensity  and  no  difference  of  phase),  was  usually  displaced  from  the  orisi- 
nal  position  an  amount  depending  upon  the  pitch  of  the  tone  and  upon  toe 
particular  0. 

There  is  an  early  paper  by  Thompson**  in  1878  which  indicates  the 
importance  of  phaseniifferences  as  effecting  localization,  although  Thomp- 
son also  noted  the  effect  of  intensity.  He  noted  the  change  in  localisation 
d  the  tone  when  the  connections  to  a  telephone  receiver  at  one  ear  were 
reversed  while  the  connections  to  a  receiver  at  the  other  ear  remained 
unchanged. 

In  recent  literature  there  is  a  tendency  to  consider  intensive  differences 
as  mediating  a  rough  localization  and  differences  of  phase  a  fine  localisation. 
Thus  Bowlker**  believes  that  ''in  the  case  of  the  higher  notes — perhaps  m 
the  case  of  all  notes — ^the  sone  or  arc  in  which  the  soimd-image  appears  is 
settled  by  the  relative  intensity  at  the  two  ears;  the  actual  position  of  the 
images  within  this  sone  being  produced  by  phase-difference  at  the  ears." 
Klemm**  found  experimentally  that,  for  sounds  of  short  duration,  the  in- 

*'Rayleigh,  Phil,  Mag.  (6  ser.),  1907,  13,  214-232. 

■•Stewart,  Phye,  Rev.,  N.  S.,  1920,  15, 425-445. 

**Op,cU, 

•*Bowlker,  op.  cit..  327. 

••Klemm,  Arch.  J.  a.  gee.  Peychd.,  1918, 38, 88-91. 
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tensive  differential  threshold  was  significantly  greater  than  the  directional 
differential  threshold  for  localisation;  that  is  to  say,  the  ioiage  may  move 
a  distinctly  noticeable  distance  in  localisation  without  the  difference  in  in- 
tensitv  at  the  two  ears  becoming  distinguishable. 

The  u^iolders  of  the  binauiral  intensive  ratio  as  the  primary  condition 
of  locah'sation  cite  the  work  of  Matsumoto**  in  1 897.  He  used  two  telephone 
receivers,  one  at  each  side,  simultaneously  actuated  by  a  250  d.  v.  fork. 
When  the  relative  intensities  were  altered  the  tone  was  variously  localised 
about  the  head.  These  results  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the  findinm 
oi  the  present  paper.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  Matsumotas 
tones  must  have  been  relatively  impure,  whereas  ours  were  relatively 
pure  in  spite  of  the  presence  of  the  second  partial  in  them.  The  addition 
of  partials  or  noises  to  the  fundamental  alters  conditions  in  an  unpredictable 
manner.  When  phase  is  varied  with  an  imp>ure  tone  the  various  partials 
swing  through  different  arcs  to  their  respective  anjgiilar  limits  (cf.  p.  198 
ff.);  the  relation  of  intensive  change  to  toe  shift  ofthe  partials  of  a  clang 
€ft  the  shift  of  different  tones  of  different  pitches  is  not  known.  Moreover, 
it  may  be  true  that  Matsumoto  did  not  alwa^  avoid  varying  the  relative 
phase  of  his  sources  of  sound,  for  he  used  an  mductorium,  the  induction  of 
whidb  may  have  altered  the  electrical  phase  of  the  current.  The  greatest 
difference  between  the  present  expenment  and  Matsumoto's,  however, 
lies  in  the  lack  of  the  introspective  attitude  on  the  part  of  Matsumoto's 
O's.  Our  results  have  shown  a  certain  amount  of  movement  of  the  image 
about  the  median  plane  when  the  binaural  ratio  was  altered,  and  they  have 
shown  that  the  tone  (the  'second'  image)  'reaches'  the  aural  axis  when  the 
intensive  difference  has  become  great.  Our  introspections  indicate,  how- 
ever, that  the  shift  of  the  tone  to  the  aural  axis  is  discontinuous;  it  passes 
through  a  stage  of  equivocal  localisation  where  it  is  diffuse,  scattered,  or 
doubled.  Matsumoto  had  no  introspective  check  upon  the  nature  of  his 
Ob*  images;  there  is  no  certain  way  of  teUing  whether  the  change  for  them 
was  continuous  or  discrete. 

In  general  then,  it  appears  that  a  variation  of  the  i)hase-relations  of  a 
tone  at  the  two  ears  may  lead  to  a  continuous  change  in  the  localisation 
of  the  tone,  but  that  the  variation  of  the  intensive  relations  leads  to  a 
change  that  is  continuous  over  a  small  region  and  discontinuous  in  its 
maxiinal  change.  Quantitative  data,  taken  without  introspective  regard 
to  the  nature  of  the  image  of  localisation,  may  ^ve  the  appearance  of  a 
continuous  change  of  localisation  when  the  intensive  relations  are  altered, 
because  in  the  equivocal  cases,  where  the  discontinuity  appears,  an  image 
that  is  double  or  scattered  may  be  'compromised'  by  bemg  reported  as 
localised  at  its  geometrical  center. 


Conclusions 

This  study  is  a  report  upon  the  binaural  localization  of  tones 
by  four  observers. 

All  these  observers  localized  the  tones  in  visual  terms  by 
placing  a  visual  image  that  stands  for  the  tone  within  a  visual 
schema  that  represents  the  field  of  space.  The  analyses  of  the 
process  of  locahzation  are  given  on  pp.  186  ff.,  198  ff. 

The  first  part  of  the  study  shows  that  localization  may  be  a 
function  of  the  phase-relation  of  the  tones  at  the  two  ears  when 
the  tone  is  conducted  to  the  ears  through  closed  tubes.   The 

**M.  Matsumoto,  Researches  on  Acoustic  Space,  Yale  Ptyehol.  Lab, 
Studies,  1897.  5,  1.75. 
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nature  of  the  function  is  shown  in  Fig.,  i,  and  the  results  of  this 
section  are  summarized  on  pp.  187-188. 

The  second  part  of  the  study  exhibits  localisation  as  a 
function  of  phase-relation  when  the  sources  of  sound  are  on 
either  side  of  the  head  and  the  ears  are  open  (no  conducting 
tubes  used).  It  appears  in  these  series  that  the  first  and  second 
partials  of  a  tonal  complex  may  be  simultaneously  localised  and 
that  each  then  follows  the  law  of  phase-difference  independently 
of  the  other.  The  functions  are  shown  in  Figs.  2,  3,  and  4,  and 
the  results  are  sununarised  <m  pp.  198-200. 

The  last  part  of  this  study  ^ows  the  dependence  of  localisa- 
tion upon  the  intensive  differences  of  the  tones  at  the  two  ears 
(binamral  ratio).  It  appears  that  with  intensive  variation  the 
localisation  may  move  slightly,  but  usually  remains  in  the 
region  of  the  median  plane  of  ihe  head,  except  that  with  extr^ne 
intensive  variation  localisation  i^pe.ars  at  either  side  of  the 
head  near  the  aural  axis  althou^  it  does  not  move  there  con- 
tinuously. The  shift  of  localisation  due  to  intensive  change  is 
thus  discontinuous  and  not  regular  as  it  is  for  change  of  phase. 
It  would  seem  that  difference  of  jdiase  is  thus  a  more  effective 
factor  in  determining  localisation  than  is  the  Ixnaural  ratio. 
These  results  are  shown  in  Figs.  5  and  6  and  in  Tables  III  and  IV, 
and  the  issue  is  discussed  on  pp.  209-21 1. 
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MACH'S  "LECTURES  ON  PSYCHOPHYSICS" 


By  E.  B.  TiTCHSNBB 


In  1863  Ernst  Mach,  then  PrivatdocerU  fUr  medicinxBche 
Physikf  gave  at  Vienna  a  course  of  lectures  on  psychophysics.^ 
We  fortunately  possess  the  reports  of  this  course  furnished  by 
Mach  to  the  Oesterreichische  Zeitschrift  fUr  Praktische  HeUkunde 
and  there  published  in  the  same  year.  I  believe  that  the  lectures 
are  practically  unknown;  and  as  they  seem  to  me  to  be  of  more 
than  merely  historical  interest  I  have  made  a  brief  sununary  of 
the  contents  of  the  reports, — a  summary,  be  it  remembered, 
of  what  is  already  partHSununary  and  part-excerpt;  the  reader 
must  expect  nothing  more  than  the  barest  outline.  I  have  fol- 
lowed the  divisions  of  the  Zeitschrift,  though  I  am  not  sure 
whether  they  represent  separate  lectiures  or  available  editorial 
space.  Apart  from  the  general  headings,  which  I  have  ventiu^ 
to  supply,  the  rest  of  this  paper  is,  then,  a  condensation  of 
Mach's  work. 

The  Science  of  Mind 

§1.  There  is  no  special  group  of  'exact'  sciences.  Whether 
a  sdence  is  or  is  not  'exact'  depends  solely  on  the  stage  of  devel- 
opnient  to  which  it  has  attained.  In  fact,  there  is  no  reason 
why  psychology  (the  science  of  the  phenomena  of  the  mental 
life)  and  psychophysics  (the  science  of  the  interconnection  of 

})hy8iological  and  psychological  phenomena)  may  not,  if  they 
ollow  the  path  they  are  alieady  traveling,  presently  become  in 
the  fullest  sense  of  the  term  'exact'  sciences. 

>8ee  my  Bxperimenial  PtyehoU)gy,  II.,  iL,  1905,  xlvi.  The  refMrts  were 
reprinted  in  a  little  book,  entitled  V<yrMgeiiMT  Ptyehovhymk^  which  I  have 
neyer  seen.  For  several  years  I  soiu^t  it  asBiduously,  but  in  vain;  &ially, 
I  wrote  to  Mach  himself  about  it  He  rcn^lied  that  he  knew  of  the  existence 
of  gbIj  one  copy,  which  was  in  his  own  fibrary;  and  with  his  usual  kindli- 
nesB-^  sudi  matters  he  was  the  soul  (^  g^erosity — he  o£Feied,  since  I 
was  seriously  interested,  to  lend  me  the  precious  volume.  I  could  not,  of 
course,  accept  that  risk:  and  as  a  reward  of  virtue  I  presently  picked  up  the 
volume  of  the  Oeater.  Zte.  from  which  the  present  summary  has  been  made 
Ox.  Jahrgang,  146,  167,  202,  225,  242,  260,  277,  294,  3?6,  335,  352i  362). 
The  volume,  as  it  happens,  contams  also  Mach's  review  of  Helmholts' 
TansmTpfi/ndingm  (915,  930,  953). 
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\23ict'  sciences?    MechanicSy  applied 

>.    ir  £k>  it  is  applied  mechanics,  ph3rsi6l- 

..u  physics,  tl^  science  of  man  in  so  far 

iiebe  disciplines  rest  upon  exact  laws. 

.  .  ^.   Iiai  is  either  because  there  is  no  law  to 

.1  >v  i:>  too  complex  for  inmiediate  detection. 

...    .     \i.<iiment8  made,  in  accordance  with  the 

%axving  the  magnitudes  involved,  with  the 

-I  Li.^  a,  natural  law,  always  yield  discrepant  re- 

.  < '  u^  influences  are  at  work,  influences  which  we 

I    he  name  of  'chance'.  But  chance  itself  is  subject 

<  \*  telei  has  shown  that,  as  regards  man,  not  only 

<«  ase  of  population,  etc.,  but  also  crimes,  suicides, 

^  -,    vrongly  addressed  envelopes,  etc.,  are  subject  to 

.  *av\ ,  that  is  to  say,  the  moral  and  intdlectued  de- 

v.r  social  life,  the  psychological  processes,  are  no  less 

\ui  the  rest. 

'  V  o     .  N^  !\  C5>  diall  be  mainly  concerned  with  p6ychoph3rsics, 

/\s  ,ikj  Wundt  has  recently  shown)  are  of  practiotl 

s  .r  ^)i  medicine.    Meantime  we  must  briefly  consider 

.    ^  I  ^\  oholoRv ,  as  the  first  att^npt  to  deal  with  psychol- 

v .  oiaciui  from  the  mathematical  point  ol  view.   The 

s  ^  ^  N  no  means  ridiculous,  since  ideas,  if  not  measurable 

V  V ...  It  iuiy  rate  vary  in  intensity  and  by  that  pn^ierty 

'    .    lu.vKcmatical  treatment. 

Herbari's  Psychology 

^ ..     Mcibaica  psychology  deals  with  artifidaDy  simplified 
'.V . .«..  'u^t  ik^  mechanics  does.    Ideas  once  aroased  are, 
iiA\>uuctibIe;  if  driven  from  ccMiscioasiieaB  by  other 
'\  N    ^visi&t  as  tend^Mies  to  ideation  (cf.  the  law  of 
•;   iiuiUoi).    Disparate  ideas  are  oompatibfe;  similar 
v^  'iu>io  or  less  antagonistic.   Inhibition  is  mutiial,  and 
^o  u;mimal;  its  amount  in  the  given  case  is  invos^ 
o;  a!  10  the  iuten^^ty  of  the  ideas  concerned  (Wundt  has 
s    v^   hv'w  oxpt'riiuentall^*  that  the  weaker  of  two  ideas,  even 
\  uiuo  ditYei^nc^  of  intensity,  is  never  wboDy  anq>- 
uui  tho  clearness  of  the  ideational  fragments  remain- 
it  hii^  Joue  its  wwk  varies  roughly  as  the  square  cf  the 
( .  t . .  an  idea  twice  as  strong  as  another  remains  about 
^.^      ah^  ii£i  cltMt  as  that  other,  and  so  attiatis  the  attention. 
IV  uuiuK  r  of  cv^ucunrent  idea$  ma^  et?taHi:>h  an  equilibrium, 
'    ^'np]etc'  suppirvt^Yi  ctf  weaker  KJed^:  mutixal  inhibition 
:  atcs  ius  li  the«se  weaker  idetfcs  did  004  exxsl.   Hence  we 
\     MHtivi\v  few  ivktfts  pwt«^i  ia  (vxusdou^ness  at  any 
^.\v\  :uk1  hi  ;kv  wv'  aw^  iK>^  burvieool  arsl  ne^riv-^ed  by  the 
IM^  %V  ^kvc   H^xv^U"^.     Vv^ui^^bhuca  i?  aoc  achieved  in  a 
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moment;  the  nearer  it  is  approached,  the  slower  is  the  advance 
towards  it;  indeed,  it  is  never  absolutely  complete.  In  this 
way  we  account  for  the  motility  and  variability  of  our  internal 
states. 

Ideas  which  concur  in  consciousness  form  permanent  con- 
nections, and  form  them  the  more  completely  the  freer  the 
concurrent  ideas  are  from  inhibition.  Here  is  the  explanation 
of  association  and  mediate  reproduction.  A  series  of  ideas, 
whose  earlier  terms  are  increasingly  inhibited  as  the  series 
proceeds,  allows  only  of  progressively  weaker  connections 
between  these  earlier  and  the  later  terms;  if  the  whole  series 
has  been  inhibited,  and  presently  a  member  returns  to  con- 
sciousness, the  terms  are  reproduced  in  their  original  order. 
Herbart  thus  explains  not  only  our  remembrance  of  poetry 
but  also  the  builmng  up  of  our  spatial  perceptions. 

Herbart's  mathematical  results  come  so  near  to  the  facts 
of  experience  that  we  must  believe  him  to  be  on  the  right  path. 
The  good  observer  can,  so  to  say,  actually  feel  within  him  the 
stru^e  and  mutual  suppression  of  his  ideas.  But  we  turn  now 
to  experiments  on  sensation.  If  we  find  that  sensations  are 
measurable,  we  remove  one  of  the  principal  objections  to  Her- 
h&rt'B  psychology. 

The  Methods  of  Psychophysks 

§4.  The  problem  of  psychophjrsics  is  to  determine  exact 
relations  between  stimulus  and  sensation  by  the  way  of  obser- 
vation and  experiment.  We  have  to  measure  both  stimulus  and 
sensation.  The  measurement  of  stimulus  is  simple;  but  sensa- 
tion can  be  measured  only  by  recourse  to  stimulus.  It  seems 
that  we  are  involved  in  a  circle. 

Fechner,  however,  has  shown  us  how  to  overcome  this  diffi- 
culty. We  measure  sensation  by  aid  of  the  just  noticeable 
difference  of  stimulus,  which  corresponds  always  with  an  iden- 
tical increment  of  sensation,  and  thus  furnishes  us  with  a  sen- 
sation-unit. We  must,  it  is  true,  employ  different  sensation-units 
for  the  different  classes  of  sensation,  and  cannot  reduce  them 
to  such  conmion  terms  as  ph3rsics  has  found  in  mass,  space  and 
time;  but  there  is  ground  for  hope  that  a  reduction  may  pres- 
entiy  be  effected. 

The  special  methods  of  psychophysics  seek  to  determine 
points  on  the  path  of  a  curve,  t.  6.,  to  ascertain  for  a  selected 
number  of  stimulus-values  those  increments  of  stimulus  which 
condition  determinate  increases  of  sensation.  They  are  as  fol- 
lows. 

Method  of  Just  Noticeable  Differences. — "For  a  series  of 

stimulus-values  xi,  Xi,  Xi, we  determine  the  just  noticeable 

differences  Axi,  Ax^, which  make  Xi-|-A^i  just  distinguish- 
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able  from  xi,  x%+AXi  just  distinguishable  from  Xt,  and  so  on, 
and  which  therefore  in  every  case  correspond  with  one  and  the 
same  increment  of  sensation  Ay.  If  it  turns  out,  e.  g.,  that  Azt 
is  twice  as  large  as  Aa^i,  it  necessarily  follows  that  for  the  stim- 
ulus x%  the  rise  Ay/  Ax  is  only  half  as  large  as  for  Xi.    If  we 

should  find  in  general  that  the  2,  3,  4, 7^-fold  stimulus  has 

the  2,  3,  4, n-fold  just  noticeable  difiference,  we  could  infer 

that  Ay/  Ax^a/x,  i.  e.,  the  increase  would  be  inversely  propor- 
tional to  the  stimulus-magnitude  x.  Mathematics  would  then 
draw  the  further  inference  that  y=a  (log  x/  6),  where  a  and  b 
are  constant  magnitudes." 

Method  of  Average  Errors. — "We  take  a  constant  stimulus 
X  and  try  again  and  again  to  make  a  variable  stimulus  Xi  equal 
to  it;  we  determine  the  error  of  every  trial,  and  from  a  large 
number  of  these  errors  calculate  the  average  error.  In  com- 
paring our  sensations  we  are  thus  subject  to  error  for  the  reason 
that  a  series  of  accidental  circumstances  influences  our  judg- 
ment. For  example,  we  take  the  two  sensations  y  and  y+Ay 
and  therefore  also  the  two  stimuli  x  and  x+Ax  for  equal,  and 
so  make  the  error  Ay  in  estimating  sensation  and  the  error  Ax 
in  estimating  stimulus.  The  error  Ay,  by  the  laws  of  probabil- 
ity, cannot  exceed  a  certain  magnitude.  The  average  error  will 
also,  in  a  long  series  of  observations,  keep  within  certain  limits 
of  magnitude.  It  is,  however,  clear  that  one  and  the  same  error 
Ay  will  have  corresponding  with  it  a  larger  error  Ax,  the  more 
slowly  Ay  varies  with  Ax,  i.  e.,  the  weaker  the  rise  of  the  sensa- 
tion-curve. Hence  the  avera^  error  in  our  estimation  of  the 
stimulus  X  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  rise  of  the  sensation- 
curve  for  the  stimulus  x." 

Method  of  Right  and  Wrorig  Stimuli. — ^This  method  "is  a 
modification  (or  rather,  inversion)  of  the  method  of  average 
errors." 

The  Facts  of  Psychophysics 

§5.  We  pass  from  the  methods  to  the  facts  of  psycho- 
physics. 

I.  Weber's  Law,  so  named  by  Fechner,  declares  that  the 
just  noticeable  difference  is  proportional  to  the  magnitude  of 
stimulus.  Fechner  in  particular  has  shown  that,  within  certain 
limits,  the  law  holds  in  the  most  various  departments  of  sen- 
sation. 

(i)  Intensity  of  Sensations  of  Light. — ^Here  belong  Fech- 
ner's  experiments  with  cloudlike  figures  painted  on  white  paper; 
VoUonann's  experiments  with  shadows;  Masson's  observations 
of  grey-ringed  white  discs.  All  experiments  show  that  not 
absolute  but  relative  differences  are  important  for  us.   A  stim- 
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ulus  must  increase  by  a  determinate  aliquot  part  if  the  increase 
is  to  be  remarked;  and  the  same  stimulus-difference  is  notice- 
able or  xmnoticeable  according  to  the  magnitude  of  the  stim- 
ulus. 

The  law  does  not  hold  for  very  high  and  very  low  degrees 
of  illumination.  Hehnholtz'  experiments  with  rotating  discs 
seem  to  show  that  it  holds,  in  any  case,  only  approximately. 
Fechner  contends,  however,  that  the  external  stimulus  must  al- 
ways be  increased,  for  purposes  of  calculation,  by  the  amount 
of  the  intrinsic  retinal  hght  (determined  by  himself  and  Volk- 
mann  as  equal  to  the  light  intensity  of  a  black  velvet  surface 
illuminated  by  a  stearin  candle  at  a  distance  of  9  ft.).  The 
results  of  observation  are  in  this  way  brought  into  much  closer 
agreement  wi^  the  law. 

(2)  InteMity  of  Sound. — ^The  experiments  of  Fechner  and 
Volkmann  confirm  the  law. 

(3)  Our  sensations  of  tonal  pUch  and  interval  follow  the  law 
(Herbart,  Drobisch) ;  our  sensitivity  to  color  does  not. 

(4)  Weber  fo\md  the  law  to  hold  for  our  sensations  of  real- 
ing  and  lifted  weights.  Fechner's  numerous  and  exact  experi- 
ments with  lifted  weights  give  a  good  agreement  with  the  law 
if  the  weight  of  the  lifting  arm  is  taken  into  account. 

(s)  Fechner  believes,  as  against  Weber,  that  we  may  have 
an  umform  sensation  of  warmih  or  cold.  It  seems  that  the  law 
applies  to  temperatures  which  differ  but  little  from  the  mean 
(unsensed)  temperature;  it  certainly  does  not  apply  to  those 
that  depart  widely  from  the  mean. 

§6.  (6)  According  to  preliminary  experiments  of  Fechner's 
the  law  holds  for  mixed  sensations  (colors) . 

(7)  It  holds  also  (Fechner,  Volkmann,  Appel)  for  distances 
and  lengths,  which  are  probably  the  resultants  of  a  complicated 
psychologic^d  process.  In  the  case  of  distance,  e.  g.,  the  facts 
of  observation  are  satisfied  if  we  regard  the  average  error  as 
made  up  of  a  constant  error,  identical  for  all  distances  and  due 
to  the  division  of  the  retina  into  a  finite  nimiber  of  sensitive 
elements,  and  a  variable  error,  proportional  to  the  distance. 

(8)  Czermak's  work  on  the  sensation  of  time  is  preliminary 
only.  Mach's  experiments  with  pendulums  (i860)  prove  that 
the  law  applies  to  this  sensation. 

II.  A  second  fundamental  fact  is  the  Law  of  the  Limen. 
Psychophysics  distinguishes  stimulus  and  differential  limens, 
intensive  and  extensive  limens. 

III.  Fechner's  Parallel  Law  (that  reduction  of  sensitivity 
has,  at  least  in  many  cases,  the  same  effect  as  reduction  of  stim- 
ulus) needs  further  investigation.  It  seems  to  hold  for  lifted 
weif^ts,  but  not  for  sensations  of  light. 
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Fechner*8  IrUerpreUUions 

§7.  Weber's  Law  may  be  formulated  as  Ay/Ax^a/x, 
where  a  is  a  constant.  By  pm^ly  mathematical  reasoning  we 
derive  frcnn  this  expression  Fechner's  metric  formula  y^a  log 
(x/b),  where  b  is  a  second  constant.  Since  x^b  means  y—o, 
X  must  be  >b  if  y  is  to  attain  to  a  finite  positive  value;  b  then 
denotes  the  liminal  value  of  x.  The  Law  of  the  Limen  would 
theiefore  be  contained  in  Weber's  Law  if  Weber's  Law  itself 
were  unconditionally  valid.  As  things  are,  the  laws  stand  side 
by  side,  empirical  and  not  contradictory. 

The  metric  formula  may  be  made  ddSnite  if  we  take  as  unity 
the  sensation  which  corresponds  with  some  determinate  stim- 
ulus-magnitude, and  define  a  accordingly. 

This  constant  a  is  a  measure  of  absolute  sensitivity;  it  is 
by  no  means  to  be  confused  with  the  liminal  value  b.  At  present, 
it  is  true,  we  cannot  apply  a  measure  of  absolute  sensitivitv, 
since  we  cannot  compare  the  magnitudes  of  the  sensations  which, 
in  different  states  of  sensitivity,  correspond  with  the  same  stim- 
uli. 

Fechner's  further  arguments  regarding  the  'aggregate'  sen- 
sation and  its  summation  from  single  sensations  are  noteworthy 
and  interesting;  but  neither  his  psychology  nor  his  mathematics 
is  free  from  objection. 

§8.  Fechner  extends  his  metric  formula,  first,  from  differ- 
ences of  sensation  to  sensations  of  difference,  which  he  thinks 
enter  into  the  aggregate  sensation,  under  certain  conditions, 
as  sensations  of  contrast;  and  secondly,  in  the  instance  of  tones, 
from  a  single  dimension — ^pitch  or  intensity — ^to  the  two  dimen- 
sions taken  together.  Again,  his  arguments  are  open  to  objec- 
tion. Mach  (1862)  applies  the  formuda  to  our  sensitivity  for  the 
change  of  position  of  straight  lines;  theory  and  experiment  are 
here  in  good  agreement. 

Sight  and  Hearing 

Our  path  now  takes  a  new  turn.  Natural  science  begins 
alwavs  with  problems  that  force  themselves  on  the  attention; 
involuntary  enquiry  precedes  voluntary,  as  reflex  precedes 
voluntary  movement.  Laplace's  planetary  theory  arose  from 
the  insistent  demand  of  the  facts  themselves.  And,  as  in  as- 
tronomy, so  it  is  in  psychophysics.  Lightnstimulus  and  sound- 
stimulus  are  both  alike  oscillatory  in  nature.  Why,  then,  does 
tonal  pitch  obey  Weber's  Law,  and  color  refuse  to  obey?  Why 
does  tne  tonal  series  show  the  periodicity  of  the  octave,  and  the 
color-series  lack  periodicity?  Why  are  tonal  compounds  anal- 
ysable,  and  color-mixtures  unanalysable? 

These  questions  can,  in  large  measure,  be  answered.  We 
come  presently  to  the  special  investigations  (Young,  Fechner, 
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Hehnhohz).  Here  we  must  refer  briefly  to  the  laws  of  oecillatory 
mov^nent  \inder  the  influence  of  variable  forces  (Seebeck, 
Mach)y  laws  which  explain,  among  other  things,  the  phenomenon 
of  sympathetic  vibration.  Our  interest  lies  in  the  theory  of 
hearing;  and  we  find  in  the  timed  series  of  Corti's  fibres  an 
apparatus  which,  in  terms  of  these  laws,  enables  us  to  account 
for  tonal  anal3rsis.  The  beats  which  arise  when  two  near-l3dng 
tonal  stimuli  act  on  the  same  fibre,  and  which  cause  a  disagree- 
able sensation,  solve  (or  at  any  rate  simplify)  the  problem  of 
consonance  and  dissonance. 

§9.  Musical  tones  consist  of  fundamental  and  overtones, 
which  latter  determine  timbre.  If  two  or  more  musical  tones 
are  soimded  together,  we  hear  a  dissonance  or  a  consonance 
according  as  fundamentals,  overtones  or  combinational  tones 
do  or  do  not  engender  beats.  If  we  so\md  a  tone  with  its  first 
overtone  only,  and  gradually  raise  the  pitch  of  tiie  tone  to  its 
octave,  we  experience  a  'feelmg  of  recurrence',  of  the  periodicity 
of  the  octave-interval.  Other  intervals  show  analogous  phe- 
nomena. 

The  theory  of  Corti's  fibres  was  proposed,  almost  simul- 
taneously, by  Fechner  and  Helmholtz.   How  shall  we  test  it? 

(a)  Fechner  suggested  that,  if  single  fibres  are  incapable  of 
vibration,  the  ear  will  lack  the  sensations  of  the  corresponding 
tones.  Politzer  confirms  this  suggestion,  (b)  Unilateral  affection 
of  fibres  should  bring  it  about  that  the  two  ears  hear  the  same 
tone  differently.  Cases  have  been  observed,  (c)  Any  lessening 
of  the  capacity  of  the  fibres  for  vibration  shoiild  decrease  our 
sensitivity  to  tonal  differences,  (d)  Since  the  fibres  are  limited 
in  number  (about  3,000),  our  estimate  of  very  small  differences 
of  pitch  will  perhaps  prove  to  be  subject  to  a  special  constant 
error  (cf .  what  has  been  said  of  the  estimation  of  spatial  dis- 
tances). 

We  have  seen  how  the  sensations  of  color  differ  from  those 
of  tone.  We  add  (a)  that  the  mixture  of  two  or  more  spectral 
colors  gives  rise  in  all  instances  to  a  color  which  can  be  represent- 
ed by  white  and  an  intermixture  of  a  single  spectral  color;  and 

(b)  that  any  mixed  color  whatever  can  be  produced  by  the  mix- 
ture of  three  properly  chosen  spectral  colors.  Brewster  thought, 
accordingly,  that  there  are  only  three  objective  colors ;  but  Helm- 
holtz has  proved  the  continuity  of  the  spectral  series.  Helm- 
holtz and  Fechner  (who,  again,  published  almost  simultan- 
eously) therefore  surest,  following  Young,  that  there  are  three 
fundamental  subjective  colors,  red,  green  and  violet.  But  Helm- 
holtz believes  (with  Young)  that  each  one  of  these  colors  has  its 
own  nerve-fibre,  while  Fechner  assumes  three  different  kinds 
of  process  within  the  single  nerve-fibre.  The  point  at  issue  will 
be  decided  the  one  way  or  the  other  according  as  the  retina  of 
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the  partially  color-blind  (who  lack  a  greennsensation)  turns  out 
to  be  defective  in  anatomical  or  in  chemical  elements.  Or  we 
might  examine  the  color-blind  periphenr  of  the  norm^  retina. 

Since  every  objectively  simple  color  is  subjectivdy  com- 
po\md,  no  one  has  ever  seen  a  simple  color.  If  we  look  at  a  Ugjit 
for  some  time  through  a  red  glass,  and  suddenly  exchange  the 
red  for  a  green,  we  see  a  green  of  quite  unusual  purity. 

In  summary:  "the  eye  complicates  the  objectively  simple, 
the  ear  analyses  the  objectively  complex.  On  the  otner  hand 
there  is  also  a  real  resemblance.  We  might  say  that  the  eye  is  a 
mosaic  of  light-ears,  with  the  number  of  Corti's  fibres  reduced 
in  every  ear  to  three. — ^These  differences  seem  to  account  for 
at  least  the  greater  part  of  the  differences  in  the  behavior  of  our 
sensations  of  light  and  sound.'' 

§io.  Helmholtz'  extension  of  the  doctrine  of  specific  ener- 
gies, which  follows  on  his  theories  of  color  and  tone,  is  to  be 
re^irded  with  caution.  Helmholtz  thinks  that  not  only  sen- 
sations but  also  quaUties  of  sensation  have  their  special  nerves; 
since,  however,  we  find  in  the  nerves  only  electrical  currents, 
these  nerves  must  be  like  telegraph  wires,  and  simply  transmit 
certain  signals  that  correspond  with  the  sensations.  We  know, 
however,  too  little  of  nervous  processes.  What  we  know  comes, 
it  is  true,  by  way  of  electrical  experiments;  but  these  experi- 
ments, delicate  as  they  are,  are  also  too  crude;  effects  that 
seem  to  be  physiologically  the  same  need  by  no  means  be  phy- 
sically identioed. 

The  Problem  of  Perception 

We  have  already  objected  to  Fechner's  view  of  the  aggregate 
sensation  as  a  mere  sum  of  simple  sensations.  Wundtnas  re- 
centiy  shown  (1862)  that  between  sensation  and  perception 
there  lies  in  fact  a  series  of  psychological  processes,  whidi  he 
calls  'imconscious  inference.'  Helmholtz  had  previously  come 
to  practically  the  same  conclusion.  Wundt,  e.  g.,  has  proved 
the  dependence  of  the  perception  of  distance  upon  accommoda- 
tion and  convergence;  he  has  proved  further  that  there  are  no 
'identical'  retinal  points.  All  Wundt's  experiments  on  visual 
space-perception  indicate  that  the  sensations  of  the  two  retinas 
come  separately  to  consciousness,  and  only  there  are  connected, 
by  a  sort  of  inference,  to  a  stereoscopic  perception;  and  what 
holds  of  stereoscopic  vision  holds  also  of  mirroring  and  lustre. 

What  now  is  the  function  of  these  imconscious  inferences? 
Kant  regarded  space  and  time  as  forms  of  perception  given  a 
priori:  but  why  then  should  some  sensations  (sight,  touch)  fall 
into  the  spatial  schema,  and  others  not?  Weber  makes  the  brain 
repeat  the  peripheral  arrangement  of  nerve-endings:  but  here 
is  not  even  an  explanation  of  tonal  analysis,  to  say  nothing  of 
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space-perception;  and  even  if  the  theory  be  taken  to  account 
for  our  separate  hearing  of  partial  tones,  it  would  still  be  inad- 
equate to  space,  since  the  two  modes  of  perception  are  not  iden- 
tical. Herbart  explains  space-perception  as  a  case  of  serial 
reproduction:  but  on  this  hypothesis,  again,  all  the  senses 
oi^t  to  be  spatially  competent. 

§11.  Lotze,  in  his  doctrine  of  local  signs  (which  may  be 
either  a  system  of  concomitant  sensations  or  a  system  of  move- 
ments, or  rather  of  impulses  to  movement),  attempts  a  com- 
bination of  the  anatomical  and  the  psychological  views.  Wundt's 
theory  is  an  extension  of  Lotze's.  The  part  which  W\mdt  as- 
cribes to  muscular  feeling  (against  Schiff)  is  rendered  highly 
probable  by  the  results  of  his  experiments  on  the  estimation 
of  distance.  His  theory  takes  account  not  only  of  visual  space- 
perception  but  also  of  the  tactual  space-perception  of  the  blind 
and  the  seeing.  It  is  supported  by  observations  of  pathological 
phenomena  (paralysis  of  the  ocular  muscles).  Wundt  has  fur- 
ther observed  that  the  'sensory  circle'  very  quickly  changes 
under  the  influence  of  therapeutic  treatment;  and  narcotics 
affect  the  retina  as  well  as  the  skin.  It  may  be  that  a  diminution 
of  sensitivity  means  a  diminution  of  the  intensity  of  movement- 
impulses;  in  that  event  we  need  not,  with  Fechner,  modify 
Weber's  theory  of  the  sensory  circles. 

Mind  and  Body 

§12.  The  materialistic  point  of  view  is  untenable ;  it  simply 
puts  new  prejudice  and  untruth  in  the  place  of  old.  Fechner 
carried  out  idl  his  psychophysical  investigations  without  setting 
up  any  hypothesis  of  the  nature  of  the  psychical,  and  without 
making  any  assumption  regarding  the  processes  that  lie  between 
stimulus  and  sensation.  He  suggjests,  however,  in  his  Psycho- 
physik,  that  physical  and  psychical  may  be  the  same  thing 
looked  at  from  different  points  of  view  (cf .  the  concave  and 
convex  aspects  of  a  circle).  We  may  arrive  at  a  like  hypothesis 
by  the  road  of  physics.  For  the  facts  of  physics  indicate  that  we 
have  to  do  with  a  finite  number  of  entities  and  forces,  with  what 
are  called  'atoms.'  Try  now  as  we  may,  we  can  frame  no  rational 
idea  of  an  'external  aspect'  of  these  atoms;  we  are  forced  back 
upon  an  'internal  aspect,'  in  some  sort  analogous  to  our  own 
'mind'.  And  indeed,  now  should  we  ever  get  to  'mind'  at  all 
if  the  germ  of  mind  were  not  present  in  the  atom? 

Fechner  also  raises  the  question  of  the  'seat'  of  mind  in  the 
ormnism,  and  finds  it  in  the  whole  nervous  system.  There  are 
difficulties  in  this  view,  but  they  are  not  insuperable.  Fechner 
further  considers  the  lower  animals  and  the  plants,  and  refuses 
(rightly)  to  set  any  limit  for  the  beginnings  of  mind.  We  reached 
the  same  result  in  our  consideration  of  the  atom. 
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In  summary,  these  lectures  have  tried  to  teach  two  lessons: 
''(i)  that  phvsics,  ph3rsiology  and  psychology  are  inevitably 
bound  up  with  one  another,  so  that  each  one  finds  its  salvation 
only  in  the  companionship  of  the  others,  and  each  one  may  be  re- 
garded as  handmaid  of  the  others;  and  (2)  that  we  are  not 
bo\md  to  despair  of  exact  investigation  when  we  pass  beyond 
the  borders  of  the  palpable." 

Herhart  and  Wundt 
Postscript — ^Wundt  has  earned  our  gratitude  by  reducing 
the  many  riddles  of  the  psychology  of  perception  to  a  single 
riddle.  But  he  is  imfair  to  Herbart.  (a)  If  the  principle  had 
always  held  good  that  science  cannot  be  developed  out  of  meta- 
physical hypotheses,  we  should  never  have  had  a  mechanics, 
to  say  nothing  of  a  psychology,  (b)  Those  who  know  the  Her- 
bartian  p^chology  assure  us  that  it  contains  much  more  than 
could  be  discovered  by  mere  attentive  observation,  (c)  Wimdt's 
criticisms  in  the  Beitrdge  confuse  intensity  and  clearness  of 
ideas.  Herbartians  themselves  do  not  always  escape  this  error. 
(d)  Wundt's  experimental  disproof  of  Herbart's  two-idea  min- 
imum fails:  it  is  as  impossible  to  experiment  with  two  ideas  as 
with  two  atoms;  and  Wimdt  confuses  idea  with  sensation.  If 
Wimdt's  explanation  of  his  complication-experiment  were  cor- 
rect, we  £^ould  have  a  mosaic  of  ideas,  but  nothing  like  con- 
nected thouj^t. — ^Herbart  has  in  fact  made  a  very  noteworthy 
contribution  to  scientific  theory.  It  is  no  reproof  to  a  young 
science  to  say  that  it  proceeds  on  too  simple  assumptions.  As 
a  rule,  Wimdt's  enquiries  begin  where  Herlkrt  leaves  off. 
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By  Raymond  Holder  Wheeler 
Umveraity  of  Oregon 


IfUrodudion.  The  following  introspections  and  interpreta- 
tions thereof  are  here  presented  as  a  constructive  criticism  of  the 
recent  investigations  of  Meaning  by  Moore  and  McDonough/ 
and  as  a  forerunner  of  a  detailed  theoretical  discussion  of  the 
problem  of  Meaning. 

In  an  investigation  of  Choosing*  it  was  found  that  in  the  act 
of  giving  a  detailed  introspection  the  observers  not  only  foimd 
themselves  giving  a  description  of  immediate  content,  so-called, 
but  also  found  themselves  interpreting  this  content  even  as  it 
took  place.  The  more  detailed  the  introspection,  the  sooner 
after  this  content  appeared  did  the  reagent  interpret  it.  In  other 
instances  the  reagent  did  not  so  interpret  his  experiences  until 
they  had  passed  and  gone. 

These  facts  led  to  the  conclusion  that  many  of  our  so-called 
unanalyzable  mental  processes  such  as  Attitudes,  Thoughts, 
Consciousness  of  the  Self  and  the  like  are  interpretations, 
which  the  observers  have  failed  to  analyze  owing  to  lack  of 
training  or  ability.  These  facts  also  led  to  the  conclusion  that 
such  "interpretative  periods,"  as  these  tendencies  were  called, 
are  legitimate  features  of  any  introspection,  providing  they  are 
properly  analyzed  and  recognized  as  such. 

These  "interpretative  periods"  are  no  more  and  no  less  than 
the  development  of  meaning.  They  are  complex  meanings  in 
that  they  are  definitely  andyzable  into  sensory  and  imaginal 
components  and  involve  a  definitely  describable  behavior  of 
attention.' 

In  the  experience  of  the  writer  it  has  very  frequently  turned 
out  that  the  development  of  meaning,  itself,  may  assume  various 
forms  imder  the  guise  of  "feelings  of  meaning,"  "awareness  of 
meaning,"  "consciousness  of  familiar  meaning,"  "recognition 

^McDonough,  A.  R.  The  development  of  meaning.  Psychol.  Monog,. 
VoL  27,  I9i9f  443-515*  Moore,  T.  V.  Image  and  meaning  in  menx>ry  and 
peroeption.  Ptwiol.  Monog,,  Vol.  27, 1919. 69-296. 

*Wheeler,  R.  H.  An  experiknental  mvestigation  of  the  process  of 
choofling,  Unip.  of  Ore.  PtM.,  Vol.  i,  No.  2, 1920, 59  pp. 

•See  Wheeler,  op.  cit.,  33^.  51  f. 
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of  meaning"  and  the  like,  according  to  the  observer's  predis- 
position to  label  such  experiences  in  one  fashion  or  another. 
But  just  as  in  the  case  of  the  attitudes — acceptance,  rejection, 
surprise,  etc. — and  consciousness  of  the  self,  "awareness  of 
meaning"  and  "feelings  of  meaning"  are  interpretative  periods. 
They  are  in  themselves  analyzable  and  constitute  a  stage  in  the 
development  of  meaning  or  in  the  reco^tion  of  meaning  when 
the  reagent  is  assuming  an  introspective  attitude.  When  the 
reagent  is  not  assuming  an  introspective  attitude  any  attempt 
to  describe  them  fails,  for  the  contents  are  so  numerous  and  their 
duration  so  fleeting  that  one's  attention  is  entirely  imable  to 
cope  with  the  complexity  of  the  situation. 

The  following  introspective  data  are  t3rpical  of  a  vast  amount 
of  material  of  all  sorts  and  descriptions  which  might  be  offered 
in  demonstrating  that  development  of  meaning  need  not  escape 
the  observer  even  in  its  minor  details.  The  introspections  are 
the  author's,  obtained  in  the  laboratory,  with  the  aid  of  an 
expert  assistant. 

Introspective  data.  As  far  as  possible,  "interpretations"  are 
set  off  from  "descriptions  of  content"  by  means  of  parentheses. 

I.  Instructions:  "You  will  be  given  a  word  to  which  I 
want  you  to  react  as  soon  as  you  are  conscious  of  the  meaning. 
Ready,  now." 

KNIFE.  "At  the  outset  I  was  focally  conscious  of  the  word  as  spoken 
by  the  experimenter;  attention  centered  itself  upon  the  long  'i'  sound  of 
the  word,  momentarily,  and  then  shifted  to  the  T  quality.  These  pro- 
cesses had  hardly  developed  when  I  found  myself  becoming  tense  about 
the  vocal  organs  and  in  mv  right  arm.  Together  with  these  motor  re- 
actions there  appeared  visual  imagery  of  a  knife  with  two  blades  protruding 
at  right  angles  to  the  body  of  the  Imife.  One  blade  was  smaller  than  the 
other  but  no  other  details  except  the  steel  color  and  the  tAi&pe  of  the  blades 
stood  out  in  this  imagery.  Then  the  handle  of  the  knife  clarified  somewhat 
and  I  saw  in  this  imagery  the  small  wrinkles  and  the  varying  shades  of 
brown  and  black  which  characterize  such  a  handle.  This  imagery  did  not 
develop  very  far,  for  at  once,  breaking  into  consciousness,  was  the  'idea', 
'cutting  instrument'.  This  idea  consisted  first  of  a  slipht  shift  of  my  line 
of  regard  from  the  visualised  knife  upward  and  to  the  nght,  where  I  visual- 
ised what  might  have  developed  into  the  complete  image  of  a  paring  knife; 
but  in  this  latter  imagery  there  appeared  only  the  broad  thin  blade  with 
the  cutting  edge  upwud  and  shinmg  as  if  it  had  recently  been  sharpened; 
along  the  edge  were  tiny  scratches  as  if  made  by  a  shaipenin|;  instrument; 
and  at  one  end  of  the  blade  there  showed  about  one-quarter  mch  of  a  red- 
dish-brown handle.  (In  describing  the  details  of  this  unagery  the  very  use 
of  language  makes  it  seem  as  if  meaning  were  present  when  it  had  not  yet 
developed.  I  was  not  aware  of  the  fact,  at  the  time,  that  I  was  imapng  a 
paring  knife;  nor  was  I  aware  of  the  fact  as  such  that  the  paring  knife  had 
reoenUy  been  sharpened.  I  have  merely  been  describing  the  features  which 
stood  out  in  the  imagery.)  MeanwhUe,  the  motor  tenseness  which  had 
developed  at  the  outset  persisted  and  my  attention  was  again  claimed  by 
it:  it  was  increasing  in  intensity  and  was  spreading  to  take  in  the  muscles 
or  mv  chest  and  shoulders.  (Up  to  this  time  the  kinaesthesis  had  consti- 
tuted the  begmnings  of  a  recognition-consciousness,  or  a  "feeling  of  mean- 
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ing,"  or  the  beginninpi  of  a  consciousness  that  the  word  Imife'waa 
familiar.)  Just  as  this  nx>tor  reaction  was  spreading  I  had  in  vague,  fleeting 
terms  the  yocal-nx>tor  image  of  'cut';  but  before  further  verbal  imagery 
came  my  attention  was  a^ain  claimed  by  the  bodily  kinaestheeis.  (Here  the 
m^p'pg  Imife-as-ercuttmfs-instrument'  had  besun  to  develop.  It  seems 
as  if  I  would  then  for  the  fist  time  have  been  able  to  say  that  the  meaning 
of  the  sUmulus-word  had  become  conscious.)  The  veroal  'cut'  then  elabn 
orated  to  the  vocal-motor  'cutting  instrument.'  Here  the  motor  reaction 
incTMsed  stiU  more  in  its  scope.  (I  was  reacting  to  the 'meaning*;  buth^e 
the  reaction  was  merely  an  intensification  and  prolonging  of  the  kinaesthesis 
which  had  already  constituted  the  core  of  the  meaning  itself.)  I  found 
myself  attending  to  the  experimental  surroundings,  momentarily,  as  if  the 
task  had  been  completed :  relaxation  tended  to  set  in,  but  this  was  inhibited 
by  the  development  of  further  meaning.  The  'idea'  occurred  to  me  that 
Imife'  might  mean  an  'instrument  used  m  eating.'  This  is  an  interpretation 
which  f olEmed  a  flashy  visual  image  of  a  silver  eating-knife  poised  as  if 
in  someone's  hand  but  with  no  hand  visible;  it  was  located  in  front  of  a 
very  diffuse  and  vague  white  background  which  I  later  interpreted,  vocal- 
motor  fashion,  to  be  a  table-cloth.  The  class-meaning  'instrument'  was  not 
present  to  consciousness  as  such  except  in  the  vocal-nx>tor  tendency  to 
define  the  knife;  this  latter  tendency  appeared  at  once  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  visual  imagery  of  the  eating-knife,  and  gave  way  at  once  to  an  aware- 
ness of  the  instructions  and  to  the  il^/j^ade-consciousness  to  begin  to  in- 
trospect. At  no  time  durins  the  experience  was  there  any  meaning  present 
to  consciousness  as  such  other  than  in  imaginal  or  in  kinaesthetic  terms." 

2.  Instructiom:  "You  will  be  presented,  visually,  a  word 
to  which  I  want  you  to  react  after  you  have  mentally  defined 
its  meaning.  Ready,  now.'' 

PAIN.  "I  reacted  at  once  to  the  meaning  'sensation,  pain.'  As  my 
line  of  regard  fell  upon  the  printed  word  I  perceived  it  at  once  as  a  whole, 
and  before  I  became  conscious  of  the  fact  that  I  had  thus  perceived  the 
word  as  a  whole  there  developed  a  muscular  jerk  about  the  left  shoulder 
and  a  tenseness  in  the  throat.  (This  'jerk'  constituted  a  feeling  of  meaning.) 
Momentarily  the  quality  of  tension  stood  out  focally  in  consciousness, 
while  at  the  same  time  I  was  still,  non-^ocally,  perceiving  the  stimulus- 
word.  (This  broadening  of  the  span  of  attention  to  take  in  the  stimulus- 
word  and  the  motor  reaction  made  it  possible  for  me  to  say  that  it  was  the 
stimulus-word  which  seemed  to  possess  the  meaning.  The  kinaesthesis 
was  the  content  of  the  meaning-consciousness  itself.)  Then,  as  this  'jcork' 
persisted,  I  had  a  tactual  image  of  pain  so  brief  and  fleeting  that  it  was  not 
at  the  time  localised;  it  was  mwely  a  pain  quality^  punctiform  and  sharp; 
but  almost  as  it  came,  it  disappeared.  Momentsnly,  and  after  the  pain- 
image  had  vanished,  I  tendea  to  visualise  the  outer  surface  of  my  \di 
shomder  as  if  I  were  now  trsring  to  localise  the  pain.  Along  with  this  I  was 
vagudy  conscious,  in  terms  of  visual  imaoeiy,  of  my  bodily  position  and 
of  my  fine  of  regard  as  it  was  extended  in  the  direction  of  my  shoulder.  All 
of  tms  happened  before  the  muscular  'jerk'  in  the  shoulder  disappeared. 
(This  latter  tendency  to  visualise  the  entire  situation  constitutedT an  in- 
terpretative period,  an  instant  in  which  I  was  conscious  of  the  fact  that 
meaning  had  developed.  In  other  words  the  kinaesthesis  itself  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  pain-image  constituted  the  meaning  'sensation  of  pain,'  while 
the  visualisation  of  this  kinaesthesis  constituted  my  consciousness  of  the 
meaningfulness  of  the  entire  experience.  When  tne  kinaesthetic  'jerk' 
became  supplemented  by  visual  imagery  and  the  broadem'ng  of  the  span 
of  attention,  the  interpretative  period  had  developed.  There  was  positively 
no  meaning  present  over  and  above  what  I  have  described.)  I  thea  found 
myself  rduong.  But  before  this  relaxation  had  completed  itself  I  thought 
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H  ^auUMT  HMinimi  Thr  attmultiB-word  then  meant  Srindow-pane'.  This 
lewMHMii  iiA  toilmn:  I  found  my  line  of  regard  ahif ting  upward  and  to  the 
->«iH  itsm  UM  yiamiir  pewetTed  word,  'pain',  and  here  there  tended  to 
a«ivv«op  vmpm  ywmk  unagery  of  a  window,  the  only  features  of  iHiich  that 
^%iiya  cHi«  MNire  <ik  bkw^^r^y,  amooth  surfaee,  tranduoent  but  not  tranaparent, 
t»  >i  t  Ttugpi  hav«  biwn  ^ground  s^aaa;  but  I  was  not  ocmscious  of  the  fact 
:u  '  Qo  iuiM  thai  it  might  have  been  ground  glass.  This  consciousness  comes 
y^jQf  u  '  h«  t^iluig.  of  the  experience.  This  i^ass,  in  my  imagery,  was  sur- 
rvuttujiiii  L>v  :Mtth,  oQ  two  sidss^  about  an  inch  wide:  the  sash  was  dark, 
W4UI  .'i  v«rv  tamt  ting»  of  brown.  My  visual  image  did  not  take  in  the  left 
•>ff  ^.HHkMu  oJm  oi  the  pane.  My  visual  attention  was  centered  upon  the 
Hui^-«;i^>  vtudoity  of  the  pane  and  upon  its  smooth  surface.  At  that  time 
I  >Mic»  tK>i  .^w«r»  of  any  verbal  tendency  to  say  'pane,'  but  immediately 
•uier  'hni  vttMi*L  unamy  had  flashed  into  consciousness  I  found  mysdu 
.^m^fti^  ^atdowsMiie,  and  as  1  did  so  my  visual  attention  increased  in 
HA>iM  i^  t<ttk«  lu  the  distance  between  the  projected  pane  and  my  head. 
>  *>ie^  aii«r  ^NNTtenoe  constituted  a  recognition  of  the  meaning  of  tiie 
vu^«^HUK>^  Aiiiuteruretativepeffiod.  The  development  of  the  first  meaning 
u  .x^iUKKvhMi  >Nith  the  9timuhi»-word  took  place  so  rapidly  that  it  wasafi 
.^v«i4  .v«v>i^  liOr  luM  oi  reipard  had  swept  across  the  word  from  left  to  ridit. 
!h«  HAiu  'mmtiim.  developed  abnosi  as  quickly,  and  came  during  the  last 
^^iM^i^  ^>i  'u^  uK>U>r  reaction.  The  background  of  kinaesthesis  became  the 
v«4uu  ^vui«at  v>l  tt^v  iinal  interpretation  period,  and  it  was  toward  this 
v«iM^uHM4i^  thai  ttigr  attention  was  spreading  during  the  interpretative 
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::^H^  iufiitructioii^  as  before. 

>  I'K.      *l  Ktid  luir\U>*  perceived  the  word,  visually,  before  I 

iH>«iUi  t^Miw'tiim  to  the  nwaning.  Mv  line  of  re^gard  fell  at  the  outset 

tuHi.  HHirMtiM»i>flh#  word,  ana  before  it  had  shifted  far  enough 

%>  remaiiiiiig  Wttere  in  focal  vision  I  filled  out  the  word 

t  Ihie  lettuiuTing  letters,  together  with  vo<»l-motor 

^^)rd.  Tht*  Utter  was  ezoeedmgly  clear-cut  and  vivid, 

V  ^4  the  th(\>«t  and  lip  positions  in  saying  the  'tor' 

t  ......  H...  v%.fh  this  emphasis  upon  the  W^  there  ap- 

loag  with  aU  of  tnis  imagery  there  sud- 

hest^  shouklere  and  in  my  right  arm. 

r^iis  kmaesthesis  constituted  a  "feeling 

!  He  word  as  a  familiar  one;  but  as  yet 

vaaA|i^^  ui  cvu.  s  that  invohred  the  concrete  meanmg 

VtuuAtuiKM  'ot  aware  of  the  meaning  as  such.  So 

^s    \  ^, :  M  MvM  up  in  the  phrase 'I  know  the  meaning 

^  I  hus  n^t4(H>uee  itself  mean  familiarity  as  such;  it 

V*  oi  an  uiunediate  tendency  to  review  mv  ex- 

i  I  vl  thvm.  This  was  done  in  terms  of  a  tendency 

y*  wKlen  and  in  a  tenden^  to  visualise  the  kin- 

olt  }4t  the  same  time.)   Then  my  line  of  regaid 

.1  u>  a  region  directly  above  the  printed  word: 

v^iv  luvlktt^ctly  andcmlyinpart.  Herellabellea 

Oil  ^kv^.Ttbing  only  the  details  of  the  imagery. 

uuv  i^w,  a  sunken  cheek,  very  dark  skin,  wrink- 

vUi^tkle  that  it  was  very  coarse  and  rough;  above 

caaM  hAtr:  below  was  a  ^impse  of  one  side  of  a 

u*U  w4^  <.>ae  trouserJeg,  dirty,  unkempt  and 

iV  sN»At  lUBkd  trouser-leg  were  black.  Off  to  the 

iMa^  UMMi^ilUute  bUckness  and  from  hence  into 

;iM^M>  ujM^Tved  into  an  undifferentiated  area  of 

4JMrWMi#  vt^vetoped  into  the  details  of  a  room. 
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I  then  noted  in  this  imagery  that  the  man's  ri^t  ann  was  outstretched; 
I  found  myself  tending  to  look  in  the  direction  of  this  outstretched  arm, 
but  did  not  actuall]^  do  so;  I  was  merely  aware  of  incipient  eye  and  neck 
tensions  of  turning  in  that  direction.  During  this  time  my  motor  reaction 
had  persisted  and  had  become  more  intense,  constituting  a  reaction  to  the 
entire  situation — ^the  stimulus  word  and  the  ima^;ery.  (Again  I  was  reacting 
to  famUiarity  and  to  but  the  beginning  stage  m  the  development  of  de- 
finitixed  meaning.  Up  to  this  time  the  meaning  was  'sculptor  as  an  in- 
dividual'; and  the  more  fuUy  developed  meaning  came  only  eSter  I  found 
mysdf  r^M^ing.)  I  was  then  conscious  of  a  tendency  for  my  line  of  regard 
to  shift  suddenly  and  vigorously  to  the  ri^t  of  the  Stimulus-word;  there  I 
found  developing  a  visual  ima^  of  something  tall  and  brown:  it  did  not 
become  defimte  enou^^  to  descnbe  in  detail;  it  had  three  lobes'  or  sections 
as  if  it  might  have  been  the  beginning  of  a  visualized  ^up  of  statues  of 
three  persons  in  bronze.  This  vague,  fleeting  and  undi£Ferentiated  visual 
image  rested  upon  a  vague,  dark  'something'  below,  and  was  projected  in 
front  of  a  dark  green  back^^und,  which  latter  had  no  definite  umits  in  any 
direction.  All  of  this  latter  imagery  was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  tendency 
for  tensions  to  develop  in  my  chest,  arm  and  throat,  and  this  tendency  was 
distinctly  perceptible  over  and  above  the  antecedent  movements  which 
had  to  do  with  reacting.  I  then  found  myself  visualising  the  'tue'  part  of 
the  word  'statue,'  and  was  aware  of  the  word  'statue'  tapering  off  m  con- 
sciousness; I  had  failed  to  detect  this  latter  imagery  as  it  had  entered 
consciousness.  (All  of  this  latter  ima^jery,  together  with  the  motor  response, 
constituted  a  recognition  of  the  meanmg,  'statue,'  and  was  an  intOT>retation 
period.)  Tbisa  I  had,  rushing  into  consciousness,  visual  imagery  oithe  head 
and  neck  of  a  horse  together  with  the  anterior  portions  of  his  shoulders;  I 
was  not  aware  at  the  tmie  that  it  was  a  horse  or  tiiat  it  was  a  marble  horse. 
Brightness,  form,  shadows,  the  curve  of  the  neck,  jaw,  the  bony  protrusion 
above  the  qres,  the  forelock,  were  all  featured  m  the  imagery,  but  the 
whole  experience  lasted  for  only  the  smallest  fraction  of  a  second.  (This 
imagerywas  the  first  stage  in  the  development  of  further  meaning — sculp- 
ture.) The  last  feature  of  the  visualised  horse  to  stand  out  in  consciousness 
was  the  wrinkled  musculature  along  the  anterior4ateral  portions  of  the 
near  dioulder.  As  msr  line  of  reg^ird  was  leaving  this  image  and  as  the  image 
was  becoming  indistinct,  I  ag^  found  vocal-motor  imagery  tapering  m 
in  consciousness.  This  time  it  was  the  vocal-motor  'scidptor'.  Again  I 
had  failed  to  note  the  image  as  it  had  appeared.  As  this  latter  awareness 
of  verbal  imagerv  developed,  part  of  it  spread  to  a  tendency  to  visualise 
my  throat  and  the  space  between  my  throat  and  the  vanishing  image  of 
t£d  hone.  (This  latter  experience  constituted  an  interpretative  period. 
I  had  now  mentally  defined  the  word  'sculptor'.)  During  the  development 
of  the  two  meanings,  'statue'  and  'sculpture',  there  were  two  distinct 
motor  'sets';  these  'sets'  differed  sligditly.  The  first  involved  slight  eye- 
tension  of  holding  my  line  of  resara  upward;  the  second  involved  eye- 
strain directed  toward  the  rig^t;  the  first  was  not  as  intense  as  the  second; 
the  first  was  confined  more  largely  to  the  throat,  chest  and  eyes,  while  the 
second  involved  incipient  movement  of  my  right  shoulder  as  welL  Both 
'sets'  constituted  a  oackground  for  the  developing  visual  ima^py  and 
seemed  essential  to  the  development  of  meaning.  It  was  to  these  kinaesthe- 
aee  that  I  invariably  found  myself  referring  the  meaning  itself.  At  no  time 
during  the  entire  process  did  I  have  any  affective  toning." 

4.  Introepection  on  the  development  of  an  illusion  and  its 
subsequent  change  in  meaning:  expnerienced  as  the  reagent  was 
about  to  enter  the  Psychology  Building,  and  taken  down  at 
once  upon  reaching  the  Laboratory,  less  than  five  minutes 
later.  In  the  meanwhile  notes  had  been  scribbled  on  paper. 
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"As  I  was  walking  toward  the  laboratory  building  I  was  very  dimly 
conscious  of  my  surroundings  except  now  and  then  of  a  momentary  visual 
perception  of  the  walk  in  front  of  me.  Passing  f ocally  through  consciousness 
were  trains  of  vwbal  images  such  as  'are  the  corrections  too  numerous', 
SirOl  the  printer  object',  and  the  like.  Together  with  these  verbal  processes 
there  wpeared  fleeting  visual  images  of  Mr.  H.,  the  chief  of  the  printing 
establismnent^  and  visual  images  of  presses,  cases  of  type,  etc.  I  saw  Mr. 
H.  in  his  familiar  dark  grey  suit;  he  was  standing  opposite  at  a  table  and 
was  slightly  stooped  over;  his  head  was  turned  downward  and  slightlv  to 
the  left;  I  did  not  visuaUxe  his  face  distinctly;  I  did  not  visualize  the  whole 
of  the  table,  but  saw  its  dark  brown  color,  the  thickness  of  the  top,  and  a 
mass  of  papers  scattered  about.  None  of  these  features  became  clear  during 
the  bri^  existence  of  the  imagery.  (I  seemed  to  be  in  the  printing  room 
as  if  I  were  talking  to  Mr.  H.  about  the  manuscript  which  I  was  actually 
holding  in  my  hand,  and  saw  these  details  as  I  should  have  done  had  I  been 
at  Uie  table  opposite  him.)  Then  there  appeared  a  mass  of  visual  imageiy 
of  different  pages  of  the  manuscript.  These  were  but  fleeting  glin^pses 
Miticularly  of  such  pa^  as  were  considerably  marked  with  corrections. 
I  Uien  found  my  attention  centered  upon  several  words  which  began  with 
V  and  which  I  had  retouched  with  ink.  While  my  line  of  regard  was  thus 
skipping  about  from  V  to  V  and  had  reached  midway  down  ft  visualized 
page  and  a  little  to  the  right  of  the  center,  I  had  the  ve^  fleeting  and  syn- 
copated vocal-motor^ucutory:  'Is  there  someone  behind  me?'  in  rising 
inflection.  Up  to  this  time  the  tactual-kinaesthetic  sensations  from  walking 
had  remained  in  the  dim  background  of  consciousness,  as  well  as  a  kin- 
aesthesis  of  frowning,  and  tensions  from  the  bowed  condition  of  my  neck 
as  I  walked  along  in  deep  thousht.  At  this  juncture  these  kinaesthetic 
processes  began  to  approach  a  hi^er  degree  of  distinctness:  then  th^e 
suddoDdy  developed  the  motor  processes  of  turning  my  head,  shouldm 
and  upper  trunk  to  look  behind  me.  At  this  time  there  was  a  change  in 
the  'set'  of  my  facial  muscles,  but  this  was  so  diffuse  that  I  can  not  dei^ribe 
it  in  detail.  There  was  in  this  change  a  relaxation  of  forehead-muscles  from 
the  frowning  condition  of  the  moment  before.  Then  rushing  into  con- 
sciousness came  visual  perceptions  of  my  surroundings— the  walk,  the 
green  lawn  on  both  sides  of  the  walk,  near  and  distant  trees,  etc.  As  mv 
fine  of  le&id  swept  over  the  distance  between  me  and  the  trees  and  ad- 
jacent buildings  I  perceived  more  and  more  of  the  sky  in  the  background, 
although  in  indirect  vision.  This  entire  chimge  of  scene  took  place  very 
rapidly  while  I  was  turning  round,  but  nevertheless  the  successive  fo- 
cussings  of  attention  upon  the  near  and  then  upon  the  farther  objects  were 
easily  detected.  By  the  time  my  line  of  regard  was  focussed  some  distance 
down  the  walk,  and  with  my  eyes  centered  upon  the  walk  itself,  I  'saw'  in 
the  sky,  above  the  trees  and  out  over  the  town  several  blocks  distant,  a 
huge  electric  sign,  in  indirect  vision.  Here  my  imaginal  line  of  regard  was 
centered  upon  ^e  first  letter  of  the  upper  left-hand  word,  which  was  cleariy 
a  'W.  The  remaining  letters  of  the  word  and  the  other  words  as  well  were 
hazy  and  indistinguishable.  But  my  imagery  included  the  entire  sign  which 
had  three  rows  of  words,  one  row  above  another.  It  was  a  typical  large 
electric  sign  in  that  the  letters  were  of  uniform  size,  large  and  blocked; 
the  letters  were  black,  but  around  them  and  behind  there  were  faint  sug- 
gestions of  yellow,  the  yellow  forming  the  sides  of  the  block  letters.  Sur- 
rounding the  entire  sign  was  the  blue-(crey  background  of  the  sky.  At  the 
instant  this  imagery  appeared  and  while  my  line  of  regard  was  still  focussed 
upon  the  'w'  there  developed  a  sudden  kinaesthesis  of  surprise,  consisting 
01  tendencies  for  the  musculature  of  my  shoulders  and  neck  to  become 
fixed  in  a  rigid  position — a  marked  change  from  the  gradual  movement  of 
the  moment  before,  of  tendencies  to  hold  my  breath  and  to  droop  my  lower 
jaw,  of  a  sudden  circulatory  change  which  appeared  as  a  tightness  or 
pressure  in  the  left  side  of  my  chest,  and  of  a  wave  of  pressure  welling 
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Upward  toward  my  throat.  Along  with  this  attitude  of  surpriae  there  I4>- 
peared  synoopated  verbal  imagery  of  "Westin^ouse  Elec — ."  I  camiot 
rememto  that  the  words  were  completed.  Then  my  consciousness  became 
focally  visual  anun,  and  I  found  myself  tending  to  visualise  the  words 
'Westmghouse  Eaectric  Company/  but  this  imagery  was  very  sketchy  and 
fleeting  and  only  a  few  letters  here  and  there  st<x>d  out.  This  imagery  was 
localised  below  and  to  the  ri^t  of  the  visual  image  of  the  sign  and  much 
nearer  me.  During  the  appearance  of  this  latter  verbal  and  visual  ima«eiy 
there  was  a  decided  change  in  the  muscular  'set'  of  the  moment  be^;e; 
tensions  from  the  attitude  of  surprise  became  much  less  intense:  momentar- 
ilv  I  was  aware  that  the  sign  'meant'  Westinghouse  Electnc  Company, 
lliis  awareness  of  meaning  consisted,  first,  of  a  non-fo<»Ed  relaxing  of 
tensions  particularly  about  the  neck  and  shoulders  with  visualisations  of 
these  renons;  secondly,  of  pleasantness  which  I  am  totidlv  unabte  to  difiFer- 
entiate  from  a  momentary  relaxed  condition  of  muscles  about  the  mouth — 
a  kinaesthetic  consciousness;  this  region  was  also  visualised  as  I  beoune 
aware  of  the  kinaestheeis;  and,  thirdly,  of  a  very  diffused  bodily  set  which 
mi^t  be  described  as  'acceptance'  but  which  did  not  mean  acceptance  to 
me  at  the  time.  This  attitude  consisted  of  a  more  general  awareness  in 
kinaesthetic  terms  of  my  whole  trunk,  my  head  and  my  neck.  This  was  a 
diffused,  relaxed  condition,  hardly  mote  vivid  in  one  region  than  another, 
but  dktinctly  involving  a  wider  redon  than  at  first  anda  decided  change 
from  the  general  muscular  'set'  of  the  moment  before.  All  of  this  was 
visualised  and  was  accompanied  by  a  'set'  in  the  throat  as  if  to  make  some 
remark,  with  the  vocalrmotor  'I'.  (This  latter  and  very  complex  motor 
'set'  developed  at  once  upon  the  appearance  of  the  verbal  and  visual 
imaqny  described  above.  It  constituted  an  interpretative  period — a  re- 
cognition of  the  meaning  as  such.) 

No  sooner  had  all  tnis  happened  than  I  found  myself  turning  back  to 
pursue  my  way  to  the  laboratory.  The  kinaestheeis  of  turning  was  hardly 
poc^tible.  I  had  no  sooner  turned  than  I  again  found  myself  looldng  back, 
this  time  directly  toward  the  region  where  I  had  just  'seen'  the  sign.  l%e 
transition  of  objects  aciDes  the  field  of  vision  was  again  noticed,  but  this 
time  non-focally.  Consciousness  was  now  occupied  with  the  kinaesthesis 
of  turning  and  with  a  wonder  as  to  what  the  experience  was  all  about. 
This  wonder  consisted  of  persisting  throat  tensions,  in  the  suddenness 
with  which  I  turned  about  tne  second  time,  and  of  a  questioning  consdous- 
nesB,  which  latter  was  characterised  by  a  focalized  Idnaesthetic  strain  in 
the  neck  as  I  turned  my  head  around .  upward  and  slightly  sidewise  along 
with  the  movements  of  turning  my  snoulders  and  trunk.  There  was  also 
faint  auditory  imagery  of  something,  too  indefinite  to  describe.  It  was  in 
terms  of  my  own  voice  and  sounded  like  IJhm'.  Also  there  lingered  in  the 
background  of  consciousness  the  ti^tness  of  circulation  in  and  about  my 
diest  and  neck.  As  soon  as  my  line  of  regard  was  directed  into  the  m 
toward  the  place  where  the  sign  had  appe&red,  there  developed  very  swi- 
denly  and  with  great  f ocality  a  visual  perception  of  what  I  had  previously 
intemeted  to  be  an  electnc  sign — clouds  of  smoke.  Here  the  meaning 
'smcMce  f r(»n  a  factory'  developed  with  a  degree  of  vividness  which  was 
efidently  rendered  all  the  more  focal  in  contrast  to  the  mftftning  'electric 
agn'  of  the  moment  before.  The  first  feature  of  the  visual  perception  to 
stand  out  focally  was  ito  brightness;  attention  was  centered  mx>n  the 
brig^tnww  quality  of  the  smoke  as  if  in  contrast  to  the  blackness  of  the  let- 
ten  of  the  moment  before.  (This  statement  about  contrast  is  but  an  inter- 
pretation basedufwn  the  suddeimess  with  which  the  bri^tncos  feature  of  the 
imdce  developed  into  consciousness.)  This  behavior  of  attention  was  cmly 
momentaiy,  lor  the  yellowish  tinge  of  the  smoke  then  stood  out  focally, 
aoeompanied  by  a  non-focal  verbu  image  of  the  word  'yellow'  and  a  ood^ 
eomitant  tendoicy  to  visualise  a  large  yellow  T*  very  dimly  localised 
upon  the  smoke  itself  as  a  background.  This  tendency  was  so  fleeting  as  to 
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be  almost  overkxdced.  Tlie  next  features  of  the  moke  to  stand  out  w«fe  its 
motion  and  its  rolling  ckxid-like  fonnation  as  it  floated  aooss  the  sky, 
^ftrmttAtnf^  and  beeoining  thinner  as  it  did  so.  These  details  then  eave  way 
to  indiHent  tendencies  to  follow  the  smoke  down  and  to  the  right  toward 
its  origin,  but  this  motor  tendency,  together  with  its  shift  in  line  of  regard, 
had  but  just  commenced  whoi  I  found  mjrself  anticipating  the  source  (H  the 
smoke  l:^  means  of  visual  imagery  of  a  black  ircm  chunney  and  a  red. 
flatHTOof ed  building.  With  this  imagerv  there  i^peared  incipient  Terbal 
imagery  of  the  wora  'gas',  and  then  lactory*.  Thm  at  once  a  general 
bodSy  'set',  much  like  that  described  above,  devekq)ed.  (At  this  time  I 
was  not  conscious  of  a  difference  in  meaning  nor  was  I  conscious  of  a  sim- 
ilarity in  the  two  'sets'.  These  facts  are  after-thoughts.  Tlie  confusion 
comes  in  being  forced  to  short-cut  the  introspection  by  drawing  similarities 
and  differences  as  one  introq)ect8.  After  the  experience  was  over  I  became 
conscious  of  the  differences  of  the  two  meaningB  and  of  the  similarities 
of  the  two  'sets'.)  This  second  motor  'set'  consisted  of  a  very  general, 
wide-spread,  intense  'lerk'  or  tenseness  which  began  in  my  throat,  spteaa 
to  my  face,  and  then  down  into  my  chest  and  about  my  shoulders.  (I  think 
that  this  is  merely  the  order  in  which  mv  attention  iock  in  these  kin- 
aestheses;  it  is  a  sort  of  introspective  analvsis  whidi  was  g^nn^  on  at  the 
time;  for  just  previous  to  this  behavior  of  attention  the  strains  had  de- 
vek^ed  but  were  so  general  and  diffused  that  none  of  them  was  localisable 
nor  were  anv  of  than  definitely  describable.  Th^  became  describable 
after  my  behavior  of  attention  toward  them  seemed  to  result  in  thor 
definitisation  and  localisation.)  Again  these  tensions  seemed  at  first  to  be 
nothing  more  than  a  changed  condition  from  the  kinaeethesis  of  turning 
arouno.  At  this  time  the  musculature  was  not  visualised  and  there  dev^ 
oped  no  attitude  of  acceptance  and  no  interpretative  period;  I  found 
myself  tending  to  label  the  ezperi«ice  inunediately  afterward,  verbal 
fashion,  as  the  development  of  meaning.  No  intervening  processes  took 
place  other  than  a  tmring  off  of  the  kinaestheses  ana  visual  imagery 
nom  focal  attention.  This  interpretation  was  a  visualization  of  the  re^pcm 
of  my  throat,  together  with  a  tendency  to  innervate  the  word  'meaning' 
and  a  still  further  change  in  the  genend  motor  background.  This  latter 
change  consisted  of  locaused  relaxations  about  the  mouth  and  eyes,  while 
attention  took  in  non-focally  a  gencn^al  awareness  of  the  'resident'  bodily 
kinaesthesis  elsewhere,  and  also  a  kinaesthetic-static  image  of  lifting  mv- 
sdf  upward.  This  was  accompuiied  by  dim  visual  imagery  of  my  body 
from  the  trunk  up.  Much  of  this  imagery  and  many  of  the  sensory  exper- 
iences were  dim  and  fleeting.  The  latter  group  of  experiences,  constituting 
a  tendency  to  label  the  entire  last  half  of  my  reaction  as  the  devel(>pment 
of  meaning,  ended  the  entire  affair.  (Here  the  interpretative  peri<>d  was 
delayed;  but  we  notice  the  same  tendency  for  attention  to  broaden  its 
scope  and  to  take  in  kinaestheses  plus  visualisations  of  musculature.)  No- 
where in  the  entire  experience  was  there  any  hint  whatever  of  imagdess 
or  sensationless  meaning.  On  the  contrary,  I  was  distinctly  conscious  of 
the  fact,  immediately  afterward,  that  images  and  sensory  processes  con- 
stituted the  meaning." 

Discussion  of  data.  The  reliability  of  such  introspections 
as  are  given  above  has  been  checked  repeatedly  in  the  labor- 
atory by  means  of  giving  two  consecutive  introspective  accounts 
of  the  same  process.  In  no  instance  have  elaborations  or  im- 
portant omissions  been  found.  C)onstant  experience  over  a 
number  of  years  in  giving  introspective  descriptions  of  complex 
experiences  has  convinced  the  writer  that,  elaborate  as  Uiey 
are,  the  descriptions  are  faithful  to  the  facts. 
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It  is  obvious  that  as  far  as  this  reagent  is  oonoemed  there 
are  no  unique  meaning  nor  are  there  any  'superstructures'  ot 
meaning  unless  one  wishes  to  regard  interpretative  periods  as 
'superstructures.'  But  these  'superstructures'  themselves  are 
analyzable  and  are  invariably  sensory  or  imaginal  in  their  con- 
tent. Bodily  kinaestheses  added  to  vocal-motor  and  visual 
processes  change  implicit  into  explicit  meanings.  Meanings 
seem  never  to  be  fully  developed  untU  the  original  contents  of 
consciousness  which  function  as  the  'process-aspects'  of  mean- 
ing lead  to  an  interpretative  period.  Without  these  periods 
meanings  are  implicit;  they  exist  only  in  the  behavior  and  con- 
text of  original  contents.  With  these  interpretative  periods 
the  meanings  become  explicit;  they  become  data  of  conscious- 
ness; whereas  before  the  meanings  were  only  data  in  conscious- 
ness. By  means  of  these  interpretative  periods  the  reagent 
becomes  conscious  of  meanings. 

The  above  introspections  are  full  of  'thoughts/  'feelings  of 
meaning/  and  'conscious  attitudes/  yet  none  of  them  reveds 
the  slightest  evidence  of  meaning  in  the  absence  of  image  or 
sensation. 

It  is  evident  that,  before  an  introspection  upon  meaning  is 
complete,  at  least  tluree  stages  must  have  been  analysed,  (i) 
The  reagent  must  describe  what  is  known  as  'original  content.' 
This  indudes  a  statement  of  the  imagery  and  sensation  com- 
ponents present  in  consciousness.  Such  a  procedure  is  possible 
only  when  'immediate  content'  is  reviewed  by  assuming  an  in- 
trospective attitude.  In  other  words  these  original  contents 
must  lead  to  further  contents  before  the  former  can  be  described, 
or  before  they  can  become  data  of  consciousness.  (2)  Insofar 
as  meaning  is  involved  in  origmal  content  it  is  implicit.  By 
means  of  an  interpretative  period  the  reacent  becomes  conscious 
of  the  meaning.  That  is,  the  meaning  Becomes  expUcit.  The 
introspector  must  anal3r8e  this  interpretative  period,  else  he 
will  be  projecting  the  consciousness  of  meaning  back  into  the 
original  contents  where  the  meaning  itself  was  not  conscious 
at  b31  but  merely  implied  in  the  context  and  behavior  of  contents. 
This  interpretative  period,  in  this  reagent's  case,  invariably 
includes  a  peculiar  behavior  of  attention  in  which  verbal  and 
visual  imagery  are  tapering  off  and  in  which  kinaestheds  ccmies 
to  the  foreground  and  is  visualized.  U)  This  second  stage  must 
lead  to  a  third  before  the  reagent  can  become  conscious  that  the 
consciousness  ot  meaning  is  an  interpretation.  This  takes  the 
form  of  a  secondary  interpretative  period  or  the  form  of  trans- 
lating the  experience  of  meaning  into  the  language  of  introspec- 
tion. 

Where  Stage  2  does  not  develop,  the  reagent  is  not  conscious 
of  the  meaning,  but  in  virtue  oS  Stage  3  he  is  conscious  that 
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the  experience  iMt  meaningful  and  refers  the  meaning  to  kin- 
aeeiheeie. 

In  Stafse  i  appears  a  bodfly  'set'  along  with  verbal,  visual, 
or  auditory  imagery.  Tmaginal  content  functions  as  the  stim- 
^^  to  which  the  bodfly  'set'  seems  to  be  a  response.  Both 
groups  of  factors  are  essential  for  meaning.  Stage  2  Kppeais  in 
terms  of  this  lingering  bodfly  'set'  while  the  stimuhis-miagery 
is  tapering  off,  and  this  'set'  is  visualised.  Attenti(m  here  broad- 
ens to  take  in  ihe  space  between  the  localiied  stimulus4magery 
and  the  locaUaed  kmaesthesis.  Both  of  these  groups  cS  factors 
are  essential  to  Stage  2.  Stage  3  includes  this  same  kinaesthetic 
set,  still  visualised,  but  tapering  off  in  consciousness,  as  one 
factor,  and  a  verbal  tendency  to  label  the  experience  as  mean- 
ingful as  the  second  factor. 

In  each  stage,  therefore,  two  sets  of  factors  are  essential — 
a  atkouhis  function  and  a  response  function. 

Cimchmcn.  The  development  of  meaning  involves  three 
stages:  (i)  the  original  or  'given'  process;  (2)  a  subsequent 
process  which  interprets  the  first;  (3)  a  third  process  whidi 
constitutes  a  final  interpretation.  The  first  stage  is  the  original 
content  of  consciousness;  the  second  stage  is  necessary  bdore 
this  original  content  can  become  a  datum  of  consciousness;  the 
third  stage  is  essential  before  the  meaning  of  this  datum  can 
become  a  datum  of  consciousness. 

In  other  words  there  are  (i)  shifting  or  develoiHng  sensory 
and  imaginal  contents,  and  these  must  shift  or  develop  befcne 
their  antecedents  have  finally  vanished  from  consciousness. 
Akmg  with  this  development  of  sensory  and  imaginal  contents 
there  arises  a  motor  'set'  or  attitude.  An  image  or  a  group  of 
imsges  in  a  context  never  'meant'  an3rthing  in  the  absence  (A 
this  motor  'set'  or  of  verbal  imagery.  (3)  These  data  develop 
by  means  ot  a  peculiar  broadening  of  the  span  of  attention  to 
the  stage  ci  consciousness  of  meaning.  Here  attitudes  become 
conscious  attitudes.  (3)  The  motor  'set'  undergoes  certain 
changes  in  emphasis  and  is  supplemented  by  veAal  imagery 
and  further  visualization  of  musculature.  This  constitutes  an 
awareness  that  the  meaning  has  been  or  is  now  being  reco^^iiaed. 

One  stage  develops  suddenly  and  with  no  line  ot  demarcation 
from  its  antecedent.  Stage  2  develops  before  the  contents  of 
Stage  I  have  vanished  and  is  a  behavior  of  attention  by  whidi 
we  Iluow'  what  these  contents  are  and  by  which  original  data 
in  consciousness  become  data  of  consciousness.  Stage  3  is  a 
behavior  of  attention  by  means  of  which  this  knowledge  be- 
comes ex|>Iicit  rather  thtm  implicit,  t .  e.,  by  which  a  recognition 
in  recognised. 
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Stage  I  consists  of  process-aspects  of  the  so-called  '^ven' 
mental  contents  and  meaning  is  absent  until  kinaesthesis  ap- 
pears. In  every  stage  kinaesthesis  is  the  core  of  the  phenomenon 
which  we  call  meaning.  In  every  stage  there  is  a  shift  in  the 
emphasis  which  attention  puts  upon  the  contents  themselves. 
It  IS  quite  evident,  therefore,  that  kinaesthesis  is  vital  to  the 
development  oS  meaning.  In  the  writer's  case,  at  least,  meaning 
has  not  been  described  until  kinaesthesis  is  taken  into  account. 
It  is  quite  probable  tbai,  pure  meanings,  so-called,  are  in  reality 
masses  of  diffuse  muscular  sensations  which  the  reagent  has  not 
succeeded  in  recognising  and  in  describing. 
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productivity  and  his  tendencies  toward  originality.  Ifhiscrea- 
.  ive  ability  is  expressed  in  many  of  these  tests,  the  methods  of 
scoring  have  faQed  to  take  it  into  consideration.  It  is  evident 
that  we  need  tests  designed  to  give  us  more  direct  and  depend- 
able information  upon  this  essential  element  of  progress — 
creative  imagination. 


II.    How  Creativb  Imagination  Mat  bb  Dbtbcted 

Creative  ability  is  marked  by  the  initiative  which  one  evi- 
dences by  his  power  to  break  away  from  the  usual  sequence  of 
thought  into  an  altogether  different  thought.  Progress  is  made 
by  the  realization  of  limitations.  When  these  limitations  are 
recognized^  then  a  new  approach  is  sought  for  an  explanation  of 
the  problem  confronting  us — or  should  be  sought. 

Frequency  of  spontaneity  in  thought  is  me  true  measure 
of  a  person's  creative  capacities.  A  person  might  be  pregnant 
with  new  combinations  of  ideas,  and  yet  they  would  not  have 
any  special  significance  as  being  useful,  artistic  or  unique.  We 
are  looking  for  deviation,  not  necessarily  the  utility  of  the  crea- 
tion or  the  beauty  of  a  design.  Creative  ability  is  evidenced  in 
one's  tendencies  to  abandon  old  unfruitful  paths  for  others. 
A  searching  tvpe  of  mind,  a  combing  mind,  a  synthetic  mind  is 
what  we  are  looking  for. 

The  number  of  figures  drawn  within  15  min.  is  no  index  of  a 
person's  creative  imagination.  This  gives  merely  his  speed  in 
production.  It  has  no  quantitative  or  qualitative  significance. 
The  number  of  departures  from  following  a  previous  figure  in 
its  form  or  utility,  however,  marks  that  quality  of  mind  that 
is  original  and  searching. 

Initiative  of  deviation  is  for  our  purpose,  then,  accepted  as 
the  measure  of  a  man's  creative  ability.  This  deviation  may  be 
either  evolutionary  or  spontaneous.  It  may  involve  either 
mechanical  production  or  inspired  production.  People  vary  as 
to  initiative.  The  nervous  individual,  possessing  aesthetic 
tastes  and  sensitive  feelings,  may  possess  more  initiative  or 
liberate  more  energy  than  the  indifferent  calm  thinker.  But 
initiative  towards  one's  task  is  certainly  no  mark  or  evidence 
of  constructive  ability  and  originality.  It  is  true  that  this  may 
be  a  valuable  asset  to  a  creative  mind,  however,  because  of  the 
facility  which  it  engenders. 

Now,  what  motivates  these  deviations?  Ambition,  that  in- 
tanffible  incentive  to  action  which  looks  forward  to  satisfaction, 
is  weohitely  necessary.  Hedonistic  motives  no  doubt  exercise 
the  predominant  developmental  urge. 

AU  creations,  such  as  novels,  inventions,  poms,  etc., maybe 
placed  in  one  of  the  two  categories — ^labored  or  ins^Hred.  Some 
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III.    Genius  vs.  Inbanitt 

'  Our  method  of  calculating  creative  ability  may  at  first  seem 
to  signify  that  insane  persons  would  be  the  more  creative. 
This  is  contrary  to  fact.  In  our  estimation  there  are  two  types 
of  disassociationsy  (i)  creative  and  (2)  neurotic.  They  di£fer  in 
quality  and  degpe.  One  may  possess  both.  Lombroso's  con- 
tention that  genius  and  degeneration  go  hand  in  hand  is  obsolete 
and  untrue.  We  prefer  to  refer  to  the  similarities  and  speak  of 
them  as  mere  resemblances.  "Genius  resembles  insanity  as  gold 
resembles  brass"  (Hirsch).  Resemblances  do  not  prove  inter- 
dependence. At  present  we  are  planning  to  carry  this  same 
experiment  into  Psychopathic  Hospitals  and  to  determine  the 
correlation  between  the  normal  individual  and  the  neurotic 
individual  with  reference  to  their  creative  capacities. 

Havelock  Ellis  tells  us  that  "nothing  in  British  Genius 
seems  favorable  to  Ixnnbro&o's  favorite  theory,  that  genius 
occurs  upon  an  epileptoid  basis."  "Some  writers  rake  together 
cases  of  insane  men  of  genius  without  considering  what  pro- 
portion they  bear  to  sane  men  of  genius,  nor  what  relation  tneir 
msanity  b^trs  to  this  genius." 

The  new  combinations  of  thoughts  of  the  insane  have  no 
significant  bearing  upon  their  past  experience.  Twelve  devia- 
tions as  expressed  by  a  neurotic  individual  have  an  entirely 
different  si^iificanoe  from  the  same  number  expressed  by  an 
individual  with  a  soimd  mind.  The  two  types  fall  under  en- 
tirely different  categories.  The  normal  mind  possesses  the 
power  of  organization  and  the  ability  to  realize  the  utility  and 
function  of  its  ideas  while  the  insane  person  does  not.  Bio- 
graphy has  warped  the  facts  in  the  majority  of  cases  of  recorded 
insane  geniuses.  Freaks  and  seclusive  types  were  formerly 
adjudged  as  insane.  The  meaning  of  the  term  has  chan^ 
radiddly  within  the  past  two  hundred  years.  The  outstanding 
geniuses  of  today  are  far  from  being  insane  (Marconi,  Voronofif, 
Edison,  Carnegie).  Let  us  hope  that  the  influence  of  modem  psy- 
chological methods  will  exact  more  careful  consideration  of 
mentu  traits  in  biographical  records. 

It  is  essential  to  record  the  "stability"  of  the  individual  with 
the  results  obtained  by  any  test  upon  that  individual.  We  pro- 
ceed next  to  the  test  itself. 


IV.    Test  por  Cbbativb  Imagination  (Visual) 

Pvrpoee.    To  determine  the  ereative  capacity  of  an  individual. 

MaUriaL  Four  small  round  dote,  representing  the  four  comers  of  a 
square  which  measures  H  ia.  from  dot  to  dot,  are  printed  upon  white  paper. 
(It  is  best  to  have  a  rubber  stamp  made  in  order  that  they  may  be  uniform 
in  each  figure.)  Five  squares  are  printed  upon  an  ordinary  sheet  of  8)^x11 
typewriter  paper.  Leave  ample  space  about  each  square. 
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PrtUminary.  (For  a  group.)  Tnm  out  the  jprbited  mateml  before 
startbff  to  eipudn  what  le  to  be  dooe,  Ghre  eadi  indiTidaal  lo  aheete  of 
paper  {jyy  emiares).  Have  him  write  hk  name,  age,  and  oeeupatkm  in  the 
upper  n|^t  nand  comer  of  the  first  pan.  If  acbocl  childien,  have  them 
~~  I  thor  grade  in  8dio<^    Have  than  lay  pi^wrB  aeide  while  you  give  the 


DirecUans.  CPar  a  group.)  "Upon  eadi  vsper  that  I  have  given  3rou 
there  are  printed  several  groups  of  dots  in  the  form  of  squares.  When  I 
say  'Go'  ;rou  are  to  add  two  more  dots  to  the  four,  which  you  have  in  each 
61  the  prmted  squares,  and  see  how  many  different  drawings  of  objects,  or 
of  designs,  you  can  make  in  fifteen  minutes.  You  mav  place  the  two  'extra 
dots'  anywhere  you  like.  You  must  use  every  one  of  tne  six  dots.  You  can 
make  as  many  strai^t  or  curved  (NT  crooked  lines  as  jvpuHke.  UsepencQ. 

"Do  not  be  too  careful  with  your  drawings.  The  objects  must  be 
intdligible  and  the  designs  or  patterns  must  use  the  two  'extra'  dots  in 
impoftEuit  places  in  than.  We  know  that  some  of  you  can  draw  better 
than  others.  That  makes  no  difference.  Originality  counts  for  most. 
Strive  to  make  as  many  differeni  things  as  ponible.  You  are  searching 
fw  'new'  ideas.  Try  to  make  every  one  of  the  drawingB  different.** 

(Give  two  erampW  upon  the  black4x)ard,  showing  how  a  dipper  and  a 
rectani^  can  be  made  by  adding  two  dots  and  connecting  them  by  fines. 
Be  sure  to  make  the  dipper  with  a  curved  handle  in  order  that  they  may 
see  that  curved  lines  can  DC  used.  Make  it  dear  that  they  can  use  any  kind 
<^  crocked  lines.) 

"Number  each  one  of  the  drawinnasyou finish  them.  Remember  to  add 
two  more  dots  to  the  four.  You  will  nave  fifteen  minutes  only.  Pay  strict 
attention  to  your  own  business  and  do  not  look  at  your  neii^ibor's  work. 
The  best  way  to  find  thin^i  is  to  keep  looking  at  the  four  dots. 

"RbadtI    GoI" 

(Watch  the  time  ckwely.  Be  sure  they  bave  numbered  the  drawings 
before  they  hand  them  in.) 

Questions  and  additional  data: 

1 .  Now  some  people  place  the  two  dots  "by  chance"  anywhere  within 
or  outside  of  the  sauare  and  then  "imagme"  what  the  outline  suggests. 
Others  first  think  of  the  thing  they  are  gc»ng  to  draw,  then  place  the  two 
dots  where  th^  are  needed  to  complete  their  picture  or  design.  If  the 
thought  of  the  object  you  drew  came  mto  your  mind  before  you  placed  the 
dots,  write  Yes  on  the  back  of  the  first  page.  If  you  used  both  n^thods 
write  Both. 

2.  Write  beside  each  figure  what  suggested  it  to  you. 

3.  Did  any  of  the  things  that  you  drew  before  have  any  influence 
upon  your  other  drawings? 

A.  Did  you  think  of  the  next  figure  that  you  were  going  to  draw  before 
you  nnished  the  previous  one? 

^  Which  do  you  think  is  the  more  "creative"  or  original— the 
drawing  of  a  geometrical  wall-paper  design  or  the  drawing  ofan  auto- 
mobileT 

V.  How  TO  Gradb  thb  Data 
Give  one  point  credit  for  a  change  of  design  in  decorative 
drawings  and  one  point  credit  for  a  change  of  object  in  represen- 
tative drawings.  By  noting  carefully  the  form,  function,  utility, 
shape,  pattern,  setting  and  meaning  of  each  drawing  it  will  be 
very  easy  to  make  these  two  main  distinctions.  Do  not  count 
a  reproduction  of  the  examples  that  were  given  before  tli^  ex- 
periment. Count  only  one  letter  of  the  alphabet  and  only  one 
figure. 
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Geometrical  figures  count  the  same  as  any  decorative 
design  or  representative  object.  The  frequency  of  geometrical 
figures  is  about  the  same  m  all  individiutls.  In  talking  with 
Professor  Titchener  about  the  comparative  values  of  "designs'' 
and  of  ''objects/'  he  stated  that  he  was  not  certain  but  that  the 
drawing  oi  a  design  was  more  original  and  creative  thaji  the 
drawing  of  an  object.  We  will  not  attempt  to  discuss  this  point 
here.  We  are  inclined  to  think  that  they  are  of  equal  value. 
Tlie  artist  mav  have  a  large  supply  of  "stock"  designs  on 
hand  to  unload,  but  he  is  restricti^l  to  the  use  of  only  those 
which  can  utilize  the  two  extra  dots  to  advantage.  A  black- 
smith, on  the  other  hand,  may  have  in  readiness  a  supply  of 
objects  which  he  experiences  with  equal  frequency  in  his  work, 
but  ihey  are  subjected  to  the  same  requirements  in  this  test. 

The  total  number  of  drawings  made  is  not  significant.  If  a 
person  drew  forty  houses  all  practically  alike  he  certainly  would 
not  be  consider^  as  "creative".  Another  may  draw  only  five 
designs  each  of  which  has  the  same  shape  or  form.  We  would 
score  each  with  a  zero. 

Suppose  Mr.  X.  made  six  drawings  which  were  entirely 
different  (man — house — boat — flower — ^fylfot  ^3nnbol — ^butter- 
fly), and  Mr.  Z.  made  thirty  drawings  of  which  only  fifteen  were 
entirely  different.  Mr.  Z.  would  be  considered  more  creative 
because  he  has  given  us  fifteen  changes  while  Mr.  X.  has  given 
us  only  five.  But  what  of  the  quality  7 

How  are  we  to  determine  which  isof  morecreativesignificance 
— a  typewriter  or  a  Rembrandt  painting?  How  are  we  to  differ- 
entiate between  the  creative  abilities  or  creative  capacities  of  a 
Goethe  or  a  Schiller  except  by  merely  designating  them  as 
either  active  or  passive?  Who  is  the  greater  ^nius, — ^Plato  or 
Bach?  We  are  not  dealing  with  qualitative  distinctions  in  this 
test.  We  merely  hope  to  ascertain  quantitative  creative  values. 
The  difficulties  to  be  confronted  in  either  case  are  extremely 
o(Hnplex.  The  social  significance  or  utility  of  a  patent  deter- 
mines its  value.  We  cannot  go  into  a  thorough  discussion  of 
this  matter  here,  but  will  make  that  dear  in  a  later  paper. 
Quality  depends  to  a  great  extent  upon  conditions  external  to 
Uie  individual,  upon  education  and  environment.  We  are  not 
testing  the  "product"  but  the  "capacity"  to  produce  original 
ideas.  The  fast  thinker  gives  evidence  of  his  speed  in  the  greater 
number  of  figures  that  he  draws,  but  bear  in  mind  that  there  is 
greater  chance  of  having  many  drawings  alike  where  more  are 
made  than  where  few  are  made.  College  students  in  the  Har- 
vard Laboratory  tended  to  make  fewer  figures  and  to  get  them 
all  different,  while  the  children  in  the  gntdes  draw  a  greater 
number  of  figures  and  get  probably  only  naif  of  them  different. 

Speed  gives  us  no  evidence.   It  merely  signifies  a  difference 
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in  method  in  creative  production.  While  the  fast  thinker  is 
drawing  three  or  four  similar  drawings  that  only  count  for  one 
point  credit,  the  slow  thinker  is  generally  producing  one  figure 
that  also  counts  for  one  point  credit. 

At  first  we  attempted  to  collect  the  total  number  of  figures 
made  and  unite  it  with  the  number  of  creative  changes,  stating 
both  in  a  percenta^.  To  secure  this  percentage  we  divided 
the  number  of  creative  changes  (C.C.)  by  the  total  number  of 
figures  drawn.  According  to  this  method  of  fig^uring,  an  in- 
dividual who  made  5  figures,  3  of  which  were  entirely  different 
(60%),  would  make  the  samescore  as  another  who  madesofigures 
with  18  changes  (60%).  Here  we  have  three  creative  changes 
in  one  individual  eqiial  to  eighteen  creative  changes  in  anotl^r. 
Suppose  Mr.  A.  made  15  figures  with  14  changes  (93%);  Mr. 
B.  made  22  figures  with  21  changes  (95%);  Mr.  C.  made  15 
figures  with  one  change  (6.6%);  and  Mr.  D.  made  22  figures 
with  one  change  (4.5%).  One  can  readily  see  that  the  value  of  the 
changes  is  here  dependent  upon  the  total  number  made.  Our 
emphasis  is  upon  the  "changes'',  not  upon  the  number  of  draw- 
ings. 

VI.    Value  in  Schools 

In  April  (192 1)  this  test  for  Creative  Imagination  was  riven 
to  407  children  in  the  Public  Schools  of  Oyster  Bay,  Long  Luand. 
Mr.  B.  E.  Whittaker,  Supt.  of  Schools  at  Oyster  Bay,  ^ve 
generously  of  his  time  and  energy  in  aiding  with  the  testing. 
The  tests  were  given  first  in  the  ei^th  grade  and  then  carried 
successively  through  the  intervening  grades  down  through 
grade  3  B.  We  sti^1;ed  with  the  eighm  ffrsAe  in  order  to  fanm- 
iarice  ourselves  with  the  procedure  before  we  approach^  the 
lower  grades.  Every  effort  was  made  to  be  sure  that  the  pro- 
cedure was  well  understood  by  all  the  pupils  before  starting. 
Language  was  adopted  which  they  could  understand.  No  es- 
sential deviation  was  made  from  directions  as  given  above. 

Following  is  a  brief  summary  of  the  results  obtained. 

Av.No.of    Total  Crea-  Averaffe 

Grade  of  pupils  Figp.  Drawn  Figs.  Drawn  tiveohanges  C.C. 

3B  45  965  ai.4  196  4.35 

3A  39  721  18.4  276  7.05 

4B  38  652  17.1  174  4.5 

4A  39  734  18.8  379  ?.7 

5B  40  1067  26.6  349  8.7 


No. 

Total  No 

of  pupils 

Fig9.I>ra 

45 

965 

p 

721 

652 

39 
40 

1067 

37 

^ 

34 

38 

779 

36 

566 

30 

542 

31 

431 

407 

7708 

5A  37  703  19.0  352  9-5 

6B  34  578  17.0  372  10.9 

6A  38  779  20.5  429  11.28 

7B  36  566  15.7  349  9.6 

7A  30  542  18.06  295  9.8 

8  31  421  13.5  190  6.1 

Total  407  7708  3361 

Average  18.9  8^15 
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These  pupils  ranged  in  a^  from  7  to  16  years.  Each  of  the 
407  tested  had  studied  drawmg.  The  finding  which  was  of  most 
importance  to  us  was  the  average  number  of  creative  changes 
for  the  entire  school.  This  average  was  8.35.  By  comparing 
the  number  of  creative  changes  of  each  individual  witn  this 
average  we  have  a  basis  for  comparative  judgments.  Anybody 
who  f aUs  below  this  average  is  considered  low  in  creative  capac- 
ity, while  anybody  who  ranks  above  8.25  is  rated  accordingly. 

In  every  grade,  room  A  proved  to  be  more  creative  than 
room  B  of  the  same  grade.  This  seems  to  signify  that  Oyster 
Bay  has  a  well  graded  school.  Grade  6A  has  the  highest  aver- 
age, with  11.28  creative  changes.  The  budding  genius  of  the 
407  pupils  was  Edward  M.,  13  years  old,  in  me  sixth  grade.^ 
He  drew  42  figures  and  had  27  perfect  changes.  Thirteen  of  his 
drawings  were  of  objects. 

These  tests  serve  to  indicate  in  a  concrete  way  the  latent 
capadties  of  each  pupO.  The  task  of  the  teacher  then  is  to  study 
the  ''interests"  of  the  pupil  and  place  him  where  he  can  develop 
his  talents.  If  he  is  stupid  in  arithmetic,  then  try  him  in  history. 
If  backward  in  history,  then  try  him  in  music  or  drawing.  All 
must  undergo  a  certam  amount  of  the  constraint  of  the  ^ool. 
however.  It  is  evident  that  Edward  M.  possesses  this  "vital 
stuff"  of  life  which  we  call  "creative  energy"  and  it  is  the  duty 
of  the  teacher  to  direct  its  liberation  into  fruitful  channels. 

Those  below  the  average  can  be  of  value  to  the  communily 
only  as  "reproducers"  and  probably  will  fare  better  in  life  than 
those  above  the  average  in  creative  imagination.  Those  above 
this  average  we  term  "producers" — ^those  who  bequeath  some- 
thing to  civilisation  in  services.  The  average  business  man  who 
is  successful  may  possess  very  little  "creative  imagination." 
True  business  ingenuity,  however,  lies  in  one's  powers  to  visual- 
ise situations  and  in  the  creative  impulse  to  react  to  productive 
opportunities. 

Vn.    Development  of  the  Test 

At  first  we  used  15  dots  placed  promiscuously  upon  a  sheet 
of  paper,  and  instructed  the  subjects  to  find  as  many  "detailed 
objects  or  designs"  as  possible  among  them  within  45  minutes. 

>Mr.  Whittaker  wyB:  "Many  of  those  who  made  hi|^  sooras  may  be 
daiwified  as  day-dreamen.  fidward  M.  is  about  a  75%  or  80% 
student  in  the  usual  school  subjects.  He  is  a  special  type  and  his  case 
is  difficult  of  analjrsis.  He  seems  to  have  no  strong  likes  or  dislikes  and  no 
prominent  interests,  is  not  a  movie  fan,  is  not  indined  to  join  with  tiie  other 
b03rs  in  vigorous  plasrs,  is  not  a  great  reader  of  stories  or  novels.  Yet  he 
has  a  very  active  imagmatioo,  exemplified  in  the  peculiar  kinks  in  his  own 
eroressions  and  ideas  and  his  keen  appreciation  of  new  ideas  expressed  by 
other  pupils.  In  the  case  of  several  otners  who  made  hi|^  scores,  th«y  are 
what  one  mi^t  call  "diut-ins" — who  for  one  reason  or  anouier  nave 
taken  most  oitheir  play  and  recreation  through  imagination." 
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Three  weeks  of  this  procedure  got  us  nowhere,  because  the  set- 
ting was  too  complex  and  it  was  impossible  to  score  the  results. 
We  then  had  the  subjects  make  "one  unified  ol^ect"  out  of  the 
15  dots.  A^dn  it  proved  too  complex  for  analysis,  and  elim- 
inated creative  deogn.  We  were  also  baffled  with  qualitative 
distinctions.  There  was  only  one  thing  left  to  do  if  we  were  to 
retain  this  method  of  approaching  the  problem,  and  that  was  to 
reduce  the  number  of  dots.  Accordingly  we  took  6  dots  and 
instructed  the  subjects  to  "make  as  many  different  drawings 
of  designs  or  objects  as  possible  by  adding  two  dots  to  the  six 
already  given."  The  time  was  reduced  from  45  to  15  minutes. 
This  did  not  prove  entirely  satisfactory,  because  the  six  dots 
were  too  sumestive  of  definite  contours  of  familiar  common  ob- 
jects. To  ^minate  most  of  this  we  finally  adopted  the  four- 
dot  square  as  ofifering  least  suggestion  and  giving  neater  control 
in  scoring.  By  giving  the  subject  the  freedom  of  placing  the  two 
"extra"  dots  anywhere  he  liked,  and  permitting  him  to  use  any 
kind  of  lines  in  making  the  drawings,  ample  opportunity  was 
offered  for  the  expression  of  his  creative  ingenuity. 

The  four-dot  method  is  more  tangible  than  a  mere  free  asso- 
ciation test,  because  it  slows  up  the  thinking  process  and  ^ves 
more  direct  conscious  attention  to  the  evolving  of  a  new  idea. 
The  pictured  presentation  of  an  idea  gives  us  better  ground  for 
scientific  investigation.  We  attempted  to  use  the  free  association 
test  by  having  the  subject  write  as  many  words  as  possible 
within  15  minutes  and  then  go  through  the  list  searching  for  the 
number  of  distinctly  new  ideas  as  they  appeared.  We  had  the 
subject  go  over  his  own  list  and  state  just  where  the  breaks 
came  in  his  thinking  process  while  writing  the  list.  Again  we 
were  swamped  with  complexities.  There  are  certain  possibil- 
ities, however,  in  this  method.  It  is  most  difficult  to  ascertain 
the  creative  breaks  in  a  list  of  free  associated  words. 

All  these  preliminary  experiments  were  given  to  four  psy- 
chologically trained  students  in  the  department  of  Psychology 
in  the  Harvard  Laboratory.  One  of  the  subjects  was  an  artist 
and  another  was  an  instructor  of  Psychology  in  the  Depart- 
ment. The  other  two  were  Seniors  in  Radcliffe  College. 

The  artist  proved  to  be  most  creative.  She  averaged  35.6 
in  the  number  of  figures  produced,  and  22.8  in  the  number  of 
"Creative  Changes."  The  averages  in  the  number  of  "Creative 
Changes"  for  the  other  three  subjects  were  15,  11.5,  and  5, 
respectively.  The  number  oS  figures  drawn  in  15  min.  by  these 
four  subjects  at  their  first  trial  with  the  four-dot  method  was 
26,  18,  16,  and  8.  This  gave  an  average  of  17— being  1.9  lower 
than  the  average  for  the  grade-school  children  given  above. 
The  number  of  "Creative  Chiu^ges"  for  these  four  subjects  at 
their  first  trial  was  22,  15,  9,  and  7,  respectively.  The  average 
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oS  their  "Creative  Changes"  was  13.2 — being  4.75  greater  than 
the  average  Creative  Imagination  of  the  407  sdiool-children. 
We  make  comparisons  with  the  first  trials  only,  because  this 
eliminates  any  facility  in  performance  gained  through  the  sub- 
sequent trials.  After  four  weeks'  practice  of  one  15  min.  period 
once  each  week,  allowing  the  subject  to  repeat  each  week  if  he 
desired,  we  found  that  the  averages  were  raised  only  about  .5 
in  each  case.  This  increase  was  almost  constant  in  each  subject. 

Vni.    Conclusion 

To  those  who  fail  to  recognise  the  value  of  this  test  as  a 
method  for  the  measurement  oS  ''Creative  Imagination/'  we 
would  merely  suggest  that  possibly  they  could  utilise  the  method 
to  advantage  in  stud3ang  pure  imagination.  Our  work  thus  far 
has  been  a  play  with  method  rather  than  with  the  solution  oS 
the  problem.  We  believe,  however,  that  our  method  is  funda- 
mental. 

By  joining  a  creative  test  such  as  we  have  outlined,  with  a 
''reproductive"  test  such  as  any  general  intelligence  test,  we 
shall  get  a  more  accurate  statement  of  the  worUi  of  an  in- 
dividual. The  intelligence  test  alone  does  not  evaluate  this 
vital  "Creative  Energy." 

The  test  we  have  outlined  deals  primarity  with  a  visual 
imacery  stimulus  to  creative  action.  Probably  some  people 
woiud  prove  more  creative  in  responding  to  an  auditory  stim- 
ulus. Some  will  remind  us  that  this  type  of  experiment  does  not 
draw  out  the  potential  "logical"  creative  capacities  of  an  in- 
dividual. We  nold  that  it  does.  What  could  be  more  empty 
than  four  dots  without  any  logical  significance?  It  is  true  that 
we  get  an  image  of  some  object  that  we  desire  to  draw,  but  the 
whole  thinking  process  is  mvolved  in  forming  this  image  or 
association  of  neurograms.  Visual  ima|;ery  generally  expands 
into  BcmpB  of  kinaesthesis,  auditory  unageiy  and  personal, 
organic  or  verbal  references.  Logical  creative  performance 
involves  imagery.  All  imagery  involves  logical  creative  capac- 
ities. In  the  April  issue  of  the  American  Journal  of  Psychology 
(192 1),  in  an  article  by  Cbmre  Comstock  on  "Relevance  of 
Iniagery  to  Processes  ot  Thought,"  we  find  the  conclusion  that 
"there  is  no  irrelevant  imagery." 

This  test  gives  equal  chance  of  emression  to  the  "dreamer 
of  dreams"  and  the  idanner,  the  moulder  and  the  constructor. 
The  stream  of  imagination  alwajrs  flows  in  a  determinate  direc- 
tion. One  may  think  at  first  that  a  mere  visual  imagery  process 
is  ci  more  value  in  finding  artists  than  in  finding  lawyers.  We 
must  not  fail  to  recognise,  however,  the  transition  which  tiiis 
"image"  must  undergo  in  being  given  symbolical  representation 
in  tbe(Be  drawings.  The  constructive  mental  mechwism  of  free 
association  is  supplemented  by  motor  habit. 
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A  TABLE  FOR  THE  GRAPHIC  CHECK  OF  THE 
METHOD  OF  CONSTANT  STIMULI 


By  L.  B.  HomiNGfiON 


The  graphic  representation  of  the  actual  and  of  the  theoret 
ical  values  of  p  in  connection  with  the  Method  of  Constant 
Stimuli  may  serve  as  mudi  more  than  a  mere  rough  check  upon 
the  accuracy  of  the  mathematical  operations.  The  relation  of 
the  actual  to  the  theoretical  distribution  of  percentages,  when 
presented  ipraphicaUy,  reveals  to  the  student  just  coming  into 
psychophysical  work  the  results  of  Ins  rather  arduous  labors  in 
a  way  which  he  can  grasp.  To  tell  him  that  the  steepness  of  the 
curve  determines  the  value  of  A,  and  that  the  so%  ordinate 
where  it  cuts  the  curve  gives  L  in  terms  of  the  abscissa  units, 
may  mean  more  or  less  to  him, — usually  the  latter.  If  he  plots 
the  curve  of  actual  distribution  alone  his  case  is  but  little 
better;  he  must  plot  the  theoretically  best  fitting  curve  over 
the  actual.  His  l^owledge  of  the  use  of  the  principle  of  least 
squares  to  get  the  best  fitting  curve  is  no  more  complete  than 
before,  but  he  can  see  that  it  does  come  out  of  his  labors.  With 
the  two  curves  before  him  it  is  much  easier  to  make  him  under- 
stand the  principle  of  the  law  of  error  and  the  relation  of  a  dis- 
tribution due  to  'sampling*  to  a  distribution  based  upon  an 
infinite  series.  It  is  also  an  easy  way  to  show  the  relation  of  the 
ogive  curve  to  the  'normal'  curve  of  distribution,  a  relation 
miich  is  by  no  means  as  evident  to  the  beginner  without  math- 
ematical fciuskground  of  the  right  kind  as  one  is  likely  to  assume. 
It  serves  as  an  excellent  opportunity  to  show  why  the  value  of  L 
is  different  from  any  one  of  the  stimulus-values  used. 

For  these  reasons  and  also  because  it  does  serve  as  a  check, 
rather  rough  to  be  sure,  upon  the  work  of  a  student,  the  in- 
structor in  a  drill  course  often  does  well  to  plot  the  theoretical 
curve.  Boring^  gives  directions  for  deriving  the  values  and 
plotting  the  curve  as  well  as  die  pedago^cal  advantages  which 
come  from  its  use.  Also,  as  Boring  pomts  out*,  if  we  are  to- 
apply  the  principle  of  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  the  differences 
as  a  test  of  adequacy,  we  must  at  least  find  the  values  for  p%  and 

>E.  G.  Borins,  Urban's  Tables  and  the  Method  of  Constant  StimuK, 
Amer.  Jawr.  PtyehoL,  aS,  1917, 288  and  391. 
H>p.  at,  388. 
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take  the  difference  between  these  and  the  actual  values  of  p. 
The  appended  table  is  not  sufficiently  accurate  for  this  purpose 
except  in  a  demonstrational  way,  tf  indeed  a  demonstration 
may  ever  be  less  refined  than  what  careful  work  demands. 

In  order  to  make  the  change  from  7t  to  pt  easier  and  quicker 
Dr.  J.  M.  Gleason,  as  mentioned  by  Boring,  computed  from  the 
table  of  Bruns  the  values  of  pt  for  fJl  the  two-place  values  of  7up 
to  1.50  and  from  there  on  every  tenth  value.  It  is  this  table, 
sUghtiy  extended,  which  we  here  present  in  the  hope  that  it 
may  be  of  use  to  others,  in  drill-courses  if  not  otherwise.  For 
very  accurate  work  one  must  still  go  to  the  more  extended  tables 
of  Bruns  and  K&mpfe.^  Our  table  is,  in  intent,  in  line  with  other 
tables,  such  as  Ridi's  checking  table,*  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  reduce  the  mere  mechanics  of  the  work  to  the  lowest  possible 
limit  consistent  with  the  degree  of  accuracy  which  the  task  in 
hand  demands. 

*Ihid.,  292. 

«H.  Bruns,  WahrmJieinUehkeiUncknyng  und  KoUeckHvmasMire,  1906. 
B.  K&mpfe,  PhOoa,  8iud.,  9,  1893,  147  ff. 

■G.  J.  Rich,  A  Checking  Table  for  the  Method  of  Constant  Stimuli, 
Atner.  Jour.  Ptyehol,,  29,  1918,  120-121. 
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ARE  THERE  ANY  SENSATIONS? 


By  Robert  M.  Oodbn,  Cornell  Uniyenity 


Are  we  not  ready  to  dispense  with  the  element  of  sensation 
in  systematic  psychology?  Several  lines  of  argument  suggested 
by  the  present  trend  of  psychological  investigation  lead  to 
such  a  conclusion.  The  first  of  these  is  modem  phenomenol^y. 
The  second  is  the  attack  which  has  been  made  upon  conscious 
entities  by  the  behaviorists;  and  the  third  is  the  newer  views  of 
neurolc^y,  especially  as  they  have  been  formulated  by  Henry 
Head  and  his  associates. 

I.  The  high  points  in  the  history  of  psychological  experi- 
mentation, in  so  far  as  it  has  dealt  with  the  nature  of  conscious- 
ness, have  been,  successively,  the  analyms  of  sensation,  the  in- 
vestigation of  memory,  the  attempt  to  bring  the  higher  thought- 
processes  under  experimental  control,  and,  lastly,  the  phe- 
nomenology of  perception.  In  his  account  of  the  last  Congress 
for  Experimental  Psychology  which  met  at  Marburg  in  April, 
Hans  Henning  tells  us  that  a  new  psycholc^y  is  now  being  bom. 
"Until  the  turn  of  the  century,''  he  writes,  '4t  was  bdieved 
that  one  coidd  grasp  Uie  mind  with  number  and  measure.  This 
was  the  direction  of  the  Wundtian  School;  however,  few  papers 
of  this  sort  were  to  be  found  on  the  Congress  programme;  for 
since  1900  there  has  developed  a  qualitative  psycholc^y  which 
concerns  itself  less  with  numbers  and  more  with  kinds  of 
experience  and  qualitative  analysis.  One  knows  to-day  that 
the  complications  and  structure  of  experience  can  not  be 
analysed  into  simple  qualitative  elements  and  thus  built  up  by 
joining  one  to  another,  but  that  one  must  work  constantly  mih 
psychical  forms  (OesiaUen)J* 

It  is  the  investigation  of  these  formulated  structures  that 
has  led  to  a  conception  of  psychological  inte^tion,^  the  ele- 
mental constituents  of  which  are  not  psychical  entities  but 
aspects  of  an  attributive  order. 

Even  the  earlier  introspectionists  were  sometimes  loth  to 
admit  that  consciousness,  when  examined  in  cross-section, 
could  be  analyzed  into  so  many  entities,  joined  like  the  parts 
in  a  jig-saw  puzzle.  James,  for  instance,  in  his  Princijdea  of 
P9yckologyf*  maintained  that  the  taste  of  lemonade  is  some- 


^See  footnote  next  page. 
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thing  fundamentally  different  from  sweet  added  to  soumees, 
coldness,  aroma,  etc.  The  doctrine  of  mental  chemistry,  ad- 
vanced to  cover  such  synthetic  discrepancies,  was  never  en- 
tirely satisfying,  because  analogies  of  this  sort  are  always  in- 
adequate to  the  factual  data,  and  likewise  for  the  reason  that 
the  chemical  analysis  of  a  compound  into  its  elements  is,  indeed, 
exhaustive.  The  characteristics  of  water  are  the  characteristics 
of  its  constituent  parts,  hydrogen  and  oxygen,  and  both  these 
gases  are  susceptible  of  isolation  and  investigation.  In  the  case 
of  perception,  however,  analjrsis  is  more  baffling;  for  the  sensa- 
tions therein  contained  rev^  ''aspects''  such  as  extensity,  in- 
tensity, and  quality;  and  the  entities  or  ''contents"  of  which 
the  perception  is  presumed  to  be  made  up  can  not  be  readily 
and  mdividually  isolated. 

Although  the  logic  of  analysb  is  the  same  whether  one 
analyse  a  material  substance  or  a  mental  object,  the  constituents 
in  the  two  cases  are  and  remain  distinct;  and  if  it  be  the  same 
objects  of  experience  that  give  rise  alike  to  the  inferences  of  chem- 
istry and  the  inferences  of  psycholc^y,  the  inferences  them- 
selves are  vastlv  different.  One  can  carry  over  from  one  science 
to  another  the  logical  method  wd  procediure,  but  never  the  pre- 
cise point  of  view  nor  the  existential  data  and  technique  of 
observation. 

Perhaps  we  may  regard  the  existential  datum  of  all  exper- 
ience as  a  complex,  having  many  facets,  which,  when  viewed 
from  diverse  angles,  reveals  for  each  a  unique  phenomenological 
unit.  It  then  becomes  the  problem  of  any  special  science  to 
record  the  phenomena  occurring  under  its  view  of  the  whole, 
and  to  infer  the  underljring  order  which  constitutes  the  unity 
peculiar  to  its  angle  of  observation. 

Such  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  older  analyses  of  the  con- 
scious cro»9-section  into  sensations,  images,  and  feelings.  But 
the  prejudice  of  quantification  was  too  strong  upon  these  earlier 
analysts;   and  their  efforts  were  unsuccessid  because  an  ex- 

^The  use  of  the  term  itUegraHon  is  derived  from  the  writings  of  H.  J. 
Watt;  </.  Some  Problems  of  Sensory  Integration,  BriL  Jr.  0/  PtycM., 
1910, 3,  323£F.  "An  intimacy  of  connexion  between  nerve-pathB  or  impulses 
emanating  from  different  sense  organs  is,  of  course,  recognised  in  manj 
forms.  But  this  connexion  has  been  somewhat  ex<misiyeiy  considered  to 
consist  in  a  mere  eoardinaium  or  association  of  afferent  aind  efferent  im- 
pulses with  one  another.  Sufficient  attention  has  hardly  been  paid  to  the 
possibilitjr  that  upon  these  afferent  impulses  an  afferent  structure  mi^t  be 
raised  whioh  is  dependent  upon  but  essentially  an  addition  to  these.  To 
distingiiish  it  from  mere  coordination  such  a  structure  mi^t  well  be  called 
integration"  (323  f).  See  also  "The  Elements  of  Experience  and  their  In- 
tegration: or  Modalism,"  BrU.  Jr.,  1911,  4, 127  ff.:  and  "The  Main  Princi- 
ples of  Sensory  Integration,"  ibid.,  1913^  6,  33^.,  from  which  the  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  taken:  "So  the  wimmtc^sration  may  imply  the  genoal 
theory  of  the  relation  of  a  mode  (CMaU)  to  its  basis  in  expenence,  wbkik 
psychology  may  hope  some  day  to  attain"  (247). 
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haustive  procedure  of  weighing  and  measuring  was  obviously 
impossible.  •  The  mental  object  or  phenomenon  which  furnished 
the  point  of  departure  was  always  existentially  complex.  How- 
ever simple  it  might  be  rendered  under  the  conditions  of  exper- 
imental control,  it  still  persisted  in  remaining  an  object  with  a 
certain  self-constituted  'thingness'  about  it.  The  greater  its 
simplicity,^  the  more  definitely  it  might  be  described;  yet  the 
absolute  simplicity  of  a  single  mental  entity,  to  be  taken  up 
and  examin^  apart  from  every  other  entity  of  mind,  always 
eluded  one's  grasp.  Were  its  color  to  be  observed,  the  color 
must  also  have  shape  and  size,  or  at  least  area;  it  must  possess 
a  certain  brightness  of  intensity  and  a  certain  duration.  Even 
a  slight  variation  in  one  of  these  aspects  might  be  sufficient  to 
alter  the  entity  so  profoundly  that  it  at  once  became  something 
else. 

As  Titchener  has  pointed  out  in  his  paper  on  Sensation  and 
System,  'Hhe  sensation  of  classification  is  the  logical  resultant  of 
many  observations.  Its  qualitative  attributes  are  (in  the  typical 
case)  points  selected  by  definite  procedure  from  a  continuum; 
its  intensive  attributes  are  themselves  continua,  reduced  by  the 
same  procedure  to  a  series  of  points.  Hence,  the  conjunction  of 
the  Qualitative  attributes  with  any  points  whatsoever  upon  the 
correlated  intensive  scales  constitutes,  for  classification,  'a'  sensa- 
tion; the  bracketing  together  of  the  qualitative  attribute  with 
the  complete  intensive  scales  constitutes  'the'  sensation.  It 
would  be  a  great  simplification  of  psycholc^y  if  a  sensation, 
tota,  teres,  atque  rotunda,  would  stand  before  us  under  a  single 
comprehensive  determination  and  allow  us  to  observe  it  as  a 
whole.  But  that,  if  it  ever  happens,  hap^ns  only  after  we  have 
made  many  separate  observations  of  its  distinguishable  as- 
pects."' 

The  question  raised  by  my  paper  is  one  of  doubt  as  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  hypothetical  dements  of  sensation.  Even 
since  Titchener  wrote  in  1915  the  investigation  of  the  psycholog- 
ical nature  of  perception  has  revealed  some  of  the  characteristic 
int^prations  of  attnoutes  which  constitute  the  fundamental  pat- 
terns of  attentional  awareness.  If  a  perception  in  its  bare 
phenomenal  essence  is  not  found  to  be  an  aggregate  of  sensory 
elements,  but  an  int^prated  unit,  which  upon  analysis  is  reduced 
to  a  number  of  attributive  aspects  rather  than  to  a  number  of 
individual  conscious  particles,  it  would  appear  that  the  ele- 
mental sensation  can  be  experienced  only  under  a  determina- 
tion of  perception;  and  that,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  perceived  at 
all,  it  is  a  percept  in  tiie  same  way  that  'movement'  or  'wet- 
ness' or  'the  taste  of  lemonade'  is  a  percept.  As  Rahn  states 
the  case,  "sensory  consciousness  is  no  simpler  than,  but  equally 

niiis  JouBif  AL,  26, 1915, 261. 
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experience  remains  an  abstraction  of  certain  attributes  which 
int^prate  to  form  a  conscious  qtude,  and  this  quale,  under  an 
appropriate  attitude  of  observation,  is  as  genuine  an  element 
of  experience  as  any  other.  It  therefore  appears  that  the 
primary  integration  of  attributes  which  determines  the  original 
units  of  sensory  experience  may  embrace  either  more  or  less 
than  the  full  complement  which  has  been  logically  assumed  to 
d^ne  the  sensation. 

II.  The  movement  known  as  behaviorism  falls  outside  the 
scheme  of  development  which  has  accepted  the  anal>^  of  con- 
sciousness as  its  chief  task.  It  is  nevertfa^ess  a  logical  conse- 
quence of  the  earlier  efforts  to  measure  mind,  and  the  ease  with 
which  many  peycholc^ists  have  accepted  the  principles  of 
behaviorism  seems  to  indicate  an  inherent  difficulty  in  the  con- 
ception of  sensation  by  the  readiness  with  which  the  stimulus 
is  accepted  in  its  place.  The  radical  programme  of  the  behav- 
iorist,  which  denies  the  scientific  validity  of  all  contents  of  con- 
sciousness, has  contributed  its  part  toward  weakening  the  posi- 
tion of  the  conscious  element  by  the  destructive  criticism  leveled 
against  the  older  notions  of  mental  processes.  However,  in 
confining  its  investigations  to  stimulus  and  response,  behav- 
iorism 1ms  raised  new  problems  which  it  must  be  prepared  to 
face  if  the  restricted  means  with  which  it  proposes  to  operate 
in  its  investigations  are  to  prove  adequate  in  the  solution  of  its 
problems. 

Two  points  occur  to  one  in  which  the  means  commonly 
emfdoyed  by  ibe  behaviorist  seem  deficient  in  the  attainment 
of  his  ends,  the  one  being  his  failure  to  control  the  mediation 
between  stimulus  and  response,  while  the  other  arises  from  in- 
exact knowledge  as  to  the  nature  of  the  stimulus  itself.  The 
dependence  of  the  int^prative  patterns  of  perception,  and  like- 
wise those  of  ideation,  upon  definite  conditions  of  arousal  from 
without  and  equally  definite  conditions  and  states  of  neural, 
muscular,  and  glandular  receptivity  and  response  from  within, 
may,  however,  furnish  that  understanding  of  the  mediation 
between  stimulus  and  response  without  which  we  are  so  often 
at  a  loss  to  predict  the  behavior  of  an  organism  even  under 
objective  conditions  that  have  been  well  defined  and  carefully 
controlled.  As  Boring  has  pointed  out  in  his  recent  paper  on 
the  ^tmulfi«-€rrar,  ''if  only  the  end-terms  of  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse are  controlled,  a  universal  one-to-one  correlation  be- 
tween stimulus  and  response  is  not  possible";  and  he  goes  on  to 
sinr  that  the  "only  way  out  of  the  dark  would  be  to  study  the 
effect  of  stimidation,  of  attention,  and  of  criterion  by  taking 
hold  ot  these  dependent  series  at  their  intermediate  points,  thus 
providing  ourseives  with  a  more  complete  knowledge  and  control 
of  the  entire  psycho-physical  situation."* 

niiis  JouBNAL,  1921,32, 449  ff. 
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that  an  impulse  started  in  a  specific  end-organ  traveb  un- 
changed to  the  highest  receptive  centre  where  it  supplies  the 
neural  correlate  of  the  sensory  element  of  experience. 

Still  another  point  is  suggested  by  Head's  reference  of  affec- 
tion to  the  optic  thalamus.  The  anomaly  of  feeling  as  an  de- 
ment in  consciousness  has  been  frequently  discussed;  forfeeUng 
lacks  the  objectivity  that  belongs  to  the  hypothetical  elements  (» 
sensation  and  image.  Yet  the  acceptance  of  affection  as  an 
attribute  has  been  equally  unsatisfactory,  because  it  is  not  an 
invariable  accompaniment  of  the  elements,  otherwise  supposed 
to  be  fully  described  in  terms  of  their  attributes.  If,  however, 
we  shift  our  mode  of  attack,  and  regard  affection  as  a  phenom- 
enon of  psychological  integration,  we  may  find  it  no  more 
remarkable  that  we  should  be  affected  by  certain  integrations 
thim  that  the  integrations  themselves  should  be  compidsory  in 

Covoking  distinctive  psychological  units  of  experience.  Per- 
ps,  too,  the  problem  (rf  the  image  would  be  better  solved  if 
we  were  to  give  up  the  attempt  to  discover  its  textural  differ- 
ence from  sensation  and  limit  the  investigation  to  its  phenom- 
enological  make-up  as  an  integration  of  attributes  taking  place 
under  certain  definite  conditions  of  experience. 

In  the  programme  of  research  here  proposed  we  may  still  take 
general  classes  of  sensation  as  a  point  of  departure,  though  we 
diould  no  longer  be  striving  to  reconstruct  mental  life  as  a 
certain  number  of  conscious  entities  merely  joined  one  to  another 
in  a  mosaic  of  sensory  particles.  Rightly  considered,  even  this 
analc^y  is  more  adequate  to  the  facts  of  experience  than  was 
ori^^inallv  intended;  for  the  mosaic  has  a  pattern  which  the 
artist  follows  in  the  selection  of  his  pieces  of  stone.  Likewise, 
in  the  living  organism,  the  pattern  of  the  whole  dominates  the 
accretion  of  minor  parts.  To  resolve  the  whole  into  its  parts 
without  regard  to  their  relatedness  in  the  original  is  to  violate 
the  prindide  of  analysis.  We  do  not  go  to  the  mosaic  to  study 
the  nature  of  stones,  but  to  study  the  nature  of  design.  When 
the  whole  is  broken  up  into  its  constituent  pieces  there  is  no 
design  left.  To  attempt  to  understand  the  nature  of  mind  by 
brewng  it  up  into  hypothetical  elements  is  still  more  futile, 
because  the  elements  themselves  either  disappc^,  or  recon- 
stitute themselves  in  a  new  type  of  experience  which  is  a  differ- 
ent subject  of  analysis  from  the  one  with  which  we  started. 

But  if  we  take  the  perceptual  pattern  as  our  basis  of  analysis 
and  study  its  attributive  aspects  under  conditions  which  we 
can  control,  it  may  be  that  the  varied  integrations  of  these 
attributes  will  reveal  to  us  the  fundamental  patterns  underlying 
all  experience.  We  shall  be  dealing  with  the  only  elements  of 
mind  that  are  capable  of  treatment  in  isolation  one  from  another, 
and  at  the  same  time  in  intimate  dependence  upon  physical 
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THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CREATIVE  DESIRE  UPON  THE 
ARGUMENT  FOR  IMMORTALITY 


By  Catsmduh  Moxon,  M^. 


Human  curiosity  first  serves  the  self-centered  impulse  to  seek 
objects  which  cause  pleasure  and  to  avoid  objects  which 
threaten  pain.  In  proportion  to  the  growth  of  ethicsd  repressions 
of  crude  impulse  and  cultural  sublimations  of  infantile  desire, 
curiosity  has  been  diverted  to  problems  in  the  external  world. 
Civilization  has  involved  a  severe  limitation  of  the  open  play 
of  fanta^  and  the  direct  satisfaction  of  desire.  Only  by  means 
of  elaborate  religious,  artistic,  and  scientific  disguises  can  the 
primitive  desires  escape.  Indeed  the  aim  of  scientists  is  to  dis- 
cover fact  even  when  iBct  contradicts  the  deepest  desire. 

Since  man^  precious  wishes  have  been  hidden  below  con- 
sciousness, it  IS  clear  that  the  psychological  study  of  the  un- 
conscious inevitably  arouses  great  affective  opposition.  This 
is  an  obvious  factor  in  some  of  the  adverse  criticisms  of  Freudian 
theories.  In  some  cases  the  unconscious  opposition  is  strong 
enough  to  prevent  the  severe  renunciation  of  pleasure  involved 
in  accepting  the  new  hypotheses.  In  other  cases  the  admission 
of  unwelcome  facts  has  to  struggle  against  the  rationalizations 
and  moralizations  of  primitive  impulse  and  self-centered  desire. 
The  struggle  is  strongly  marked  in  the  artistic  temperament 
which  deughts  in  new  ssrmbolic  representations  of  unconscious 
desires  and  in  imaginary  association  of  pre-conscious  impres- 
sions. The  creative  artist  has  a  strong  will  to  live  which  is  sym- 
bolized by  belief  in  survival  of  death.  Moreover  the  artist  tends 
to  be  conscious  of  the  poverty  of  his  expressions  in  comparison 
with  the  wealth  of  his  impressions.  He  will  therefore  be  almost 
overwhehned  by  the  smaUness  of  his  productions  when  he  learns 
that  all  his  previous  experiences  have  been  impressed  and  pre- 
served in  his  subconscious  mind. 

Such,  it  would  appear,  is  the  feeling  of  M.  Maeterlinck,  who 
has  recently  published  his  views  about  the  preservation  of  im- 
pressions in  what  he  terms  the  subconscious  mind.  The  poet 
accepts  the  facts  which  he  uses  as  a  new  way  of  rationalizing 
the  belief  in  survival  which  satisfies  his  deepest  desires.  The 
weight  of  these  desires  may  be  estimated  by  their  power  to 
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made  it  pro^Mble  tbat  suboonsckMis  impresBions  when  they 
become  the  imaf^  of  desire  indirectly  i^av  an  important  de- 
termining part  in  ev^y  act  of  judgment,  dfioice,  creaticm,  and 
appreciation.  The  capability  for  attention,  no  doubt,  strictly 
timits  the  recall  of  images;  but  M.  Bergeon  showed  forgetfulness 
to  be  useful  for  practi^  life.  If  memory  were  complete,  choice 
and  action  would  have  an  impossible  task. 

The  biologist  might  be  satisfied  to  have  shown  the  weakness 
of  M.  Maeterlinck's  argument.  The  psychologist's  interest  is 
bv  no  means  exhausted  till  he  has  gone  a  step  further  and  ex- 
plained the  use  of  so  weak  an  argument  by  so  strong  a  mind. 
M.  Maeterlinck  is  indeed  only  one  instance  of  the  paradox  that 
eminent  men  otten  give  illogical  reasons  for  their  belief  in  im- 
SMMTiatity.  We  must  therefore  generalise  our  enquiry  and  adc 
what  it  is  that  leads  even  men  of  genius  to  overlook  tl:^  in- 
adequacy of  their  reasons  for  this  particular  belief .  Tlie  answer 
IB  given  by  the  peychoanal3rsts,  who  have  proved  that  men's 
reasons  for  belief  in  survival  are  unconsciously  influenced  by 
the  desires  they  imperfectly  conceal.  The  basic  motives  for 
the  refuaU  to  contemplate  the  annihilation  of  the  ego  are  neither 
k)gical  nor  moral.  The  fact  is,  as  Dr.  Ernest  Jones  dechj^, 
that  "in  the  unconscious  every  one  believes  in  the  omnipotence 
ol  his  thoughts,  in  the  irresistibility  of  his  charms  and  in  the 
immortality  of  his  soul."  The  unconscious  is  not  concerned 
with  moral  and  metaphysical  reasons  for  survival.  The  uncon- 
scious feels  the  primitive  will  to  live.  Death  has  no  meaning 
for  this  level  of  tne  psvche,  which  refuses  to  think  of  the  extinc- 
tion of  itself  and  of  the  objects  to  whom  its  love  and  interest 
have  been  transferred.  In  the  unconscious  dream-thoughts 
n^en  appear  to  be  alive  many  years  after  their  death;  time  is 
abali»hed  and  the  ego  only  "dies"  or  disappears  in  order  to  be 
reborn.  The  conscious  aiguments  are  therefore  after-thoughts 
or  rationalisations  of  the  primitive  wishes.  The  great  uncon- 
mjoua  weight  of  lowly  psycho-biological  desires  accounts  for 
the  aooeptance  of  many  an  argument,  that,  without  this  support, 
would  be  spumed  by  all  intelligent  men.  Likewise  the  will  to 
U^tieve  in  survival  without  proof  or  quia  impo^sibile  is  due  to 
tH^  unbounded  egoism  of  the  unconscious  mind.  Religious 
fiuth  in  the  eternal  moral  values  of  the  soul  has  its  roots  in  the 
itupixune  worth  of  the  unconscious  ego  in  its  own  estimation; 
tvuil  Uiliaf  in  immortal  life  is  a  barrier  against  the  fearful  thought 
uf  wanted  powers — powers  which  seem  immense  and  are  checked 
i4Uil  Uuuted  by  an  indifferent  world.  A  rationalistic  psychology 
turt  supposed  that  the  original  cause  of  belief  in  immortality  was 
iho  faho  reasoning  of  primitive  man  who  believed  he  saw  his 
Jv.*U  friends  aKve  m  the  world  of  his  dreams.  The  new  psychol- 
^^\>  NAihich  seeks  for  wishes  beneath  thoughts,  declares  that 
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the  savage  saw  his  dead  living  in  dreams  because  he  could  not 
conceive  the  intolerably  unpleasant  thought  of  the  annihilation 
of  those  who  ministered  to  the  pleasure  of  his  beloved  and  im- 
mortal self.  The  non-existence  of  time  for  the  unconscious 
mind  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  for  many  years  after  their  deatii 
some  parents  continue  to  exercise  a  repressive  and  harmful 
influence  over  their  family  who  only  consciously  accept  the  fact 
of  their  freedom,  and  show  their  bondage  and  fear  in  the  dream- 
products  of  their  unconscious  life.  An  expression  of  the  adult's 
unconscious  refusal  to  face  the  fact  of  death  sometimes  openly 
appears  upon  the  lips  of  the  child.  The  following  conversation 
reported  by  Dr.  Jung  makes  this  dear. 

Anna,  aged  three,  asks:  "Grandiwunma,  why  have  you  audi  faded 

^yesT" 

Qrandmamma:  "Because  I  am  old  now." 

Anna:  "But  that  means  that  you  will  be  young  again." 

Grandmamma:  "No,  I  shall  get  older  and  older,  you  know,  and  then  I 

diall  die." 

Anna:  'Tee,  and  then?" 

Grandmamma:  "Then  I  shall  be  an  anffeL" 

Anna:  "And  then  will  you  become  a  bttie  child  again?" 

In  night-dreams  and  to  some  extent  in  day-dreams  is  realised 
the  desire  of  the  self-centered  psyche  for  a  free  and  endless 
exercise  of  its  powers  in  a  perfect  world.  In  metaphysical  opin- 
ions and  religious  hopes  the  unconscious  wishes  nave  to  com- 
promise with  the  scientific  interest  in  external  reality.  In  men 
of  poetical  imagination  like  M.  Maeterlinck,  we  see  the  fight 
of  self-love  for  dominance,  and  the  consequent  imperfect  ration- 
alization of  unconscious  desire.  M.  Maeterlinck,  we  conclude, 
is  led  to  use  bad  reasons  in  support  of  his  belief  in  immortality 
because  this  belief  is  a  necessary  symbol  of  his  unconscious  de- 
sires, which  dominate  the  thou^ts  in  his  conscious  creed. 
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(i)    Die  Natumen  und  ihre  PhUowphie.    Ein  Kapitel  lum  Wettkriag. 

Kronen  Tasohenausgabe.    i6tlH25th  thousand.   Small  8vo.   Leipng, 

A.  Kroner.    Pp.  im- 
(a)   BinfiUirunf  in  dU  PtyefuAogie.  ^erter  Abdruck.    i9tli-35d  thousand. 
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schaft  "Neue  Bahnen.")     8vo.     Leipng,  l>QRBehe  Buchhandlung. 

Pp,  vi.,  123. 

(3)  Grundriss  der  P$yehohifie.  Dreisehnte  Auflage.  With  2$  illustra- 
tions.   Larae  8yo.    Leipsis,  A.  KrOner.    Pp.  xvi.,  A14. 

(4)  Vdlkerpeyaiologie.  Eine  Untersuchungder  EntwicidungBgBsetse  von 
Sprache.  Mythus  und  Sitte.  Vol.  ix.  Das  Recht.  Large  8yo.  Leip- 
sig,  A.  Kroner.    Pp.  xviii.,  484. 

(5)  Das  ReformoHonrfeet,  Beitr&ge  von  Protestanten  und  Kathol&en: 
Avenanus,  Bonus,  Ehicken,  G^er,  Qogarten,  HofiFmann,  Mumbauer, 
Natorp,  rlanck|  Roethe,  Rosegger,  TOnnies.  Troeltsch.  Weind, 
Wundt.  Flumcnrift  173  des  DQreroundes.  Large  8vo.  Mtknchen, 
Q.  D.  W.  CaUwey.   Pp.49- 

1919 
(i)    VofUtungen  iXber  die  Menechen-  und  Tienede,     Sechste,  neubear- 
beitete  Aufla^.    With  53  illustrations.    Large  8vo.    Leipsig,    L. 
Voes.    Pp.  xvL,  579. 

(2)  VMerpsydwlogie.  Eine  Untersuchung  der  Entwioklunpsgesetie  von 
Si>rache,  Mvthus  und  Sitte.  Vol.  iiL  Die  Kunst  Dntte,  neubear- 
beitete  Auflage.  ^th  62  illustrations.  Large  8vo.  Leipsig,  A. 
Kroner.    Pp.  xii.,  62^ 

(3)  Syetem  der  Pkiioaophie,  ^erte,  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  2  vols. 
Lar^  8vo.    Leipzig,  A.  KrOner.    Pp.  xvi.,  436;  vi.,  304. 

(4)  Logtk.  Eine  Untersuchung  der  I^inzipien  der  &kenntnis  und  der 
Methoden  wissenschaftlicher  Forschung.  VoL  i.  Allgemeine  Logik 
und  Erkenntnistheorie.  Vierte,  neubearbeitete  Auflage.  With  illus- 
trations.   Lex.    8vo.    Stuttgart,  F.  Enke.    Pp.  xvi.,  654. 

1920 
(i)    VMerpeyehologie,    Eine  Untersuchung  der  Entwicklunfwesetae  you 

Sprache,  M^hus  und  Sitte.   Vol.  x.   ICultur  und  Gesdud^te.   Large 

8vo.   Leipzig,  A.  KrOner.   Pp.  ix.,  478. 
(2)    Die  Zukwrft  der  KvUur.    Schhisskiapitel  aus  Band  x.  der  VMer- 


peycholoffie,    8vo.    Leipzig,  A.  KrOner.  ^  Pp^  54. 


(3)  VMerpeyehologie,    Eine  ^tersuchung  der  Entwicklungqgesetse  von 

?prache,  Mythus  und  Sitte.    VoL  iv.    Mythus  und  Rdigbn^  erster 
dl.   DritteAufla^.    With  8  illustrations.     Large  8vo.    Leipzig, 
A.  KrOner.   Pp.  xiL,  587. 

(4)  Die  WMcaladrophs  und  die  deuteche  Phiiosaphie.  Beitrftge  sur 
Philoeophie  des  deutschen  Idealismus.  (VerOffentljchungen  der 
deutschen  philoeophischen  GeseUschafL  herausgegeben  von  A.  Hoff- 
mann. Folge  der  Beihefte.)  Sechster  Heft.  8vo.  Erfurt,  K^ysersohe 
Buchhandlung.   Pp.  16. 

(5)  BHebtes  undBrkanntee,    Large  8vo.   Stuttgart,  A.  KrOner.    Pp.  xiL, 


(6)  ^tnUHung  in  die  PkUoeopkie,  Achte  Auflage.  Mit  einem  Anhang^ 
etc.   Large  8vo.    Stuttgart,  A.  KrOner.   Pp.  xviii.   aaB. 

(7)  Orundrise  der  PeyMiof/ie.  Vierzehnte  Auflage.  With  23  illustra- 
tions.   Large  8vo.    Stuttgart,  A.  KrOner.    Pp.  xvi.    414. 

(8)  Logik.  Eine  Untersuchung  der  Prinzipien  der  Erkenntnis  und  der 
Methoden  wissenschafthcher  Forschung.  Vol.  ii.  Logdk  der  exakten 
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(i)   Logik.    Eine  Untenuchimg  der  Frimipien  der  EAwintniii  und  der 
Metboden  wiaBeiMchftftlichBr  Forachmig.   V<^  iiL    LogQc  der  Qdslfl^ 
wiflBeoaehaf ten.  Vierte,  umgearbeitete  Auflage.  Lex.  8vo.  StuUgMri, 
F.  Enke.    Pp.  ziL,  693. 

(2)  Klmne  S€hnflen.    VoL  iiL    Large  avo.    Stuttgart,  A.  Erfiner.    F|>. 

(3)  Pro/Seme  der  VdUcervtyduHogie.  Zweite,  vennehrte  Auflage.  Large 
8vo.    Stuttgart,  A.  KrOoer.    I^.  vi.,  217. 

(4)  RkmenU  of  Folk  P9ydu)logy:  Otitfinet  of  a  Ptyehdofgiad  HiiUnjf  cf 
the  Deodopment  of  Mankind.  Authoriied  tranalatioii  by  £.  L.  Sduuib. 
[Revised  editicm.  ]  London,  George  Allen  &  Unwin,  Ltd. ;  New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Co.    ^.  zxiii.,  532. 
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KrOnexB  Taachenauagabe.    36tli-30th  thousand.    Small  8vo.    Stutt- 


mrt.  A.  KiAn^.    Pp.  154.  _ 


(6)  SfiaMet  und  Erkanntea.  Zweite  Auflage.  Large  avo.  Stuttgart, 
A.  Kroner.    Pp.  xii.,  999. 

(7)  Vdikerpeyduitogie.  Eine  Untenuehung  der  EntwioklungMesetae  von 
£fpraehe,  Mythus  und  Sitte.  Vol.  i.  I>ie  Sprache,  enter  Tm.  Vierte 
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(8)  MetaphyM,  In  Die  Kultur  der  Gemiwart.  etc.  VoL  i.,  Abt  6. 
HerausgBgeben  von  P.  Hinneberg.  Dritte  ourehgesdiene  Auflage. 
Lex.  Sva  Leipiig,  B.  Q.  Teubner.  Pp.  x.,  408. 

NoTB. — ^The  following  publications  have  been  transfenned  from  W. 
Engelmann  to  A.  KrOner: 

187A  (2)  Utber  die  Avfgahe  der  PhSUmphie  in  der  Qegemeari, 

1876  (2)  UAer  den  Binfiuee  der  PkiUmpkie  auf  die  BrfahrunQewieeet^ 

9ehaften, 

1879  (i)  Der SmrititmuB, 

1887  (6)  Zur  Moral  der  liUrairiidien  KriUk. 

1901  (2)  SpraehifeeMchie  und  Sprachpeychologie. 

1906  (4)  S$aays. 


1907     (7)   OuUinei  of  Peyehoioqy, 
1907  (11)   Syiiem  d«r  Phiioaophie, 

1910  (7^   and  191 1  (4)  Kleine  Sdnrifien,  vols.  L,  ii. 

191 1  (6)    HypnoHemua  und  SugguHon. 

191 1     (7)    Naharwiueneehaft  und  Pevdiiotogie, 

Orundzige  der  phytioloifiadien  PwduJogie,    Sixth  and  last  edition.    3  vols. 

VMerpeyduilogie.   All  current  editions. 

Magatinei. — ^Wundt's  Piydiologisehe  Studien  ended  with  voL  xvvrhoee 
title^Mge  is  dated  1917,  thouj^  its  final  Hrfi  appeared  in  1018.  The  last 
three  piurts  (Hefte  3,  4-5  and  6)  receive  the  subtitles  Kflmghch  Sftchsisohe 
FoFBchunninstitute  in  Leipsig:  Forschungainstitut  fur  Fqrehologie,  No. 
I,  No.  2,  No.  3. 

Wundt  continued  his  consulting  editorship  of  the  Archie  f.  d.  get. 
PsycAoIo^  to  the  time  of  his  death  in  1920  (vol.  xL). 
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MINOR  STUDIES  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LAB- 

ORATORY  OF  CORNELL  UNIVERSITY 
LVIU.    An  Ezpsbhontal  Inyistiqation  op  thb  Ezpbbibncb  Which 

AcOOMPAimS  THB  SuDDBN  CXSAATION  OP  AN  AUDITORT  SlUfULUB 


By  EuBABSTH  W.  Ambm 


In  his  experiments  upoa  the  positive  afteMmage  in  audition  Bishop^ 
found  that  a  jAysicaUy  sudden  cutting  off  of  his  stimuhis-tmies  was  not 
aoeon^Mnied  by  a  sharoly  ending  tone  Tor  sensation.  The  tnuMiticm  from 
fuU  tone  through  the  changed  character  of  the  auditory  esqierience  to  the 
ultimate  disi4)pearance  of  all  sound  of  the  tone  he  called  the  "modified 
ending/'  Throu^umt  his  experiments  he  tried  to  eliminate  this  modified 
ending,  but  was  never  suooesBfuL  He  concluded,  at  the  end  of  his  research, 
that  the  modified  endinj^  might  be  "due  in  part  to  tonal  AhkUngetfiy  in 
larger  part  to  the  objective  cmiditions*'  of  his  experimental  arrangement.* 

Pboblem 

It  is  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  ccmtinue  the  investigation  of  the 
modified  ending.  Not  every  O  had  repOTted  the  modified  endinc  at 
eyerr  stimulation.  Only  a  few  expcariments  were  made  l^  Bishc^  in  which 
his  Ob  were  instructed  to  listen  for  it  at  every  stimulation.  These  few  led 
him  to  believe  that  it  was  alwasrs  present,  but  the  evidence  supporting  this 
belief  was  confined  to  the  data  obtained  from  a  few  experiments  made  at 
the  end  of  his  work.  The  fitful  manner  in  which  the  modified  ending  made 
its  way  into  the  reports  of  his  Oe  was  the  source  of  so  much  annoyance,  that 
he  sou^t  relief  from  its  irregularity  of  appearance  in  the  oosBwility  that 
it  was  really  alwasrs  present,  and  that  his  instructions  to  the  Ob  had  diverted 
them  from  it.  so  that  they  reported  it  only  when  it  was  sufficiently  striking 
to  force  itseli  upon  them.  Our  own  first  task,  then,  was  to  extend  the  num- 
bor  of  experiments  made  under  the  instruction  to  listen  for  the  modified 
ending  at  every  stimulation,  and  thus  to  discover,  if  possible,  what  its 
existential  character  might  be. 

EXPBBIMBMTAL 

Bishc^'s  results  indicated  that  the  apparatus  used  in  Series  IP  of  his 
experiments  could  be  utiUied  for  our  experiments.  In  that  form  it  was 
simpler  and  imMre  easihr  kept  in  adjustment  than  in  some  of  his  later  forms. 
The  on^  change  from  his  arrangement  in  our  first  group  of  experiments  was 
the  <musBion  <m  the  sound-pro(»  box.  We  decided  that  this  would  not  be 
needed,  because  any  echo  would  fdlow  the  final  portion  of  the  modified 

^H.  G.  Bishop,  "An  Enerimental  Investigation  of  the  Positive  After- 
image in  Audition,"  this  Joxtiimal,  33,  192 1,  305-325. 
*/btd.,  325. 
*/6td.|  310. 
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^  T1>bn.m>»uywa.m»klveou>tu>gtl>enuinberofi«nirren«»of 
■^  tepoTi  by  any  O.  and  took  no  account  of  the  fact  that  the  stimuliis- 
*?^^V]P*^Bented  to  au  Ob  at  the  same  time,  furnished  another  measure  of 
w  degree  of  agreement  among  Ob.  We  found^  upon  inyestigationy  that 
^I'ore  was  about  the  same  amount  of  contradiction  among  Ob  whether  we 
compared  the  reports  as  thcsy  are  given  in  the  summary  or  whether  we  com- 
pared  the  reports  of  all  Os  for  the  same  tone. 

Observation  of  the  modified  ending  is  verv  difficult;  indeed,  it  is  so 
difficult  that  we  trusted  to  practice  ana  the  elimination  of  echo  to  bring 
the  uniformity  of  report  which  we  desired.  Without  further  change  than 
the  bozing-up  of  the  variator  we  proceeded  with  Series  II. 

Sbbus  II 

In  this  series  60  stimuli  were  presented  in  haphasard  order,  20  for 
every  intratsity.  The  same  contradictions  which  we  found  in  Series  I  ap- 
peared again;  but  practice  worked  a  change  in  the  kind  of  report,  which 
altered  the  significance  of  the  contradictions.  In  the  beginning  the  modi- 
fied ending  was  baffling  to  every  O.  It  is  very  short;  and,  since  it  begins 
with  a  tone,  there  was  strong  predisposition  to  regard  it  as  tonal  and  to 
assign  tonal  attributes  to  it.  Our  instructions  favored  this  kind  of  report, 
thou^  they  did  not  exclude  references  to  other  observational  characters 
which  the  modified  endings  might  show.  Reference  to  these  other  charact- 
ers came  earlier  in  the  reports  of  some  Os  than  in  others,  but  the  course 
of  chimge  within  the  reports  of  aU  Os  was  similar.  Thev  began,  as  we  have 
indicated,  with  references  to  pitch,  intensity,  vocal  character,  and  more 
infrequently  to  volume.  Soon  they  began  to  mistrust  their  observations 
of  pitch  and  said  "doubtful  rise''  or  "doubtful  fall''  Another  develop- 
ment was  the  increasing  observable  complexity  of  the  ending.  It  was  not 
unitary  but  complex,  and  had  a  well-marked  temporal  course  in  spite  of 
its  brevity.  It  be0Bm  with  tone  and  ended  with  something  more  noisyt 
and  durixig  its  course  it  seemed  that  the  tone  died  awav  as  the  noise  in- 
creased. This  shift  was  ej^>ressed  sometimes  as  a  vocal  chance  like  00-oop, 
and  sometimes  as  an  "aspirate"  character  or  a  "breathiness.^'  Sometimes 
there  was  said  to  be  a  change  in  relative  intensity  or  relative  volume  be- 
tween the  two  phases  of  the  ending.  Everyone  heard  a  decided  change  in 
the  ending  of  every  tone,  but  to  give  a  verbal  account  of  it  severely  t^ted 
every  O's  descriptive  and  obs^vational  ability.  Hie  results  showed 
further  that  the  different  Ob  attended  to  different  aspects  of  the  ending, 
and  this  fact  produckl  heterogeneity  of  report  even  when  there  was  the 
unifjong  factor  of  simultaneous  observation  of  the  stimulus-tones.  The 
descriptions  were  so  varied  that  unification  into  a  typical  modified  ending 
for  every  intensity  was  well-nigh  impossible.  Eveiy  intensity  gave  the 
ending,  and  the  stSronger  the  intensity  the  more  complex  and  more  striking 
was  the  ending.  Since  it  was  our  task  to  reduce  the  variability  of  the 
descriptive  accounts,  we  made  a  second  shift  in  tedini^ue  for  Series  III,  in 
which  we  used  the  weak  stimulus  only,  on  account  of  its  simpler  ending. 

SbrisbIII 

In  spite  of  variability  in  what  the  Ob  said  about  the  nature  of  the 
modified  ending  (57  stimuu  in  this  series),  there  remains  the  more  pertinent 
fact  that  some  land  of  transitional  ending  to  the  tones  was  always  found. 
We  desired  first  to  secure  evidence  that  tones  were  never  cut  on  sharply 
for  sensation,  and  secondly  to  find  out  what  we  could  about  the  obeervaole 
character  of  the  endiog.  Throughout  our  study  we  have  always  found 
that  the  tones  showed  definite  tiansformation  as  they  died  away. 

Even  thou|^  we  did  not  find  identity  and  full  agreement  in  the  des- 
criptions, their  very  differences  can  be  turned  to  good  account.    The 
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differa&oeB  indicated  that  the  Ob  either  were  not  piddnp  out  the  same  ae> 
peete  of  the  modified  ending  for  report,  or  were  obeerymg  under  different 
depeee  <rf  profi^ency  due  to  different  aegreee  of  praetaee.  To  make  a  de> 
eenptive  ecmipoeite  picture  of  the  modified  ending  from  the  data  at  our 
diqxMal  may  be  presumptuous;  but  we  haiard  sudi  a  picture,  for  it 
shcHild  be  harmlesB,  if  it  is  regarded  as  a  tentative  construction,  and 
should  be  useful  as  a  stimulus  to  further  experimentation. 

There  is  a  temporal  course  to  the  modified  ending  which  begins  with 
the  first  notioeaUe  change  in  the  character  of  the  tone  and  ocmtinues  until 
complete  siknoe  has  set  in.    The  yerbal  account  will  suggest  that  the 


modified  ending  is  relatively  long;  but  such  a  conception  isnighly  erron- 
eous; for  its  duration  is  of  the  sanie  order  as  that  of  tne  didL  of  a  telemph 
sounder.  The  pitch,  which  was  dear  and  ringins  durinc  the  tone,  sudd^^ 
is  encroached  upon  by  a  new  quality  which  is  said  to  be  "breathy,''  **ikomyy* 
"hisqr,"  etc.  These  two  exist  together,  as  flowing  experiences,  not  static 
The  tonal  part  Himlnialtfia  and  the  noisy  part  mcreases.  The  original 
tonal  character  to  which  the  pitch  was  assigned  very  soon  disappears.  It 
is  inmoesiUe,  from  the  reports,  to  say  whether  it  dies  withmit  change, 
whether  it  grows  mate  shnll,  as  if  it  were  present  at  a  hic^ber  deme  oi 
attributive  cleamess,  or  whether  it  perhaps  underpMs  scMne  other  change. 
At  this  stage  the  experience  is  both  tonal  and  noi^y,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
decide  whether  the  tone-n<Mse  coimxmnd  has  a  new  pitch,  or  whether  it 
is  nonsense  to  mak  of  pitch  at  all.  All  agree  that  this  stage  is  qualita- 
tively different  irom  the  pure  tone;  and  it  is  certain  that  the  flatting  or 
sharping  reported  is  not  the  pitch-change  of  the  musical  shur.  Followmg 
this  middle  stase,  the  tonal  character  diminishes  to  aero  and  the  noise 
component  reaches  its  tn^Timnm  The  course  of  the  noise  begins  with  the 
breathiness  which  has  already  been  mentioned  and  progresses  into  some- 
thing hisqr  resembling  the  sound  of  «  in  thit.  It  is  very  much  softer  and 
more  breathy  than  «  out  is  similar  to  it.  The  «  passes  over  into  a  very 
soft.  non-ex|^osive,  aspirated  p  similar  to  p  in  ud,  especially  to  that  jjart 
of  the  o  which  is  made  by  dosing  the  lips  as  the  Ineath  comes  apmst 
them;  out  not  to  the  explosive  part  which  accompanies  the  openmgof 
the  lips  and  the  release  of  the  comfN^essed  air  in  the  mouth  cavity.  The 
modified  ending  could  not  be  imitated  accuratdy  by  any  O  in  qMOch;  but 
phonetic  dements  were  easily  recognisable  in  it,  even  if  there  was  not  full 
agreement  about  the  letter  yMeh  best  ejqyressed  them.  It  is  somewhat 
uncertain  whether  the  tone  ocmtinues  untfl  the  end  of  the  modified  ending] 
some  reports  say  that  it  does,  others  that  it  does  not  In  the  matter  ot 
intensity  there  is  also  uncertainty.  It  seems  |»obable  that  the  general 
intensity  of  the  modified  ending  is  less  than  the  intensitv  of  the  tone,  al- 
thourii  the  weakening  in  the  tonal  component  may  perhaps  be  oon^wn- 
sated  by  an  increasing  intensity  of  the  noi^y  component.  As  regards  the 
vowd  9uality  of  the  tone,  there  is  f airiy  goieral  agreement  that  it  is  the 
phonetic  o,  or  an  admixture  of  another  v<md  with  o.  The  dear  vowd  is, 
however,  douded  bv  an  admixture  of  the  noise  already  described.  Natur- 
ally, attributive  volume  has  no  significance  if  the  pitch  is  constant.  Re- 
ports on  pure  attributive  volume  were  made  much  more  infrequently  than 
on  other  characters,  if  th^  were  ever  made.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  coloring  of  noise  rendmd  it  impossible  to  judge  pure  tmiai  volume. 

This,  then,  completes  the  picture  which  expresses  the  best  founded 
seneralisations  from  the  results  of  Series  III.  It  had  to  b®  pieced  together 
from  reports  which  were  not  the  result  of  simultaneous  attention  of  the  Os 
to  the  same  aspect  of  the  Umes.  We  hoped,  therefore,  to  obtain  greater 
uniformity  by  requesting  them  to  attend  in  one  set  of  observations  to  pitch, 
in  another  to  vo^ty,  and  in  a  third  to  intensity.  We  devoted  an  hour's 
observaticm  to  eadi  one,  and  finished  the  experimentaticm  by  a  return  for 
an  hour  to  the  instructions  of  Series  III. 
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SEBmiy 

Ifutruetiona:  "Pick  out  tbe  most  striking  pitch  in  tbe  tone,  duxins 
its  coune,  and  listen  to  it  to  see  if  it  remains  i&  same  in  the  modified  enf 
mfi,  or  if  it  changes.  If  it  changes,  report  the  direction  of  change.  If  the 
pitch  drops  out  before  the  end  of  the  modified  ending,  tell  what  it  is  that 
foDows." 

The  effect  of  this  instruction  was  a  gain  onlv  in  this,  that  the  reiwrts 
made  were  on  i»tch.  G  said  the  pitch  dropped;  fir  found  that  it  sometimes 
rose,  sometimes  fell,  sometimes  remained  tbe  same;  for  D  it  geno^aUy 
dropped;  for  Bi  it  remained  the  same  until  it  vanished.  All  alike  reported 
an  occasional  lag^  of  something  breathy  or  aspirate  after  the  tone  had 
ceased.  Since  Bi  is  the  most  fmctasedO,  and  since  he  too.  during  the  earlier 
observations,  reported  a  change  in  pitch,  we  suggest  that  more  practice 
for  the  other  Ob  mi|^t  bring  them  to  the  same  conclusion.  H,  who  is  a 
highly  fmustased  0,  m  the  tew  observations  which  he  made  judged  that 
tbe  jutch  dropped  out,  and  that  in  so  far  as  he  could  assicpi  pitch  to  the 
nonrional  or  fees  tonal  aspirate  part  of  the  uKxlified  ending  it  flatted  at  the 
vevy  end.  This  report  is  partial  agreement  with  Bi,  at  any  rate;  the  re- 
ports of  Bi  in  some  cases  say  that  there  is  a  different  character  at  the  end 
of  tbe  modified  ending,  whidi  seems  to  be  of  lower  pitch  than  the  tone. 

InstrueHanBi  "In  this  set  of  experiments  ^rou  are  to  ^ve  your  atten* 
tkm  to  the  vowel  quality.  If  there  is  a  perceptible  transition  in  the  vowel 
quality  from  the  ending  of  the  tone  to  the  ending  of  the  modified  ending, 
express  this  transition  m  phonetic  characters;  and  describe  it  more  fuUy, 
if  possible,  in  ndiatever  additional  terms  you  choose.'' 

Except  for  G,  who  said  there  was  no  change  in  vowel  quality,  every 
O  reported  a  transition.  For  some  it  began  with  almost  pure  o,  for  othcns 
with  about  equal  purity  of  ii;  it  finished  with  something  resembling  ex- 
pbwiveness  exroessed  by  p,  h,  or  (.  Br  insoled  e  and  t  (hiring  its  course, 
but  no  other  u  indicated  intermediate  stages. 

Irutruetiana :  "In  this  set  of  e]q)eriments  you  are  to  give  your  attention 
to  intensity.  Report  the  direction  of  any  perceptible  change  in  it,  and 
add  whatever  additional  description  you  can." 

Aflain  there  was  disagreement.  The  different  Ob  did  not  agree  either 
with  themselves  or  with  one  another.  All  reported  increase,  decrease, 
and  the  same  intensity.  We  suggest  that  the  irregularity  may  be  due  in 
part  to  a  confusion  m  intensitv  and  attributive  cl^umess.  Bi  reported 
"shrillness"  which  he  never  defined;  but  it  seemed  to  resemble  either  a 
rise  in  intensity  or  an  increase  in  ckamess. 

Return  to  Original  Instrudian$.  The  added  practice  and  the  succes- 
sive directicm  of  attention  to  pitch,  vowel  quality,  and  intensity  had  a 
unifving  effect  upon  the  reports  of  pitch.  Evtry  0  except  D  said  that  the 
pitch  dropped  out  rather  than  changed;  D  reported,  in  several  cases,  that 
it  was  the  same,  with  one  report  that  it  rose.  In  other  resjiects  the  data 
taken  in  this  last  hour  were  typical  of  what  has  been  said  in  the  genera- 
lised description  of  Series  III. 

Candunona.  (i)  We  always  found  the  modified  ending  of  Bishc^'s 
experiments. 

(a)  The  modified  ending  is  certainly  qualitatively  different  from  tbe 
stimulus-tone;  but  we  cannot  be  positive  acxnit  changes  in  other  respects. 
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By  Wbluhoton  A.  THAUfAir 


In  hw  itody  '^On  tbe  After-Effeei  of  Seen  Moirement'*  WohHrnmth 
reported  a  Mfiet  of  %4  emriments,  the  last  one  of  whidi  was  conducted 
to  tee  wfaetber  an  after-effect  oi  morement  existed  in  the  aenae  of  too^ 
■mOartotfaatintbeaenaeoffli^t.^  ThereeoHwasnegatiTeyhiaeoficlaMi 
being  that  "under  the  giyen  experimental  conditionBy  no  analoeouB  after- 
effect of  morement  exiete  in  the  ease  of  toodL"*  In  tM  theoretieal  eeetiooa 
which  fdlow  the  en)erimental,  this  coochision  was  further  qualified:  ''the 
negatire  result  of  this  experiment  must  not  be  considered  as  final;  some 
obsenrations  made  ainoe  then  show  me  that  the  subject  is  worthj  of  fur- 
ther investigation."* 

The  proent  paper  rn)orts  a  series  of  ejqierinients,  which  were  under^ 
taken  in  the  interests  of  this  problem  during  the  Summer  Term  of  1921. 

Obeeiveri.— The  Ob  were  Bliss  Catherine  BraddodL  (B),  fellow  in  pagr- 
chology:  Dr.  Josq>hine  Qleason  (O).  aaaiatant  profeaaor  of  paydiolqgy  at 
Vaaaar  CoDMe;  Dr.  Kari  M.  DaDoibaeh  (D),  and  tbe  author  {T),  When 
tbe  auUior  ooservedL  Miaa  Elixabeth  Amen,  graduate  atudent  m  psydiol- 
ogy.  acted  as  J?.  All  the  Oa  were  trained  in  inteospeetioQ.  Thinr  obsenred 
an  hour  a  day,  fire  days  a  wedc,  and,  in  so  far  as  it  was  posable,  at  the 
same  hour  every  day.  B  and  G  wivked  without  knowledge  of  tbe  probfem. 

BxperimenU  i  and  2 

We  first  sought  to  reproduce  Wohlgemuth'a  experiments.  He  givea 
auch  a  meagor  account  of  them,  however,  that  instead  of  referring  to  his 
work  we  ahall  give  a  complete  deaciiption  of  the  method  and  procedure 
which  we  uaed. 

Method  and  Procedure— A  atring-belt  of  cotton  wrapping  cord.*  knotted 
at  intervale  of  4  cm.^  waa  driven  over  two  horixontal  arums  at  threerates 
of  apeed:  alow,  medium,  and  faat;  moving  req>ectively  7,  ia,  and  36  cm. 
per  aec*  The  moving  atimulua  waa  applied  to  the  under  aiae  of  the  bare 
fore-arm,  which  waa  smoothly  shaved  ao  as  to  eliminate  the  drag  and  pull 
of  the  coffd  on  the  haira.  The  fore-arma  were  alternately  uaed,  in  order  to 
exclude,  aa  f ar  aa  poeaible,  the  effecta  of  fatigue  and  the  after^magea  of 
preaaure;  oonaequently  the  direction  of  movement,  which  objectively 
waa  conatant  from  the  Ob*  left  to  ri^t,  waa  alternately  ulnar-radial  and 
radial-ulnar.  The  arm  waa  placed  between  the  two  druma,  direcUy  over 
and  at  right  angjea  to  the  lower  warp  of  the  belt.  The  hand  gra^>ed  a 
aupport,  and,  at  a  given  aignal  from  B,  O  lowered  hia  elbow  to  a  padded 
reat,  thua  bnnging  nia  arm  into  contact  with  the  moving  atimulua.  The 
hand-graap  insured  the  constancy  of  the  place  stimulated.  To  avoid 
fatigue  the  position  of  the  hand-grasp,  and  consequently  the  position  of 
atimulation,  waa  changed  between  every  two  experimenta  with  the  aame 

^BriL  Jaum.  of  Peych.^  Mon.  Siq>pL  i,  191 1, 88, 109. 

H)p.  CO.,  88. 

H>p.  eii.,  109. 

<We  firat  tried  a  ailk  thread,  the  "thin  ailk  cord"  of  Wohlgemuth,  but 
abandoned  it  aa  the  ailk  cut  the  akin  and  arouaed  complicating  aenaationa 
of  pain.  In  ita  place  we  uaed  cotton  twine,  which,  being  larger  and  aofter, 
did  not  have  the  aaw-like  ^ect  of  the  other  cord. 

*  Wohlgemuth  doea  not  atate  what  qieeda  he  uaed.  He  merely  aava  that 
"varioua  ratea"  were  employed.  We  do  not  know,  therefore,  whether  we 
duplicated  hia  e3q)erimenta  in  thia  reapeot. 
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ami.  The  areas  stimulated  were  restricted  to  positioiis  between  5  and  20 
em.  from  the  first  eaipal  folds.  Three  stimulation  times,  of  60, 120, 180  sec., 
were  used.* 

Hie  apparatus  was  so  arranged  that  the  movement  could  be  brought  to 
an  abrupt  end,  mther  with  the  cord  in  contact  with  the  arm,  or  with  it 
.  f orcsed  away  from  the  arm. 

In  the  first  series  of  eroeriments  the  cord  was  forced  away;  in  the 
second,  the  cord  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm.  In  each 
series  every  stimulation  time  was  used  with  every  rate  of  movement  and 
the  whole  repeated  5  times,  making  a  total  of  45  experiments  for  evefy  O. 
The  e]q)eriments  were  conducted  in  haphasard  order. 

DireeHons, — ^The  directions  used  in  these  eroeriments  were:  "At 
the  Iteadjr'  signal  place  your  arm  in  position.  At  'Now*^  dose  your  eyes 
and  lower  your  elbow  to  the  padded  rest.  A  continuous  moving  stimmus 
will  be  applied  to  your  arm.  When  the  objective  movement  has  ceased 
and  the  resulting  phenomena  have  run  their  course,  give  a  complete  ac- 
count of  them.''^  Tl^se  instructions  brought  out  such  a  great  mass  of 
extraneous  data  regarding  the  sensations  and  perceptions  aroused  during 
the  objective  stimulation  that  the  following  was  added.  "Just  before  the 
objective  movement  is  stopped  E  will  give  a  second  lleady,  Now*  signal. 
Give  particular  attention  m  your  report  to  the  phenomena,  if  any,  which 
occur  after  the  objective  movement  ceases." 

RetuUs. — Nothing  was  said  in  the  instructions  about  after-images 
of  movement;  indeed,  as  we  observed  above,  two  of  the  Os  worked  without 
knowledge  ojf  the  problem.  We  exi>ectea,  nevertheless,  since  the  Os' 
attention  was  directed  to  the  interval  immediately  following  the  objective 
movement,  Uiat  reports  of  negative  after-effects  would  be  given  u  such 
phenomena  occurred.  And  such  phenomena  did  occur.  All  Os  reported 
mstances  in  which  the  objective  movement  was  followed  by  a  movement 
in  the  opposite  direction.  The  percent,  of  times  these  negative  after-images 
of  movement  were  reported  is  diown  in  Tables  I  and  II.  The  results  of 
the  &8t  series  of  experiments,  those  in  which  the  cord  was  removed  from 
the  arm,  are  shown  in  Table  I;  the  results  of  the  second  series,  those  in 
which  the  cord  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm,  are  shown 
in  Table  II. 

TablbI 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  that  an  after-effect  of  movement  was 
observed  when  the  cord  was  removed  from  contact. 

Rats  Slow                     Mbdhtm  Fast 

Time  in  sec.:  60    120    180  60    120    180  60    120    180 

B  20     40      40  20     60     40  o       o      20 

D  000            000  000 

00  000            000  000 

T  000            000  0020 

TablbII 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  that  an  after-effect  of  movement  was 
observed  when  the  cord  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact 

Rats  Slow  Mbdiuu  Fast 

Timeinsec.:  60    120    180  60    120    180  60    120    180 

B  40400  406040  202040 

D  20       00  20200  0020 

00  20       00  0200  0020 

T  000  o      20      20  o      20     20 

*Again.  Wohlgemuth  is  not  explicit;  he  merely  reports  'the  ex- 
periments lasted  from  1-3  minutes.''  Loc  eii. 
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Ib  Uw  I  ijii  !■■■!■  of  Series  i,  mkf  tvo  Ol  B  sd  r,  icparted  th« 
itflcr-cCeci;  bat  »  Series  a,  afl  Oi  i 
ionriT  dexribed  m  a  'ieik  bacJiiiMik,"  a 
a  "^mmt  drift  faackwanK''  i^  "  bAcfawd 

ofVBCBt,"  a  'niackvafd  naiiiMt,'"  and  a 
The  nOe,  extent,  and  dnntkHi  of  tbe  8obieetii«  1 
abhr:  it  was  dttribf d  aa  i^ad  i 
asof  longdnratkiandasof  rfwrt. 

The  after-clleet  was  noted  move  freaxBthr  when  tlw 
sifciwi d  fn  innsin  ia  umlsi  t  ailh  tin  sihi  thsa  ■In  ■  it  i 
imiuently  iriiea  the  mrdiiyii  gate  of  i 

the  last  or  the  alow  late  was  eBoplGT^w.  .»  ««««»  u«.|ww^  w«c 
sJinnriiw  was  a|i|ilied  for  I30  see.  tliaii  when  it  was  siipliBd  for  the  1 
orthorter  inten'iJiL 

We  leeofpiae  that  the  nega***^  aftq^maBe  of^siiuint  occwnndtoo 
iuCnMiuentlj  m  our  eipcricnee  to  pcuuit  of  our  drawing  oondnaianB  r^- 
gtfdingthecunditioMsofits  appeaianee.  Onronlydaim  s  that  our  resahs 
daDOMtiBte  the  eristenee  of  an  aftcr-clleet  of  mofvement  in  the  seue  of 
toudi  analoflous  to  that  in  the  sense  of  si^it. 

Compulsonr  cunditioiis  weie  not  obtained  for  any  of  the  Ob.  The 
closest  i^ipioadi  was  with  B,  who  rmirted  the  negMi^e  after-effeet  in 
both  series  of  enMriments  in  60%  of  the  eases  when  the  medium  rate  of 
movement  and  tne  120  see,  stimnwtion  were  used.  Hiat  wo  did  not  obtain 
compnlwotv  conditioos  we  bdiered  to  be  dne  to  the  fact  that  only  small 
axeas  of  the  din,  areas  approodmaldy  i  mm.  z  50  mm.  in  extent,'  woe 
stimulated.  It  is  tine,  as  our  results  themselvee  demonstrate,  and  as 
Wohlgemuth  deaxfy  riiowed  in  the  field  of  yisioo,  that  an  after^ect  may 
be  obtained  when  the  objeetivdy  moving  stinmhis  is  confined  to  veiy  s^ifi 
areas;  but  there  is  nothing  in  our  result^  nor.  as  we  read  Wohlgemuth,  is 
there  anjTthing  in  his  results,*  that  would  lead  OB  to  bdiere  smaU  areas  are 
as  eompulsofy  as  large.  In  the  endeavor,  thoef ore,  to  obtain  00 
conditions  and  to  eframine  the  effect  of  siae  upon  the  ilhision,  we  i 
in  the  following  eiperimente,  the  dimmaions  of  the  stimuhis. 

BappgfWKirft  3  €wd  4 
Miihod  and  Froeedun, — ^In  experiments  3  and  4  the  width  of  the  stim- 
ulus was  increased  by  rei^adngtlie  string  belt  l^  a  muslin  band  la  cm. 
wide.    Hie  ai^aratus  used  in  JSxperiments  i  and  2  was  otherwise  un- 
changed. 

The  method  of  procedure,  however,  was  changed,  (i)  Five  stim- 
ulation times  of  10, 20, 30, 60  and  120  sec  were  empl^red  instead  of  three; 
and  (2)  the  number  m  repetitions  was  reduced  from  five  to  three.  Tlie 
stimulation  times  were  increased  in  number  in  order  that  a  greater  tem- 
poral variaticm  mi^t  be  obtained  and  the  effect  of  duration  be  more  easily 
observed.  The  extreme  stimulation  of  180  sec.  was  omitted  because  we 
found  that  it  was  not  as  effective  as  the  120  sec.  interval  The  number  of 
times  Uie  various  experiments  were  repeated  was  reduced  to  three  because 
of  pressure  <rf  time. 

mie  diameter  of  the  cord  was  imm.  The  length  of  the  area  stimulated 
varied  for  the  different  Oa;  10  successive  measurements  for  every  O  gave 
the  following:  B,  32  mm.  ±3.1;  D,  39  mm.  ±3.7;  O,  31  mm.  ±  3.0; 
T,  30  nmL  +  2^ 

H>ne  m  Wohlgemuth's  experiments— the  23ad-^was  undertaken 
'for  the  purpose  of  examining  Exner's  statement  that  an  after-effect  is 
only  procniced  by  moving  sunaoes  of  some  sise"  U^.  e»t.,  73).  Wohlgemuth 
used  surfaces  as  small  as  0.075mm.  x  5  mm.  and  found  that  negative  after- 
effects were  still  produced.  He  did  not,  however,  quantify  his  datiL  or 
compare  the  aftereffect  produced  by  small  areas  with  that  produced  by 
large. 
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In  the  experiments  of  Series  3  the  cloth  band  was  remoyed  from  the 
aim  when  the  objective  movement  ceased;  m  those  of  Series  4  it  was  al- 
lowed to  remain  in  contact  with  the  ann. 

RenUU. — All  of  the  Os,  in  both  series  of  experiments,  reported  the 
negative  after^ect  of  movement.  The  same  desmptive  tenns  were  used 
asbefore. 

In  the  experiments  of  Series  3,  those  in  which  the  belt  was  removed 
from  the  arm,  a  new  aftereffect  was  reported,  which,  like  Benussi's  loop 
and  bow  movements,*  seemed  to  leave  the  sldn.  It  was  described  in  sucn 
torms  as:  "movement  away,"  "movement  off,"  "movement  from."  We 
do  not  Imow  whether  these  experiences  were  the  result  of  the  sudden  forma- 
tion of  a  negative  pressure  gradient,  or  of  a  stimulus-error;  it  may  suffice 
at  present  to  note  that  thi^  occurred,  and  that  the^r  were  not  classified 
with  the  negative  after-images  of  movement  with  wmch  we  are  now  con- 
cerned. 

There  was  Uttle  difference  in  the  results  between  the  two  series  of 
experiments,  or  among  the  various  speeds  of  stimulation.  The  differences 
among  the  stimulation  times,  however,  were  quite  marked:  the  10  and  20 
sec.  stimulations  gave  very  few  negative  after-effects,— none  in  fact  for 
D  and  G,— whereas  the  longer  stimulation  times  gave  the  after-effect  in 
33,  22,  26,  and  32  percent,  of  the  experiments  for  B,  D.  O,  and  T  re- 
spectively. At  these  longer  intervals,  the  cases  occurred  about  equally 
often. 

The  negative  after-effect  of  movement  was  reported  more  frequently 
in  these  experiments  than  in  those  of  Series  i  anci  2,  but  still  compulsing 
conditions  were  not  obtained.  An  increase  of  width  alone  was  not  suffi- 
cient; therefore,  in  the  following  experiments,  the  length  of  the  area  sti- 
mulated was  also  increased. 

ExperimenU  s  o^  ^ 

Method  and  Procedure. — ^The  apparatus  in  experiments  ^  and  6  was 
adjusted  so  that  the  stimulus  could  be  applied  longitudinally.  A  rest, 
supporting  the  arm  at  the  hand  and  elbow,  was  built  over  one  of  the  drums 
at  an  ang^e  of  about  4^**,  so  that  the  rotating  belt  could  be  raised  or  lowered 
by  means  of  a  movable  taUe  pivoted  at  the  lower  end  of  the  rest,  and  con- 
tact with  the  arm  could  thus  be  made  or  broken.  The  belt.  12  cnL  wide, 
made  oi  the  coarsest  cordurc^  obtainaUe,  was  driven  at  the  same  three 
rates  of  speed  used  in  the  previous  experiments.  The  shaved  under  sur- 
faces of  the  forearms  were  alternately  used.  The  direction  of  movement 
was  peripheral,  from  elbow  to  wrist.  Three  stimulation  times  of  30,  60  and 
120  sec  were  employed.  The  length  of  the  stimulated  areas  was  approx- 
imately 18  cm.,  the  width,  that  of  the  forearm.  In  the  experiments  of 
Series  5,  the  table  was  lowcoed  and  the  belt  was  allowed  to  fall  away  from 
the  arm;  in  those  of  Series  6,  the  movement  was  abruptly  stopped  and  the 
belt  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm.  In  each  series  every  stim- 
ulation time  was  used  three  times  in  haphasard  order  with  every  rate,  thus 
making  a  total  in  each  series  of  27  experiements  for  every  O.  The  same 
instructions  were  used  as  in  the  previous  experiments. 

ReeuiU, — ^As  in  the  other  experiments,  all  Ob  reported  the  nc^tive 
after-image  of  movemmt.  Mc»e  cases  were  reported  m  these  than  in  any 
of  ih»  previous  series.  Their  distribution  shows  that  the  stimulus  was  more 
effective  when  it  remained  in  c<Hitaot  with  the  skin  after  the  interruption 

*V.  Benussi,  Kinematohaptische  Erscheinungen,  Arch,  /.  d,  gee. 
Peifdi.,  29,  1913,  385;  Kinematohaptische  Scheinbewegung  und  Auffas- 
sungBumformung,  Ber.  O.  d.  VI.  Kong.  f.  exp.  Peych.,  1914,  31;  Versuche 
sur  Analyse  taktil  erwedder  Scheinbewegungen,  Arm.  f.  d.  gee.  Peyeh., 
36,  1916,  59. 
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of  tbe  ol^ieethre  mafrement  than  when  it  was  nmawtd:  and  L . 

that  there  was  Httk  dillmoee  among  the  latet  and  the  tunea  of  fltimo^^ 
— what  little  advantage  existed  was,  howerer,  in  the  diveetkm  of  the  CMter 
rates  and  the  longer  tames. 

Though  moie  leiMrts  of  the  after^ffeei  were  given  in  these  entoMHta 
than  in  «mr  of  the  previoos  ones  we  still  faded  to  reahae  eompAoty  eoA- 
ditiona.  Tins  faihire  we  beUered  to  be  dne  to  the  inadeqoaey  of  the  i 
ubitaon.  The  eordurc^  belt,  on  which  we  had  set  great  hope,  proved  i 
iif aetory.   It  was  so  soft  and  smooth,  and  the  eormgations  were  i 

together,  that  the  Ob  frequently  had  diflieulty  in  pereeiving  mo 

even  duriiig  the  ob)eetive  stimulataon;  at  times  the  movement  adapted 
out  and  onqr  a  duU  presMoe  remained;  at  other  times,  when  the  obje^ive 
movement  was  perceived,  the  direction  shifted.^  It  was  not  unuBual  for 
the  Os  to  report  that  the  direction  had  fluctuated  3  or  4  times  during  the 
course  of  a  sing^  stimulation.  It  was  indeed  suiprifling  tiiat  so  many  re- 
ports of  the  after-effect  were  obtained  under  such  po<«  conditions.  In  view 
of  these  facts,  we  decided  to  repeat  the  eqieriments  with  a  more  effective 
stimulus. 

BxperimenU  7  and  8 

lf€(Aod  and  Pyoeeifiir0.— In  experiments  7  and  8  a  coarsely  coRugnted 
mudin  cloth  was  used  in  place  ci  tbe  cordurgy.  The  corrugations  were 
made  bv  sewing  small  pieces  of  doth  2  cm.  wide  at  separations  of  4  cm. 
acrosB  the  belt.  The  apparatus  used  in  Experiments  5  and  6  was  othmrise 
unchanged. 

The  method  of  procedure,  however,  was  altered  in  two  respects,  (i) 
Hie  direction  of  tbe  movement  was  changed  from  peripl|ml  to  central; 
and  (2)  onlv  two  rates  of  stimulation  were  emplojrea,  which  we  shall  de> 
signate,  to  bring  them  into  line  with  the  rates  already  used,  as  *tm^*  and 
'very  fast'.  The  rate  of  movement  during  the  fast'  stimulation  was  59  cm. 
per  sec.,  approximatehr  the  fast'  speed  used  in  the  other  e]q)eriments; 
that  during  the  'very  ust'  stimulation  was  109  cm.  per  see.,  approximately 
three  times  the  speed  of  the  fast'  rate.  Otherwise  the  same  procedure  was 
fdlowed  as  in  Experiments  5  and  6.  The  instructions  were  not  rfianged. 
In  the  experiments  61  Series  7,  the  belt  was  allowed  to  fall  away  from  the 
arm;  in  those  of  Series  8  the  movement  was  stepped  while  the  belt  re- 
mained in  contact  with  the  arm. 

RetulU, — ^The  percent,  of  times  that  the  negative  after-effect  of  move- 
ment was  reported  m  these  experiments  is  shown  in  Tables  III  and  IV. 


TablbUI 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  the  after^ect  was  reported  when  the 
belt  was  allowed  to  fall  from  the  arm,  distributed  according  to  the  rate  of 
the  <^jective  movement  and  the  duration  of  the  stimulation. 


Rats 

Fast 

VbbtFabt 

Time  in  sec.: 

30 

60 

120 

30 

60         120 

B 

100 

100 

100 

33 

33           33 

0         Q 

33 

33 

f7 

100 

33           67 

G 

33 

33 

67 

100 

100             0 

T 

0 

0 

0 

67 

33          100 

^"Theee  experiences  were  analogous  to  those  in  the  Bourdon  illusion. 
Cf,  B.  Bourdon,  La  perception  vieudU  de  Veepaee^  1902, 176, 194. 
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Table  lY 

Showing  the  percent,  of  times  the  after-effect  was  rroorted  when  the  belt 
was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm,  distrurated  according  to 
the  rate  of  the  objective  movement  and  the  duration  of  the  stimulation. 


Rati 

Fast 

VsbtFabt 

Time  in  see.: 

30 

60 

120 

30 

60         120 

B 

67 

67 

100 

100 

67           67 

D 

67 

100 

100 

33 

67          100 

0        G 

33 

100 

100 

100 

100         100 

T 

0 

0 

67 

33 

100          100 

These  tables  show  that  compulsory  conditions  were  obtained  for  all 
Ob,  Certain  combinations  of  rate  and  duration,  more  or  less  peculiar  to 
every  O,  invariably  produced  the  negative  after-effect,  lliou^  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  cases  seems  to  indicate  a  tendency  for  the  p&nomenon 
to  occur  at  the  faster  rates  and  the  longer  durations,  we  recognise  tiiat  too 
few  experiments  were  performed  to  justify  us  in  drawing  any  gencoral 
eonchisions  regarding  these  variables. 

We  feel  justified,  however,  in  concluding,  from  the  data  at  hand,  that 
the  conditions  are  more  compelling  for  the  perception  when  the  stimulus 
is  not  removed  from  the  arm;  that,  in  other  words,  pressure  stimulation 
eontinued  after  the  cessation  of  the  objective  movement  is  conducive  to 
the  perception  of  the  negative  after-effect.  This  conclusion  is  warranted 
not  only  by  the  fact  that  compulsory  conditions  were  obtained  more  f re- 
quentljy  when  the  belt  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm  than 
when  it  was  removed,  as  shown  in  Tables  lU  and  IV,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  more  cases  of  tne  after-effect  were  reported  in  the  expenments  of 
Series  8  than  in  those  of  Series  7.  Indeed,  this  conclusion  is  corroborated  by 
the  results  of  all  our  experiments:  more  cases  of  the  aft«>effect  were  re- 
ported, as  is  deariy  shown  in  Table  V,  in  the  experiments  of  Series  a,  4, 
6,  and  8.  i,  e.,  in  those  in  which  the  stimulus  was  allowed  to  remain  in  con- 
tact with  the  arm  after  the  objective  movement  had  ceased,  than  in  those 
of  Series  i,  3,  5,  and  7,  the  series  in  which  the  objective  stimulus  was 
removed." 

TablbV 

Showing  the  number  of  times  the  after-effect  was  reported  in  the  dif- 
ferent expenments:  those  in  which  the  stimulus  was  removed,  and  those 
in  which  it  was  allowed  to  remain  in  contact  with  the  arm. 


Rbmovkd 

Contact 

Exp.         Number  times  after- 

Exp. 

Number  times  after- 

effect reported 

effect  repeated 

I                          13 

2 

26 

3                          19 

t 

28 

5                          17 

28 

7                          40 

8 

53 

Total                       89 

Total 

135 

"A  total  of  1080  esqperiments  was  performed.  Half  were  performed  with 
the  stimulus  removed,  and  half,  under  otherwise  identical  conditions,  with 
the  stimulus  continued  in  contact  after  the  objective  movement  had  ceased. 
When  the  stimulus  was  removed  the  after-^ect  was  reported  89  times, 
in  16  percent,  of  the  experiments;  when  contact  was  contmued  the  after- 
effect was  reported  135  times,  in  25  percent,  of  the  experiments.  This 
difference  is  too  large  to  be  due  to  chance. 
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These  results  accord  with  those  of  Wohlgemuth  in  the  field  of  visioiL 
Wohlgemuth  found  'that  it  is  far  more  difficult  to  discover  the  after-effect 
in  the  subjective  field  of  vision  than  in  the  objective.  In  other  words, 
the  after-cfiect  is  more  easily  discovered  if  the  field  of  vision  is  filled."^' 
By  'subjective',  Wohlgemuth  means  the  field  of  vision  when  the  objective 
movement  is  interrupted  by  dosing  the  eyes, — a  condition  comparable 
to  the  removal  of  the  cutaneous  stmiuhis;  by  'objective',  he  means  the 
field  when  the  movement  has  stopped  and  the  eyes  are  open  and  focused 
iqx>n  the  fixation  point, — a  condition  comparable  to  the  retention  of  the 
static  cutaneous  stimulus  on  the  skin. 

Experiment  9 

In  order  to  ascertain  the  effect  of  movement  upon  some  other  area  of 
the  body  a  few  experiments  were  conducted  upon  the  cidf  of  Ta  leg. 
This  part  of  the  body  was  chosen  as  it  was  the  only  other  area  that  could 
be  stimulated  without  radically  altering  the  apparatus.  Mr.  W.  A.  An- 
drews, a  graduate  student  in  psychology,  acted  as  E  during  these  observa- 
tions. 

With  the  exception  that  the  direction  of  the  movement  was  peripheral, 
from  the  knee  towards  the  foot,  the  apparatus  was  used  exacUy  as  in  Ex- 
periments 7  and  8. 

ResuiU, — ^The  results  of  the  previous  eimeriments  were  confirmed. 
Negative  after-images  were  again  reported.  As  far  as  7  was  able  to  discern, 
the  after-effect  on  the  leg  was  as  pronounced  as  that  upon  the  fore-arm. 
These  results^  therefore,  lead  us  to  believe  that  an  af ter-^ect  of  movement 
may  be  obtamed  in  the  sense  of  touch  from  any  part  of  the  body  tiiat  is 
adequately  stimulated. 

Experiment  lo 

After  we  had  obtained  compulsorv  conditions,  a  few  experiments 
were  performed  in  which  the  Os  were  asked  to  describe  the  negative  af tei^ 
^ects  in  strictly  psychological  terms. 

The  apparatus  and  method  used  in  Experiments  7  and  8  were  again 
employed. 

The  instructions  were  altered  to  read  as  follows:  "In  the  previous 
experiments  you  reported  negative  after-images  of  movement.  You  are 
now  to  concentrate  upon  the  description  of  these  processes.  At  Iteady, 
Now'  the  objective  movement  will  cease;  when  the  rttulting  phenomena 
have  run  their  course,  describe  the  processes  in  strictly  pqrchological 
terms." 

ReeuUs. — ^An  analysis  of  the  introspections  yielded  the  following  re- 
sults. 

(i)  The  negative  after-images  of  movement  were  variously  localised 
by  the  different  Os.   At  times  the  Os  reported  that  the  movement  was 
cutaneous,  at  times  that  it  was  subcutaneous,  and  at  other  times  a  com- 
bination of  the  two.  Excerpts,  selected  by  way  of  illustration,  are: 
(B)  "Creeping  along  surface" 
"Movement  uniform,  smooth,  weak,  eubcutaneaue" 
"Movement  cutaneous  aa  well  aa  eubcutaneous." 
(D)  "Lic^t,  filmy  pressures  which  seemed  to  envdop  the  arm  and 
float  toward  the  wnst." 

"Weak,  lidit  pressure,  like  puff  of  air  moving  on  surface  of  ekin 
with  a  duller,  deader,  dee^,  more  diffuse  pressure  hdow  the  skin" 
(G)  "Even  pressure  moving  o^cm^  arm." 
"flow  of  pressure  through  the  arm." 

"Brifi^t,  tin^Ung  pressure  which  moved  down  the  arm,  accompan- 
ied by  a  dull  pressure  which  was  deeper  within  the  skin." 

"Op.  cO.,  31,  III. 
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(T)  'Imprcerion  of  movement  floftting  ahng  BimJ* 
"Moyement  seemed  to  be  in,  rather  than  along,  the  ann." 
(2)  The  Quality  of  the  after-effect  varied  with  the  localisation.  When 
localised  in  the  cutaneous  tissues^  the  after-imaces  were  described  as 
"bright  tickle,"  "lic^t  contact/'  "hvely  preaBure;'^when  localised  in  the 
subcutaneous  tissues,  th^  were  described  as  "vague,"  "dull,"  "dead," 
"deep,"  pressures.  Ebuunples  are  chosen  from  the  reports  of  D  and  O: 

(D)  "Aftef^ect  of  movement  good Quality  of  the 

after-images  bright,  livdy  pressure,  and  deep,  dvU,  diffuse  pree- 

sure." 

"Bright  tickle  sensations  which  moved  along  the  surface  of  the  skin." 

"Light  superficial  contact  which  seem  to  float  along  skin." 

(Cf)  "After  the  objective  movement  ceased  at  first  perceived  a 

bright,  liody  pressure  which  seemed  to  shift  toward  the  wrist;  then 

a  vague,  dtul  pressure  localised  deeper  within  the  arm." 

S)  The  interval  between  the  cessation  of  the  objective  stimulation 
e  appearance  of  the  af tei^«ffect  varied  considerably  in  length.  At 
times  it  was  very  short,  and  the  negative  after-images  seemed  immediately 
to  occur: 

(D)  (The  objective  movement  was)  "immediately  followed  by  a 

short  ierk  backwards." 

(T)  "Movement   perceived   (w   soon  m   objective   movement 

ceased." 

At  other  times  it  was  longer,  and  the  negative  after-images  were  slow 


impeanng: 
lb)  'Oaght,    fihn; 


,_ ,     — =n-  r    "^y    pressures   which    seemed    to float 

toward  the  wrist,  slow  m  appearing." 

(O)  "DuU  pressures,  seeined  to  shift  toward  wrist,  came  on  more 

gradually  than  usual." 

(4)  The  intensity,  duration,  rate,  clearness  and  extent  of  the  negative 
after-images  likewise  varied.  At  times  the  subjective  movement  was 
described  as  "intense"  and  "strong;"  at  other  times  as  "weak,"  and 
'%li^t."  At  times  it  was  reported  to  have  "faded  out  venr  quickljr"  (B), 
to  have  been  "of  ver^  short  duration"  (D),  and  to  have  "lasted  just  for  a 
moment"  (Cf):  at  other  times  it  was  reported  to  have  "decieased  slowly" 
(B),  to  have  'Ions  continued"  (D).  to  nave  been  of  "long  duration"  (0), 
and  to  have  "slowTv  faded"  (T),  Tne  rate  of  the  subjective  movement  was 
described  as  "rapid,"  "average  or  medium,"  and  as  "dow."  At  times  the 
clearness  was  maximal,  "as  clear  as  if  the  cloth  had  been  set  going  back- 
wards" (D);  at  other  times  it  was  minimal:  "the  movement  oDscuBSr 
would  not  have  observed  it  had  I  not  been  set  for  it"  (D).  The  extent  of  the 
after-movement  was  at  times  definite:  "the  moving  area  was  sharply  and 
deariy  defined"  (T);  but  for  the  most  part  the  extent  was  "diffuse,"  "ill 
defined,"  and  "ill  localised." 

(5)  The  existential  correlate  of  the  perception  of  the  negative  after- 
image of  movement  appears  to  be  an  mtegjation  of  spatial,  intensive, 
and  temporal  aqx^cts  ot  the  cutaneous  or  subcutaneous  pressure  sensations. 
The  introspections  upon  which  this  statement  is  based  are: 

(D)  "Slow  backward  movement  along  the  surface  of  the  arm. 
Briffht  lively  pressure.  The  cutaneous  sensations  fluctuate  spa- 
tia%  and  temporally  in  intensity;  by  that  I  mean  the  cutaneous 
sensations,  which  are  present  over  the  whole  area  stimulated, 
rise  and  fall  in  intensity  in  a  regular  temporal  and  spatial  sequence. 
The  experience  is  clear,  but  very  difficult  to  describe  in  attributive 
terms.^ 

(Cf)  "Dull  pressure;  movement  gradual,  seems  to  be  spatial  shift 
of  intensity :  quality  did  not  change,  it  was  the  same  dull  pres- 
sure throu^out." 
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^^"A.  K  Whitchurch,  The  Uhimy  Peieeption  of  Morement  on  t^ 
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LX.    Haptical  Illusions  or  Moysmsnt 


By  William  A.  Andrews 

The  present  study  was  sucmested  by  Benussi's  results  in  his  exper- 
iments on  the  tactual  illusions  m^movement.^  Benussi,  thinking  to  dupli- 
cate in  the  field  of  touch  Wertheimer's  woric  in  vision,*  stimulated  succes- 
sively two  spots  on  the  skin  separated  by  distances  ranging  from  4  to 
about  170  cm.  (the  distance  between  the  finger-tips  witn  outstretched 
anns)  and  by  times  ranging  from  160  to  2200  v.  He  obtained,  amonff 
other  kinds  of  movement,  a  "bow"  movement,  which  his  Os  aescribea 
as  the  movement  of  'something'  up  from  the  skin  through  the  air  and  down 
to  the  second  point  touched,  "eine  Bogenbewegung  in  der  Luft."* 

The  object  of  the  present  investigation  was  two-lold:  (i)  to  determine 
the  optimal  conditions  under  which  this  kind  of  movement  appears;  and 
(2)  to  describe  the  experiences  in  strictly  psychological  terms  and  to  iden- 
tify, if  possible,  the  existential  correlates  of  the  'something'  which  moved 
away  from  the  skin. 

Obaerven, — ^The  Os  were:  Dr.  J.  M.  Gleason  (G),  assistant  raofesBor 
of  psycholoflT  at  Vassar  College;  Dr.  Kari  M.  I^ulenbach  (D);  and 
Mr.  W.  A.  Thahnan  (T),  graduate  student  in  psychology.  G  and  D  were 
hig^  practised  in  cutaneous  observation;  T,  though  trained  in  introspec- 
tion, had  not  observed  before  in  a  cutaneous  experiment.  G  and  T  worked 
without  knowledge  of  the  problem  other  than  that  given  them  in  the  in- 
structions. All  the  Os  observed  an  hour  a  d^  six  days  a  week,  and  so 
far  as  possible  at  the  same  hour  every  day.  Tne  experiments  were  per- 
formea  during  the  Summer  Session  of  192 1. 

We  first  sought  to  obtain  the  'bow-movement'  and  to  determine  the 
optimal  conditions  under  which  it  appeued.  Our  idea  was  to  secure 
these  results  in  a  series  of  preliminary  experiments  and  then,  using  the 
optimal  conditions,  to  turn  in  the  main  experiments  to  the  problem  of 
description. 

Preliminary  Experiment 

In  the  preliminary  experiments  the  following  instructions  were  read 
to  the  Os  at  the  beginning  of  every  eiroerimental  hour:  "At  Iteady,  Now* 
your  forearm  will  be  stimulated.  Characterise  fully  the  cutaneous  per- 
ceptions aroused,  using  any  common-sense  terms  you  wish." 

Apparaiiw  and  Procedure. — ^In  these  experiments  the  volar  surface  of 
the  left  forearm  for  D  and  T  and  of  the  rif^t  for  G  was  stimulated  by  two 
successive  pressure  points.  The  arm  was  smoothly  shaved  and  held  com- 
fortably in  a  fixed  position  by  a  plaster  cast.  A  modified  form  of  Benusm's 
kinohapt^  was  used  in  applsring  the  stimuli.  In  order  that  no  distracting 
temperature  sensations  snoiud  be  aroused,  the  i>ressure  points  were  made  of 
hara  rubber.  The  diamet^  of  the  rounded  tips  was  i  mm.  An  area  of 
approximately  0.8  sq.  mm.  was  therefore  stimulated  whenever  the  points 
were  applied  to  the  skin. 

The  stimuli  were  successively  applied  along  (or  parallel  to)  the  longi- 
tudinal axis  of  the  arm.    The  second  stimulus  was  alwasrs  peripheral  to 

*V.  Benussi,  Kinematohaptische  Erscheinunf^,  Arch,  /.  d.  gee, 
Peych.,  29,  191 3,  385;  Kinematohaptische  Schembewegung  und  Auf- 
fasBungsumformung,  Ber.  U.  d,  VI,  Kong.  J,  exp.  Psych,,  1914. 31;  Versuche 
sur  Aniedyse  taktil  erweckter  Scheinbewegungen,  Arch,  f,  a,. gee,  Peych,, 
36,  1916,  59. 

'M.  Wertheimer,  Ueber  das  Sehen  von  Bewegung,  ZeiL  f,  Peych.,  61, 
1912,  161  fp. 

*Ber.  iL  d,  VI,  Kong,  f,  exp.  Peych.,  1914,  32. 

*ArdL  f.  d,  g.  Peych.,  29,  191 3,  385  fP. 
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the  firat  Before  every  expenment  the  pressure  points  were  carefully 
set  by  a  fine  adjustment  to  a  distance  of  0.5  mm.  above  the  surface  of  the 
skin.  The  current  operating  ibe  kinohapt,  which  was  controlled  by  a 
shunted  rheostat^  was  checked  several  times  during  an  observational  hour. 
Hie  strength  of  the  ciurent  was  constant;  only  a  few  times  during  the 
entire  experiment  did  the  milliammeter  show  a  variation.  Since  the  ex- 
cursion of  the  pressure  points  and  the  strength  of  the  current  were  constant, 
the  intensit^r  of  the  stimulus  mav  likewise  oe  reg^uded  as  constant. 

The  kmohapt  was  controlled  by  a  Leipzig  time-sense  apparatus, 
driven  by  a  Ludwig-Baltsar  kymograph.  The  duration  of  each  stimulus 
was  150  ff.  The  temporal  int^rals  between  stimuli  were  100,  600.  iioo, 
and  1600  ff;  and  the  spatial  intervals  were  2, 6,  and  10  cm.  Each  stimulus  was 
ai>plied  but  once;  that  is,  there  was  but  one  application  of  the  bi-membral 
stimulus  duriiig  a  single  experiments.  The  experiments  were  performed  in 
series  of  10.  £very  temporal  interval  was  used  in  haphasard  order  with 
every  spatial  interval.  At  the  end  of  12  groups,  which  this  procedure 
necessitated,  the  esroeriments  were  continued  by  reversing  the  order; 
the  13th  senes  was  like  the  12th,  the  14th  like  the  i  ith,  etc.  The  practice- 
effect  was  thus  evenly  distributed  throughout  the  series.  Two  precautions 
were  taken  to  guard  against  fatigue:  (i )  the  pressure  points  were  moved  to 
new  areas  after  every  experiment;  we  were  careful  not  to  stimulate  the 
same  point  twice  during  a  single  hour^  and  (2)  at  the  end  of  every  series 
0  rested  his  arm  a  few  minutes  by  takme  it  from  the  cast.  Usually  three 
series  of  10  experiments  were  conducted  during  an  experimental  period. 
Since  20  reports  were  given  for  every  combination  of  the  variables,  a  total 
of  240  reports  was  obtained  for  every  0. 

Rendu. — G  and  T  did  not  report  movement  phenomena  of  an^  kind. 
Their  &roeriences  were  described  as  two  completely  independent  unpres- 
sions.  They  charactericed  the  impressions,  localised  them,  mentioned  the 
temporal  sequence,  etc.,  but  never  reported  movement,  or  anything  that 
could  be  interpreted  as  movement.  D,  on  the  other  hand,  reported  the 
phenomenon  in  i^>out  45%  of  the  experiments.  His  movement  reports 
were  of  three  kinds: 

(i)  Unimembral, — One  member  was  perceived  as  moving;  some- 
times it  was  the  first,  and  sometimes  the  second.  When  the  movement  was 
at  the  first  it  was  always  in  the  direction  of  the  second;  when  it  was 
localised  at  the  second,  two  typeB  were  distinguished:  (a)  the  movement 
was  in  a  peripheral  direction  away  from  the  mst;  and  (6)  the  movement 
was  in  a  central  direction  toward  the  first.  Exunplesare:  "Two  touches, 
second  peripheral  to  first.  First  one  seems  to  move  toward  second.'' 
(100^  6  cm.)  "First  one  seemed  to  be  stationary  and  second  seemed  to 
fly  off."  (16009,  6  cm.)  "Second  seemed  to  jump  backwards  toward 
first."  (6oo<r,  6  cm.) 

(2)  Bimembral. — Both  members  moved.  Two  t3rpes  were  reported: 
(a)  both  members  moved  from  points  of  rest;  and  (6)  Uie  first  moved  from 
a  point  of  rest,  and  the  second  to  a  point  ojf  rest.  Ebcunples  are:  "Two 
touches  which  seemed  to  rebound  from  the  skin."  (16009,  2  cm.)  'Touch 
left  skin  and  landed  peripherally  about  3  inches  away,  partial  loc^,  not 
complete  at  top  of  arc."  (16009,  2  cm.) 

( t)  FvU  movement, — ^The  movement  was  complete  from  the  first  point 
to  the  second.  Two  types  were  described:  (a)  the  first  impression  "hofh 
ped,"  "skipped,"  or  "jumped"  to  a  new  position;  and  (b)  the  first  impres- 
sion, "slid,''  "c^ded,"  or  "was  dragged"  to  a  new  position.    Cases  of  the 

*This  procedure  we  knew  to  be  at  variance  with  Benussi's;  we  adopted 
it,  however,  as  we  thouc^t  that  the  repetition  of  the  stimulus  would  give 
rise,  throu^  suggestion,  to  subjective  conditions.  We  were  desirous  in 
these  expenments  of  restricting  our  investigation  to  objective  conditions. 
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second  type  occurred  infrequently;  only  6  caaes  were  reported  during  the 
preliminary  experiments.  Examples  of  these  two  types  are:  "First 
jumped  to  new  position,  complete  arc."  (loo^,  2  cm.)  "Touch  which 
glided  on  surface  of  skin  to  new  position."  (100^.  2  cm.) 

The  reports  in  which  no  movement  occurred  were  of  two  kinds,  (o) 
The  impressions,  though  discrete  in  time,  were  localised  at  a  single  spot,  as: 
"Two  touches,  seems  as  if  the  same  spot  was  touched  twice."  (iioo^, 
6  cm.)  (6)  Tne  impressions  were  discrete  in  space  as  well  as  in  time,  as 
for  example:  "Touched  twice  in  very  rapid  succession,  points  discrete, 
second  peripheral  to  first."  (100^,  6  cm.) 

Since  the  objective  conditions  were  constant  throuc^out  the  exper- 
iments, and  since  D  and  G  were  about  equally  proficient  in  cutaneous 
observation,  we  believe  that  the  difference  between  the  reports  of  D  and 
those  6!  G  and  T,  in  regard  to  the  perception  of  movement^  is  due  to  a 
difference  of  attitude.  It  is  certain  that  the  subjective  conditions  were  not 
the  same:  G  and  T,  as  we  have  said  before,  worked  without  knowledge  of 
the  problem;  they  approached  the  experiments  naivelv;  whereas  D,  who 
was  familiar  with  the  problem  and  knew  the  object  of  the  present  research, 
was  set  for  movement.  This  fact  was  clearljr  established  bv  one  of  IVs 
early  reports,  in  which  he  said,  after  characterizing  the  "bow^'  movement: 
'1  am  attending  to  the  stimulus,  I  am  set  for  movement,  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  obtain  it."  Under  this  attitude,  which  we  shall  call  the  "mean* 
ing"attitude,  the  objective  conditions  were  at  times  sufficient  to  give  rise 
to  perceptions  of  movement;  but  under  the  attitude  which  G  and  T  as- 
sumed, uie  objective  conditions  were  never  sufficient  to  produce  the  per^ 
ception. 

Thouc^  the  object  of  the  preliminary  experiments  was  thus  defeated, 
— optimal  conditions  for  a  'bow'  movement  were  not  obtained, — ^the  re- 
sults are  significant.  They  show  that  objective  conditions  are  alone  not 
adequate  to  the  perception  of  movement;  that  we  are  dealing  with  a  per- 
ception which  is  m  part  dependent  upon  subjective  conditions;*  and  that  we 
must  establish  the  "meaning"  attitude  if  we  are  to  parallel  Benussi's  results. 

Two  methods  of  establishing  the  proper  subjective  conditions  im* 
mediately  suggested  Uiemselves:  the  one,  a  direct  method,  was  to  give  the 
suggestion  openly  in  the  instructions  by  telling  the  Os  what  we  wished 
them  to  attend  to;  the  other,  an  indirect  method,  was  so  to  cut  the  objec- 
tive conditions  that  the  suggestion  would  come  from  these  themselves. 
For  obvious  experimental  reasons  the  latter  method  was  chosen  for  the 
Main  Experiments. 

Main  ExperimerUa 

Procedure. — ^The  procedure  was  altered  in  but  one  respect:  the  bi- 
membral  stimulus  was  ai>plied  in  everv  experiment  a  number  of  times  in 
rapid  succession.^  The  time-interval  between  every  two  pairs  was  twice 
the  length  of  the  interval  between  each  member  of  the  pair.  That  is, 
when  the  temporal  interval  between  the  members  of  a  pair  was  100^,  the 
temporal  interval  between  the  pairs  was  200^,  etc.  We  thought  that  this 
procedure  would  strengthen  the  association  between  the  members  of  a 
pair,  and  that  it  would  through  expectation  and  habituation  lead  to  the 
sugggBstion  of  movement.  In  order  that  the  effect  of  this  multiple  stimula- 
tion mi^t  be  the  better  observed  and  the  formation  of  the  meanmg  attitude 
(if  such  an  attitude  were  formed)  might  be  the  better  studied,  the  pairs  were 

niiis  agrees  in  substance  with  the  conclusions  of  Whitchurch  (A.  K. 
Whitchurch,  The  Illusory  Perception  of  Movement  on  the  Skin,  this 
Journal,  32,  1921,  486  f.). 

This  is  evidently  the  procedure  that  Benussi  used,  though  he  is  not 
explicit, — ^he  does  not  tell  us,  for  example,  how  many  times  the  pairs  were 
•|q[)lied  or  what  time-intervals  elapsed  between  the  pain. 
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wffV^Mi  Sf  lo  amd  15  timet  in  1 
terfsl  mentioned  in  the  preliminary  < 
bmsaid  order  with  ev«ry  oneol  tfaeee  mnttiple  1 
of  180  ezpenments  wm  perfunued  for  etvry  O. 

IntttmeHenM, — ^Tbe  ingtmetione 
w<ell  as  meaning.  'Two  pointe  on  ^ronr  aim  will  be  frtimuia^wi  in  ; 
sueceanon.  When  I  say  'now'  (whieh  waa  aaid  after  ^  10,  or  15  n^ 
tiona)  (a)  ehaaeteriae  fully  in  any  cnrnmoB-eenae  teBoa  jon  wiaki  the 
entaneoua  perceptions  aroused  and  (b)  deacribe  the  peraeptwDa  in  pue^ 
peychoiogjcal  terma."  'Process'  inatnietiana  were  added  pKtiy  hiiiiiiisi 
we  thon^t  that  they  wocdd  indirectly,  aa  if  by  euntiasi,  aasisi  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  snbjeetive  eonditiaos  neeesmry  to  the  imaliiariiBi  of  the 
movement  pevseption,  and  partly  beesiae  w«  stiE  hoped  to  obtain  the 
existential  cowdates  of  the  ilhiaory  movement. 

BnuJtM. — Oar  ittempt  to  establish  thus  indireetiy  the  neeaamcy  sob- 
jectiye  conditions  waa  on  the  whole  snteeafuL  AH  the  Ob  R|Hxted  iunaaiy 
peivc9>tione  of  muveiuent.  D  reported  movwnent  of  some  kmd  in  apptusr 
imat^  80%  of  the  omenmenta,  G  in  90  %,  and  T  in  appsuauuately  22%. 

In  addition  to  the  pereeptioos  reported  in  the  preliminary  espeo- 
ments,  D  reported  (our  new  types. 

(i)  A  new  type  of  hJmgtnbral  movement  was  reported^  m  whieh 
eadi  point  moved  a  short  way  in  the  direction  of  the  other;  aa  for  eBunpie: 
'Two  toBcfaes,  each  seemed  to  jam  part  way  toward  the  other.'*  (iioor, 
10  cm.,  10  rep.)  (2),  (3),  and  (4).  Three  new  typea  of  foE  mowenisnt  were 
reportecL  In  one  the  movement  waa  backward,  from  the  seeond  to  the 
fint;  in  another  the  movement  waa  ahemateiy  forward  and  backward; 
and  in  the  third  the  movement  waa  double,  two  arcs  diverging  from  one 

central  point  to  two  peripheral  points.    Exanipiesare:  ** MiiTiiMiir 

lefeisea  and  appeared  to  go  backward,  that  is  oentnlly.'*  (6oory  2  cbl. 
15  np^)  ^'Movement  back  and  forth  between  the  two  points  tooefaed.'^ 
(i6oor,  10  cm^  10  rep.)  Tieripheral  loop  uMifemeni  aemaed  to  end  at 
two  diffeieni  Doints.'*  (i6oor,  2  cm.^  15  rep.) 

Thiwigh  Or^iorted  movement] 
she  reported  bnt  two  iiwis  of  mof 

and  ^bey  were  both  of  the  same  type;  the  fint  member  moored  in  the 
diiectkm  of  the  aecond.  Theae  cases  are:  '^Two  tondea^  9Pcr  flieked 
off.'*  (i6oor,  6  em.,  5  rep.)  'Two  mmxtamMm  tonnes,  fint  flUed  off  in 
<fireetion  of  the  aecond."  (i6oor,  6  cm.,  5  rep.) 

In  91%  of  the  rineiimnita  G  r^nited  fidl  movement.  She  distin- 
gnished  four  types,  (i  j  The  movement  was  from  the  fint  to  the  second; 
when  of  this  ^pe  it  took  at  times  the  form  of  an  are,  bow  or  kxip^  aa  for 
*      'Tktr  of  toQchest  hoppmg  from  point  to  poiirt,  ahvmya  forward 


not  backward."  (loor,  6  cm.,  15  r».).   At  other  times  it  was  on  or  in  the 


skin  sa:  'Movement  periphetal,  slid  on  skin  to  positaon  of  second  tooeh. 
(loor,  10  cm.,  10  npJ) 

(2)  The  movement  waa  badcward  from  the  aecond  to  the  firrt»  as 
for  example:  'n!>ireetion  of  movement  veered  and  went  backwards. 
Baokwarti  movement  does  not  come  in  antfl  series  has  ran  for  some  time.'' 
(6oor,  2  cm.,  15  rep.) 

u)  The  movement  was  attemately  forward  and  backward,  aa: 
"Back  and  forth  are  over  arm  tooching  it  in  two  points."  (6oor,  6  em.,  10 
rep.) 

(4)  The  movement  was  douUe,  divergmg  in  two  arcs  from  a  central 
point  to  two  periphoal  points.  "Three  toaches,  one  central  and  two 
peripheral;  meaning  of  moTement  from  central  to  perq>heral  points  in  two 
diverging  arcs."  (i6oor,  2  cm.,  10  rep.) 

m  the  experiments  in  which  no  moTement  was  reported.  G  charme- 
teriied  the  e3q)erienoes  as  "discrete  temporally  and  spatially.^'    In  most 
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cases  only  two  impresBioDs  were  described,  but  in  a  few  experiments  three 
discrete  points  were  reported,  one  central  and  the  other  two  peripheral, — 
the  static  equivalent  of  the  double  movement  mentioned  above.  'Three 
discrete  touches,  one  central,  two  peripheral.  One  of  the  perq>heral  was 
like  the  central,  the  other  was  sharper.  .  No  movement  of  any  kind." 
(16009,  acm.,  10  rep.) 

T,  like  D,  reported  three  kinds  of  movement:  imimembral,  bimem- 
bral  and  full  movement. 

(i)  Five  typeB  of  unimembral  movement  were  reported;  in  two  the 
movement  was  localised  at  the  first  member,  and  in  three  Uie  movement  was 
localised  at  the  second.  When  it  was  localised  at  the  first  member  it  at 
times  left  the  skin,  as:  "First  point  jumped  toward  the  second.  Very 
definite,  about  half  an  inch."  (loo^,  6  cm.,  15  rep.)  At  other  times  it 
seemed  to  be  in  or  on  the  skin,  as:  "ScHneEul  or  uid  down  arm  in  direction 
of  second."  (6009,  10  cm.,  10  rep.)  When  the  movement  was  locidised 
at  the  second  member  it  at  times  left  the  skin,  as:  "Jumping  from  the 
second  toward  hand,  movement  very  definite."  (6009, 10  cm.,  10  rep.)  At 
times  it  seemed  to  be  in  or  on  the  skin,  as:  "S^nd  point  seemed  to  creep 
on."  (100^,  6  cm.,  5  rep.)  At  other  times  it  seemed  to  penetrate  the  sldn 
and  go  into  the  tissues  oeneath,  as:  "Second  point  appeared  to  move  to- 
ward a  third  point  deep  under  the  skin." 

(2)  Two  cases  of  bimembral  movement  were  reported,  in  which 
both  members  of  the  bimembral  stimulus  seemed  to  move,  as:  "Both 
points  seemed  to  float  o£F  the  skin."  (16009,  10  cm.,  5  rep.) 

(3)  Though  but  6  cases  of  full  movement  were  reported,*  two  types 
were  ciiaracterised.  In  the  first  the  movement  was  in  tne  form  of  an  arc 
from  the  first  to  the  second  member,  as:  "Succession  of  arcs  moving  from 
the  first  to  the  second."  (i6ooov  10  cm.,  10  rep.)  In  the  other  the  move- 
ment was  subcutaneous,  as:  "Subcutaneous  movement  which  went  suc- 
cessively from  the  first  to  the  second."  (16009,  10  cm.,  10  rep.) 

The  most  favorable  conditions  of  the  illusoiy  perception  of  movement 
differ  greatly  for  the  several  observers.  The  optimal  temporal  interval  is 
looc  for  D,  11000^  for  G,  and  16OO0  for  T;  the  optimal  spatial  interval  is 
10  cm.  for  D,  6  cm.  for  G^  and  10  cm.  for  T.  The  only  variable  moment 
that  the  Os  agree  upon  is  repetition;  a  sreater  percent,  of  movement 
phenomena  is  reported  with  15  repetitions  than  with  either  10  or  5  repeti- 
tionvand  a  neater  percent,  is  reported  with  10  repetitions  thsji  with  5. 

The  conditions  most  favorable  to  movement  in  general  are  also,  for 
G  and  T.  the  conditions  most  favorable  for  the  bow  or  loop  movement,* 
but  for  D  a  different  array  is  shown:  the  optimal  temporal  interval  for 
bow  movement  is  6000^  as  opposed  to  loo^*;  and  the  optimal  q^atial 
interval  is  2  cm.  as  opposed  to  10  cm.  As  before,  however,  15  repetitions 
are  the  most  compelling. 

*In  an  effort  to  increase  the  number  of  bow  movements,  a  supplemen- 
tary experiment  was  conducted  with  T  after  the  completion  of  the  Main 
Experiments.  The  apparatus  and  procedure  were  the  same  as  before, 
except  that  every  temporal  interval  was  used  but  once  with  every  spatial 
interval,  and  that  the  stimuli  were  repeated  15  times  in  every  experiment. 
The  direct  method  of  estal^ishing  the  subjective  conditions  was  used. 
We  told  T,  in  the  following  instructions,  what  we  wished  him  to  attend 
to:  "Benussi  obtained  in  his  work  upon  the  illusions  of  movement  a  loop 
or  bow  ^ect;  that  is,  the  first  impression  seemed  to  jump  through  the 
air  to  a  new  position,  the  position  of  the  second  stimulus.  In  the  subse- 
quent experiments,  attend  for  this  perception."  Under  these  conditions 
T  reported  full  bow  movement  in  every  experiment. 

*This  result  would  necessarily  f oUow  for  G,  since  most  of  her  reports 
were  of  the  arc  or  bow  type. 
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Compulsory  oonditioos  were  not  obtained  for  either  D  or  T,  but 
were  variously  obtained  for  G.  No  matter,  within  our  limits,  what  tonpond 
or  spatial  intervals  separated  the  two  stimuli.  G  reported  movement  in 
every  experiment  wheal  the  bimembral  stimulus  was  repeated  15  times. 
G  also  rqxxted  movement  in  every  experiment  when  the  stimuli  were 
repeated  10  times  at  the  spatial  interval  of  2  cm.  and  the  tenqxnral  interval 
of  iioo^,  at  the  spatial  interval  of  6  cm.  and  all  the  temporal  intervals, 
at  the  spatial  intOT^  of  10  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  100,  iioo. 
and  1600^;  when  the  stimuli  were  repeated  5  tmies  at  the  spatial  interval  of 
2  cm.  and  the  tonporal  intervals  m  100  and  6009,  at  the  spatial  interval 
of  6  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  600  and  iioo^,  and  at  the  spatial 
interval  of  10  cm.  and  the  temporal  intervals  of  100,  iioo,  and  1600^. 

The  fact  that  Uiere  is  so  great  a  diversity  in  the  results  indicates  thai 
the  perception  of  movement  ^ptically  aroused  is  not  primanly  dependent 

rQ  objective  conditions.  The  essential  requirements  seem  to  oe  that 
Ob  shall  have  the  idea  of  movement  and  that  this  idea  be  given  time 
for  realisation.  This  conclusion  is  confirmed  by  the  fact  that  the  more 
frequently  the  stimuli  are  repeated,  the  mote  frequently  are  movement 
phenomena  reported;  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  Ob  in  their  inteospeo- 
tive  reports  trace  the  gradual  development  of  the  perception  from  dis- 
crete points  through  unimembral  and  bimembral  movement  to  complete 
or  full  movement.    Examples  are: 

(D)  "Bow  is  not  complete  at  first,  but  with  every  successive  stim- 
ulation it  became  more  so  until  at  the  end  it  was  complete."  (15  lep.) 

"At  firat  bimembral  movement.  By  concentrating  on  first  member  and 
by  holding  it  in  consciousness,  complete  are  movement  resulted."  (15  rep.) 

"At  start  of  experiment  the  impressions  discrete;  then  first  impres- 
sion seemed  to  move,  the  second  remaining  static;  then  movement  1^ 
p^uied  at' second;  then  movement  was  earned  across  in  are."  (15  rep.) 

"Character  of  movement  changed  during  the  course  of  the  experiment. 
At  fiiist,  first  member  moved;  then  second;  then,  forward  are  movement; 
then  backward  are,  at  which  point  the  ^cperiment  ended."  (15  rep.) 

"At  first  bimembral  movement.  With  successive  stimulation  the 
break  or  gap  in  the  loop  became  smaller  and  smaUer  until  just  before  the 
experiment  ended  the  loop  was  completed."  (15  rep.) 

(G)  "Discrete  at  first,  then  grouped  in  pain,  and  then  after  a  few 
stimulations  got  back  and  forth  swingmg  notion  ci  object  touching  arm 
at  two  points."  (15  rep.) 

"Meaning  grew  up  after  few  stimuli  had  been  given."    (15  rep.) 

"Two  penectly  discrete  touches;  then  the  first  one  had  a  little  tail 
which  seemed  to  move  on  the  skin  in  direction  of  second;  then  are  move- 
ment appeared "  (15  rep.) 

"At  first  touches  punctiform,  then  after  a  while  got  are  movement 
between  the  two  points."  (10  rep.) 

(T)    "Movement  venr  definite  toward  end  of  experiment."  (10  rep.) 

"Very  slight  at  first,  became  stronger  toward  end."  (10  rep.) 

The  conclusion  that  haptical  movement  phenomena  are  subjectively 
conditioned  is  further  borne  out  by  the  processual  remilts.  The  dual  in- 
struction, to  note  meaning  and  process  and  to  give  a  full  report  of  both, 
laid  a  difficult  task  upon  the  Ob,  with  the  consequence  that  the  descrip- 
tions of  process  were  frequently  sketchy  and  incomplete.  Yet,  sketchy 
and  incomplete  as  the  desoiptions  are,  an  analysb  revoaJs  the  following: 
(i)  The  are,  loop,  or  bow  movement,  whether  unimembral,  bimembral 
or  full,  is  a  meaning  added  to  the  primary  pressure  sensations. 

(D)  "Loop  movement,  hic^  and  rapid.  Attending  for  the  move- 
ment. When  I  attrad  to  the  sensations  the  movement  cGsappeara  and  I 
have  onl  V  two  neutnd  pressure  sensations  in  consciousness.  Movement  best 
obtained  by  falling  into  stimulus-error." 
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(D)  "Movement  in  hif^  arcs.  If  I  attend  to  the  presBure  sensa- 
tu»i8  I  do  not  get  the  arcs,  just  discrete  pressures." 

(G)  ''Movement  in  hi^  arcs.  If  I  attend  to  the  pressure  sensations 
alone  I  do  not  get  the  arcs,  just  discrete  pressures.'' 

(G)  "Got  the  idea  of  movement  in  arcs  simply  through  eye  kin- 
aesthesis.  When  I  inhibit  this  and  attend  to  the  pressure  sensations,  get 
punctiform  pressures,  perfectly  discrete." 

(G)  "Two  touches  and  an  arc  movement  between  them.  Movement 
is  not  ^ven  in  experience,  it  is  inferred.  Course  of  movement  can  be 
imaged  in  either  direction." 

(G)  "Back  and  forth  movement,  inferred  from  visual  and  thoracic 
images.    As  far  as  experience  goes  there  are  simply  two  pressures." 

(2)  The  processes  which  carry  this  meaning  differ  for  the  different 
Ob,  and  for  the  same  0  at  different  times.  At  tmies  the  [accruing  proces- 
ses are  visual,  at  times  they  are  kinaesthetic,  and  at  other  times  a  com- 
posite of  the  two,  as  the  following  examples  show: 

(D)  "The  pressure  sensations  are  accompanied  by  visual  imagoes 
of  line^e  loops  which  are  ^y  in  quality  like  the  grey  of  a  pencil  mark 
on  white  paper.  This  grey  is  weak  at  fint,  but  it  becomes  stronger  and 
more  distinct  as  the  experiment  progresses.  The  bow  was  not  complete  at 
first,  but  with  every  successive  stimulation  it  became  more  complete, 
until  the  arc  was  united  in  imaaerv.  Visual  images  became  clearer  ana 
more  complete.  Coordinate  with  tnis,  vague  and  indefinite  kinaesthetic 
sensations  or  images  of  head  and  eyes  moving  back  and  forth  in  rtiythm 
with  the  stimulation." 

(D)  "Complete  loop,  very  hif^  and  rapid.  The  cue  for  movement 
came  from  the  changing  pressure  gradient  and  the  meaning  given  by  the 
visual  and  kinaesthetic  imagery  which  supplemented  it.  The  visual 
imagery  was  of  a  loop  greyish  in  quality,  much  like  the  grey  mark  of  a 
penal  on  white  paper.  Kinaesthesis  of  eye  movements  along  arc  of  Uiis 
loop:  think  there  were  also  kinaesthetic  movements  of  nodding  of  head  in 
rtiytnm  of  movement." 

(G)  "Discrete  at  first,  then  grouped  in  pairs,  then  peripheral  arc 
movement.  Positive  of  movement,  it  is  there,  but  there  is  no  sensory 
basis:  given  entirely  by  visual  image  of  an  arc  with  its  terminals  on  the 
skin." 

(G)  "Backward  movement,  2-1,  meaning  carried  by  eye-movement 
and  perhaps  thoracic  pressure." 

(G)  "After  series  had  gone  on  for  a  little  while  I  got  notion  of  move- 
ment in  arc,  large  loops  between  terminals,  carried  by  thoracic  pressure 
and  eye  movement." 

(G)  "At  first  two  perfectly  discrete  touches,  did  not  think  of  object 
making  them.  After  series  ran  awhile  got  movement  between  the  two 
points.    Principal  thing  was  eye-movement,  tracing  arc  in  imagery." 

(3)  When  the  movement  is  in  or  on  the  skin  the  perceptions  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  kind :  the  meaning  is  inferred  from  the  pressure  sensa- 
tions themselves,  and  the  existential  correlate  seems  to  be  a  spatial  and 
temporal  integration  of  pressure. 

(D)    "Seemed  to  slide  along  skin a  rapid  peripheral  extension 

of  the  pressure  quality." 

(G)    "Slid  on  skin,  change  in  extent  of  experience  in  time." 

Summary 

(i)  We  discovered  in  the  Preliminary  Experiments,  which  were 
undertaken  to  identif  jr  the  Ixm'  movement  and  to  determine  the  optimal 
conditions  under  which  it  appeared,  (a)  that  our  objective  conditions 
were  alone  not  adequate  to  the  perception  of  movement;  (6)  tiiat  we  were 
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dealing  with  a  perception  which  is  in  part  dependent  i^wn  subjective  ccn* 
ditions;  and  (c)  that  we  should  have  to  estaUish  the  'meaning'  attitude 
if  we  wished  to  continue  ibe  investigation. 

(2)  We  found  in  the  Main  Experiments,  in  which  we  endeavored 
to  establish  the  necessary  attitude  mdirecUy  by  rapidly  repeating  the 
bimembnd  stimulus,  and  by  asking  in  the  instructions  for  reports  of  pro- 
cess as  well  as  for  reports  of  meamng,  (a)  that  various  kinds  and  types  of 
movement,  unimembral,  bimembral  and  full,  were  reported  by  all  the  Os: 
(b)  that  tne  optimal  condition  for  the  arousal  of  the  peroepticm  varied 
greatly  from  0  to  0 :  and  (c)  that  the  diversities  as  well  as  the  uniformities 
m  the  results  of  tne  different  Os  indicate  that  the  perception  of  bow- 
movement  hapticaUy  aroused  is  not  primarily  dependent  upon  objective 
conditions.  The  essential  requirements  seem  to  be  that  the  Os  shaU  have  the 
.idea  of  movement  and  that  this  idea  be  given  time  for  realisation. 

(3)  The  analysis  of  the  introspective  reports  corroborates  these  con- 
clusions, (a)  The  perception  is  gradually  built  up;  (6)  the  arc,  loop,  or 
bow  movement  is  a  wwiijimg  added  to  the  primary  pressure  sensations: 
and  (c)  the  processes  which  carry  this  meamng  are  associated  visual  and 
kinaesthetic  images,  or  incipient  sensations. 

(4)  When  uie  movement  is  in  or  on  the  skin  the  perceptions  appear 
to  be  of  a  different  kind.  The  meaning  is  inferred  from  the  pressure  sensa- 
tions themselves,  and  the  existential  correlate  seems  to  be  a  spatial  and 
temporal  integration  of  pressure. 
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By  G.  Stanlbt  Hall 


A  Ycung  QviVu  Diary,  Anon.  Pk«f.  by  Siqmund  Frbud.  N.  Y., 
Sdtier,  1921.  Pp.  284. 

This  diaiy  was  begun  bv  a  Vieimese  girl  of  eleyen,  and  continued 
until  she  was  fifteen  and  a  hau.  She  belonged  to  the  well-to-do  and  intel- 
ligent bourgeoisie,  and  was  evidently  a  giri  of  a  somewhat  precocious  type, 
not  unusual  in  our  day.  The  most  remarkable  thing  about  these  very 
secret  and  confessionaf  records  of  incidents  and  spontaneous  feelings  is 
that  so  large  a  part  of  all  the  child's  interests,  gossip,  and  activity  was  to 
find  out  more  and  more  about  the  sources  of  human  life.  Every  item  of 
this  knowledge  which  filtered  in  was  pooled  with  that  of  her  most  intimate 
chmns,  reasoned  about,  and  made  the  center  of  all  kinds  of  emotional 
activity,  so  that  the  volume  mi^t  almost  have  been  entitled  A  Giri's 
Four-Year-Old  Strugi^e  to  Understand  Sex  and  Ref>roduction.  It  all 
iUustrates  in  a  rather  too  exquisite  way  Freudian  theories  of  the  immense 
travail  of  soul  involved  in  the  Avfkidrung  and  we  have  hints  in  it  of  about 
all  the  aberrations  of  the  Wrido  which  are  described  in  his  writinn.  Freud 
says  that  nothing  has  ever  been  written  "enabling  us  to  see  so  deariy  into 
the  soul  of  a  joung  giri  during  the  years  of  puberUd  development."  "The 
little  author  is  a  litm^y  artist.''  In  the  diary,  he  adds,  we  see  how  interest 
in  sex-life  first  arises  vaguely  and  "then  takes  entire  possession  of  the 
growing  intelligence,  so  that  the  child  suffers  under  the  load  of  secret 
nowledge  but  gradually  becomes  enabled  to  shoulder  the  burden." 

Scores  of  entirely  innocent  and  neutral  words  (secret,  figure,  under- 
standing, iUness,  dis^ise,  relation,  period,  part,  and  many  more)  suddenly 
become  centers  of  intense  self-consciousness  and  curiosity,  conmion 
knowled^  of  these  being  the  basis  of  friendship  and  its  impartation  being 
friendship's  chief  function.  From  a  sense  at  nrst  of  being  shut  out  from 
all  that  made  life  really  interesting,  this  child,  by  incessant  prying  and 
searching,  slowly  came  to  feel  that  ene  had  a  very  superior  knowledn  and 
even  had  a  mission  to  initiate  others.  An  adult  will  be  amased  to  find  how 
many  partial  faults  and  misleadin|5  concepts  are  possible  in  this  field.  If 
this  is  the  most  important  of  all  kmds  of  knowledge,  this  giri  was  a  genius 
and  a  superb  pqycnologist  without  Imowing  it.    Sne  penetrated  to,  and 

Sve  away  more  completely  than  anyone  eke,  the  secret  of  her  sex  during 
e  period  of  its  most  rapid  development. 
The  Questions  that  will  inevitably  arise  in  every  reader's  mind  are: 
first,  whether  the  child  was  normal;  and  secondly,  whether  her  surround- 
ings in  Vienna  did  not  bring  her  to  very  unusual  envisagement  of  all  sorts 
of  iinproper  things.  In  any  case,  the  book  is  a  remarkable  contribution 
to  "flapper"  psychology|  of  which  we  know  so  very  littie,  and  takes  its 
place  beside  the  revelations  of  Marie  Bashkirtseff,  Mary  MacLane,  and 
Una  Mary.  It  should  be  added  that,  if  the  book  were  radically  expurgated, 
there  would  be  enough  left  to  make  very  interesting  and  stimulating  read- 
ing for  ^ris  of  like  age  and  their  parents,  although  it  would  be  greatly 
reauced  in  sise.    But  as  it  stands,  it  would  be  a  grave  mistake  to  allow 
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it  to  fall  into  their  hands.  While  oultiyated  parents  of  neurotio  giris  of 
this  age  mif^t  be  helped  by  it,  its  circulation  should  be  chiefly  among  the 
medicid  profession.  The  expurgation  of  a  dosen  or  a  score  of  pages  would 
greatly  ^p. 


The  Paychclogy  of  Davdreanu.  B]^  J.  Varbndonck.  Introd.  by 
SioiiiTND  Freud.    Lond.,  Men  and  Unwin,  192 1.  Pp.  367. 

Dr.  Varendonck,  a  brilliant  young  Belgian  student  best  known  by 
his  study  of  children's  societies,  was  for  three  years  duringthe  war  an 
interpreter  for  the  Allies  and  writes  his  book  in  Endish.  He  had  read 
little  but  Freud's  "Dream  Analysis"  before  he  entered  the  war.  but  after 
some  years  succeeded  in  |;etting  hold  of  the  mode  of  thou^t-activity 
which  has  hGea  called  autistic  or  fore-conscious  or,  bv  Jung,  undirected 
thinking,  which  is  best  studied  just  before  going  to  sleep.  The  moment 
he  becomes  aware  of  these  drea^v  states  he  concentrates  upon  the  last 
link  of  the  chain,  and  by  dint  of  long  practice  has  been  able  to  drag  up 
previous  links,  so  that  he  gives  us,  based  very  lar^y  upon  his  own  per- 
sonal experience  and  selfnatudy,  by  far  the  best  picture  of  revery,  which 
shows  inner  mental  life  in  its  estrangement  from  the  outer  world.  Hysteria 
is  the  invasion  of  the  syatem  of  motility  by  unconscious  reveries.  The 
paranoid  gives  these  reveries  reality.  The  productions  of  revery  are 
much  more  accessible  because  the  inner  self  does  not  drift  so  far  from  its 
outer  conditions.  In  the  early  part  of  the  book  the  author  has.  to  his 
mortification,  to  give  us  many  personal  details  that  we  ma^r  understand 
his  reveries,  but  later  these  are  supplemented  by  the  reveries  of  others 
and  the  personal  element  fades.  These  studies  convince  him  that  voluntary 
thinking  is  a  recent  adult  acquisition,  and  that  in  revery  we  are  thinking 
as  the  child  or  as  primitive  man  thought.  In  conscious  thought  we  are 
able  to  eliminate  aifeetive  processes,  but  these  dominate  in  the  fore-con* 
scious.  The  latter,  agam,  has  a  very  highly  developed  ssrmbolic  character 
and  can  never  be  abstract.  It  is  also  egocentric  and  is  rarely  entirely 
imp^sonal.  Like  dreams,  reveries  often  center  about  unsolved  problems 
and  cares,  and  their  end-exteriorization  is  of  a  more  immediate  and  toi)ical 
chan^cter.  Tbey  are  almost  always  adaptive  and  in  a  sense  teleological. 
And  yet  revery  and  play,  as  interpreted  bv  Grooe,  have  much  in  conmion. 
The  censor  is  less  active  than  in  directed  thinkin^L  but  more  so  than  in 
dreams.  Conscious  activities  are  all  assisted,  or  should  be,  bv  affective 
thinking.  Conscious  thought,  however,  is  characterized  bv  far  greater 
freedom  from  the  defects  enjsendered  by  emotions,  and  should  perhaps  be 
characterized  as  the  elimination  of  all  affectivity.  It  is  under  the  dominion 
of  volition  only.  It  alone  can  be  truly  speculative.  The  author's  conclu- 
sion is  that  unconscious,  fore-conscious,  and  conscious  thinking  are  three 
manifestations  of  the  same  process  varying  only  in  degree  of  function 
which,  originally  regulating  the  relations  of  the  individiuu  with  the  outer 
world,  constitutes  a  manifestation  of  universal  energy  and  is  as  eternal 
and  imceasing  as  the  other  organic  activities  in  the  service  of  adaptation. 


The  New  Pevehology  and  lU  RdaHone  to  Hfe.  By  A.  G.  Tanslst. 
Lond.,  Allen  and  Unwin,  1920.  Pp.  283. 

This  book  claims  to  be  the  only  one  in  Ehiglish  which  has  attempted 
to  gather  all  the  light  shed  by  psychoanalysis  upon  the  behavior  and  treat- 
ment of  normal  individuals.  All  the  factors  cnaraoteristic  of  the  menta- 
tion and  behavior  of  the  neurotic  are  at  work  in  the  normal  individual, 
whom  the  analyser  does  not  see  and  whom  he  too  rarelv  considers.  This 
gap  the  author  seeks  to  fill  by  giving  what  he  calls  a  biological  view  of  the 
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mind,  with  seKectiona  from  the  literature  that  was  most  he^fu),  but  with 
no  attempt  to  deal  with  the  pqychopathology  proper.  Aooordin^y,  after 
an  introduction  briefly  characterizing  'the  new  peychology/'  the  physical 
and  psychical  worlds,  he  passes  in  Part  II  to  the  structure  of  the  mind, 
specific  responses,  typical  mental  processes,  the  unconscious,  and  complexes. 
Under  "mental  energies"  he  discusses  libido,  which  he  identifies  with  in- 
terest, equilibrium,  and  sublimation.  The  byways  of  the  libido  are  sug- 
gestibility, failure  and  regression,  conflict,  forgetfulness  and  repression, 
dreams,  projection  and  idealism,  pqychical  segregation  and  displacement. 
Part  y  treats  of  reason  and  rationalization  and  its  relations  to  conduct; 
while  the  last  Part,  dealing  with  the  contents  of  the  mind,  characterizes 
the  primitiye  instincts,  the  great  complexes,  e^^iecially  that  of  the  ego,  the 
partial  and  universal  nerd,  the  sex  instinct  and  the  primary  sex  complex, 
bywajTS  and  combinations  of  the  sex  instinct,  and  the  interpretation  or  the 
univefsal  complexes.  As  a  whole,  the  work  is  undoubtedly  the  best  intro- 
duction to  the  subject  for  the  general  reader  whose  interest  is  not  primarily 
in  abnormalities. 


PauduMTuUyHa  and  the  War  Neuroses.   By  8.  Ferbnczi,  K.  Abraham,  E 
SimfSL,  and  £.  Jones.   London,  192 1.  Pp.  59. 

There  has  been  a  veiv  strong  and  growing  conviction  among  the  great 
majority  of  ph3rsicians  who  dealt  with  the  p^chie  traumata  of  the  great 
war  that  the  sex  factors  on  which  the  fVeudians  laid  so  much  stress  had 
little  or  nothing  to  do  with  the  causation  or  the  cure  of  these  cases,  but 
that  thejy  werepurdy  of  ontogenetic  ori^  and  due  to  fear,  conscious  or 
unconscious.  This  little  volume,  with  an  introduction  by  Freud,  attempts 
to  convince  us  that  this  view  is  erroneous,  that  the  neuroses  of  war  and 
peace  are  not  fundamentally  different,  ana  that  obscure  sex  factors  enter 
even  into  shell-shock,  in  vanous  cases  of  whidi  we  have  "genitality''  shown 
in  various  ssrmptoms.  War-neurosis  is  simply  a  traumatic  neurosis  such 
as  was  well  known  to  occur  after  fright  or  severe  accidents  without  any 
reference  to  an  ego  conflict.  The  Hb^Mheory  was  put  forward  by  Freud 
only  with  reference  to  the  transference  of  the  neuroses  from  peace  condi- 
tions. 

Ferenczi's  article  in  this  ssrmpoeium  is  extremely  valuable  as  contain- 
ing a  survey  of  all  the  very  voluminous  German  literature  bearing  upon 
the  subject.  Indeed,  in  no  other  of  this  author's  writings  Imown  to  us  are 
we  so  impressed  with  his  breadth  of  view  and  knowledge  and  his  mental 
activity  m  coming  to  terms  with  so  many  different  shades  of  conclusion. 
He  shows  that  many  German  specialists  have  accepted  very  many  of 
Freud's  conclusions  apparently  without  knowing  it,  and  that  despite  the 
violent  opposition  of  the  Oppenheim  group.  Even  the  marked  regressive 
character  of  all  war  neuroses,  shown  at  the  conclusion  of  peace,  had  been 
described  by  Freud  before  the  war,  although  he  was  speaking  only  of  ac- 
cidents. 

Abraham  in  his  contribution  thinks  that  the  war  traumata  act  on  the 
sexuality  of  many  people  in  the  sense  that  they  ^ve  the  impulse  to  regres- 
sive alteration  which  endeavors  to  reach  Narcissism.  The  soldier  must 
always  be  prepared  for  unconditional  self-sacrifice  in  favor  of  the  mass, 
and  this  signines  the  renunciation  of  every  vestige  of  Narcissistic  privilege. 
In  the  imconscious  of  many  we  do  not  suspect  of  Nareissism  slumbers  a 
belief  that  they  are  somehow  invulnerable  or  immortal,  and  an  explosion 
or  wound  suddenly  destroys  this  belief,  so  that  the  security  they  felt  col- 
lapses into  a  feeling  of  powerlessness  and  then  the  neurosis  sets  in. 

The  best  of  these  papers  is  by  Simmel,  who  has  really  nothing  to  say 
of  the  Hbido-iheory,  but  describes  his  own  war-experiences  when  he  was 
in  charge  of  a  special  hospital  for  the  war  neuroses,  and  finds  Freud's 
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views  in  reoard  to  the  unoonsciouB  peychio  eausation  and  euro  to  be  abun- 
dantly oonfinned.  The  victim  takes  rafuge  in  his  symptoms,  not  for  the 
purpose  of  praserving  his  ph3r8ical  but  his  psychical  existence.  There  are 
very  few  war  psychoses  but  very  many  neuroses.  The  conditions  of  the 
soldier's  life  involve  the  constant  narrowing  of  his  en>  complez.  He  is  an 
inconspicuous  unit  in  a  vast  whole,  must  have  no  will  of  his  own,  and  the 
narrowing  and  suppression  of  his  consciousness  represent  the  initial  stage 
of  the  war  neurosis  and  consciousness  may  be  lost  suddenly.  Then  the  un- 
conscious has  its  inningi.  By  hypnosis  he  can  be  made  to  live  through  his 
experiences,  and  this  was  found  to  be  very  effective.  Doctora  who  devise 
systems  of  torture,  hunger  cures,  dark  rooms,  pn^bition  of  letters,  pain- 
ful electric  currents,  etc.,  to  compel  patients  to  abandon  their  neurotic 
symptoms,  really  rococnise  Freud  by  inversion  of  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciples.  i.s.,  they  make  the  patient  wretched  to  force  him  to  flee  into  heidth. 
Jones'  articles  is  more  controversial,  and  is  a  defense  of  FVeud's 
theory  of  the  neuroses.  War  itself  is  an  explosion  of  forces  that  are  in 
conflict  with  the  standards  of  civilisation.  "It  is  an  official  abrogation  of 
civilised  standards"  sanctioning  barbaric  activities.  He  tdls  us  that  the 
readjustments  necessary  in  war  are  ''by  no  means  so  difficult  as  can  arise 
in  various  situations  appertaining  to  we  field  of  sex."  He  takes  his  de- 
parture from  Narcissism,  and  suggests  that  not  only  sex  mppnmaoDa  in- 
volved in  war  but  wounded  self •4ove,  the  severity  of  discipline,  the  im- 
minence of  danoer  and  even  death,  and  fear,  whidi  is  the  tning  centrally 
to  be  oonsiderea  (because,  as  Freua  teaches,  all  p^choneurotic  symptoms 
are  constructed  to  prevent  the  development  of  fear  and  anxiety),  will  be 
found,  when  we  have  fully  understood  the  war  neuroses,  to  be  the  k^  to 
the  explanation  of  all  ssrmptoms. 


A  PaychoaruUyiic  Sitdy  of  ManuyDepre$9i9e  SiaUt.  By  Lugilb 
DooLBT.    Psychoanal3rtic  Rev.,  8,  no.  2,  April,  1921. 

This  is  a  very  interesting  and  critical  study  of  five  cases  of  a  mental 
symptom-group  which  it  has  generelly  been  suppoaed  psychoanalysis  can- 
not hdp;  but  the  author  concludes  that,  while  in  general  the  pqrcho- 
anal3rtic  results  have  been  meager  and  doubtful,  there  was  mat^ial  as- 
sistance, especially  in  three  cases,  which  had  not  nowever  become  chronic 
In  one  there  were  real  alternations  in  cyde  althouc^  there  was  little  like- 
lihood of  permanent  recovery.  In  another,  a  bigoted,  self-willed  character, 
there  was  little  help  because  the  patient  did  not  cooperate.  None  of  the 
cases  had  much  intellectual  training,  and  this  is  very  important,  as  has 
often  been  pointed  out.  eroecially  for  securing  the  needea  attention  and 
interest.  Four  out  of  tne  five  cases  had  reached  puberty  at  an  unusually 
eariy  age,  and  all  had  developed  sex  repressions  as  a  result  of  the  mothers 
failure  to  meet  their  needs  at  the  critical  time.  There  was  unsatisfied 
curiosity,  doubt,  and  fear  before  twelve  years,  when  the  patients  were 
unable  to  meet  their  problems  without  heq>.  Thus  all  four  patients  who 
married  did  so  with  lack  of  self-control,  excessive  bashfulness,  modesty, 

Erudery,  incipient  homosexuality,  so  that  their  marital  relations  were  un- 
appy.  Their  delusions  were  usnially  attempts  to  fulfill  regressive  wishes, 
and  it  was  possible  to  trace  the  stages  of  regression  step  by  step  to  deeper 
and  deeper  layen  of  the  unconscious.  Thus  the  manio-depressive  th>^ 
does  seem,  contrary  to  the  usual  conceptions,  sometimes  to  descend  to 
levels  as  krw  as  those  reached  by  dementia  praecox.  The  manic-depressive 
character  is  extroverted^  always  trying  to  relate  itself  to  the  environment, 
but  minimiiring  the  subjective  element.  The  behavior  of  manic  attacks  is 
evidently  a  dmence  reaction,  and  in  a  depressed  phase  offence  is  no  longer 
possible  under  profound  consciousness  of  defect.  Hence  the  difficulty  of 
psychoanalytic  treatment.    The  patient  cannot  bear  to  hear  the  truth. 
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DempcroiM  Affei.    By  Robb  Macaulat.    N.  Y.,  1921.    Pp.  242. 

This  novel  has  a  unique  p^chological  scope  and  importance,  describ- 
ing typical  women  of  four  generations  living  together  at  the  ages  respeo- 
wtity  of  just  over  20,  43,  63.  and  84.  The  greAt-iprandmother|  of  tbe  lat- 
ter age,  is  made  an  ora«le  01  sense  and  discretion  m  emergencies,  but  her 
advice  is  always  resisted.  The  story  opens  on  the  mother,  aged  43,  who 
has  brouglit  up  a  son  and  dau|iiter  to  maturity  and  now  wants  to  revert 
to  her  medical  studies,  being  discontented  wiui  the  social  and  domestic 
duties  she  has  done  so  well,  and  not  wishing  to  be  mmfy  a  helper  to  her 
husband  but  to  have  a  long-postponed  career.  She  takes  up  her  studies, 
but  finds  her  mind  too  stiff  as  compared  with  that  of  her  son.  and  in  the 
sequel,  after  long  delay  and  a  good  many  episodes,  reverts  to  oeing  a  wife 
and  mother.  Iloe  grandmother,  63,  is  a  no  less  interesting  study.  She 
never  had  culture  aspirations  but  was  a  good  although  bigoted  family 
mother  till  her  husband  died  and  her  children  married,  when  she  felt  aim- 
k«s,  set  aside,  and  finallv  drifted  to  psychoanalyms,  which  has  hesn  a  fad 
of  both  her  children  and.  grandchildren,  and  deepite  many  shocks  became 
devoted  to  it  and  was  given  a  new  life  by  it.  She  collapsed,  however,  when 
die  could  no  longer  afford  her  bi-weekly  seances  with  tbe  spedalist  to 
whom  it  was  a  mat  satisfaction  to  her  to  pour  out  her  soul.  The  grand- 
daughter painted,  wrote  poetry,  abhorred  everything  Victorian,  faced  even 
the  most  delicate  questions  openly  and  with  an  almost  stunning  friu^knees, 
and  fell  in  love  with  a  fine  young  man  whom  she  had  won  away  from  her 
older  aunt.  She  had  free-love  ideas  and  waged  a  veiy  long  and  penistent 
argument  with  the  lover  against  being  tied  by  the  marriage  bond,  yielding 
to  his  old-fashioned  scruples  only  when  she  found  she  was  ouierwise 
certain  to  lose  him.  Perhaps  most  interest  centers  in  the  aunt»  Nan,  a 
successful  novel  writer,  wonderful  swimmer,  bicycler,  ultra-emancipated 
hyper-Freudian. 

The  moral  of  the  book  is  that  the  four  principal  characters  iUustrate 
four  very  critical  stag^es  from  which  all,  after  a  more  or  leas  prolonged 
period  of  ciroummutation,  emerge  into  sanity.  The  style  of  the  Dook  and 
the  author's  interpretation  of  psychoanalysis  are  remaricable. 

Dream  Ptychology.  By  Siomund  Fbbttd.  N.  Y.,  McCann,  1921. 
Pp-  237. 

Tlie  present  reviewer  of  this  work  finds  himself  baffled  to  know  who 
made  the  book.  Freud  has  so  lately  published  his  "General  Litroduction 
to  Pgychoanahnns"  that  it  seems  hardly  likely  he  would  so  soon  write 
another  work  like  this.  Morever,  the  announcement  of  the  publisher,  J. 
A.  McCann,  sajrs,  ''Here  is  presented  to  the  readmg  public  the  gist  of 
Freud's  psychology  in  the  master's  own  words  and  in  a  form  which  shall 
neither  discourage  beginners  nor  apisear  too  elementaiy  to  those  who  are 
S(miewhat  advanced  in  psychoanalytic  study."  In  Tridon's  colorieas  and 
ineffective  introduction  one  finds  no  light  shed  upon  the  subiect.  The 
book  is  certainly  not  made  up  waip  and  woof  of  quotations,  and  what  the 
reader  wiU  want  the  publisher  to  explain  is  what  is  meant  by  the  phrase- 
**iD  Freud's  own  words."  How  much,  if  anythinfc,  did  Freud  have  to  do> 
with  this,  and  who  is  reqxmsible  for  its  publication?  It  is  by  no  means 
without  its  use  and  merits,  but  it  does  not  strike  the  present  reviewer  as 
being  the  kind  of  dirnt  fVeud  would  have  made  hinuBelf ,  and  he  tUnks 
that  the  reader  should  know  FVeud's  real  relation  to  the  work. 

The  chapter  heading  are:  Dreams  have  a  meaning.  The  dream  mech* 
aaism,  The  dream  disguises,  Desires,  Dream  analysis  Sex  in  dreams,  The 
wish  in  dreams.  The  function  of  the  dream.  The  primary  and  secondary 
process— rogrossion,  Tlie  unccmscious  and  conscious-beauty. 
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Af  an'f  UncoMdous  SmriL  The  Ptythoonaly&u  of  SpiriHim.  By 
WiLFBiD  Lay.    N.  Y.,  Dodd,  Mead,  1921.    Pp.  337. 

This  18  the  fourth  book  of  the  author  on  p^choanalyas,  and  here  hk 
thesie  is  that  pevchical  research  is  on  the  wrong  track.  Mediums  r^iise 
to  be  analysed  'Hbecause  unconsciously  aware  of  the  unconscious  deception 
that  they  mnocently  practise."  All  so-called  menages  are  really  from  the 
medium  s  own  unconscious  storehouse  of  memory  images.  So  far  as  scienoe 
knows,  spirit  is  nothing.  "There  is  no  such  thing  to  be  revealed  as  a  force 
<^>eratmg  from  without  upon  real  things  with  anything  mcne  like  human 
intelligence  than  the  swelling  of  water  before  it  becomes  ice."  There  are 
no  bri^Es  in  the  universe.  "There  is  a  wild  attempt  to  ^uess  out  what 
will  please  the  hearer  without  any  attempt  whatever  to  cam  true  breadth 
ci  wisdom  and  reality  of  thought."  "Attempts  to  gain  the  impnmaiwr  oi 
science  for  the  unconscious  utterings  of  second  rate  minds  have  resulted 
only  in  the  impartial  and  broadminded  observer  being  repeltod,"  etc  Eivil 
messages  are  the  pitiful  dejecta  of  the  unconscious  m  certain  individuals. 
Instead  of  trying  toprove  spirits,  men  should  recognise  that  this  effort 
is  only  infantile.    "The  wish  for  proof  is  the  direct  result  of  the  fear  of 


From  this  point  of  view  all  the  eleven  chapters  are  written.  They  are 
on  the  stream  of  consciousness,  emotions,  p^choanalysis,  the  unconscious 
as  an  urge,  mechanism,  unconscious  emotions  and  the  will,  belief  before 
knowledge,  knowledge  above  beli^  man's  unconscious  spirit,  scientific 
investigation,  the  present  status.  The  author's  main  thesis  is  oi^y  what 
almMOst  every  really  scientific  psychologist  has  long  held,  and  is  substuitially 
that  set  forth  by  the  writer  of  this  note  thirty  years  ago  in  the  early  volumes 
<d  this  Journal,  There  are  a  number  of  striking  new  illustrations  in  tiie 
book,  and  it  is  easy  and  attractive  readin^^  but  it  contributes  little  that 
is  new  to  those  familiar  with  psychoanalysis. 

Getting  What  We  Ward.  By  David  O.  Edson.  N.  Y.,  Harper,  193  i. 
Pp.  287. 

Tlie  twenty-one  chapters  of  this  book  might  have  been  written  as 
syndicatepresMrticles,  for  the  author's  spri^tly  style  suggests  fVank 
Crane.  Tne  sub-title  of  the  book  is:  How  to  app^  pqychoanalsrsis  to 
your  own  problems;  but  there  is  no  wearisome  reiteration  of  familiar 
Freudian  nomenclature,  and  no  effort  to  bring  the  interesting  cases  out- 
lined under  the  classical  rubrics  of  the  analjrsts.  The  author's  theories 
are  strongly  tinctured  with  anthropology,  and  the  contrast  between  the 
dark  and  perhaps  hook-nosed  thinker  and  the  blond  blue-eyed  doer  is 
constantly  in  evidence.  Indeed,  these  differences  seem  fundamental  in 
the  writer's  diagnosis  and  therapy.  There  are  four  stages  of  human  develop- 
ment; the  archaic,  dominated  by  hunger  and  love;  the  auto-erotic^hich 
b^mm  with  higher  apes;  the  Narcissistic;  and  finially  the  social.  Every- 
body wants  to  be  great,  but  success  in  life  largely  depends  upon  determin- 
ing the  proportion  of  blond  and  brunet  components  in  our  make-up  and 
regulating  life  accordingly.  It  is  impossible  to  epitomise  such  a  book.  The 
analyst's  work  largely  consists  in  seeing  to  it  that  men  do  not  try  to  plow 
with  a  limousine  or  go  on  a  picnic  with  a  high-powered  tractor.  ThA  man 
who  inherited  great  wealth  and  came  to  the  doctor  to  be  cured  of  drovrsiness 
is  a  typical  case  of  the  misfit  in  life  of  a  psychic  mechimism.  In  him  every 
wish  niMi  been  gratified  except  the  wish  to  be  preat  and  to  do  something 
himself,  and  to  this  the  routine  of  office  life  which  he  had  to  keep  up  gave 
no  vent.  He  therefore  took  refuge  in  daydreams  full  of  achievement, 
and  in  the  summer  vacation,  when  the  archaic  instinct  of  the  old  \^kiDgB 
in  him  found  expression  in  his  yacht,  he  never  complained  of  the  drowsy 
feeling. 
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The  pi^  de  reaiskmee  in  the  belated  July  number  of  The  InienuUianal 
Journal  of  Ptychoanalyna  is  an  autobiography,  with  comments  by  Dr. 
C.  M.  Haviland,  written  by  a  young  man  of  twenty-three  in  one  of  the 
United  States  training  camps  on  the  ere  of  his  departure  for  the  battle 
front  of  France,  compiled  as  a  gift  to  a  friend  in  case  the  writer  failed  to 
return.  It  breaks  o£f  abruptly,  apparently  in  his  ei^^th  year,  and  his  in- 
tention to  bring  it  up  to  date  in  Fiance  was  always  frustrated.  He  wrote  it, 
or  rather  he  says  it  wrote  itself,  under  the  greatest  emotional  stress. 

One  of  his  earliest  and  most  persistent  concepts,  when  he  was  about 
three,  was  that  he  was  of  immense  siae  and  lived  ana  moved  inside  a  cor- 
req>oi^Un|^y  large  cr^rstal  sphere.  He  himself  was  an  occultist,  and  be- 
lieved ihis  to  be  a  reminiscence  of  a  previous  state  of  e^xistence.  HavQand, 
however,  interprets  it  as  a  memory  of  prenatal  life  m  the  sphere  of  the 
uterus.  It  is  an  image  "coming  from  the  unconscious  and  tnrown  upon 
the  screen  of  consciousness."  To  this  sphere  he  was  prone  to  retreat,  for 
here  he  was  absolutely  monarch,  and  apparently  he  had  not  outgrown, 
even  at  the  time  of  wnting,  a  very  vivid  memory  of  it.  At  the  age  of  four 
he  had  a  distinct  sense  of  the  presence  of  another  child,  whom  he  often 
imaged  as  a  white-robed  guide,  who  at  first  directed  him  entireljr  in  one  of 
his  most  elaborate  structures,  viz.,  the  building  of  a  sewer  in  his  imaginary 
kingdom,  later  was  consulted  about  everjrthing,  and  finally  slowly  faded 
wiw  years.  This  presence  Haviland  inten>rets  as  at  first  a  mother4mage, 
which  had  to  be  made  masculine,  and  finidly  became  identified  with  s3f . 
The  child  also  developed  an  apparently  purmy  original  language  in  which 
he  communed  with  the  mysterious  presence  and  also  with  the  many  two- 
inch  people  with  whom  he  populated  a  wonderful  fairy  kingdouL  Bia 
addiction  to  this  language  caused,  for  a  time,  the  suspicion  on  the  part  of 
his  parents  that  he  was  abnormal.  The  faiiy  kingdom  was  devdoped  in 
great  detail  and  had  its  own  kin^,  who  was  Killed  by  the  Crown  Prince, 
himself  later  oonguered  and  imprisoned  in  a  high  tower  by  an  army  led  by 
an  obscure  bo^  within  the  provmce.  The  queen,  whose  features  and  traits 
were  very  vividly  imaged,  enlisted  his  deep  sympathy.  The  countess,  ^dio 
was  represented  oy  a  repulsive  toad  and  was  the  chief  mourner,  dived  from 
the  royal  barge  and  escaped  death  by  swimming  under  water.  This  Hav- 
iland, we  think  rather  lamely,  interprets  as  a  mimifestation  of  the  Oedipus 
complex.  He  makes  no  attempt  to  explain  the  very  elaborate  grave-yard 
in  wnich  all  dead  or  dying  animals  were  interred  and  where  even  insects 
were  buried  en  maeae;  nor  the  persistent  propensity  to  model  catlike  forms, 
a  girl's  pet  and  expressine  his  feministic  tendencies;  nor  does  he  explain 
the  persistent  horror  of  aU  large  animals  and  even  of  the  bam  in  whidi 
they  were  kept.  We  should  have  welcomed  some  further  statement  as 
to  the  present  state  of  this  most  interesting  patient,  whose  childish  imhpxk- 
ation  was  so  extraordinarily  creative,  ulustrating  spontaneous  autistic 
powers  quite  as  remarkable  as  thoee  of  Una  Marjr,  JBashkirtseff,  Mary 
MacLane,  George  Sand,  etc.  Analysts  tend  to  explam  such  phenomena  as 
due  to  an  impulse  of  retreat  toward  infantile  and  even  prenatal  conditions. 

OtUwUHngOur  Nervee:  A  Primer  of  Pwchotherapy,  By  JoeBPHiNB  A. 
Jackson  and  HblbnM.  Sausburt.  N.  Y.,The  Century  Co.,  i^i.  Pp.  J03. 

To  one  who  is  often  asked  to  suggest  a  lucid  and  sprightly  mtroduction 
to  psychoMialysis  this  book  b  a  goaaend^  for  it  best  serves  its  purpose,  as 
inaiBed,  since  it  is  the  last  of  a  long  series,  it  ought  to.  The  authors  have  nad 
a  long  experience  in  dealing  with  diseases  where  there  is  "nothing  to  be  cut 
out  and  nothing;  to  give  medicine  for."  And  yet  these  troubles  seem  to  be 
more  common  m  the  world  today  than  those  which  are  helped  by  surgery 
or  drugs.  In  the  sixteen  chapters  here  we  have  not  only  a  clear  statement 
of  principles  but  also  many  well-chosen  illustrative  cases  and  a  brief  ^i- 
tome  of  the  theorieS|  methods,  and  results  of  psychoanalysis,  with  hints 
at  its  larger  culture-significance  and  the  latest  contributions  to  the  subject. 
Tlie  literiiy  quality  of  this  book  should  make  it  very  popular. 
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ChrundMOge  der  B^pndtMon9-^tidioU)gie.  By  Bbnno  Ebmiann. 
Bairn  und  Leiprig,  Veremigung  Wiamiflchaf tlicber  VerlegBry  Walter 
De  Gniyter  &  Co.    is^20.    Pp.  viu,  i86. 

To  those  who  are  acouainted  with  Erdmann's  contributions  to  poy- 
ehologieal  literature^  as  well  as  to  those  who  have  attencbd  his  lectures  on 
pqrdiologyy  the  mam  argument  of  the  OrundtOge  will  not  be  new.  The 
book  presents  a  careful  restatement  and  lodcal  completion  of  his  scattered 
discussions  of  a  fundamental  psychological  process.  The  original  discus- 
sions appeared  in  his  numerous  p^>ers  on  thougjbt  and  language,  in  his 
logical  studies,  and  in  his  Th^orie  dir  AfpentptUm, 

To  those  who  believe  in  the  essential  soundness  of  his  account  of  the 
reproductive  processes  in  peroepti<m  and  in  thougjht,  this  restatement 
wul  be  a  welcome  and  convenient  document.  But  the  book  was  written 
for  those  who  are  not  familiar  with  his  doctrine.  It  was  obviouslv  motived 
by  the  desire  to  present  a  fundamental  portion  of  his  logical  and  pqrdud- 
ogical  contributions  in  a  form  that  would  insure  it  permanence  and  a  fair 
hearing.  Erdmann  makes  very  dear  how  much  importance  he  attaches 
to  it. 

The  book  was  obviously  produced  under  difficulties.  Controversial 
matter,  originally  planned  for.  was  cut  out  bodily.  The  rest  bears  marks 
of  condensation.  The  publisher  is  formally  thanked  for  producing  the 
book  in  spite  of  the  "unfavorable  times." 

Notwithstanding  its  conq;)arative  brevity,  the  ChnrndMSge  contains  a 
careful  presentation  of  the  personal  and  historical  conditions  of  its  argu- 
ment. A  frank  statement  of  epistemdogical  and  p^dliok>gical  postulates, 
defence  of  "arm-chair  intromctioni"  and  a  remarkable  attempt  to  Tegm- 
sent  his  underiying  personal  section,  are  added  to  the  mcne  commonly 
expected  acknowledpnents  to  his  teachers  and  associate^  to  his  historical 
antecedents  and  to  experimental  data.  The  effort  to  Kive  the  reader  all 
the  information  necessary  for  discounting  the  bias  of  the  author,  as  well 
as  for  a  critical  estunate  of  the  mental  antecedents  and  perMoality  bdiind 
the  doctrine,  is  unparalleled  in  psychological  literature. 

If  one  soui^t  the  most  fundamental  prindple  of  the  ChnmdgOgt  it 
would  probably  be  found  in  the  doctrine  of  non-independent  reprodhiction 
by  appmeptive  fusion.  This  is  an  immediate,  necessary,  ana  univereal 
process  in  everir  perception^  and  consists  of  the  arousal  of  certain  rq[xre- 
sentables  and  their  fusion  with  the  direct  effecto  of  stimulation.  It  should 
not  be  confounded  with  the  associative  fusion  of  sensory  data  into  wholes 
posseemng  qualities,  or  with  the  associative  interweaving  of  peroq;>to  hy 
preestabhshed  neural  paths,  by  personal  experience,  or  by  similarity.  It  is 
the  precondition  of  them  alL 

kny  ReffroduktioTf-Ptyehologie  must  start  with  the  postulate  of  jMy* 
ohophyacal  residua.  Their  nature  still  remains  a  matter  of  d^Mite.  That 
they  exist  as  unconscious  dispositions  te  new  momente  of  consciousness, 
that  they  retain  as  unconscious  dispositions  the  associative  interweaving 
of  the  original  eipmenioe,  there  is  abundant  evidence  in  habit,  both  motor 
and  perceptual,  mtellectual  and  emotionaL  The  possibility  of  reproduc- 
tion which  is  not  conditioned  by  preformed  paths  or  oy  expenenoe;  whether 
aetaal  contente  of  consciousness  are  the  exdusivB  conditions  of  reproduo- 
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iion;  the  poBBibility  of  reproduction  which  does  not  i^ypear  ea  oonscioiis 
content;  theee,  together  with  the  functicm  of  attention  in  reproduo^oiit 
are  the  main  problems  of  the  QrundzQije, 

Sense-perception  regularly  involves  memonr-faetors  for  which  there 
is  no  direct  sensory  stimuhis.  These  are  commoner  associated  siii»lementB. 
The  consequent  perc^tion  may  be  called  associatively  sui^emented 
(ergOmt)  pcffoeption.  A  still  simpler  and  more  fundamental  supplemented 
penmtion  is  found  in  tachistosoopic  experiment  and  occasionally  in  daily 
life.  It  occurs  when  attention  is  concentrated  on  the  perceptual  content, 
and  also  when  objects  are  casually  noticed  in  cases  of  diffitted  attention. 
In  spite  of  the  narrowness  of  this  kind  of  perception,  it  is  often  clearer  than 
the  present  stimuli  can  account  for,  and  it  commonly  involves  an  identify- 
ing cognition.  £2ither  fact  would  imply  the  interaction  of  reproduced 
sensory  experience.  The  notable  peculiarity  of  sudi  reproductions  is  that 
they  never  appear  in  consciousness  independently,  but  always  fused  with 
the  immediate  results  of  stimulation.  The  tmn  apperooptive  fusion, 
which  may  be  applied  to  such  reproduction,  must  not  be  coot  ounded  with 
associative  fusions  of  conscious  factors.  It  refers  not  to  conscious  contents 
but  to  the  conditions  of  consciousness.  Appero^tive  fusion  involves  two 
moments  iMch  may  be  called  respectivdy  the  stimulus-component  and 
the  residual  component.  In  any  given  fusion  the  two  comp<ments  are 
simultaneous.  Dynamically,  the  stimulus-component  is  primary.  The 
residual  component,  however,  is  reqxmsible  for  the  fusion. 

Apperceptive  fusion  is  the  condition  of  aU  coition.  It  determines 
the  course  of  attention  and  is  the  cause  of  the  illusions  of  normal  and  ab- 
normal life.  All  cognition  is  recognition.  No  perception  (even  the  most 
undeyel<^>ed)  is  entirely  free  from  apperceptive  fusion.  In  adult  conscious- 
ness it  underlies  the  serial  development  of  observation,  introspective  as 
well  as  sensory. 

The  reproductive  processes  that  begin  in  apperc^tive  fusion  com- 
monly lead  to  mediate  supi>lemental  interwoven  reproducticms.  Of  these, 
remembered,  abstract,  and  imagined  presentations  are  the  simplest  forma. 
Such  reproduction  b  associative,  but  not  in  the  sense  of  Hume's  associa- 
tion of  ideas.  Only  residua  are  associated  with  the  immediatcdy  aroused 
component  of  apperceptive  fusicm  throuc^  which  they  are  reiiroduced. 
In  mediate  supplemental  interwoven  reproductions  neither  the  associated 
residua  nor  the  condition  of  their  reproduction  is  a  conscious  content. 

Of  the  various  forms  of  supplemental  interwoven  reproduction  the 
most  momentous  is  the  perception  of  symbols.  The  cognition  of  ^ymlx^ 
presents  every  form  of  sensory  cognitiim  from  apperceptive  fusion  to  the 
mcne  complicated  thought-processes.  In  the  discussion  of  these  sum^ 
mental  leproductive  interweavinigi,  Erdmann  restates,  partly  in  the  form 
of  equatioDs,  his  contributions  to  tne  interrelation  of  thoucht  and  speech, 
as  wdl  as  to  the  psychological  myaniiation  that  undemes  formulated 
^unig^t.    The  argument  is  too  condensed  for  recapitulation. 

Not  only  may  reproducing  moments  be  non^ndependently  aroused 
residua,  now  fused  with  sensory  mmnents,  and  again  interwoven  as  aaM>- 
dated  supplemental  moments,  but  also  the  products  of  rqiroducUon  may 
remain  unconscious  thouf^  stimulated.  This  occurs  in  apperceptive  pre- 
paration for  (or  in  attention  to)  a  coming  unknown  stimulus,  in  the  silent 
ehiboration  of  speech,  and,  as  Erdmann's  self-observation  indicatea^ 
the  lack  of  meaning-consciousness  antecedent  to  familiar  utterance.  The 
understanding  of  sense  impressions,  of  ipeech,  and  of  reading  matter  may 
on  occasion  mvohre  wide^read  conscious  reproduction  oi  ag^utinated 
residua.  When  the  material  b  sufficiently  familiar,  the  stimulated  Mgju- 
tinated  residua  may  remain  unconscious.  These  unconsciously  stimmated 
residua  may  be  represented  in  consciousness  by  emotional  states,  of  which 
the  feding  of  familiarity  is  an  example. 
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The  elimax  of  apperceptive  completion  appears  in  the  sublodcal 
processes  such  as  abstraction,  comparison,  expectation,  and  combinaaon, 
idiich  are  the  psychological  foundation  of  f ormulatedf  thinlring  both  in- 
ductive and  deductive. 

Erdmann  regards  attention  as  a  ground-function  of  the  mental  life. 
Whether  it  takes  the  f onn  of  clearness  of  the  changing  content  of  con- 
sciousness or  the  fonn  of  expectation,  it  involves  a  reproductive  process 
which  is  determined  by  the  connection  of  residua.  In  expectation  tt&at 
which  is  expected  is  commonly  not  given  as  an  object  of  consciousness, 
though  under  favorable  circumstances  it  may  be.  In  the  former  case  what 
is  expected  must  be  regarded  as  an  excited  representable,  a  kind  of  pre> 


it  b  always  a  dubious  process  to  present  discontinuous  bits  of  a  careful 
discussion  for  approval  or  disapproval.  In  the  present  instance  it  were 
worse  than  useless  unless  it  induces  the  reader  to  explore  for  himself  1^ 
original  mine  of  fine  observation  and  f aiHreaching  anaivsis. 

Raymond  Dodqb 
Wesleyan  University 

The  Origin  and  Devebpmenl  of  the  Nervoua  SyiUm/rom  a  Phyticllogieal 
ViewpoinL  By  C.  M.  ChLd.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chi<»go, 
Illinois.  1931.  Pp.  xvii.,  296. 

In  this  book  the  origin  and  development  of  the  nervous  qrstem  are 
considered  from  a  physiolodcal  point  of  view. 

The  first  five  chf4>terB  form  an  introduction  to  the  primary  thesis,  and 
are  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  pattern  in  the  organism  and  the  possible 
relation  ci  pattern  to  the  physiological  gradients  in  general. 

Protoplasmic  pattern  and  organismic  pattern,  m  the  author's  opinion, 
differ  probably  cmiy  in  the  order  of  magmtude;  and  the  question  immed- 
iately arises  whether  organismic  pattern  (the  relation  oi  parts  in  the  or- 
ganism) is  inherent  in  proU^lasm,  and  develops  spontaneously,  or  i&  in  some 
sense,  a  response  to  environment.  The  subject-matter  of  the  book  is  con- 
cerned wttn  an  attempt  to  answer  this  question.  Excluding  the  purdy 
contactual  or  mechanical  factor,  there  are  two  chief  categories  of  relation 
between  protoplasm  and  its  environment,  the  material  or  chemical  and 
the  dynamic  or  excitatory;  and  the  latter — ^the  excitation-transmission  re- 
lation— ^the  author  believes  to  be  the  important  factor  in  impressing  the 
organismic  pattern  on  the  protoplasmic  substratum. 

He  discusses  the  phjnnological  basis  of  various  patten^-types  in  plants 
and  animals,  attaching  peat  importance  to  the  physidogical  fqradients 
(quantitative  gradaticms  m  functional  activit^r)  in  pattern-production. 

The  nervous  ^srstem,  the  organ  of  integration,  m  its  origin  and  develop- 
ment, does  not  involve  the  appearance  of  a  new  functional  activity  different 
frmn  the  fundamental  activities  of  protoplasm  in  general;  some  kind  of 
physiological  continuity  exists  between  excitation  and  conduction  in  pro- 
toplasm generally,  and  the  develm>ment  of  the  nervous  i^ystem.  "Living 
piotoplaon  is  functioning  at  all  times  and  development  is  a  process  ctf 
functional  construction,  that  is,  beginninf^  with  a  given  structure  and 
function,  the  continuance  of  function  modifies  the  structural  substratum, 
and  this  in  turn  modifies  further  function,  and  so  on."  Accordini;  to  this 
conception,  the  author  believes  that  the  nervous  system  is  the  physidloncal 
and  morphological  expression  ci  the  excitation-transmission  relations,  first 
with  respect  to  the  primary  or  chief  physiological  gradients,  and  later  with 
respect  to  the  propessive  developmental  complications  as  tney  arise. 

The  locidisation  of  the  nervous  system  is  an  example  of  surface-interior 
pattern,  and  the  general  direction  oif  growth  and  differentiation  b  down 
the  physiological  gradients,  beginning  at  the  anterior  end  and  extending 
posteriorly. 
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To  aeeount  for  the  origin  and  development  of  tlie  neuron-pattern 
tlie  author  suggests  that  this  ma^r  be  determined  bv  the  eleotrical  polar- 
isation of  the  cell  (neuroblast),  which  must  lead  to  cnanges  in  its  phytMo- 
gieal  condition  and  activity.  In  the  stimulation  of  nving  protoplasm 
generally  the  primary  diange  is  probably  eleotrical  and  this  electrical 
polarisation  of  a  neuroblast  may  determine  changes  in  its  rate  <tf  metabolism 
and  consequently  in  its  physiological  activity. 

In  a  discusBion  oi  this  ouestion  at  the  presmt  stage  of  its  development 
we  are  hampered  by  a  lack  of  knowledge  of  the  fundamental  nature  of 
physiological  processes  and  of  the  ultimate  structure  of  biolo^cal  organ- 
isms. Although  the  mechanistic  conception  of  life  mav  not  i^ypeal  to  alL 
mainly  on  account  of  the  paucity  of  facts  which  can  be  brou^t  forward 
to  support  it,  yet  the  conclusion  oi  the  neovitalist  that  the  relation  between 

Eatt^  and  process  will  never  be  understood  is  unjustifiable.  There  is 
ttle  doubt  that  the  two  have  a  constant  and  necessary  relationship,  and 
for  his  attempt  to  elucidate  the  possible  character  of  this  relationstup  in 
the  oriffin  and  development  oi  the  nervous  qrstem  the  author  is  to  be  oom- 
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Coniell  University 

Piinf  Reden  wm  Bwaid  Bering.  Heraus^e^eben  von  H.  K  Hxrino. 
Mit  einem  Bildnis  von  EwaIo  HmuNO.  Leipng,  W.  Rngelmann.  1931. 
Pp.  140.    Price  about  75  cents. 

Dr.  Herinff  has  earned  the  grateful  thanks  of  all  en)arimental  p^- 
choLogists  by  this  reprint  of  certain  classical  addresses  delivered  by  ms 
distiijguished  father.  The  addresses  are:  Ueber  das  Ged&chtnis  als  eine 
aUgemeine  Funktion  der  oryanisierten  Materie  (Vienna,  Mav  50,  1870); 
Ueber  die  speiifischen  Enerpeen  des  Nervenqrstems  (Prague,  [18821 188^) : 
Zur  Theone  der  Vorg&nge  m  der  lebendigen  Substans  (Prague,  (Feb.  18.] 
1888):  Zur  TheOTie  der  Nervent&tig^eit  (Leipsig,  [May  21,  1898]  1899): 
and  uie  Antwortrede  to  the  award  of  the  Graef e>medal  made  at  the  ^q 
meeting  of  the  Ophthalmological  Society  (Heiddberg,  [Aug.  6.]  1906).  Tne 
text  has  apparently  been  edited,  so  far  as  editing  was  needed;  I  notice 
the  removal  of  a  troublesome  clause  from  the  third  address  (p.  64).  The 
book  is  printed  in  large  and  dear  tjrpe  on  paper  of  a  rather  poor  quality. 
The  fronti^iece  portrait  is  excellent. 

There  are  some  curious  omissions.  There  is  no  paged  table  of  con- 
tents; the  fifth  address  does  not  figure  in  the  list  on  cover  or  title;  and  we 
are  not  told  where  the  addresses  were  originally  printed.  The  Open  Court 
translation  (1895)  of  the  first  two — those  on  Memory  and  on  Specific 
Energies  of  the  Nervous  System— is  similarly  silent.  The  address  on 
Memory  appeared  in  the  Almanack  der  Wiener  Akad.  der  Wiesenedi,, 
Jakrg,  20:  a  second  edition  of  the  offpdnt  was  published  in  A^enna  in 
1876;  and  the  address  was  included  in  W.  Ostwalo's  Klaeeiker  der  exakten 
Wieeenach.  (no.  ia8)  in  1905.  The  address  on  Specific  Energies  was  gdven 
at  Prague  in  1882  (see  p.  79  of  the  present  reprint)  when  Bering  assumed  the 
rectorate  of  the  university;  it  seems  to  have  remained  unpublished  until 
printed  (1884)  in  LoioB.  naturwiee.  ZeUechriJi  kng,  v,  d.  aeuieeh.  natur- 
wiee.-med.  Verein  /.  Bdhmen,  vol.  v.  The  tlurd  address  was  also  published 
in  Letoe.  vol.  ix.  The  Leipzig  lecture  was  issued  in  pampUeMonn  by 
Vdt  A  Comp.,  Ldpzijg.  I  do  not  know  whether  the  Antwortrede  has  been 
published  before:  it  is  not  contained  in  the  report  of  the  Hdddberg  Con- 
gress in  the  Arch,  f.  AugenkeHkunde,  56,  1907,  93  ff.^  It  is,  as  the  editor 
remarks  in  his  preface,  of  especial  interest,  since  fiering  uses  the  occasion 

^The  volume  is  wron^y  given  as  ^5  in  the  Zeita,  bibliography  (xlviL, 
1908,  362,  no.  654)  and  in  the  PeychoL  Index  for  1906  (13,  1907,  41,  no. 
«49). 
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to  leview  in  brief  thb  whole  ooime  of  hie  scientifie  work*  and  to  adoiofir- 
Mge  hie  inteUeetual  debt  to  Lamarok  and  Daxwin,  Schopenhauer  and 
Fecnner.  We  ahould  all  have  connected  hun  with  three  of  these  men, 
but  I  doubt  if  we  should  readily  have  thought  of  the  fourth* 

E.B.T. 

77^  Phyncal  Growlh  cf  ChOdrmfirom  Birth  to  Maiwray.  Bj  Bibd  T. 
Bau>win.  University  of  Iowa  Studies  in  Child  Welfare,  from  the  Iowa 
Child  Welfare  Research  Station.  Iowa  City,  University  of  Iowa,  1921, 
VoL  I,  No.  I.  pp.  411. 

The  author  presents  a  comprehensive  survey  of  studies  which  treat  of 
physical  growth,  together  with  a  more  intensive  study  of  the  growth  of 
(sometimes  only  a  few)  individuals  taken  at  intervals  over  a  considerable 
period  of  time.  It  represents  a  serious,  methodical  effort  to  estaUish  norms 
iduch  shall  be  based  upon  the  growth  of  the  same  persons  and  not,  as  is  the 
rule,  upon  different  persons  at  different  ages.  Not  the  least  important  part 
of  the  Study  is  the  plea  for  standard  apparatus  and  for  uniform  proceoure 
in  maldng  measurements.  In  the  case  ol  chart  LIU,  p.  i^.  when  he  gives 
the  weidit  in  pounds,  the  author  departs  from  his  demand  for  the  universal 
use  of  the  metric  system  for  scientific  woriL  One  mav  or  may  not  agree 
in  thfb  matter  ci  choice  of  measurements  to  be  taken;  but  one  must  aconit 
that  the  23  measurements  chosen  are,  perhaps,  as  important  as  any  others. 
We  especially  welcome  the  inclusion  of  psychophysical  measures.  Some 
midit  wish  to  take  fewer  measurements,  and  to  work  intensively  till  re- 
liaUe  norms  are  to  be  estaUished, — ^thereby  denying  or  ignoring  the  doc- 
trine set  out  in  the  Study,  ^riiich  assumes  that  nora^  growth  is  not  only 
a  matter  of  amount  but  also  of  relation;  that  the  relation  of  weight  to 
heifldit  is  to  be  considered  just  as  well  as  weight  itself.  In  any  event,  the 
author  does  wdl  to  emphasise  the  need  cd  case-histories  in  an  endoftvor 
to  determine  the  relation  between  growth  and  nutrition,  disease,  sex,  race, 
geography  and  environment. 

The  first  section  of  the  Study,  which  deals  with  instruments  and 
methods  ci  measurement,  is  well  illustrated  by  i^togn^hic  reproductions, 
so  that  the  form  of  the  apparatus  and  the  manner  of  their  use  are  perfectly 
dear.  Even  more  photographs  would  serve  the  purpose  of  standardisation, 
althoufl^  the  descnption  may  be  taken  as  ample  m  most  cases.  Yet  on  p.  3i 
we  findfthat  "the  child's  left  middle  finger  touches  a  vertical  wall  or  mould- 
ing" and  "that  the  observer  applies  the  square  lightly  against  the  free  end 
of  the  middle  finger  of  the  left  hand:"  a  statement  yduSh  is  obviously  at 
fault,  althouf^  one  which  anybody  with  sense  can  correctly  interpret;  it 
only  emphasises  the  importance  of  illustrations,  since  standardised  pro- 
cedure is,  <tf  all  things,  the  prime  requisite.  Only  a  portion  of  the  23  meaa- 
urements  outlined  fiad  a  place  in  most  of  the  tables  and  pharts:  only  2 
in  the  charts  and  tables  for  babies;  15  in  the  tables  and  3  in  the  charts  fcnr 
pro-school  children;  8  in  the  charts  and  15  in  the  tables  and  profiles  for 
school  children,  while  an  additional  measurement  comes  into  the  chapter 
on  anatomical  age. 

Chapters  III,  IV  and  V  are  replete  with  tables  of  averages  for  groups 
and  ci  individual  measurements,  which  show  the  absolute  and  rdative 
gain  in  the  various  physical  dimensions  for  various  a^;  with  charts  which 
give  the  growth-curves  of  individual  boys  or  giris  m  a  sinf^e  dimension; 
and,  of  especial  note,  with  the  s3moptic  {Nrofiles  of  growth,  which  sum  up 
in  concise  form  the  growth-history  of  the  individual  in  15  dimensions, — 
although  the  numerous  inversions  are  inexplicable  in  terms  of  any  tables 
given  and  the  author  says  nothing  about  them.  In  the  summary  at  tiie  end 
ci  the  chapter  on  infants  there  are  two  conclusions  which  seem  to  oppose 
each  other.  We  are  told  that  there  is  no  positive  correlation  between  weif^t 
at  birth  and  weif^t  at  the  end  of  the  first  year;  in  the  fdlowing  paragraph 
we  read  that  frcoi  60  to  70  percent  of  the  babies  which  are  above  average 
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wei|^  ftt  tiie  bediming  of  the  year  are  above  average  at  the  end  of  the 
year  and  eonveradjy.  No  figuiee  are  given;  but  it  eeems  that,  if  65  percent 
of  the  heavy  remam  heavy  and  65  percent  of  the  lifi^t  remain  light,  a  posi- 
tive oorreUtion  of  some  dmee  would  surely  follow. 

All  this  tends  to  emtmaaise  the  basic  notion  of  the  work,  namely,  the 
idea  that  study  should  be  made  of  the  same  individual  throudiout  the 
period  of  his  or  her  physical  development;  that  we  should  study  the  growth 
of  individuals  and  not  of  masses.  It  results  that  there  is  no  tnie  sinf^e 
norm  to  which  all  should  conform,  but  rather  that  there  are  general  types  or 
forms  of  curves  ci  growth,  and  that  the  individual  should  approach  to  type 
althoui^  his  curve  of  growth  mav  rise  above  or  fall  below  the  average. 
By  the  time  a  child  has  reached  school  age,  if  there  is  a  record  of  his  growth 
taken  at  semi-annual  to  even  at  annual  intervals,  the  course  of  the  curve  of 
growth  has  gone  far  enouj^  for  a  forecast  of  future  normal  development. 

Although  growth  should  and  does  approach  a  norm,  for  after  all  chil- 
dren are  more  alike  than  different  in  their  development,  the  notion  that 
growth  is  an  individual  matter  and  a  matter  of  interrelated  parts  with  em- 
phasis on  the  interrelations  finds  further  amplification  in  Chapter  VI, 
where  we  have  the  inter-  and  partial  coefficients  of  correction  between  8 
traits,  3  of  which  are  psjrchophyncal  in  nature;  the  coefficient  of  variation; 
the  indices  of  ^wth,  and  the  percent  of  increase  from  year  to  year.  These, 
especially  the  mdioes  oi  growth  to  which  attaches  a  good  deal  of  import- 
ance, hdp  to  give  a  more  adequate  picture  of  the  total  aspect  of  growth 
in  aO  its  parts  and  in  all  its  relations.  The  figures  of  Table  XXvII^  p. 
i^,  do  not  bear  out  the  second  conclusion  on  p.  147,  "that  for  weight 
gms  are  more  variable  than  boys  at  six  years  of  age  and  six  years  later.'' 

In  Part  III  we  find  an  unusual  distinction  made  between  anatomical 
and  physiological  age.  The  former  finds  its  principal  measure  in  the  surface 
areas  of  the  carpal  bones  as  shown  in  roentgenograms  and  as  measured 
by  the  planimeter.  The  reader  need  scarcely  oe  reminded  of  the  author's 
long  and  persistent  interest  in  the  subject  of  physiological  age  in  its  relation 
to  mental  maturity;  yet  this  tome  receives^  perhaps^  the  least  adequate 
treatment  of  any  m  the  book.  The  sole  criterion  offered  or  discussed  of 
phjTsioloi^ical  age  is  the  age  of  pubescence  for  boys  and  of  phjraological 
maturation  for  girls,  from  which  the  author  concludes  "that  girls  who 
mature  early  are  on  the  average  close  to  the  norm  or  below  it,"  a  fact  not 
confirmed  by  the  figures  given  on  pp.  191-192,  where  we  find  that  all  girls 
who  matured  at  the  early  ages  were  well  above  the  average  height  of  the 
grouiw  of  which  they  formed  a  part  It  may  be  that  the  author  means  that 
the  girls  who  mature  at  11  ana  12  years  old  are  slic^tly  below  the  normal 
height  at  the  mediae  age  of  maturation,  which  age  is  about  13  years  8 
months. 

The  dassification  of  practically  all  extant  studies  on  physical  growth 
under  10  main  heads  with  some  60-odd  sub-heads,  with  short  paragraphs 
mixed  in  here  and  there  pointing  out  trends,  deficiencies  and  relationships, 
will  form  a  logical  starting^int,  a  point  ojf  orientation,  for  one  about  to 
start  woik  alon^  this  line;  it  can  do  no  more  than  orientate,  but  it  can  do 
that  very  well  indeed. 

The  notes  of  reference,  appended  to  the  several  extensive  tables  of  Part 
V,  which  indicate  the  race  or  class  of  persons  measured,  may  be  a  sufficient 
explanatbn  of  the  wide  variation  in  height  found  by  workers  in  the  same 
country  (these  differences  amount  in  some  cases  to  as  much  as  10  or  12  cm.); 
but  wl^  the  difference  in  growth  is  as  much  as  that  indicated,  it  becomes  all 
the  more  evident  that  not  a  sinde  norm  but  a  set  of  norms  or  limits  of 
normality  must  be  our  guide,  ana  that  the  ratios  or  indices  of  growth  may 
be  the  most  valuable  measure. 

The  last,  thou|^  not  the  least  valuable  part  of  the  Study  ^  b  the  anno- 
tated bibliogr^hy  of  j^ii  titles  which  makes  up  the  bulk  of  uie  concluding 
section.  We  may  say  m  summary  that  the  Siuay  is  important,  not  for  what 
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Podie  Origim  and  ike  BcOad.   B j  Loum  Fduiro.   New  York,  Tlie 
Macmfllan  Coi^wny,  1921.  Pp.  x,  247. 


From  a  study  of  eariy  poetry  and  aongi  recorded  in  manuaeript  or 
pamed  on  oraDy  nom  nneralion  to  generation,  the  author  brinn  together 
evidence  to  support  the  aereral  theaea  which  she  maJntaJna  throui^boat 
the  book.  She  masto  that  'there  is  no  sufficient  proof  that  nairatiTe 
lyrics  were  ever,  anywhere,  at  any  time,  by  any  people,  made  and  sung 
at  the  dance."  The  dance  songi  ci  primitive  peoples  are  not  narrative, 
and  the  eariiest  English  dance  sonn  are  not  narrative.  When  "real  ballads'* 
are  used  as  dance  songs  thev  tend  to  deeav  by  repetition,  and  songs  used 
as  dance  songi  do  not  develop  into  baHads,  but  are  simplified  into  some 
"striking  line  or  formula."  Her  second  contention  is  that  thb  authorship 
of  primitive  poetry  is  not  "communal,"  but  that  "the  gift  of  aong  seems  as 
instinctive  in  man  as  the  gtft  oi  rhythmic  motion,  not  a  devdopment  from 
the  latter.  Children  sing  instinetivdy,  and  they  make  their  own  songi, 
without  waiting  for  the  communal  inspiration  of  group  dancing."  Hence 
it  is  reasonable  to  assume  that  primitive  veiso-mafaB  produced  their  own 
poetic  constructions.  The  author  bdieves,  thirdly,  that  the  ballad  i^ipears 
rather  late  in  literary  history,  if  by  baUad  we  mean  a  song-tale.  The 
fourth  thesis  is  that  'incremental  r^^etition"  is  not  peculiar  to  the  ballad 
akme  but  appears  in  "all  types  of  popular  poetry,  mm  nunery  songs  to 
revival  hymns,"  and  therefore  ma^  neither  desimate  the  ballad  nor  furnish 
evidence  gI  its  origin.  It  is  maintained,  fifthly,  that  the  "storv  song  is  not  a 
primary  but  a  developed  type  in  the  ev<^tion  of  literature,  and  emerged 
from  a  "higher  origin  than  unlettered  folk-improvisation."  The  tjrpe  of 
song-tale  created  amonf^  modem  oowbqys,  soldiers,  negroes  and  other 
groups  is  relativdy  infemv;  and  vet  these  groups  ought  to  be  no  less  capa- 
able  than  primitive  society  <tf  ballad  production.  Fimdly,  the  author  urges 
that  it  is  not  true,  as  some  assert,  that  no  more  ballads  will  ever  be  com- 
posed. Perhaps  no  more  ballads  of  the  Child  ^rpe  will  be  produced,  but 
there  will  be  ballads  of  new  types. 

In  explanation  of  the  mediaeval  ballad  literature  the  hypothecs  is 
offered  that  it  mav  have  "emerged  under  the  influence  of  the  clericals,  or  in 
something  like  it." 

The  thorough  manner  in  which  Professor  Pound  has  collected  representa- 
tAtive  primitive  litcsrature  and  her  study  of  it  give  weight  to  her  conten- 
tions, a  support  which  they  especially  need  since  they  are  in  opposition 
to  the  prevailing  theories  of  the  present  time.  Only  the  prof  es^donal  student 
of  literature,  however,  is  competent  to  render  ea^ett  criticism  of  the  book. 
The  evolution  ci  poetry  no  doubt  throws  lig^t  upon  certain  phases  of  what 
may  be  called  mental  phylogenesis,  but  it  has  been  outsicfe  the  author's 
province  to  develop  her  matonal  from  this  point  of  view. 

H.  Q.  Bishop 

Orvndriaa  der  Piychophytik.  By  Q.  F.  Lipps.  jte,  neubearbeitete  Auflace 
mit  6  Zeichnungen.  Berim  &  Leipsig,  Vereinigung  Wissenschart- 
licher  Verleger.   1921.   Pp.  132.   25c. 

This  little  woric  appeared  first  ini903  (167  pp.)  as  na  q8  of  the  G6sohen 
colleotion.  In  its  original  form  it  gave  a  straightforwara  and  unprefaced 
account  of  ptqrchophysics  as  the  border-discipline  between  psychology  and 
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phyaes  (in  tiie  widert  aeiifle) ,  bMed  upon  an  empirieal  principle  of  parallel- 
nm.  This  six  chapters  were  entitled:  Ph>blem  ci  Paycnophysics,  Founda- 
ti<»i8  and  Range  of  P^chophjrsical  ParalleliBm,  Qualitative  and  Quanti- 
tative Modes  oi  Determination  of  Pgychophysical  Parallelism:  Stimulus 
and  Sensation,  Feding  and  Ebmression  of  Feeling,  Subjective  rarception 
and  Objective  Constitution  of  Spatial  and  Temporal  Forms.  The  plan  is 
apparent  and  very  simple. 

The  new  edition  snows  great  changes.  Chapter  I,  on  the  Foundations 
of  P^ychophysics,  discusses  the  relation  of  tspwial  science  and  psychology 
to  philoso]A:f,  mental  devdopment  individual  and  social,  mind,  and  the 
relation  m  mind  to  body.  'The  same  thin^ps,"  we  are  told,  "which  are  ac- 
cepted by  the  special  sciences  as  self-eubsistent  and  as  grounded  in  their 
objective  eiistenee,  and  which  are  regarded  by  poychdogy  as  manifesta- 
tions oi  our  own  living  existence,  are  considered  by  philosophy  as  the  rev- 
elation of  the  endless,  eternal  life  which  underlies  the  whole  of  reality  and  our 
own  self."  A  far  cry  from  empirical  parallelism — of  whicJi,  by  the  way, 
there  seems  now  to  be  no  sin^e  word  m  the  book.  Mind  is  the  operation 
(Wirken)  that  comes  to  consciousness  in  the  exorcise  ci  our  vital  activi- 
ties (Ltbeiuibeiatigung),  P^chophsrsics  is  psychology,  a  "psychology  directs 
ed  toward  the  discussion  of  the  connection  with  the  Fundamental  physical) 
determinations  of  the  objectively  subsistent." 

This  introductory  chapter  occi9ie8j6  of  the  132  pages.  ItisfoUowed 
by  a  transitional  chapter  entitled  Vital  Condition  and  its  Expressions  (Der 
LtbenBMUstand  und  seine  AeusMenmgen),  The  simple  reaction  serves  as 
text  for  sections  on  the  instabilitjr  of  vital  condition  and  on  the  adequate 
(mathematical)  represmtation  of  its  expressions.  A  third  chapter  (49  pp.) 
leads  us  into  psydiophjrsics  proper,  and  covers  roughly  the  same  ground 
as  the  last  i^  pp.  of  the  first  edition.  The  treatment  of  the  senses  muB  been 
greatly  condensed;  the  methods  have  suffered  less.  The  most  important 
section,  sjrstematically,  is  §11.  on  Ordnen  und  Meeeen  and  Die  BeiingfheU 
dee  Wahrn^imene  und  Bmpfinaene, 

Whether  the  new  plsin  and  the  new  matter  are  judged  superior  to  the 
M  will  depend  upon  tne  reader's  special  interest.  In  one  respect  the  pre- 
sent edition  is  definitely  inferior  to  its  ori^nal:  the  legible  Roman  type 
has  been  replaced  by  two  sises  of  Gothic,  the  smaller  of  which  is  trjring  to 
the  eyes. 

A  Defence  oj  Philoeophic  Doubt,  Being  an  Eeeay  on  the  FoundaHone   of 
Bdiaf.   By  A.  J.  Balfour.   A  New  Edition.    London,  Hodder  & 
Stoui^ton,  Ltd.;  New  York,  G.  H.  Doran  Co.   (1921.)  Pp.  x.,  355. 
Price  $5.00  net 

A  reprint,  with  "some  trifling  verbal  alterations  and  a  few  notes,"  of 
the  essay  of  1879,  which  has  long  beoi  out  of  print 

An  OuUine  of  Abnomud  PewMogy.  By  Jambs  Winfbbd  Bbidqbcl  As- 
sistant AofesBor  of  Pavchology,  University  of  Toronto.  Second  edition 
revised.  Cohimbus, Ohio, R.G.  Adams  &Co.  1921.  Pp.226. 

This  directive  and  nmemonic  Outline  appeared  in  1919;  the  call  for  a 
second  edition  proves  its  usefulness.  "Sections  have  been  added  on  the 
subconscious,  on  hunger,  on  abnormal  forms  of  religion,  and  on  several 
other  minor  topics;  a  blank  leaf  has  been  inserted  at  uie  end  of  each  chap- 
ter for  annotations:  and  a  subject  index  has  been  appended."  The  writer, 
we  note,  still  uses  'hypothecate'  in  the  sense  of  'assume.' 

Iniroduetion  d  la  veychdogie:  VintUntl  et  VhnotUm,  Par  J.  Labouibb  dbs 
Bangbls.  Pans,  Payot  et  Cie.,  192 1.  Pp.  286. 

A  series  of  essays,  pleasantly  written  and  full  of  historical  information, 
leading  up  to  the  author's  Theory  of  Emotion,  abeady  familiar  to  readers 
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of  the  Ar(hwe$  ds  Ptychdogie,  The  diapten  an  enttUed:  Aim  and  Meth- 
ods of  FBvcholocr,  Body  and  Mind.  Cooacioasieas  and  the  Nenrous 
SjnBtem,  $>inal  Cora  and  Brain,  Reflex  and  Corebral  Aetirity,  Instinct 
andEmotion.  The  book  will  prove  ddic^tfiilly  stimulating  to  the  advanced 
student,  but  we  can  hardly  regard  it — at  least  for  this  country— as  a  useful 
introduction  to  pqrehdogy. 

B$ading9  in  PhSUmyghy.  Compiled  by  A.  B.  Aybt.   Cohmibus,  Ohio,  R. 
Q.  Adams  and  Co.  1921.  1^.  ziL,  683. 

Quotati<ms  and  references,  intended  for  class-room  use  with  Lesdi- 
ton's  FieU  qf  PAiloeop^.  The  qiMtations  cover  a  wide  range,  from  the  Old 
Testament  and  the  early  Greeks  down  to  Russell  and  Rpyce. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL  PERIODICALS 

Arch.  /.  d.  OM.  Psycholoffie,  Bd.  di.,  Heft  i  u.  2.  F.  Hbbmaicn.  1)er 
Kinfluse  des  Kontrastes  am  den  Sukxeasiwergjleich  innerhalb  eines  festen 
Reinystems  bei  Augenmaesversuchen.'  [Eb^erimente  on  the  successive 
comparison  of  horisontal  lines,  undertaken  to  det^mine  the  effect  oi  the 
group,  i.  e.,  of  an  obscure  background-idea,  upon  the  course  of  judgment; 
such  CTect  should  show  itself  mainly  bv  way  01  contrast  The  eaqpermients 
fell  into  three  groups,  each  one  of  which  conqwised  a  number  (15, 9.  10)  of 
complete  series,  with  as  many  N,  whose  component  stimuli  were  thrown 
togeUier  by  chance,  (i)  Absolute  imnreasion,  which  already  involves  a 
consciousness  of  difference,  bears  more  heavily  upon  the  first  than  upon  the 
second  R  i^wn;  (2)  along  with  the  main  tendency  to  form  a  mean-idea 
of  the  whole  group  goes  a  tenden<nr  to  form  partial  means  of  (three)  sub- 
groups; and  M  upper  deviations  from  the  mean  formal'  idea  produce  a 
greater  effect  than  lower  deviati<ms.  while  this  idea  itsdf  lies  lower  than  the 
arithmetical  mean  of  the  noup.]  A.  Mubllbb.  'Beitr&ge  sum  Problem 
der  ReferensflAchen  des  Uimmels  und  der  Gestime.'  [Reviews  bosbb 
twen^  puUJcations  that  have  am)eared  since  the  issue  oi  the  author's  book 
Die  aeferen^flachen  des  Himmm  und  der  Oeetime  (1918).  Not  much  has 
been  f^ained;  the  GOttingen  dissertation  (1919)  of  H.  StQcklrai,  however, 
contains  new  and  valuable  ideas.  We  need  further  qrstematic  observations, 
especially  observations  made  on  the  ocean,  and  we  need  a  more  eacact 
investigation  of  visual  space:  several  special  proUems  are  outlined.]  A. 
KiRScmcANN.  'Der  Metallriani  und  die  Farbe  der  MetsUe.'  [The 
author  repeats  his  view  that  all  lustre  depends  upon  parallax:  surface  lustre 
upon  binocular  parallax  and  the  parallax  of  movement,  metallic  lustoe  on 
the  parallax  of  mdirect  vision.  He  seeks  on  this  basis  to  answer  the  two 
questions  why  the  strong  body-colors  of  metals  are  alwra  red  or  yellow, 
and  not  green,  blue  or  violet,  and  why  the  strong  red  and  srellow  have  but 
small  coloring-power  in  alloys.  Both  of  these  facts  are  accounted  for  by  the 
hypothesis  that  a  metal  is  composed  of  hi^y  transparent,  probably  crys- 
talline 'particles,'  with  hifl^  index  of  refraction.  Tne  possibility  of  con- 
structing pseudo-metals  from  tlun  sheets  of  mica  connrms  this  theory.] 
R.  Bbck.  'Beruht  die  gegenwftrtwige  Vorstellung  des  Hochgeliirges  als 
schOn  auf  einer  Aenderuns  der  menschlichen  Ideen  von  SchOnheit?'  [High 
places  (Sinai,  Olvmpus,  Mount  of  Olives)  were  honored  in  antiquity;  bit 
tbe  ancients  made  roads  and  Journeys  for  commercial  and  military  reasons, 
not  for  pleasure.  It  is  social  conditions,  not  human  nature,  that  has 
changed.!  F.  Grossast.  'Das  tachistoskopische  Verlesen  unter  besond- 
erer  BerQcksichtigung  des  Einflusses  von  Geftihlen  und  der  Frage  des  ob- 
iektiven  und  subjektiven  Typus.'  [Experiments  with  the  Wundt  tachis- 
toscqie.  (i)  Factors  at  wok  during  the  original  process  of  apperoq[>tion 
are  mood,  familiarity,  ideas  in  preparation,  egocentric  ideas,  subjective 
form-quality;  factors  m  subsequent  readiniQB  are  feeling,  ideas  conditioned 
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lyy  reflection,  auditofy  image,  and  wrong  aaeociations  set  up  in  the  Tisual 
image  by  the  readingB.  Feeling  is  of  extreme  importance  for  subjective 
oonyiction  and  for  the  contents  of  the  Aussaae,  (2)  For  the  objective  eval- 
uation of  important  Auaaaqen  account  must  by  all  means  be  taken  of  type. 
The  objective  type  is  passively  rec^tive;  the  subjective  is  actively  dia>- 
orative.  The  subjective  type  has.  however,  two  sub-forms,  self-activity 
with  criticism  and  self-activity  without  criticism;  the  former  may  be  even 
more  rdiaUe  than  the  objective  type.  In  general,  ^pe  is  of  more  import- 
ance than  jnractioe.]  Q.  E.  MuKLLBB.  'Gesellschaft  fOr  experimentdle 
P^chologie.'  [Notice  of  the  7th  Congress,  Marburg,  April  20-23,  1921.I 

ZeiU.  /.  Paychoiofie.  Bd.  kxxvii.,  Heft  ^  u.  6.  A.  Frandtl.  IMe 
pqrchische  Leistungn&higkeit  bei  wechselnder  Disposition.'  [Experi- 
ments methodically  planned  to  bring  out  the  difference  of  mental  perfor- 
mance in  health  and  in  indisposition  (consequent  on  rotatory  vertigo) 
show  that  the  essential  condition  is  intensity  of  set  (J?itw(eKim^),  i.e.,  of 
an  org^misation  of  the  central  processes  which  is  directed  on  distribution 
of  available  energies  in  the  sense  of  a  determinate  end  (Zid),  and  elimina- 
tion of  useless  and  actuation  of  useful  reactions.  The  remilt  throws 
critical  light  on  studies  of  fatigue,  and  permits  the  feelings'  of  assurance, 
uncertainty,  fatigue,  etc.,  to  come  to  their  rights. — ^Iliese  experiments  in- 
dicate that  reproduction  suffers  but  litlie,  impression  consiaerably,  from 
indisposition.  Further  e]q>eriments  prove  that  retentiveness  or  capacity 
of  repetition  also  suffers,  and  thus  raise  the  question  whe^er  retentive- 
ness at  hjm  may  not  be  more  variable  than,  s.^.,  James  supposed.]  H.  H. 
Keller,  'ibqaenmentelle  Beitr&ge  sur  Lehre  vom  Wiedererkennen.'  [  (i) 
Experiments  with  mixed  series  show  that,  after  a  10  min.-interval,  non- 
sense-syllables are  better  recooused  than  monoqrUables.  After  a  244ur. 
interval  this  relation  is  reversed.  (2)  The  former  remilt  indicates  that  the 
nonsense-syllables  receive  a  vltu  of  attention.  Experiments  with  mixed 
series  of  ordinary  nonsense-syllables  and  familiar  nonsense^Uables  remove 
this  advantage,  so  that  the  familiar  materia]  now  takes  the  lead  in  recogni- 
tion after  both  intervals.  (3)  The  second  result  suggests  Jost's  laws. 
It  is  found  in  fact  that  in  the  course  of  24  hours  a  ^ven  degree  of  recog- 
nitive  familiarity  of  ^Uables  decreases  more  slowly  if  the  famUiarity  is  of 
oki  standing  than  if  it  is  more  recent  (analogue  of  Jost's  second  law); 
and  that  renewed  impression  has,  as  regards  Uter  recognition,  a  greater 
value  for  the  'older*  than  for  the  'younger'  syllables  (analogue  of  Jost's 
first  law).  ]  I.  HxBMANN.  IJeber  formate  Wahltendensen.'  [Eroeriments 
with  numerical  intervals  and  spatial  series,  performed  on  children  and 
adults,  normal  and  insane  subjects,  groups  and  individuals,  bring  to  lig^t 
two  tiaidencies  of  choice:  the  one  to  choose  a  limiting,  the  other  to  choose 
the  middle  member  of  the  series.  Tht  former  is  the  more  primitive;  it 
implies  a  set  for  the  stimulus  and  economy  of  movement;  the  latter  im- 
plies something  like  form-quality,  with  realisation  of  equihbrium,  stability 
of  the  figure,  qrmmetiy.]  literaturbericht  P^ch6lc«ische  Qesellschaft 
su  Berlin.  [A  committee,  consisting  <^  R.  Baerwald,  M.  DemAr,  A.  Moll, 
has  been  appointed  to  investigate  clairvoyance,  telepathy,  telekinesis, 
materialisation.] 
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NOTES 

SYNAESTHESIA  IX  A  CHILD  OP  THREE  AND  A  HALF  TEAB8 

EdBT  Ontii  B  tfe  MB  of  PhiieHr  Md  Mn.  a  F.  Carts  of  ComeO 
ramnity.  Al  tketiiMaf  tiv  vTiti^fceBtfeeByeHSMdaemnoBtfe 

n^&  WM  kii  «vm  iftBKRptive  v«nli»  Iwvevtr,  Md  fce  o 

m^hthmtokxtdhmoD^  Thar  hamm  m  apt  Im  bam  %  rifte  nngp,  aad 
tl»  aoond  of  tkr  sow  >«>aaiMii  titraoKlk  tfe  hOs  witk  a  lood  %oof/ One 
dij  Edbgv  wknd:  ^WImI  is  tkaft  hif,  black  mamtr  A  fnr  dqrs  later  lis 
vas  bemf  put  to  bed  oa  tl»  afaepbg  porck.  TWo  cii^etewere^' 
budhr^  one  of  tkoa  bavins  tbe  oaaai  erickei-naad  witib  wbieb  fce  is  1 


tke  ocbcr  baTing  a  Terr  bicb*  dhrffl  ebirp  ia  iiiiailiiai     He  i 


*"Wbat  is  t^t  bufe  wbhe aoiaef'  TT^ib  bii  Milhii  hihl  hkii  t^t  it  ■■»  ■ 
akkta  be  was  ao4  sstiBfied.  wmA  be  said:  "No4  tfe  bnm  om.  bvi  tbe 
little  wbite  dosk.**  Tbea  be  sihated  bo4k  of  tbem,  cafii«  tfe  bum 
farowB  and  tbe  iknOer  of  tbe  two  wbitCL  At  sMoAer  tisH^  wbenacnekat- 
dnp  ottered  fnim  fsrtber  swmr  caaas  wilb  ansoaaatlMn,  WeeaBedit  rod. 
He  calk  tkeaooDd  of  tke  cicada  wbite.  Tke  eisctrie  fsA  is  orai«s,  and 
tbeekctriedeaaer  wbieb  bM  a  deep  imr'Bbla^  Tte  soohI  of  a  frog, 
■either  very  bi^  nor  very  byw,  is  btuiak  A  Kttte  Jspaaese  bcB  is  red  whea 
nii«  bxidlj,  aod  wbite  wben  it  tinkies  &intij.  A  wfii  ill  iaa  door  is  bbck 
aDdwbite.  One  eoald  distiuauisb  ia  that  soimd  two  to—  oi  differeatTol- 
ame.  Diuaiuig  on  tbe  hmek  of  a  gaitw,  wben  tka  npra fag  is  beU  to  bis 
car  kbbdt  An  eneiDe  laakes  a  falvk  BOiBe,  bat  aa  decine  ponp  is  bbck 
and  white.  Tbe  byw  notes  of  tbe  cbincs  are  farowaaadbla^  The  sfaifll 
crying  of  a  little  ckiklii  wbite.  TteibytfaBicnBeaadfslof  tfeaoisemade 
by  a  street-car  iamotaoniionage.  AeaaisblackwbenitispoiiBdedmKMi, 
aM  when  tbe  soond  ii  dolled  by  toacbing  it  witk  tke  iager  it  is  red.  Tlmn- 
derisbla^  A  Scotch  woonui  with  a  broad  burr  ia  ber  neeek  read 


a  story,  aad  later  he  said  to  bis  nother:  "Do  yoo  know  what  eofer  H  is 
'    iflhereack?  Itkbbck." 


An  the  abofve  information  has  eoase  fraas  the  Gild's  eaaosl  eonTer- 
satioD.  He  takes  it  for  nanted  that  everyone  hM  tfe  cofers  ti^t  he  has, 
and  win  often  remark:  '^Tbat  noise  is  red.  iant  it?' '  His  parents  haTe  been 
carefol  not  to  suggmst  eofers  to  bim,  and  they  baTe  not  either  *»iFg— **^ 
thatasoimdmayteof  adigqenteotorlromtheonehehasnamed.  Dnring 
a  few  little  eijLieiiuMntB>  the  fomeriinwrter  somntinMii  aakl.'a  think  that 
color  ii  wbite,^  when  Edgsr  bad  said  it  was  ■'*— ***^  else.  Emy  time 
he  was  very  posttire  that  he  was  right,  and  he  was  maaafesthr  disgusted 
that  anyone  rotM  think  the  soimd  was  wbito  when  he  bad  said  it  was  red. 
He  often  goes  to  the  piano  when  he  is  alone  in  the  room,  and  to  amoae  ban- 
sdf  toadies  the  kers  and  tdlslhe  eofers  of  the  sonndiL  Notes  have  been 
made  on  those  cqIocb  when  he  was  not  aware  that  he  was  oiverheaid. 
Middle-C  is  red,  and  the  tones  just  bekw  are  red  or  red-puple.  Thebaasis 
UadL,  and  the  hi^  tones  are  white.  Between  middled  and  the  wbito 
tones  are  reddirfi  and  bhioh  tones.  Edgar  never  of  bis  own  aeeord  named 
tones  ydlow,  green  or  ffray;  but  dunng  some  later  eiperiments  he  fooad 
tones  for  than  after  seemg  the  eolor.  One  di^,  iqpon  seeing  a  rainbow,  he 
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exclaimed,  "A  song,  a  songl"  We  thought  that  this  reaction  mi|dit  be  a 
mere  matter  of  aaoodation;  and  we  decided  to  see  whether,  if  ne  were 
shown  colors,  he  would  find  the  corresponding  tones  on  the  piano. 

Red,  orange,  yellow,  green,  blue  and  purple  papers  of  good  chr(»na 

were  used,  with  the  addition  of  black,  white  and  middle  grav.   He  played 

wiUi  the  odors  for  a  few  minutes  and  he  was  delighted  witti  the  idea  of 

trying  to  find  them  on  the  piano.   Following  are  the  tones  he    selected, 

eveiy  color  having  the  tone  named  and  one  or  two  tones  above  or  below. 

a' ' '  and  ul  tones  above  White 

y  YeUow 

e'  Green 

e  Blue 

e  (middled)  Red 

a  Orange 

A  Grev 

E  and  all  tones  below  Black 


He  selected  the  tones  by  ^^jx^mi^  about  on  the  kejrs  with  one  fin|^,  and 

ajring,  s.  ^.,  'This  isn't  real  This  isn't  red!"  and  then  gleefully,  when  he 

foimd  a  tone  that  suited  him,  he  exclaimed:  'This  is  red,  isn't  it?"   It 


was  interesting  to  notice  that  ^en  he  was  searching  for  red  he  did  not 
explore  the  wmte  or  black  region,  but  when  srey  was  c^ven  him  he  went 
immediately  toward  the  black,  and  when  yellow  was  given  him  he  went 
toward  the  white  tones. 

We  thought  that  tones  of  the  same  musical  pitch  might  possibly  be  of 
the  same  color  to  him.  We  found,  however,  that  on  the  guitar  white  was  e', 
which  on  the  piano  was  blue.  On  the  guitar,  o^harp  was  black,  though 
that  region  on  the  piano  was  red  and  orange.  On  the  guitar,  again,  ^haurp 
was  red  and  black,  while  it  was  red  on  the  piano.  One  hi^li  tone  on  the 
guitar  was  called  "a  little  bab^r  white  one." 

From  Edgar's  own  adjectives,  and  from  the  distribution  of  the  colors 
on  the  keyboard,  it  seems  tnat  noises  or  tones  of  low  pitch  and  large  volume 
are  black  or  brown  or  grey,  while  shrill,  hifl^,  piercinc^,  thin  tones  are  white ; 
the  other  colors  range  over  soimds  of  intermediate  pitch  and  volume.  Tlie 
normal  order  appears  to  be  orange  or  orange-red,  red,  red-purple,  blue; 
then  follow,  under  the  experimental  conditions^  gieen  and  yellow.  There 
is  some  uncertainty  as  to  the  red-purples.  Our  mvestigation  has,  however, 
been  so  imperfect  that  such  uncertainties  were  to  be  expected;  it  is  only 
the  primary  and  general  outcome  that  we  wish  to  emphasise.  We  hope  that 
later  studies  may  be  made  under  stricter  experimental  saf  enmards. 

AnNaKbLLMAN    WHTrGHURCH 

Cornell  Umversity 

URBAN'S  TABLES  AGAIN 

l^^pography  of  statistical  tables  is  so  difficult  that  complete  accuracy 
is  long  m  being  achieved.  Urban  first  published  his  tables  for  the  method 
oi  constant  stimuli  in  1912  [Are^.  /.  d.  qw.  Ptychol,,  1012^  24,  240  f.].  He 
reprinted  them,  making  two  corrections  that  he  had  discovered,  in  the 
PfaxiB  der  KomUmtmMode,  1912,  20  f.  Then  Rich  [^^n^r.  /.  Ptychol., 
1918,  20,  121 1  discovered  a  third  error,  and  Godfrey  Thomson  reprinted 
the  tables  with  all  three  errors  corrected  [W.  Brown  and  G.  H.  Thomson, 
B9$eniiiai9  of  MenUd  MeawremerU,  1921,  I94f.]  Now  Mr.  Howard  H. 
Long  of  Paine  College  discovers  that  the  value  of  27P  for  p  <-  +*73  should 
l>e  0.7551  (exactly  0.755068),  instead  of  0.7541  as  it  occurs  in  all  the 
printed  tables.    ApparenUy  a  typographical  error! 

This  discovery  of  the  fourth  error  affects  Rich's  cheddng  tables 
[Amer,  J,  Ptychol,,  1918,  29, 120  f.:  Brown  and  Thomson,  op.  cU.,  198  ff.], 
idiich  have  taken  account  of  the  nrst  three  corrections.  In  Rich's  tables 
the  valueforp«.73andx»-h3  should  be 7.2317  (instead  of  7.2307),  and 
the  value  for  p>-  .73  and  x«  — 2,  2.2365  (instead  of  2.2373). 
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It  may  be  wril  to  mnBiL  m  eate  ■omeoae  afun  npriali  the  UibeB 
taUee  m  now  eofieetedl^  Bir.  Long,  thai  the  tables  dioiild  be  aet  op 
with  horiaoDtalniliiisievefT  five  lioea.  Tliia  dianfle  Uibaa  himaelf  reeom- 
mcoded  after  the  iame  of  the  Fraxit.  Both  the  taUea  m  the  Phmt  and 
m  Brown  and  Thomaon  have  to  be  ruled  1^  peo  if  th^  are  to  be  pot  to 
maeh  pradiea]  aerrioe. 

KOB. 

EXPERIMENTAL  PSTCHOL06T  IN  THE  TALMUD 

The  foOowing  tale  from  the  Bal^ykmian  TiJmiidi  flhowB  Gf  ^ 
that  the  method  of  eroreanon  and  the  use  of  the  [dethyamogmph  would 
have  been  understood  by  a  p^chdofpcal  audience  of  the  first  eentury  of 
our  era.    The  tale  b  told  of  Veqiaaian,  who  is  oanvening  with  Rabfat 
Jdiananboi  ZakkaL 

"In  the  meantime  there  came  to  him  a  miwwmg^  from  Rome  and 


apake  to  1dm  saying:  Up,  for  the  Caesar  is  dead,  and  the  nobles  of  Rome 
have  agreed  together  to  choose  thee  for  their  Caesar.  Now  he  had  at 
that  time  drawn  cm  one  of  his  shoes,  and  waa  in  act  to  draw  on  the  other, 
yet  would  not  his  foot  pass  therein;  then  he  set  himself  to  pull  off  thai 
which  he  had  drawn  on,  out  it  dave  to  his  foot.  Thereupon  spake  Johanan 
to  him  and  said:  Be  not  disquieted!    Thou  hast  received  good  tiding 

liai,SBMl 


and  it  is  written:  A  oood  report  maketh  the  bones  fat.*— What,  then,  i 
he,  must  I  do7 — ^Ana  he  said:  Make  to  pass  before  thee  some  man  thai 
tbouhatest;  for  it  is  written:  A  brc^cen  spirit  drieth  Uie  Ixmes.*— Then  he 
did  aa  Johanan  tuui  counselled,  and  his  foot  passed  into  the  shoe." 
Cornell  University  8.  Fbldman 

THE  MAX  KUNGER  BUST  OF  WUNDT 

Dr.  Walter  N.  Niles,  of  the  Carnegie  Nutrition  Laboratoiy.  has  been 
good  enou^  to  inform  me  that  a  photc^raphic  reproduction  of  the  Klinger 
bust,  to  mich  I  referred  in  this  Joitbnal,  xxxii.,  iq2i.  177,  is  issued  as 
no.  225  of  the  posUnuxi  aeries  of  the  Museum  der  bilaend^  Ktlnste  su 
Leipsig  (Veriag  von  E.  A.  Seemann  in  Leipsig).  The  pose  is  that  of  the 
lecturing  Wundt:  the  head  is  thrown  back  ri^dly^ana  the  moustache  is 
lifted  alx>ye  the  lower  lip,  in  a  way  characteristic  of  Wimdt  cm  the  platform 
but  unnatural  to  him  in  any  other  situation.  The  whole  head  is  magoifi- 
oently  conceived,  and  the  longer  one  lives  with  it  the  more  certainly  can 
one  read  parts  and  phases  of  tne  familiar  Wundt  out  of  it.  It  is,  however, 
not  a  portrait  bust 

RB.T. 

^QiUifif  56  6;  L.  Qoldschmidt,  Der  habyUmudie  Taknudf  v,  1912,  546. 
This  redaction  of  the  Talmud  waa  completed  c.  A.  D.  500. 

*Prov$rb9,  xv,  30. 

•/bid.,  zvii.  22.  These  two  sayings,  which  themselves  contain  the 
gist  of  the  whole  matter,  belong  to  the  earliest  odleotion  of  Fh>verfos,  the 
accepted  date  of  which  is  not  later  than  B.  C.  250. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  CERTAIN  INITIAL 
PHASES  OF  THE  PROCESS  OF  ABSTRACTION^ 


By  HoRACB  BmwBLL  Engubh 


Introduction 
In*  all  previous  investigations  of  the  process  of  abstraction, 
the  subjects  were  instructed,  generally  most  explicitly,  what 
to  abstract  and  what  to  abstract  from.  Thus  Ktilpe  (10) 
in  the  earliest  study  instructed  them  to  attend  to  one  quality 
only,  such  as  the  color,  of  a  complex  object;  while  Fisher  (7)  in 
the  latest  and  most  complete  investigation  instructed  her  sub- 
jects to  define  certain  groups — a  task  which  to  civilized  adults 
could  mean  only  to  al^tract  the  common  element.  Such  pro- 
cediure  obviously  leaves  uninvestigated  the  impulse  which  leads 
one,  without  such  instructions,  to  react  to  a  situation  by  maUng 
an  abstraction.  Is  it  true,  as  Max  Mtiller  sa3rs  and  as  Wundt 
implies,  that  abstraction  springs  from  our  wesJoiess  rather  than 
our  strength;  that  we  abstract  because  we  are  imable  to  have 
regard  to  the  complex  fullness  of  experience?  Or  must  we  in 
some  form  revive  Hume's  ''distinction  of  reason?"  This  is  the 
problem  we  set  ourselves  to  study. 

Methods 
The  essence  of  the  experimental  method  adopted  was  to  put 
adult  subjects  in  the  presence  of  certain  carefully-prepared  sit- 
uations and  to  require  of  them  a  report  of  their  reactions.  These 
were  then  studied  for  indications  of  the  first  steps  toward  ab- 
straction.   No  attempt  was  made  to  separate  two  factors  in- 

^A  condenfiation  of  a  dissertation  accei>ted  by  the  Faculty  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Yale  University  in  partial  fulfilment  of  the  require- 
ments for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
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3o8  ENGLISH 

"I  shall  show  you  a  picture  and  a  nonaeiiBe-word  for  a  short  tone. 
Repeat  the  word  aloud,  onoe,  while  you  regard  attentively  both  woid  and 
picture  above  it." 

Subjects  were  warned  not  to  think  of  the  experiment  during  the  inta>- 
val  between  pictures  or  between  sittincpB. 

For  the  first  ten  sittings,  one  each  from  the  first  seven  sets  of  pictures 
was  shown  with  its  associated  nonsense-word.  In  the  seoMid  ten  sittings 
from  seven  to  nine  pictures  were  shown.  This  included  always  one  eadi 
from  the  last  three  sets  of  pictures  and  a  selection  from  the  seven  sets 
learned  in  the  first  ten  sittings.  Certain  pictures  were  shown  more  fre- 
qaently  than  others.  .In  some  cases  also,  a  picture  was  shown  two  or  three 
tunes  before  a  second  member  of  the  series  was  shown.  This  was  done  in  an 
effort  to  bring  out  the  effect  of  repetition  and  of  dissociation  by  varying 
concomitants.  Five  minutes'  rest  was  allowed  after  the  presentation  period 
Tlie  subject  was  then  placed  in  front  of  a  simple  exposure  apparatus  and  the 
following  instructions  were  read  to  him: 

"You  will  now  be  shown  the  nonsense-words  you  saw  with  the  pictures. 
As  soon  as  the  meaning  of  the  word  is  apparent  to  you,  react  by  pressing  this 
key.  You  will  be  asked  to  report  in  what  guise  or  form  the  meaning  comes 
to  you."* 

The  subjects  demanded  a  definition  of  "meaning"  and  were  told  to 
give  the  word  its  everyday  significance. 

From  time  to  time  nonsense-words  not  in  the  series  at  all  were  intro- 
duced as  "Vexierversuche"  and  in  the  second  ten  sittings  nonsense-words 
belongpig  to  pictiwes  previously  "learned"  but  not  seen  during  the  i>re- 
sentation  penod  of  that  sitting  were  occasionally  presented  for  reaction 
and  report.  It  should  be  noted  that  one  subject  (An.)  was  familiar  in  a 
general  wav  with  the  arrangement  of  the  experiments;  but  full  aoooimt  of 
this  fact  wul  be  taken  in  evsJuating  and  classifving  his  protocols.  Subjects 
wrote  their  own  protocols  and  were  questioned  upon  them  veiy  sparinjdy. 
Sittings  were  held  three  times  a  week  and  lasted  about  fifty  nunutee.  The 
experiments  of  this  group  were  held  in  the  spring  of  1915. 

Group  h 

In  place  of  the  pictures  shown  in  Group  a  musical  selections  were  played 
on  a  phonograph,  the  nonsense-word  being  visually  presented  simultaoieous- 
ly.  Allowing  tor  the  change  of  material,  the  same  instructions  were  given 
as  in  Group  a.  The  common  element  in  each  of  the  first  four  sets  was  the 
manner  of  producing  the  selection.  In  the  first  set,  all  the  five  selections 
were  baritone  solos:  in  the  second  set,  duets  by  male  and  female  voices; 
in  the  third,  mixea  vocal  quartets;  in  the  fourth,  band  selections.  The 
fifth  set  introduced  a  cross-classification.  AU  of  the  foregoing  were  small 
ten-cent  records  reouiring  less  them  half  the  time  to  play  taken  by  the 
standard  large-sized  records.*  The  music  was  not  only  "rag^'  but. 
except  for  the  band  selections,  atrociously  executed  by  both  "artists"  and 
record  man\if  acturer.  Set  five  consisted  01  two  standard  large-sized  records, 
well  executed.  The  music  also  was  superior,  even  the  popular  "Tipperary" 

*As  the  buzzing  of  the  Ewald  chronoecope  used  in  timing  these  reaction  s 
disturbed  and  humed  some  of  the  subjects,  the  stop-watch  was  later  sub- 
stituted. Even  this  might  have  been  eliminated,  since  no  use  was  made  of 
the  reaction-times.  It  is  advisable,  however,  to  have  the  subject  react 
in  some  decided  way  in  order  to  put  a  period  to  his  train  of  thought;  and 
when  this  is  the  case,  the  stop-watch  may  be  harmlessly  employed. 

"Our  subjects  found  great  di£Bculty  in  remembering  the  selections  well 
enough  to  form  any  constant  associations  at  all;  and,  as  the  subjects  were 
not  allowed  to  see  the  records,  the  visual  size  of  these  records  could  not 
help  them. 
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beiDg  better  than  the  selections  on  the  ten-cent  records.  Set  five,  therefore, 
was  differentiated  from  the  other  sets  by  superior  aesthetic  qualities  ana 
by  much  grater  length. 

One  subject  could  give  but  ten,  the  other  but  eighteen  sittings  to  this 
^irt  of  the  experiment,  in  which  time  no  real  ab^bactions  were  niade. 
Certain  prelimmary  stages  of  abstraction  were,  however,  brouj^t  out. 
One  subject  (Av.)  had  r^d  Aveling's  book  and  supposed  that  we,  uke  him, 
were  interested  in  "imaceless  thought."  His  special  knowledge  of  similar 
experiments  probably  played  some  part,  but  did  not  keep  his  protocols 
from  presenting  many  points  of  interest. 

Group  c 

Our  experience  in  the  experiments  of  Group  a  indicated  two  things. 
One  was  that  the  classification  scheme  should  be  more  complex  and  more 
difficult.  The  second  was  that  "nonsense-pictures"  should  be  used,  i.  0., 
pictures  to  which  an  English  class-name  cannot  readily  be  given.  It  is 
unpossible  by  this  means  whoUy  to  avoid  the  influence  of  funded  associa- 
tions, as  most  investigators  have  found.  It  does  not  follow  that  there  are 
not  very  great  advantages  in  the  use  of  nonsense-pictures.  In  nearly  every 
case,  it  is  true  that  the  visual  presentation  will  be  apperceived  as  'like 
something"  else  and  that  the  name  of  this  "something  else"  will  be  used 
as  a  verbal  tag  to  aid  memory.  But  such  a  verbal  tag  will  not  suggest  to 
the  subject  the  basis  of  the  grouping.  An  example  will  make  the  d^rence 
clear.  Immediately  upon  seeing  the  first  picture,  Hexur,  the  subjects 
without  exception  thought  "soldiers".  Thus  the  basis  of  our  groupin|;  was 
given,  and  the  subject's  task  was  one  of  differentiation.  This  is  an  inter- 
esting process  but  not  the  one  in  which  we  are  primarily  interested.  Upon 
seeing  a  certain  Jekog,  the  subjects  thought  "dumbbell".  This  verbal 
tagging  helped  them  to  reinstate  the  whole  picture,  but  it  gave  no  clue 
to  the  one  element  referred  to  by  Jekog,  which  was  a  certain  pattern. 

It  proved  to  be  by  no  means  easy  to  construct  a  series  of  presentations 
that  would  answer  our  purpose.  In  the  end  it  was  decided  to  adopt  the 
following  scheme.  A  one-to-one  relation  between  certain  outlines  (see  Fi^. 
II)  and  certain  syllables,  and  between  certain  other  syllables  and  certam 
patterns  (see  Fig.  Ill),  was  determined  upon.  £2ach  succeeding  day  a  given 
outline  would  be  shown,  cut  from  a  different  pattern-paper,  and  every 
sixth  day  it  would  appear  twice,  i.  0.,  cut  from  two  patterns.  Similariy 
and  as  corollary,  each  pattern  appeared  with  a  different  outline  each  day 
and  with  two  every  sixth  day.^  But  whenever  any  pattern  or  any  outline 
was  shown,  its  syllable  stood  beneath  it.  Thus  beneath  each  of  these  com- 
posite pictures  was  an  outline-syllable  and  a  pattern-syllable.  Other 
features  of  the  pictures  such  as  color  and  orientation  vaned  irresulariy. 
The  subject  saw  six  pictures  each  day  for  two  five-second  intervals.  Be- 
tween exposures  the  subject  read  from  a  volume  of  letters.  After  goinff 
through  the  whole  list  twice  in  this  fashion,  the  syllables  were  presented 
to  the  subject  one  by  one  and  he  was  required  to  report  his  reaction  to 
them. 

The  following  instructions  were  read  by  the  subject  at  every  sitting 
until  their  content  was  perfectly  familiar: 

"I  shall  show  for  a  brief  exposure  a  picture  with  two  nonsense-^Uables 
under  it.  Regard  the  whole  picture  attentively  and  pronounce  the  non- 
sense-syllables aloud  once." 

"You  wiU  be  shown  one  of  the  syllables  presented  in  the  exposition 
period  just  finished.  When  you  feel  that  you  Imow  to  what  it  refers,  press 
down  this  key  sharply  so  that  I  can  hear  it  dick.  After  a  moment's  pause 

^The  two  presentations  of  the  repeated  pattern  (or  outline)  were  some 
distance  apart  m  ib»  r~" 
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in  order  to  allow  any  further  mental  procesB  to  develop  which  may  be 
relevant  to  the  experience  just  finished,  write  an  introspection  of  the  ex- 
perience." 

The  supplements  to  these  instructions  and  the  influence  they  had  on 
the  subjects  will  be  considered  later. 

Beginning  with  the  subject's  third  or  fourth  sitUng,  instead  of  writing 
his  protocol,  he  was  asked  to  dictate  it  to  the  dictaphone.* 

One  subject  (S.)  was  completely  inhibited  when  he  tried  to  dictate  an 
introq)ection  to  a  machine.  He  simply  could  not  utter  a  word  and  was 
obliged  to  write  his  report.  Another  subject  (J.)  was  disturbed  very  con- 
sidmbly;  after  several  day's  trial  it  was  decided  that  she  should  uso  be 
allowed  to  continue  writing.  The  remaining  subjects  soon  accustomed 
themselves  to  the  procedure  and  very  much  preferred  it.  Where  an  ex- 
perimenter does  not  know  d^orthand — as  few  do —  the  use  of  such  a  machine 
has  very  manv  advantages. 

Dimng  the  first  seven  sittings  the  pattern  QvUable  was  invariably 
dven  first  and  the  orientation  of  the  figures  on  the  card  was  constant. 
In  the  seventh  sitthig  and  irregularly  thereafter  the  two  classes  of  ^Uables 
were  in  some  cases  reversed  and  the  orientation  of  the  two  outlines  Vol  and 
Did  was  radically  altered.  The  intention  was  to  dissociate  these  really 
variable  elements  from  the  two  essential  ones  of  pattern  and  outline.  The 
actual  effect  was  at  first  to  draw  attention  to  these  variables  and  to  set  the 
subjects  eqieculating  on  them.  Finding  no  rhsrme  or  reason  in  the  changes, 
they  accepted  them  as  a  fact  and  paid  no  further  special  attention  to 
them.  Three  sitting  a  week  were  given  during  the  fall  semester  of  1915. 
An.  was  too  familiar  with  the  problem  to  be  whoOy  naive,  while  W. 
was  undoubtedly  somewhat  influenced  by  her  experience  as  subject  in 
Group  a. 

Group  d 

This  was  a  very  short,  control  series  in  which  the  general  plan  of 
Group  c  was  followed  with  auditory  presentations  substituted  for  visual. 
One  set  of  syllables  referred  to  the  method  ofproducing  the  sounds,  another 
set  referred  to  the  tonal  phrases  produced.  Tnree  instruments  were  used:  a 
sither  (Vop),  a  small  tubaphone  (Retl),  and  a  series  of  small  onam  pipeSf 
(Wug).  The  phrases  in  terms  of  the  key  note  were:  Do-Do-Fa-Sol  (Kev), 
Do-La-Mi-Fa  (Faf),  Ti-Sol-La-Sol  (Tuj).  Subjects  were  not  allowed  to 
see  the  instruments  used.  The  instructions  followed  the  lines  of  those  in  c 
slightly  amplified,  but  two  subjects  (EL)  and  (Mp.)  were  told  the  piupose 
of  the  experiment.  Another  (Mn.)  had  been  subject  in  c,  but  had  not  reached 
an  abstraction,  and  was  in  the  dark  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  experiment. 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  task  set  in  Groups  c  and  d  is  the  same  as 
in  the  latter  part  of  a,  that,  namely,  of  abstracting  from  a  series  of  situa- 
tions a  particular  (as  contrasted  with  a  universal)  common  to  them  aU. 

In  quoting  from  protocols,  the  initial  of  the  subject  is  given  first.  The 
small  letter  indicates  the  experimental  group,  the  Roman  numeral  indicates 
the  number  of  the  sitting  within  the  group.  The  nonsense-word  presented 
for  reaction  is  next  given,  followed,  in  parentheses  in  the  case  of  protocols 
from  Groups  e  and  d,  by  the  syllables  presented  with  it  in  the  ''presentation 
period".  Thus  P.,  c  XII  Yci  (Bef)  would  mean  that  the  quotation  was 
taken  from  the  protocol  of  Dr.  Phlh>  in  sitting  XII  of  Group  c^  dictated 
after  reacting  to  Yol,  one  picture  in  that  sitting  having  been  combmed  from 
Fat  and  Be/ (see  Figs,  n  and  m). 

It  should  be  noticed  that  our  subjects  were  in  no  way  re- 
quired to  give  an  analytic  introspection  of  the  process  of  ab- 

fThis  was  ver^  kindly  lent  us  hj  the  ColumlMa  Graphophone  Co.  We 
take  this  opportunity  of  acknowledging  the  courtesy. 
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of  aoDoqatiopg  aroased  bj  certain  words.  The  nature  of  these 
Mjocintiofi^  however,  throws  considerable  fi^  upon  the  pny- 
gresB  and  nature  of  the  abstractiTe  process.  The  task  imposed 
did  not  prove  a  diflBcnh  one,  even  for  inexperienced  introspee- 
tors,  requiring  chiefly  a  fm  psychological  vocabolary.  Never- 
thelesB,  we  have  nowhere  based  a  condosion  npoo  the  evidence 
of  those  subjects  not  accnstoined  to  introspection,  unless  it  is 
coofinned  by  one  at  least  of  the  others.  On  Uie  other  hand, 
thoo^  we  did  not  require  it,  a  certain  amount  of  analytic  in- 
troq)ection  was  offered  and  is  used  as  evidence. 

Since  our  purpose  is  rather  to  discover  and  iDustnte  pro- 
cesses which  are  to  be  found  in  abstraction,  than  to  determine 
those  which  are  not,  it  is  necessary  to  quote  cxily  so  much  from  a 
given  protocol  as  will  dearly  erempKfy  the  point  under  dis- 
cussion. Nevertheless,  a  great  many  protocdis  are  quoted  in 
full,  especially  irti^ne  an  ^ort  is  being  made  to  diaract^iae 
a  certain  phase  or  process  as  a  whole.  These  repcMis  are  marked 
with  an  asterisk. 

The  Pbeuminabt  Phases  as  Analysis  and  CkiNCKPnoN 

We  find  that  the  process  of  abstracticHi  begins  in  one  of  two 
ways:  either  the  situaticm-comidex  is  assimHaUd  cm  a  whole  to 
scMne  familiar  conceptual  category;  or,  where  this  is  impossiUe, 
its  unity  is  broken  up  and  ihe  situaticHi  is  analyzed  into  sudi 
of  its  simfder  compcnents  as  will  permit  of  su(£  assimilation. 
Since  a  ''real"  analysis  in  things  psychical  has  heean  denied  (e.  g. 
by  Ameseder  2,  494  f.),  it  may  be  well  to  pcHnt  out  that  by  analy- 
sis we  mean  more  than  a  distinction  d  the  constituents  of  an 
experience.  The  constituent  parts  of  an  experience  and  the  ex- 
perience itself  must  be  different  after  analysis.  Now,  as 
James  8a3r8  (9,  245),  ''the  law  is  that  aD  things  fuse  that  can 
fuse."  When,  therrfore,  an  originally  unitary  presentation  not 
only  is  broken  up  into  simpler  components,  but  remains  broken 
up,  something  must  intervene  to  prevent  an  inunediate  re- 
combination. For  there  would  obviously  be  no  inherent  obstacle 
in  the  way  of  a  fusion  of  elements  which  had  once  been  fused. 

And  it  is  perfectly  dear  what  this  divisive  influence  is;  it  is 
the  assimilation  of  the  components  to  distinct  mental  categories. 
In  analysis,  at  any  rate  as  we  shall  use  the  term,  the  various 
f eattues  of  the  complex  situation  are  thought  of  as  relatively  in- 
dependent elements  haying  validity  outside  the  presented  com- 
plex, as  numerically  distinct  objects  of  thought.  In  James' 
terminology,  they  are  ccmceived.  If  one  cares  to  state  it  so, 
therefore,  one  may  say  that  the  first  phase  of  the  process  d 
abstraction  is  the  assimilation  of  the  presentation  ^ther  as  a 
whniA  nr  in  parts  to  preformed  conceptual  categories.    Sudi  a 
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statement  emphasises  the  essential  likeness  of  the  two  types 
we  have  distinguished;  it  is  more  to  our  present  purpose  to 
bring  out  the  <Merences  between  the  first  phase  as  imalysis  and 
as  assimilation. 

As  was  implied  above,  the  chief  determinant  as  to  whether 
analysis  or  assimilation  shall  take  place  lies  in  the  nature  of  the 
presented  situation-complex.  If  this  is  some  familiar  object, 
assimilation  promptly  takes  place.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
situation  as  a  whole  is  unfamiliar  or  novel,  it  is  broken  up,  in  a 
manner  to  be  described,  into  such  fragments  as  are  familiar. 
Hence  the  presentations  of  the  first  ten  sittings  in  Group  a 
were  nearly  always  assimilated,  the  new  ones  introduced  in  the 
second  ten  were  more  often  analyzed.  So,  too,  in  Group  c,  most 
of  the  presentations  were,  from  the  first,  subjected  to  aniEtlysis, 
but  a  few  that  looked  most  like  familiar  objects  were  assim- 
ilated. 

For  example,  compare  the  protocols  of  subject  W.,  taken 
after  the  first  presentations  of  Hexur  and  Jekog. 

"This  gave  me  a  visual  verbal  image  of  hussar.  Then  I  saw  immediate- 
ly the  three  soldiers  in  the  blue  and  bim  imif  orms.  The  image  'hussar'  and 
the  visual  image  of  the  picture  seemed  to  be  almost  simultaneous." 

''First  I  knew  I  had  seen  that.  And  I  also  knew  I  had  only  seen  it 
once,  and  then  I  started  to  think  about  figures  filled  in  with  geometrical 
signs  (visual  imagery) .  I  then  got  a  visual  unage  of  the  white  hexagon  fiUed 
in  with  'pluses'  and  'angles'  done  in  red  ink." 

It  should  be  imderstood  that  many  of  the  protocols  present 
odd  intermediate  forms  or  a  mixtmre  of  both  types.  Analysis 
and  assimilation  are  by  no  means  exclusive.  The  essential  dif- 
ference between  them  is,  of  course,  that,  in  the  one  case,  the 
situation  is  treated  piecemeal;  in  the  other,  as  a  whole.  But 
it  not  infrequently  huEtppens  that,  an  analjrsis  having  been  per- 
formed, the  subject  discovers  among  the  components  one  which 
somehow  serves  as  a  representative  of  the  whole,  and  thus  is  led 
to  the  conceptual  attitude.* 

The  Cues  to  Analysis 

Taking  up  analysis  first,  our  problem  may  be  defined  as  the 
finding  of  the  cues  of  analysis.  Since  our  experiments  were 
carried  on  with  adult  subjects,  it  may  seem  that  we  have  in  the 
analogy  to  past  experience  an  easy  solution.  It  is,  indeed,  too 
easy.  Two  forms  of  analogy  may  be  meant.  In  one,  the  subject 
decides  to  analyze  because  he  has  previously  foimd  it  profitable 
to  analyze  unfamiliar  situations.    Yet  how  he  is  to  mvide  the 

*" Attitude"  is  used  throughout  this  i>aper  somewhat  loosely  in  accord 
with  its  imtechnical  but  weU-^tablished  sig^cance,  without  rcjgard  to  the 
question  whether  the  "attitudes"  correspond  to  the  "Bewusstaeinslagen" 
of  Marbe  (11)  and  Orth  (13),  or  of  the  "fimdamental  personal  attitudes 
of  the  self"  of  CaUdDs  (6). 
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cumplex.  to  what  previouB  situation  the  preeentaticm  is  analo- 
IPMHk  is  still  undetennined.  We  give  scHne  attention  to  these 
nrwMees  below  under  ibe  heading  c{  ''Deliberate  Analjrsis." 
Am^her  fonu  of  analogy  consists  of  a  more  detailed  liWAning 
of  ihi^  prKient  to  the  past.  Such  analogy  depends  upon  analysis 
far  luor^  truly  than  analysis  depends  upon  it.  It  is  only  when  we 
Nhxhi^  ciMwdous  of  Uie  presence  in  the  present  situation  of  the 
^MU^K"  vni«wi  or  factors  which  led  to  the  analysis  of  the  past  situ- 
a«t%>nv  that  past  and  present  are  thouf^t  of  as  analogous  (cf. 
HviNW.  5.  <u:^.  wtww  «ich  a  ''Regdbewusstsein"  is  said  to  be  the 
N^:»^  v>f  a:idik>«cKdi  thought.) 

A  ^^\W  important  noint  concerns  itsdf  with  language.  Al- 
iNvx^>^  Kx^*tarfe$^  and  philologists  had  l<Hig  ago  decid^  that 
V*ic^^'VC^  ^  <«!i^^i^*tiaUy  abstract  and  analytical,  no  serious  effort 
V^x  tv\^  ttkvie  by  previous  experimenters  to  determine  tiie 
^^N\^  s^  «,  V  ui«^  of  language  upon  Uie  analysing  and  abstracting 
^NV%xvHvH^stH*<^  YtM  one  find?  obvious  traces  of  it  at  every  turn. 
»ivh^Nk  .^  tHalo  v^.  1S9  E)  sBxs^  is  little  more  than  a  con- 
x^^H<i..N>i^  >ikuh  oneeetf-yat  least,  for  most  of  us.  And  the 
>K\>v^^>>  ui  th<w^  experiments  of  matring  a  rep(Nrt,  in  words, 
^vsi>N\(  o\xHi  ihv>e^  not  so  muck  indined  to  verbal  thou^t  to 
^vv^sjwvx  \u  5uuil>  tic  terms  what  may  have  be«[i  a  unitary  ex- 
is^h'^nN'^  lu  m^  sin^  instance  in  all  of  Uie  protocols  studied 
'  «vv^K'  >  yss"^  \u  alO  was  this  factor  entir^  absent.  But  it  worim 
^>^^xV4*4A\  ui  v4v>tjte  union  with  some  othin'  fact<X',  so  that  the 
4  '4\n  ^'^  (\mc(K>n  of  speech  is  deah  with  diiefly  under  other 

^      i  IK  Hi  k^hkh  C^*^  i*f  ^l^iaZym. — ^During  evm  a  five-eecond 

,vv*K»^^^»v  ,>4vu^utKX4i  vK>e«ji  not  remain  upon  any  one  feature  (rf  a 

^»>N4>^k*^  AUvv»^.  \KV  ¥*  \l  v>f  a  constant  leveL  A  temporal  or,  what 

v^xw^^U^  A\^^^  u^  tv  \>a^uill>'  efftvtive.  a  deamess  ifistinction  (rf  the 

,'aus^^x*^^'*  o<  t^^'  v\vu^J<\x  iji  thi»  effected.   Exactly  what  it 

^.'  vJv^v  K^4n^^  ^^h^^"*^'  Mu^\^nill>'  distinct  objects  to  be  conceived 

^'^^  V .  vuuusvHvV4H>  vUsiinci  isi  by  no  means  easy  to  say,  thouf^  we 

,  ,H  s  An^  ^»P  k4.^^  ^^w  v>f  tV  cues  to  conceptualintion.  We 

^^    .y.Mv  ii^-^^»  At  I hv*^\HTit.  howe>'er.  upon  the  part  played 

Wv  1^^v^v^^^^   ^  ^**^^'  ^nvii^u\l  ui  ain-  fashion,  the  various  features 

t\W^  vAV*^>^K^v  A»v  ,>*t\iKy^l  luvartAbV  ia?fwii.  Now  it  b  theoreti- 

Jv  \kv«***«^K^  Is.  VKn^  iu>iUH^  iWKt  ttvH  think  about  the  correspond- 

^\!^^Avu^^a      \\^^   *^*  v\v»m\HK>n  between  a  name  and  the 

^..'Iv  a  ^MA^^vtUK.  ^x  x^v  uiiuuHte.  ^^  frequently  eierdsed,  that 

)^;  \u^iu^  ss^»v  n4vKMu  vsxHu..  >.iihvHit  at  Wast  incipient  general 

^\u;,  .^Hvu^U^^  vv     bXttuiWvt.  v>«^  thfc^  cue  to  >P^b«  were  very 

'v  <^uv^  ^uHiM  uhAhiNvm^  Kw  N«  more  frequent  had 

S.vu  UU^S^HVHsS^K.vSil  l^^-^^^tt^tKHlper>od^ 

\  ^  ^^^A  ^V>  5K^  *^*«fc^  iMuiwiy.  (nmiqpparnsbl  to 
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J.,  c  XVI,  Yol  (Bef,  Jid).  **l  noticed  in  presentation  period  paitiou- 
lariy  its  position  with  head  lowered  and  with  a  red  spot  on  its  nose,  as  well 
as  in  centnJpart  of  figure." 

S.,  c  XXI,  Nud  (Wei).  "Visual  imagje  of  (draws  figure]  with  vertical 
lines  across  surface.  There  was  a  hesitatum  about  reacting  to  this  for  a 
moment,  but  almost  immediately  the  vertical  lines  leaped  into  greater 
prominence  and  the  reaction  proceeded." 

Mn.,  e  XrV,  Oej  {Lajj/iol),  "I  had  two  visual  images  upon  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  (pliable.  The  nrst  one  was  the  candle-flame  picture,  gray 
odor,  with  the  syUables  Qej,  Laj  occurring  beneath  it.  Then  immediately 
it  disappeared  and  I  had  the  revolver  picture,  deep  red  color,  the  syllables 
Oej,  Yol  occurring  beneath  it.  Then  I  reacted.  1  did  not  react  after  the 
first  visual  imac[e  because  I  felt  certain  that  another  visual  image  was 
oomin|,  so  I  waited  for  it.  In  the  case  of  the  visual  ima^  of  the  candle 
flame  it  was  the  form,  the  outline,  that  was  the  most  distinct  and  clear. 
I  did  not  pay  so  much  attention  to  any  of  the  contents  of  the  image.  The 
form  of  the  candle-flame  picture  was  very  bright,  metallic,  (Ottering  aroimd 
the  edge,  but  in  the  case  of  the  revolver  picture  I  paid  as  much  attention 
to  the  contents  of  the  picture  as  I  did  to  the  form,  1  suppose  because  of  the 
deep  red  color." 

2.  Memory  Cues  to  Analysts. — ^The  exposure  of  the  syllable  in 
the  reaction  period  tends  by  a  law  of  preferential  revival  to 
recall  aO  of  the  situation  with  which  the  syllable  was  that  day 
associated.  But  it  only  tends  to  do  so.  Some  features  are  re- 
membered quite  badly,  much  is  altogether  forgotten.  This  is 
certainly  due  in  very  lai^  part  to  differences  in  attention  to 
these  featiu'es  during  the  presentation.  Yet  not  altogether. 
Rather  must  we  suppose  tlutt  the  same  apperceptive  interests 
(including  the  innate)  which  condition  attention  also  favor 
recall. 

In  general,  this  distinction  of  elements  becomes  a  conscious 
analysis  in  much  the  same  way  that  the  attentive  distinction 
does.  For  several  reasons,  however,  the  transition  is  less  abrupt. 
In  the  first  place,  the  separation  is  much  more  complete.  As 
has  been  above  remarked  and  as  will  be  illustrated  below,  some 
of  the  elements  are  entirely  forgotten;  the  separation  is  here 
very  nearly  absolute. 

A  second  and  most  important  cause  is  the  greater  part 
played  by  speech.  For  example,  after  he  had  described  rather 
minutely  his  visual  images,  S.  wrote:  ''All  of  this  was  unitary; 
there  was  no  temporal  order  in  the  visual  process"  (c  VII). 
He  is  required,  however,  to  characterize  his  visual  image.  Such 
characterization  involves  temporal  separation  of  the  various 
features;  and  it  involves  giving  to  them  some  sort  of  name  in  order 
that  the  experimenter  may  recognize  them — ^by  which  means, 
however,  the  subiect  has  for  himself  marked  off  the  element 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  This  process  may  or  may  not  occur 
where  the  selective  fimction  is  attention;  but,  under  the  condi- 
tions of  our  experiment,  this  naming  and  describing  of  the 
features  thus  differentially  preserved  by  memory  is  obligatory. 
The  subject  must  tell  what  is  vague,  wfuU  clear.  We  might  very 
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well  put  all  such  cases  under  the  heading  of  '^Analysis  by  Char- 
actenzation."  We  prefer  to  keep  these  cases  under  the  present 
heading  on  the  grounds  that  the  influence  of  memory  is  always 
dear,  while  the  influence  of  the  language  factor  is  not  always 
unambiguously  indicated  as  important;  and  to  separate  cases 
otherwise  so  similar  would  be  obviously  artificial.  This  concrete 
diflSculty  in  classification  will  serve,  however,  to  illustrate  the 
difficulty  of  drawing  sharp  lines  of  distinction. 

The  number  of  examples  classed  imder  this -heading  is  very 
great,  of  which  we  can  quote  only  a  few. 

An.,  a  XIV,  Jekog,  "Then  a  blotch  of  yellow  visually  and  then  the 
yeUow  oumbbeU  with  its  inner  pattern.  Last  not  distinct;  cannot  r^ro- 
duoe  pattern  now." 

C,  a  XII,  Livab,  "Auditory-motor  verbal  'yellow'  followed  b^  a  vague 
image  of  an  irregular  yellow  figure  with  curved  ouUine.  Since  writing,  some 
vague  visual  imagery  of  figures  composed  of  red  lines." 

W.,  a  XVII,  Cipuj.  "I  got  a  visual  image  of  mustard-colored  circle, 


but  the  figures  inside  were  pretty  dim." 
Av.,  h  VII,   Hexur.  %ord  fa 


familiar,  sli^t  period  of  search;  violin 
recalled,  and  a  part  of  the  melody  very  clearly." 

An.,  c  n,  Ydl  (Oej).  "A  ^rowingly  distmct  image  of  the  fancy  pistol 
pointed  to  the  rifdit,  red,  but  with  pattern  indistinct.'^ 

Mc,  e  VII,  LhU  (Miz,  Wef),  "Not  sure  of  color,  but  I  have  a  good  out- 
line of  the  picture." 

P.,  c  V,  Yol  (Miz).  "Also  associated  visuallv  with  a  bright  silvery  pic- 
ture, the  general  e^pe  of  which  does  not  appear.'' 

S.^  c  rV,  Jid  ( Vol),  "With  them  came  a  visual  image  of  a  cream-colored 
brownish  surface  of  vague  outline." 

W.,  c  I,  Bef  (Yol),  "It  was  not  ve^  clear;  I  could  not  remember  the 
outline,  but  then  red  and  green  figures  (square  in  form)  stood  out  upon  the 
tan  backgroimd." 

A  definite  sub-class  is  formed  by  those  cases  where  the  ele- 
ments are  distinguished  not  so  much  by  inequality  of  retention 
and  recall  as  by  their  time  and  space  relations  in  memory. 
Three  types  occur:  the  one  feature  supplants  the  other;  the 
one  feature  adds  itself  to  the  other  and  both  persist  as  a  compos- 
ite picture:  or  the  two  are  simultaneously  present  as  visual 
images  spatially  separated.  Owing  to  the  independence  of 
features  thus  appearing,  these  cases  form  very  useful  aids  to 
conscious  anal3rsis.  Both  elements  are  present  to  consciousness, 
separately  noted  and  (at  least  in  the  protocol,  if  not  before) 
named;  yet  they  are  present  not  as  perceived  or  imagined  uni- 
ties, but  as  distinct  facts. 

El.,  c  rV,  6  Oej  (Laj,  Kue),  "Vest  shaped  figure,  brown  stripes.  Fol- 
lowed by  an  appearance  of  the  same  figure  with  a  green,  slightly  mottled 
surface,  much  more  uniform." 

W.,  a  I,  Bekia,  "The  word  seemed  familiar,  and  then  immediately 
I  said  to  mvself  'first',  meaning  it  was  first  in  the  series.  I  then  got  a  visual 
image  of  the  yellow  drawing  paper,  as  I  had  a  decided  feeling  that  the 
yellow  drawing  paper  was  uwa  in  the  p|icture.  Finally  I  remembered  that 
I  had  first  seen  a  circle  in  connection  with  tins  drawing  paper.  This  was  a 
visual  image.  The  whole  visual  image  was  then  very  clear." 
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As.,  e  III,  4  Mix  (Dut),  ''Then  the  image  of  the  same  leafed  pattern, 
with  the  tan  hue,  and  immediately  on  that  the  form  something  like  a  zed.'* 

Mn..  X,  9  KiAC  (Miz,  Wej).  ''As  soon  as  I  had  these  two  images  in 
my  mina,  I  could  see  them  both,  because  each  picture  was  of  the  same 
shape.  It  was  a  picture  taller  than  it  was  wide,  with  an  angle  cut  out  of 
each  side.  One  of  them  was  brown  and  the  other  was  gray.  Under  the 
brown  one  occurred  the  syllables  Mw-Kuc  and  under  the  gray  one  occurred 
the  syllables  Wej-Kuc.  Both  images  seemed  to  be  perfectly  clear  in  my 
mind.  They  seemed  placed  side  by  side  with  the  syllables  very  distinct 
under  them,  both  visiuil  images." 

How  this  subject  avoided  abstraction  under  these  circum- 
stances may  well  seem  mysterious,  but  will  be  explained  later. 

3.  Associative  Cues  to  Analysis. — If  we  are  reminded  of  one 
situation  by  another,  it  is  in  virtue  of  some  feature  or  features 
identical  in  both.  Not  only  in  these  experiments  but  also  in 
ordinary  life,  the  association  is  "immediate"  or  "imconscious", 
that  is,  the  subject  seldom  or  never  reasons  upon  the  logical 
implications  of  comparison  just  spoken  of.  Yet  the  presence 
in  consciousness  of  a  memory-image  composed  partly  of  elements 
found  also  in  the  presented  object  seems  to  favor  the  selective 
apperception  of  those  elements  of  the  presentation.  Ktilpe 
(10)  and  GrUnbaum  (8)  found  somewhat  similar  results.  Some- 
times, of  course,  the  favored  features  will  be  taken  as  representa- 
tives of  the  whole  to  which  they  belong,  and  in  this  case  we  have 
assimilation.  More  often  the  partial  analysis  begim  thus  by 
associative  emphasis  is  continued  in  some  other  way.  The 
number  of  examples  of  this  cue  is  small  in  these  experiments, 
but  there  seems  reason  to  suppose  it  is  to  play  a  larger  part 
under  other  conditions. 

S.,  h  III,  6  Woeag,  "There  was  at  the  moment  no  reference  to  the 
music,  but  immediately  after  the  reaction  there  came  the  meaning  'first 
exposure:  music  fairly  like  Old  Black  Joe'. "  The  subject  can  only  get 
hold  of  tnat  part  of  the  music-presentation  which  is  like  a  familiar  song. 
This  phrase,  however,  the  subject  recognizes  as  merely  one  element  in  the 
song.  He  remains  with  what  is  felt  to  be  an  incomplete  analyBis.  Sub- 
sequent presentations  fail  to  enable  him  to  complete  it,  and  the  subject's 
attitude  gradually  chanp^es  to  the  conceptualizing.  The  only  meaningful 
phrase  comes  to  symbolize  the  whole  piece,  and  the  subject  refers  to  it  as 
HhsX  Old  Black  Joeplagiarism." 

P.,  c  XII,  6.  "The  syllable  Wej  is  associated  immediately  with  Wej, 
Dut,  and  almost  simultaneously  with  the  two  pictures  with  the  same- 
colored  paper,  one  of  them  tall  and  thin  and  the  other  more  bulky,  smaller. 
In  the  images  there  seems  quite  distinct  a  tracing  of  the  lines,  especially 
the  reddish  lines.  All  lines  are  horizontal  on  the  pictures,  and  Wej  seemed 
to  stand  equally  beneath  either  picture.  No  other  verbal  association  came 
with  We^,  Dutf  which  seems  to  stand  underneath  the  first,  the  tall  narrow 
picture,  but  as  far  as  seeing  in  any  sense  the  syllable  Wej,  it  seems  to  be 
under  both  or  under  them  as  a  single  syllable.  The  pictures  seem  side  by 
side  and  some  way  Wej  in  just  one  form  stands  under  them." 

4.  Analysis  by  Characterization. — It  is  difficult  to  exaggerate 
the  importance  of  our  speech-habits  in  the  process  of  analysis 
and  abstraction.  We  have  seen  above  that  it  preserves  and  con- 
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solidates  the  distinction  effected  by  the  selective  agencies  oi 
attention  and  memory.  It  has,  however,  an  independent  ani^ 
lytic  fimction.  Our  subjects  were  required  to  characterise  their 
reactions  to  certain  stimuli,  chiefly  in  words,  though  often  by 
drawings  also.  Now,  both  of  these  agencies  are  anal^c.  A 
visual  image  or  a  feeling  or  a  concept  may  come  to  mmd  as  a 
unitary  experience.  Anything  approaching  an  adequate  char- 
acterization requires  an  extended  description  by  the  use  of 
spatially  and  temporally  separated  Unendrawings  or  words. 
These  lines,  these  words,  have  all  been  used  by  the  subject  in 
other  contexts;  and  by  whatever  mechanism  (whether  sub- 
conscious "Bewusstheiten,"  marginal  images,  or  what  not) 
are  present  in  this  context  as  psychic  univers^,  i.  6.,  as  elements 
in  other  contexts  as  well.  And  it  is  precisely  this  process  of  break- 
ing up  a  complex  into  elements  having  validity  outside  that 
complex  which  we  call  analysis. 

We  have  spoken  as  if  the  necessity  of  characterization  in- 
evitably leads  to  anal3rBis;  and  this  is  not,  by  our  own  showing, 
the  case.  The  alternative  is  characterization  which  is  incom- 
plete, though  adequate  for  particular  purposes.  Such  char- 
acterization is  dealt  with  later  and  need  not  detain  us  here. 
Whether  in  real  life  representation  or  complete  analysis  is  more 
common,  we  cannot  say.  In  these  experiments,  the  compara- 
tive noveltv  of  the  experience  led  to  more  cases  of  analysis. 

Examples,  however,  are  hard  to  give.  For  while  every  quo- 
tation in  this  section  and  most  in  the  next  are  couched  in  a 
form  imdeniably  analytic,  it  is  difficult  to  get  examples  to  Aow 
that  the  analysis  is  due  to  the  tools  of  characterization.  Per- 
haps the  clearest  example  is  the  following  from  subject  S. : 

a,  c  VII,  8  Bef  (Kuc),  "Verbal  kinaesthetic  piooesBes  followed 
promptly  by  visual  image  of  creamy  background  with  three  greennred 
smaller  figures.  All  of  this  was  unitary;  there  was  no  temporal  order  in 
the  visual  process.'' 

C,  a  XIX,  I  Jekoq,  ''Pronounced  word  to  self.  Period  of  search. 
Auditory-motor-verbal  'nght  angle'  plus  'attitude'.  I  shall  now  proceed  to 
analyze  what  this  latter  part  means.  It  is  'plus'  (auditory-motor  verbal 
terms)  and  another  'attitude'  which  means  this  figure  i .  I  can't  say  whether 
this  last  comes  as  a  visual  image  or  not,  but  probably  it  does." 

J.,  c  11^  Nud  (Miz).  "The  picture  as  seen  in  the  experiment  was 
visualized.  The  upper  and  lower  parts  resembled  small  cupolas  on  build- 
ingB." 

J.,  c  rV,  5  Laj  (Wej),  "It  called  to  mind  a  ]3icture  with  narrow  green 
and  brown  stripes."  After  writing  this,  the  subject  complained  that  the 
picture  was  perfectly  clear  but  that  she  foimd  it  difficult  either  to  describe 
or  to  draw.  In  attempting  both,  she  was  forced  to  analyze  the  complex. 

5.  Deliberate  Analyais. — This  is  not  to  be  thought  of  as  a 
sort  of  catch-all  for  protocols  which  cannot  otherwise  be  classed. 
There  are  many,  many  such,  but  they  have  been  quietly  put 
aside;  there  is  no  pretence  in  this  study  of  either  finality  or 
completeness,  hence  no  need  to  force  claissification  beyond  the 
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Eoint  neoessaiy  to  render  the  data  intelligible.  The  protocols 
ere  dealt  with  form  a  very  definite  class;  though,  as  with  all 
the  classes,  the  division  lines  are  sharper  than  any  individual 
case  warrants.  The  analysis  in  all  these  cases  is  proposed  by  the 
subject  to  himself  as  a  thing  to  be  desired,  and  is  deliberately 
and  reflectively  made.  The  questions  arise:  what  suggests  to 
the  subject  that  he  make  an  anal3rBis,  and  how  does  he  know 
where  to  put  the  lines  of  cleavage? 

The  nature  of  the  perceived  situation  largely  determines  the 
latter,  and  our  experiments  do  not  ofiFer  a  sufficient  variety  of 
situations  to  enable  us  to  discover  any  uniformities.  In  some 
cases,  of  course,  the  lines  of  cleavage  are  already  partly  marked 
out  by  the  selective  processes  of  sensation,  attention,  or  mem- 
ory, as  above  outlined. 

To  the  former  question,  the  protocols  return  a  better,  though 
still  incomplete  answer.  There  seems  to  be  an  infinite  variety 
of  things  which  suggest  an  analysis.  One  is  simply  habit.  Some 
people,  especially  those  accustomed  to  scientific  or  philosophical 
thou^^t,  attempt  an  analysis  of  practically  every  novel  situ- 
ation in  which  they  find  themselves.  This  appears,  however, 
less  an  independent  suggestion  than  an  aid  to  the  others. 

Another  very  important  suggestion  comes  from  memory 
habits.  Quite  independently  of  psychological  proof  of  the  fact, 
many  persons  have  discovered  that  they  can  remember  concepts 
better  than  images,  the  elements  of  a  situation  better  than  the 
total  impression.  Take,  for  example,  the  following  general  re- 
port by  subject  S.  ofifered  at  sitting  XIV  (Group  c) : 

"Tliere  came  to  me  at  about  the  second  or  third  member  of  the  second 
exposure  the  query:  1  wonder  if  there  is  not  an  easier  method  of  impres- 
sion— ^by  ^upin^,  say.'  I  then  ran  my  attention  back  over  the  members 
of  the  senes  which  had  been  en>08ed  and  noted  color.  This  was  rejected 
because  no  two  forms  seemed  to  be  the  same.  Then  syllables,  some  of  which 
I  remembered  were  repeated;  but  there  seemed  to  be  no  clue  by  which  to 
associate  them,  nothing  the  same  except  the  syllables;  so  I  gave  it  up  for 
the  time  being  and  concluded  without  a  group.'' 

Another  subject,  Mn.,  seems  to  have  given  a  quite  individual 
twist  to  this.  His  procedure  was  to  liken  each  syllable  to  some 
well-known  word,  then  to  find  in  the  picture  some  feature  cor- 
responding to  that  word.  Thus,  syllable  would  call  up  word, 
word  feature,  feature  entire  picture.  Needless  to  say,  the  task 
required  considerable  imagination  for  its  fulfilment.  For  our 
present  purpose,  however,  the  point  to  notice  is  that,  in  the 
service  of  memory,  the  subject  analyzes  the  presentation. 

c  III,  5  Yol  (Wej),  "Then  I  inmiediatelv  remembered  that  when  I 
saw  the  syllable  a  few  minutes  ago  I  connected  it  up  with  the  word  'yawn'. 
Then  I  tned  to  associate  the  wora  'yawn'  with  the  picture  which  was  given, 
and  I  remember  now  that  it  was  the  picture  of  a  revolver.  I  tried  to  make 
that  picture  of  a  revolver  look  like  'jrawn'  during  the  presentation  of  the 
series,  but  I  could  not  succeed:  but  I  remember  very  distinctly  the  at- 
tempt. I  do  not  recall  the  syllable  which  occurred  with  Yol,** 
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ff  hl  *  w^^   TtC.  -*!  

Oae  ^  SCmnK  *"'  T*I   ip   S  ax^  ^wnwrf   r^wfic  BBip-  WHiH  v^MC 

^  IV.  4  Ktt   *1^:  .   -^X  amneinaoerr  KBBBboed  ^m 

purcir^  »DKima£  saemcuea  %  once  .v  b«if  imfa  &  iiibiiii|ii  WW^ 
tiie  KEis  WW  3I3C  'yfTTTi  4S  -jfie  ".^uiiMiut  of  '^hiB  boor,  'atis  srilacte,  Kwc^ 
W9m  pRaemc^ft  *«}  3ie  m  mncmociaa  wtco.  imnrfirr  svileic^  GfJ.  Thtw  bolk 
ail  III!  '  n  n  i  -Ti^rmr  irrn  h  inrrB-wniir  naiii  m  if  "i  ki  iii  i'!*  Tbei' 
vatt  bml::  ip  jo.  inne  sr'^iiiiisw  'lack  crxr  ai  coior.  i  mi»fawy  st  tfe  i_ 
wiu^  ^iue  pirtrorv  vas  arse  ^rvsesced  ^  nr.  wny  ^ite  svilabfe  hid  I 
difla»R<l  Tha<  Bude  as  t^^ce  pannroiBr  nxiee  of  w^c  «vi]aiCMe  is 


Tbe  fast  of  these  a?  a  mcied  ewe  viH  aene  to  tntrodoce  as  to 
tfai^  D<?xt  fonzu  Tbe  sarje^  is  coosckraB  of  cfaauwes:  pThapB  be 
0od<:e9  the  biek  of  a  cen^in  featore  where  his  pa^  expenence  led 
him  to  expect  h,  perh^pe  he  arnplj  leafiaes  that  there  has  becD 
an  aheraacfu  The  resuh  is  the  same,  an  aoahtie  examiiiation 
to  (hscorer  vfaat  is  cfcinging.  wfaakt  is  constant.' 

P^eVLeoKnl:  '^l^baejCiRiied'.onetiiEMwfLcfetifeeabpa  of  thepte- 
iuieg vaatuxk ibe aanie,  the  pospcn  of  the  <rf«tcBt  dbapes  rhii^jii  t 
vittS  Ajkd  tlhe  co«:}0  are  doc  s^vay?  iwwitnni^  tiie  aune  tor  the 
^ispe  of  pirTcrP9.  thooiii  tae  auie  ^kbies  at  cokm  seem  ^  be  ] 
the  dz^creat  rnyiHumte.   Hie  syiiabies^  tooc  seem  to  be  cbm^ 
viKftt  to  mmke  new  MBodmtwoa." 

A  SD$^  protocol  from  subject  J.  also  dearir  belong  here. 

c  X,  Swi  3iU, .  "Tbe  firire  within  tlie  sqoaie  Bttde  me  tlunk  of  a 
butterfSy,  b<it  its  red  ccicr  was  mecasie^x  with  tisat  object."  Hete  the 
anrr)«<t  is  strode  b?^  a  reaemhiAXMre,  bat  notires  afeo  tbe  ineoocniities.  TIob 
leadA  U>  an  anahr^s  to  make  ckar  the  pccnt«  o£  likfneas  and  diffeiemc, 
in  thii!  raae  ffcape  and  roior  respertrfehr.  Tbne  is  snaO  doubt  that  there 
afe  many  o^her  sniQgestioQS  whicli  mifht  lead  to  deliberate  anahiBiB,  bat 
these  are  afl  that  ga^e  eviideTKe  ol  tbeIIlse^reB  in  the  protoeotsL 

Analyse  would  s^em,  therefore,  to  be  fortheied  iiik1»'  our 
i^xperimental  conditions  by  cues  depending  upon  the  occorreiioe 
of  ffijch  functions  as  attention,  memory,  association,  finguistic 
or  alli^  characterisation,  and  deliberate  intentioo.  That  the 
Ki¥t  w  complete,  eren  for  our  experimental  conditions,  is  not 
contended;  bvit  a  careful  sifting  of  the  protocob  fails  to  Imng 
others  to  light.  Cleariy  the  attention  and  monory  cues  bd(Mig 
together  as  aspects  of  the  selectiTe  nature  of  ccxiscioQsness. 
The  different  features  of  the  presentati<Hi  have,  so  to  say,  dif- 
ferent values  for  coosciousness.  The  position  is  not  clear  of 
the  third  mentioned,  where  that  dement  of  a  (nes^itation  whidi 
acts  as  the  associative  link  is  subjected  to  analysis;  but  on  the 
whole  it,  too,  would  seem  to  be  a  case  <rf  "apperceptive"  eflfective- 
ness  of  such  a  presented  feature.  Language  and  allied  symbols 
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are  so  essentially  social  that  the  cues  to  analysis  through  ''char- 
acterization" might  even  be  termed  the  social  cues,  even  in  those 
cases  where  verbally-minded  subjects  characterized — and  thus 
analyzed — ^without  reference  to  the  necessity  of  making  a  re- 
port. The  apparent  self-determination  of  consciousness  (which 
must  be  accepted  as  a  phenomenological  datum)  sharply  dis- 
tinguishes the  last  cues  from  all  the  others. 

It  may  not  be  from  the  point  again  to  call  attention  to  the 
somewhat  artificial  nature  of  this  classification.  The  necessity 
to  characterize  and  the  determination  to  analyze  can  never  of 
themselves  lead  to  analysis  since  they  do  not  indicate  lines  of 
cleavage.  On  the  other  hand,  the  cues  of  the  "selective"  group 
do  indeed  mark  out  division  lines,  but  do  not  suggest  that  these 
be  followed.  In  short,  analysis  is  essentially  a  single,  unified 
process.  Yet  one  must  not  neglect  the  fact  that  in  the  one  case 
the  emphasis  in  the  subjects'  protocols  was  upon  the  lines  of 
cleavage;  in  the  other,  upon  the  need  to  follow  them.  Nothing 
that  has  been  said  above  is  intended  to  convey  the  idea  that  any 
of  the  cues  is  exclusive  of  the  others.  So  little  is  this  the  case 
that  the  chief  difficulty  has  been  to  disentangle  them  sufficiently 
to  render  classification,  and  hence  intelligibility,  possible. 

The  Cues  to  Conception 

The  inveterate  tendency  to  apprehend  facts  in  various  re- 
lations (which  seems  to  be  the  fundamental  impulse  towards 
analysis)  may  be  satisfied  not  only  by  analysis,  but  also  by  con- 
ception. It  will  come  as  a  shock  to  some  to  find  conception  put 
at  the  beginning  instead  of  the  end  of  a  process  of  abstraction, 
and  the  question  will  at  once  be  raised  as  to  what  we  mean  by  the 
term.  We  mean  that  the  presented  object  is  perceived  as  some- 
thing, is  thought  of  <i8  a  case  or  an  example  of  something,  is 
assimilated  to  certain  mental  categories.  By  whatever  name  it 
be  called,  this  is  often  a  first  step  to  abstraction. 

If  we  bear  in  mind,  as  we  must  alwa3rs  do,  that  the  subjects  of 
this  experiment  were  adults,  the  statement  loses  its  mystery, 
even  for  those  who  are  committed  to  the  view  that  our  concepts 
are  reached  by  a  process  of  abstraction.  Our  subjects  were  able 
to  (and  did)  use  constantly  the  concepts  attained,  if  you  will, 
by  previous  abstractions.  The  object  is  conceived  as  a  member 
of  a  certain  class.  Now  in  strict  log^c,  it  belongs  to  a  class  only 
by  virtue  of  its  possession  of  certain  abstract  qualities,  and  it 
is  very  easy  for  an  arm-chair  psychologist  to  imagine  that  some 
sort  of  anal3rsis  is  presupposed  whereby  these  qualities  are  sep- 
arated from  the  others.  Such  analysis,  however,  gives  no  evi- 
dence of  its  presence  in  the  subject's  consciousness.  If  anyone 
thinks  that  he  makes  the  facts  clearer  by  saying  that  the  analysis 
takes  place  subconsciously,  we  shall  not  object.    We  merely 
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insist  that  this  analysis  is  not,  in  these  cases,  part  of  the  ab- 
straction process  as  conscious  fact.  Our  problem  at  this  point, 
then,  is  to  discover  the  cues  or  motives  which  le^  the  subject 
to  assiinilate  the  object  perceived  to  some  concept. 

This  assimilation  is  rather  ''rou^^  and  ready^',  apparently 
"intuitive."  (We  shall  see  that  the  intuition  is  prepared  for.) 
In  defining  more  carefully  the  exact  conceptual  meaning  of  the 
object,  an  explicit  analysis  often  becomes  necessary.  But  the 
anal3rsis  in  thiis  case  follows  the  conception,  whereas,  in  the  cases 
just  considered  above,  it  precedes.  In  what  follows,  it  has  been 
assumed  that  essentially  the  same  sort  of  process  is  involved 
when  a  certain  feature  is  treated  as  a  representative  of  the 
whole  situation,  and  when  the  whole  situation  is  taken  as  a 
particular  instance  of  a  more  general  category.  This  has  been 
the  traditional  view  and  Avey  (4)  has  recently  foimd  justifica- 
tion for  it. 

I.  Assimilation  by  Translation  into  other  Sensory  Modalities. 
— ^It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  those  cases  where  the  two  senses  must 

E resent  the  situation  in  quite  widely  different  terms  that  trans- 
ition from  one  to  the  other  leads  to  assimilation.  Tl^  whole 
process  can  be  made  clear  by  a  concrete  example.  The  conunon 
element  which  stood  in  one-to-one  relation  with  the  term  Bekis 
in  Group  a  was  "circularity"  or,  more  accurately,  "curved 
geometrical  figure-ness."  Upon  beingshown  Bekis  lor  reaction 
in  the  second  reaction  period,  subject  W.  wrote:  "I  had  a  motor 
image,  which  was  that  of  moving  my  hand  in  a  circular  direc- 
tion." She  had  seen  with  Bekis  a  circle  and  an  ellipse.  Her 
motor  imagery  was  not  fine  enough  to  represent  the  differences 
between  these  two  figures.  Instead  it  could  only  represent  the 
grosser  aspect  conmion  to  both  presentations.  Through  the 
translation  to  motor  imagery  there  has  occurred  precisely  that 
emphasis  upon  the  conmion  element  of  two  objects  which  leads 
to  their  assimilation  to  a  common  class. 

The  same  subject  b^^  a  very  interestingdevelopment  when  she  first 
saw  one  of  the  flower  pictures  called  Fefiv,  Tlie  particular  flowers  were 
hsracinths.    She  writes: 

*W.;  a  I,  2.  "I  first  had  an  auditory  image  of  the  word  fragrant,  as 
I  had  said  this  to  myself  in  connection  with  the  learning  series.  I  think  I 
had  a  slight  olfacto^  image." 

A  little  later  this  passes  over  into  a  distinct  olfactory  image. 

W,  a  III.  3.  'This  first  gave  me  an  olfactory  image  of  the  smdl  of 
flowers  (I  can^t  tell  what  kind)." 

*W.,  a  VIII,  7.  ''I  had  an  olfactory  image  of  smell  of  some  kind  of 
flower.  Then  I  had  an  idea  of  flowers  in  general  which  seemed  to  get  me 
all  confused  until  I  finally  got  the  visual  image  of  the  apple-blossoms." 

This  general  meaning  of  Fefiv  as  fragrant  develops  to  the  point  where 
a  presentation  is  rejected  as  a  proper  associate  because  not  fragrant. 

*W.,  a  VII,  2.  "I  immediately  got  a  visual  image  of  golden  rod.  I  had 
a  feeling  of  dissatisfaction  because  I  do  not  think  golden  rod  goes  with 
Fefio;  for  ihe  flowers  that  I  connect  with  it  are  all  particularly  fragrant 
ones." 
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The  process  may  seem  to  be  analjrtic  and  tobelongtothecues 
given  above.  As  was  pointed  out  there,  however,  whether  a 
given  case  is  analysis  or  assimilation  depends  upon  the  subject's 
attitude.  If  the  subject  regards  'fragrant''  as  one  of  the  many 
quaUties  of  the  object  and  seeks  the  others,  we  have  analysis. 
In  the  cases  here  cited,  however,  this  is  not  the  case.  Fragrant 
is  looked  upon  as  expressing  the  essential  quality  of  all  Fefio 
situations,  so  that,  as  in  the  last  protocol  quoted,  anything  not 
fragrant  is  rejected. 

*  Neariy  all  of  the  examples  of  this  cue  appear  in  the  protocols  of  tiiis 
same  subject  (W),  who  is  the  only  one  with  a  rich  outnt  of  imagenr  in 
practic^ly  all  the  sense  modalities.  One  may  note  also  a  protocol  mm 
An.,  a  XVlII  (Cipuj),  which  seems  to  belong  here:  "The  nlling  pattern 
seems  full',  has  tactual  value."  The  complexity  of  this  pattern  was,  as 
a  matter  of  fact,  its  chief  distinguishing  mark. 

The  following  two  Quotations  from  J.  show  incipient  assimilation 
which  presumably  met  with  negative  instances,  since  it  does  not  develop. 

e  Yll,  Wej  (Dutf  Yol).  "  I  remember  that  during  the  presentation  per- 
iod, thejpicture  (perhaps  its  color)  gave  me  the  feeling  of  something  cooL 

e  A,  Bef  (Laj).  "During  the  reaction  period  (not  upon  first  presenta- 
tion) I  followed  the  outline  and  thought  of  a  dog  at  bome.'^ 

2.  Aasimilatum  by  Translation  into  Feeling  Terms. — ^The  es- 
sential principle  is  almost  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  section  just 
preceding.  Not  only  this,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  some  of  the  proto- 
cols here  quoted  do  not  belong  there.  The  subjects  are  not  im- 
likely  to  use  the  term  feeling'  rather  broadly.  We  have  accord- 
ingly broiight  together  here  not  only  those  cases  where  the  gen- 
eral meaning  consists  of  feeling  in  its  strict  sense,  but  also  those 
cases  where  the  general  meaning  is  so  vague  as  to  be  described 
quite  untechnictdly  as  a  ''feeling."  This  feeling  stands  as  the 
general  meaning  of  the  exposed  word,  just  as  the  olfactory 
imagery  of  fragrance  or  the  motor  imagery  of  a  circle  stood  for 
the  general  meaning  of  their  words.  In  short,  we  are  dealing 
here  again  with  the  representative  fimction. 

An.,  a  III,  Fejw.  'Tirst  came  a  feeling-tone  of  liditness  and  delica- 
cy attached  to  the  term;  then  the  verbal  image  'flower;  then  the  visual- 
verbal  image  of  the  lilies." 

It  is  uncertain  whether  the  next  two  protocols  belong  here  or  not. 

*S.,  b  UIj  Tugic,  "In  kinaesthetic  terms,  that  meaningjless,  unmusical 
piece',  so  designated  since  I  was  unable  to  catch  a  sin^e  word,  and  the 
rou^iness  of  the  auditoiyimpressions  was  decidedly  unpleasant." 

J.,  e  V,  Yol  (Miz).  'The  si^t  of  Yol  made  me  associate  it  with  a  larse, 
massive^  strong  object,  which  brought  to  mind  the  elephant."  Here  the 
association  is  apparentlv  due  to  an  organic  kinaestheeds-complex,  only  with 
diflSculty  distinguishable  from  a  feeling.  A  hint  of  one  way  of  forming 
analogies  is  given  us. 

3.  Assimilation  by  Apperception  of  Use. — ^The  fimctional 
psychologists  have  done  good  service  in  calling  attention  to  this 
process,  though  their  insistence  upon  it  as  the  essence  of  con- 
ception and  abstraction  is  certaimy  one-sided.  Use  is  a  more 
general  category  than  the  individual  percept.  We  may  use  quite 
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W.,  a  XIV,  Dojaf,  '1  had  a  visual  image  of  a  little  white  oiicle,  and 
immediately  I  knew  it  was  a  graphophone,  u>r  this  little  white  circle  was 
on  the  horn  of  the  machine." 

W.y  a  XVI,  Woeag,  "Then  I  tried  to  get  a  visual  image  and  all  I  could 
get  was  something  like  this:  two  lines  forming  a  ri^t  angle,  although  it 
meant  rectangle  to  me." 

Av.,  h  Vl,  JAocib,  "Piece  which  ^rt^rts  with  a  whistle;  I  don't  know 
any  name.  I  find  myself  looking  for  something  to  hold  to  for  identification." 

S.^  h  III,  Xugic,  "A  more  definite  kinaesthesis  appeared,  to  indicate 
a  particular  piece  whose  name  I  do  not  know  but  which  was,  I  think,  a 
quartet." 

S.,  h  VII,  lAoab.  "The  reference  was  to  one  of  the  phrases  in  the  song 
idiich  I  could  make  nothing  of  except  'Wiggle  de  cag*." 

Subject  J.  writes^in  c  VI,  Kwi,  of  "&e  rectangular  one  with  cut-out 
sides;"  and  later,  in  c  AVI,  K%tc,  "the  cuts  in  sides  of  picture  in  the  image 
as  also  in  presentation  period  seemed  to  me  to  belong  to  Kuc.  and  Kuc  to 
them." 

Mn.,  c  X.  Bef  (Laj),  "I  know  that  it  was  a  picture  that  was  a  brown- 
ish color  and  had  a  little  figure  of  a  rose-bud  in  the  center  of  it.  I  am  quite 
sure  of  that,  for  I  have  been  in  the  habit  of  associating  the  syllable  before 
with  that  little  red  figure  in  the  center  of  the  picture.  I  rememb^  having 
recognized  that  this  morning." 

A  definite  sub-class  is  constituted  by  those  cases  where  the 
blurring  of  the  image  leads  to  conceptual  assimilation.  A  vague, 
confused,  or  incomplete  image  can  be  identified  only  as  belonging 
to  a  certain  class  or  group.  Its  individuality  is  lost.  Although 
'logic-mongering"  psychologists  have  often  talked  as  if  this 
were  the  only  type,  comparatively  few  cases  occurred.  The 
subject  cannot  at  first  identify  the  ''fragrance"  as  the  odor  of 
any  particular  flower.  The  motor  image  is  too  crude  to  represent 
a  circle  or  an  ellipse;  it  represents  curved  lines  in  general.  Many 
of  the  "feelings"  are  almost  certainly  such  vague  images  in  com- 
plex settings.  We  have  brought  together  here,  however,  chiefly 
those  protocols  in  which  the  assimilation  is  not  helped,  as  in 
these  cases,  by  other  cues. 

*An.,  a  X,  Dtnaf,  "Prompt  meaning  of  musical  instrument,  not  in 
visual-motor  verbal  terms,  but  a  faint  kinaesthetic  attitude  towards  a 
semi-circle  of  schematic  instruments  surrounding  me^  very  schematic  and 
faint.  The  image  of  the  piano  came,  rather  non-signincant,  just  as  I 
reacted." 

*An.,  a  X,  Xttgic,  "Blank  with  mere  recognition  of  the  term  as  such. 
Then  the  visual  motor  verbal  image  (fruit).  I  then  reacted;  but  as  I  was 
reacting  the  real  meaning  'butted  in'  carried  by  a  visual  image  of  some  sort 
of  receptacle  and  thus  of  the  bucket.  So  far  as  these  new  meaninm  come, 
they  seem  to  come  by  means  of  a  f  adine  away  of  the  outline  and  colors  into 
the  fringe,  leaving  the  pattern  in  bold  relief." 

C,  a  III,  UQJaf,  "Reacted  to  verbal  imagery  'musical  instrument' 
and  vaguest  sort  of  visual  imase  of  the  instrument  (I  don't  know  what)." 

W.,  a  IV,  Hexur.  "My  idea  of  soldier  seemed  to  consist  in  a  visual 
image  of  a  soldier's  arm  simporting  a  ^un;  the  rest  of  the  figure  is  gone." 

W.,  a  VII,  Vupaw.  "It  consisted  m  a  decidedly  mixed-up  mass  of  visual 
images  of  different  fruits  and  some  gustatory  images  of  the  same." 

5.  Assimilation  to  a  more  General  Class  through  FaUwre  of  the 
Particular. — Only  three  good  instances  of  this  class  were  found, 
but  all  are  quite  unequivocal. 
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An  interesting  sub-class,  if  not  a  special  group,  is  consti- 
tuted by  the  following  protocols.  In  all  of  these,  the  syllable 
recalls  two  images,  both  of  which  can  be  designated  only  by  their 
class  name.  No  doubt  the  presented  object,  the  picture,  had 
been  assimilated  before  the  reaction,  though  we  cannot  be  sure. 
It  does  not  follow  that  there  is  no  gain.  The  simultaneous 
presence  of  the  two  images,  and  their  designation  by  a  conunon 
name  and  by  a  single  nonsense-word,  prepare  the  way  for  the 
nonsense-word  to  become  the  name  of  an  abstract  quality. 

*W.,  a  IVj  Dofaf.  *'A  visual  image  of  a  (prand  piano^  followed  by  a 
visual  image  of  a  viotrola  (with  a  horn).  Reaction  given  with  image.  The 
idea  of  musical  instruments  seemed  to  follow  the  two  previous  images." 

*An.,  a  IX,  Vuvaw,  "Fruit.  Schematic  visual  image  of  a  pile  of  mixed 
fruits  i^parently  brou^t  meaning.  Later  came  particular  image  of 
banimas.  The  term  fruit'  came,  I  thmk,  in  visual  and  motor  verbal  imagery 
terms,  but  very  fleeting  and  faint." 

Still  less  than  in  the  case  of  the  cues  to  anal3rsis  is  it  pretend- 
ed that  the  above  cues  to  conceptual  assimilation  are  exhaustive 
or  adequate.  The  greater  number  of  the  experiments  were  de- 
signed to  bring  out  not  the  conceptual  but  the  analytic  approach 
to  abstraction.  Fortunately,  since  there  are  thus  fewer  exam- 
ples, the  types  are  more  sharply  defined,  there  is  less  overlap- 
ping. Yet  that  the  above  classes  represent  more  than  divisions 
of  convenience  can  scarcely  be  maintained.  The  fact  that  these 
divisions  are  convenient,  however,  shows  that  the  classification 
is  not  entirely  arbitrary. 

Nor  is  overlapping  entirely  absent.  The  first  two  sections 
clearly  belong  together.  The  nonsense-word  is  associated  with 
something  other  than  the  primary  data,  with  other  kinds  of 
sensory  images  or  "feelings."  This  leads  to  conceptualization 
by  emphasizing  the  only  quality  which  unites  the  two  forms  of 
presentation,  which  is  common  to  both  because  they  are  both 
mstances  of  it. 

The  cues  of  the  next  section  (through  apperception  of  use) 
have  this  in  common  with  the  first  two,  that  tney  too  deal  with 
transformations  of  the  primary  data,  and  that  the  transforma^ 
tion  again  brings  out  that  which  makes  it  possible — a  more 
general  category. 

Blurring  of  the  image  and  representation  belong,  similarly, 
to  another  group.  In  these  two  some  one  aspect  of  the  primary 
data  is  emphasized.  In  the  one  case,  it  is  the  only  dear  or  "vis- 
ible" aspect,  in  the  other  it  may  be  one  deliberately  chosen  as  the 
representative.  In  both  cases,  the  emphasized  quality  is  one 
which  unites  the  presented  object  to  some  relatively  stable 
mental  category.  The  two  forms  often  cooperate.  Standing 
between  these  two  classes  and  the  three  previous  are  the  cases 
where  a  verbal  term  acts  as  representative  of  the  primary  data. 
For  the  name  is  distinctly  "felt"  to  be  a  representative  rather 
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than  a  transformatioii  of  the  (Hemitation,  so  doedy  is  it  con- 
nected with  the  objects  it  symboUaee. 

An  of  these  dasses  are  of  sudi  a  nature  that,  although  they 
involTe  a  developed  ocHiscioasDess  with  pre-f onned  mental 
categories,  yet  they  can  assist  in  develofHug  new  categories  or 
in  modifying  old  ones.  In  the  cases  of  Assimilation  through 
Failure  ot  the  Particular  and  by  Immediate  Association  to  a 
Class  Name,  this  is  not  true.  The  cues  lead  the  particular  ov&r 
into  the  general,  but  do  not  take  any  part  in  modifying  dther. 
They  presuppose  very  d^nite  classes,  and  classes  which  more- 
over have  previously  induded  just  sudi  objects  as  the  present 
(mes.  These  two  classes,  therrf<»e,  are  clearly  mudi  less  funda- 
mental than  the  oUier  five. 

A  noteworthy  point  is  the  rdative  lack  of  importance  of 
language  in  this  conceptuaUiation  as  compared  with  analysis. 
A  casual  reading  <rf  the  logical  treatmait  of  conception  would 
lead  to  the  beUdT  that  concepts  and  terms  are  id^iticaL  And 
while  this  extreme  position  is  [Hobably  held  by  few,  language  is 
considered  a  fundamental  part  of  the  procees  by  practically  all 
logidans.  It  can  be  se^i  from  the  above  that  su<£  is  not  the  case. 
In  most  cases,  its  functions  are  the  strictly  seccmdary,  althou^ 
still  very  important  ones,  of  clarification,  d^niticm,  and  fixaticm 
of  concepts*  On^  sddcxn  did  it  play  a  great  part  in  the  modi- 
fication. The  point  illustrates  not  so  mudi  the  divorce  betwe^ 
psvchcdogy  and  logic  as  the  necessity  for  psychology  to  make  an 
mdepend^it  study  of  processes  also  dealt  with  by  logic. 

The  Fubthbr  Dbvelopment  of  the  Pbocebb 

The  devdopmoit  of  the  iHocess  of  abstracticm  is  necessarily 
somewhat  different,  acceding  to  wheth^  the  first  phase  ended 
in  conceptualiation  or  in  analysis.  Conception  is  obviously 
v»y  much  nearer  to  a  complete  abstraction,  so  mudi  so  that  at 
first  thcNii^t  they  seam  to  be  identicaL  But  th^  are  sharply 
divided  in  fact  by  a  diffanence  in  the  subject's  attitude. 

In  the  (Hie  case,  the  sub ject  views  a  presmtatioD  DMxe  or  less 
in  its  oitirety  as  a  membo'  of  a  c^tain  daas,  ^rfiidi  dass  is 
named  l^  tlie  nonsenoc-wcHd  accompanying  it.  The  conor^ 
details  of  the  situati<Hi  are  far  from  uninteresting;  it  is  rather 
the  concent  iMch  is  dulL  One  subject  (W.)  complained  of  the 
Hexwr  (soldier)  group  that  diversity  was  almost  lading,  while 
in  the  Fifiw  (flowers)  group  th»e  was  an  interesting  vaii^. 
The  same  subject  explainB  that  ehe  is  not  satisfied  with  knowing 
the  geoeral  meaning  of  the  term,  but  wants  alwajns  to  know  what 
particular  Bdbis,  Dojaf,  or  Heaeur  was  shown  in  the  current 
sitting.  It  can  hardly  be  said,  thefefore,  that  there  is  an  ab- 
straction of  all  save  the  common  concomitants  of  the  given 
word,  ahhou^  the  word  is  dearly  the  name  of  a  daas-oono^. 
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(Compare  the  remark  of  W.  in  a  XVI:  "I  beKeve  if  I  were  to 
meet  a  soldier  on  the  street,  I'd  call  him  a  Hexur;  Hexur  and 
Fefiv  are  now  r^ular  words  for  me.") 

Yet  we  have  said  that  conceptual  assimilation  may  serve 
as  a  first  step  towards  abstraction.  In  this  way:  the  "nonsense- 
word"  becomes  firmly  associated  through  such  conceptualiza- 
tion with  precisely  the  only  relevant  quality.  The  abstraction 
does  not  take  place,  however,  imtil  the  irrelevant  is  recognized 
as  such,  and  this  is  a  step  in  advance  of  assimilation  to  some 
mental  category.  How  that  step  is  taken,  what  are  its  cues, 
to  extend  the  term  used  above  in  a  slightly  narrower  sense,  the 
data  of  these  experiments  do  not  enable  us  to  determine  com- 
pletely. Of  one  thing  we  may  be  sure,  that  relative  familiarity 
of  the  concept  is  unfavorable  to  this  change  of  attitude.  Where 
the  concept  is  easy,  familiar,  simple,  the  attention  of  the  subject 
is  turned  towards  differentiation;  where,  on  the  contrary,  the 
concept  is  relatively  new  or  recently  modified,  where  its  boundf 
aries  are  as  yet  but  iU-defined,  the  subject  wQl  be  impatient  o- 
all  save  the  essential  qualities  of  the  concept,  for  it  is  these 
which  will  serve  to  differentiate  it  from  others.  Hence  we  find, 
with  subject  W.,  that  the  very  much  more  difficult  new  material 
of  the  second  half  of  Group  a  leads  to  an  abstraction  from  the 
non-essential  details  in  half  the  time  taken  for  the  easy,  familiar 
objects  of  the  first  half. 

Another  factor  which  helps  to  change  the  attitude  is  what 
we  shall  have  occasion  later  to  consider  imder  the  name  of 
"associative  abstraction."  The  subject  finds  himself  unable 
to  recall  aught  save  the  essential  quality.  This  is  not  yet  a 
full-fledged  abstraction,  but  if  he  recognizes  this  as  the  esaerUial 
quality,  he  is  led  to  thmk:  "After  all,  what  does  the  rest  mat- 
ter?" These  are  the  only  hints  of  the  cues  which  cause  the 
change  in  attitude  from  conception  to  abstraction.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  conception  as  the  first  phase  of  abstraction  was 
predominant  only  in  the  protocols  of  Group  a  and  was  not  there 
excliisive. 

We  can  trace  the  change  from  analysis  to  abstraction  better 
in  the  protocols  of  Group  c.  In  the  case  of  only  two  subjects 
did  this  change  spontaneously  occur.  We  must  take  up  their 
protocols  in  some  detail;  but  before  we  do  so,  a  general  state- 
ment will  help  to  orient  us  in  that  study.  The  change  from 
anal3rsis  to  abstraction  is  sudden,  apparently  intuitive.  Now  to 
call  a  change*'intuitive'  is  to  challenge  the  psychologist  to  trace 
its  genesis.  We  must  seek,  then,  for  changes  in  the  protocols 
which  belong  to  the  level  of  analysis,  but  which  tend  to  lead  the 
subject  away  from  that  level. 

We  can  trace  the  process  most  easily  in  the  protocols  of 
subject  W.   This  subject  did  not  approach  the  experiments  of 
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The  next  step  is  a  change  in  the  attitude  towards  the  sylla- 
bles. The  effort  to  keep  them  together  br^^cs  down.  Tlie 
subject  is  forced  to  recognise  their  mutual  independence.  This 
process  begins  in  the  second  sitting.  Certain  of  the  combina- 
tions are  remembered  from  the  previous  sitting,  especially 
those  making  rhymed  or  otherwise  euphonic  combinations,  such 
as  W^f  Laj.  This  combination  is  not  met  in  the  presentations. 
Instead  another  context  is  found  for  each  syllable.  For  instance 
in  sitting  II,  W^  appeared  in  two  combinations  as  W^  Kuc,  and 
Wej  Dut.  The  subject  writes  on  being  shown  W^: 

'Tint  an  auditory  verbal  iiiia«e  of  Wej  Laj.  I  then  said  to  myself 
that  those  went  together  in  sitting  I;  but  I  was  veiy  doubtful  about  their 
being  together  this  time.  I  felt  that  there  was  another  word  in  place  of 
Laj,  out  when  I  tried  to  think  of  it  I  did  not  succeed.  Wei  Lai  just  rang 
in  my  ears,  and  it  didn't  seem  as  if  anything  else  could  go  witn  it/' 

Or  again,  when  shown  Laj  a  little  later  in  the  same  sitting: 
"  'That  goes  with  Wej.'  An  auditory  verbal  image  of  the  two.  Also 

a  visual  verbal  image.   I  said  to  myself,  they  go  together  anyway,  even 

if  I  didn't  have  them  today.'  " 

Simultaneously  with  this  there  has  started  another  process 
relating  to  the  syllables  which  is  of  great  importance.  Merely 
as  an  aid  to  the  recall  of  the  other  syllable,  the  subject  asks 
herself  what  was  the  position  of  the  given  syllable  in  its  pair. 
Even  in  the  first  sittii^  this  device  was  three  times  resorted  to, 
and  in  the  second  it  becomes  a  part  of  the  r^ular  procedure. 

This  gradually  alters  its  nature.  Instead  of  merely  "first  in 
its  pair,"  the  syllable  becomes  "one  of  those  syllables  which 
come  first  in  the  pair."  The  step,  which  is  a  most  important 
one,  seems  to  have  been  taken  towards  the  end  of  the  second 
sitting  and  during  the  presentation  period  of  the  third.  With 
this  subject,  we  have  no  evidence  in  the  protocol  how  the  transi- 
tion takes  place;  the  classification  appears  suddenly  as  a  fairly- 
well  established  hypothesis.  This  hypothesis  outruns  any  sub- 
stantial inductive  basis  for  it,  but  was  explained  by  the  subject 
at  a  later  period  as  due  to  a  desire,  which  could  not  be  repressed, 
"to  beat  the  experimenter's  game."  If  the  syllables  could  not 
be  kept  U^ether,  evidently  the  experimenter  meant  to  keep 
them  strictly  apart.  Then  on  what  basis?  For  the  first  two 
sittings  certain  ones  were  first,  others  second.  Very  well,  this 
would  serve  provisionally  for  classification.  In  line  with  the 
general  plan  of  the  whole  research,  to  give  the  subject  few  in- 
structions and  to  approach  as  much  as  possible  the  conditions 
of  real  life,  no  negative  instructions  were  directed  against  this 
attitude. 

Having  now  two  classes  of  syllables  independent  of  each 
other,  what  more  natural  for  one  who  takes  this  attitude  than  to 
seek  tiiie  things  to  which  the  syllables  refer?  For  we  have  seen  that 
they  were  from  the  start  regarded  as  names.  Since  tiiey  cannot 
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be  jointly  one  name,  they  must  be  severaUy  two  names.  At  this 
point  again  we  must  see  the  very  great  influence  of  the  subject's 
previous  knowledge.  She  knew,  as  has  been  said,  that  the  pic- 
tures were  cut  out  of  wall  paper,  a  fact  which  su^ests  that  the 
shape  and  the  appearance  of  the  paper  are  important  items  as 
dements  either  to  be  associated  or  to  be  neglected.  For,  in  Group  a, 
certain  patterns  whose  color  and  outline  varied  irregularly  had 
been  given  a  nonsense-word  name,  while  other  nonsense-words 
were  applied  as  names  to  outlines  (not  generally  the  same  as 
used  with  the  patterns).  The  subject  thus  has  the  categories  to 
which  nonsense-word  names  have  been  applied  by  the  same  experi- 
menter imder  similar  circumstances,  and  her  analy^  of  the 
presentations  has  provided  instances  of  these  categories.  Pat- 
tern and  color  are  not  always  sharply  distinguished  from  each 
other  but  are  collectively  called  "wall  paper."  In  the  first 
protocol,  however,  where  the  hypothesis  appears,  the  contrasted 
elements  are  pattern  and  outline. 

Ill  Wej  (Fon.  'Tirst  I  remembered  that  this  syllable  came  firat. 
Then  I  tried  to  think  of  the  other  one,  too.  I  had  a  visual  image  of  YoL 
Then  after  that  I  had  an  auditory  ima^  of  the  two  syllables.  Then  I  tried 
to  think  of  the  figure  that  went  with  it.  I  said  to  myself  'That  firat  word 
has  something  to  do  with  the  pattern  of  the  paper,  not  the  shape  ci  the 
figure',  so  I  tned  to  think  which  wall  paper  was  used.  I  got  a  visual  image 
of  wall  paper  made  of  fine  lines  going  norizontally  in  gray  and  yellow. 
Then  the  image  seemed  to  take  on  an  outline  rather  distinct,  which  makes 
me  think  somewhat  of  an  elephant.  Then  I  said  to  m^rself  'No,  that  isn't 
right,  for  if  it  is  one  of  those  papera  it  was  covered  with  either  fine  pink 
or  fine  blue  lines',  but  when  I  thought  of  those  it  did  not  seem  as  if  thev 
had  gone  with  the  word  Yol,  so  I  thought  again  of  the  first  image  I  had  had. 
This  seemed  right  for  Yol,  but  I  was  not  sure  of  it  for  the  other  word.  How- 
ever I  reacted." 

Questioned  as  to  why  she  thought  that  this  syllable  was 
connected  with  the  pattern  rather  than  with  the  figure,  "the 
subject  could  not  give  a  satisfactory  reply  but  added,  'I  was 
begmning  to  form  some  associations  now  between  the  last  syllable 
of  the  two  [in  each  case]  and  the  shape  of  the  figure'." 

It  is  impossible  from  the  protocols  to  trace  the  exact  genesis 
of  this  hypothesis.  Kant  seems  to  have  meant  this  sort  of  thing 
when  he  spoke  of  the  representation  of  a  method,  Husserl  calls 
it  categorical  intuition  (kategoriale  Anschauung),  while  Btihler 
(5)  has  subjected  it  to  some  degree  of  experimental  analysis 
under  the  name  of  "Regelbewusstsein."  Yet  no  one  has,  so  far 
as  the  writer  is  aware,  directly  attacked  the  crucial  problem  of 
what  it  is  that  leads  us  to  propose  certain  hypotheses  to  our- 
selves for  experiential  testing.  It  is  precisely  because  our  own 
experiments  enable  us  to  show  only  that  and  not  how  anal3rsis 
and  conception  pass  over  into  abstraction  that  this  study  has 
been  limited  to  the  initial  phases  of  the  last-named  process. 

We  may  be  permitted,  however,  to  wiitch  the  development  a  little 
further.  One  intmsting  point  is  this  subject's  procedure  from  class  to 
member  of  a  class. 
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W.,  Ill,  Jid  (Laj,  Nud).  "Firat  I  said  to  myself,  'It  was  probably 
one  of  those  brown  ones?'  Then  I  thought,  'No,  today  the  papers  were 
mostly  colored.'  Then  I  had  a  visual  image  of  the  pink  paper." 

W.,  Oej  ( roQ.  "First  I  said  to  myself,  'Now  that  was  the  last  svllable.' 
Then  I  decided  that  it  wasn't  the  last  syllable,  but  was  one  of  the  first, 
and  so  referred  to  the  paper  rather  than  the  figure.  Then  I  had  a  visual 
image  of  the  red  wall  paper.  Here  I  reacted,  ^ter  reacting  I  got  a  visual 
image  of  the  wall  paper  m  this  form  [drawn]." 

W.,  VII.  Oej  (Nud),  "First  I  said  to  mvself,  'Now  that  syllable  goes 
with  the  wall  paper*.  Then  I  asked  myself  what  wall  paper  it  was.  First  I 
thought  of  the  wall  paper  that  is  made  of  rather  broad  stripes,  some  of  it 
is  redf  and  some  of  it  is  orown.  Then  I  said  to  myself,  'No,  that  isn't  right.' 
Then  I  thought  of  the  wall  paper  in  which  the  fif^ure  is  made  up  of  fine 
grav  and  pink  or  gray  and  blue  stripes.  But  I  said  again,  'No,  JVej  goes 
with  that  wall  paper.'  Suddenly  I  had  this  visual  image.  It  was  a  blue 
wall  paper  made  in  this  form:  [drawn].  Then  the  paper  seemed  to  be  in 
this  snape:  [drawn].  Here  I  reacted.  Just  as  I  reacted  I  got  a  visual  verbal 
and  also  auoitoi^  image  of  the  word  Laj" 

Another  point  of  great  interest  is  the  fact  that  although  from  the  third 
sitting  on  the  subject  is  always  aware  that  a  certain  syllable  refers  to  or 
names  only  a  certain  element,  negative  abstraction  takes  place  to  only  a 
small  degree.  It  will  be  remembered  that  Ktdpe  (10),  GrQnbaum  (8)  and 
Moore  (12)  all  found  that  the  greater  the  positive  abstraction,  the  greater 
the  negative.  This  was  due,  however,  to  the  common  experimental  pro- 
cedure of  all  three.  The  result  of  their  instructions  was  m  each  case  the 
more  or  less  conscious  "Aufgabe"  at  work  upon  material  possessing  little 
or  no  organic  unity,  and  could  not  fail  to  result  in  a  positive  repression 
of  the  ''inessentials".  Our  subjects,  being[  left  to  themselves,  followed 
their  own  bent.  Subject  W..  while  recognizing  perfectly  the  one-to-one 
relation  of  the  syllable  and  tne  presented  element,  does  not  consider  the 
other  elements  as  uninteresting  and  constantly  endeavors  to  recall  them. 

The  case  must  not  be  confused  with  the  same  subject's  tendency  in 
Group  a  to  recall  all  of  the  various  individual  "pictures"  with  which  a 
syllable  had  been  presented.  This  we  denied  to  be  abstraction  on  the 
ground  that  the  attention  was  on  the  denotation  rather  than  on  the  con- 
notation of  the  syllable,  as  was  there  required  for  abstraction.  The 
subject's  attitude  was  perceptual  rather  than  abstractive  (see  above,  p. 
38).  In  the  cases  now  under  consideration  from  Group  c,  the  subject  is 
very  much  interested  in  knowing  what  other  svllable  and  pattern  had 
been  present  with  a  given  shape,  say  Kuc,  but  these  accompaniments  are 
clearly  recognized  as  having  no  influence  on  the  nature  of  the  Xuc-out- 
line  or  on  the  meaning  of  the  syllable. 

The  other  subject  whose  insight  came  very  quickly  was  El. 
He  started  with  no  such  foreknowledge  of  the  problem  as  W., 
but  he  seems  from  the  first  to  have  been  imable  to  repress  a  tend- 
ency to  speculate.  In  the  fifth  sitting,  it  became  very  obvious 
that  his  reactions  were  no  longer  unsophisticated.  Accordingly, 
after  the  ninth  protocol,  he  was  questioned  as  to  the  reaction 
for  the  association  he  had  reported. 

Question:  "What  makes  you  think  that  Kuc  is  to  be  associated  with 
that  figure?" 

Aniswer:  "Because  during  the  initial  exposure  today  a  h3rpothesis, 
which  I  have  been  suppressing,  became  very  dominant,  namely:  that  the 
second  of  the  two  syUables  is  the  one  which  means  the  figure  associated 
with  it,  while  the  first  of  the  two  syUables  means  the  color  of  the  same. 
It  is  evident  that  in  all  the  introspections  given  today  this  'Aufgabe'  is 
controlling  me.   The  h3rpothe8is  appeared  today  very  suddenly,  as  if  the 
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thing  had  been  f  onning  in  my  mind  mioonsdously  since  the  previous  ex- 
periment day,  and  not  at  all  as  a  result  of  this  morning's  exposures.  These 
exposures,  however,  have  not  served  to  disprove  the  h3rpothesis,  even  if 
there  is  considerable  doubt  of  its  proof  in  my  mind.  This  came  so  suddenly 
and  with  such  a  feeling  of  success  that  I  am  reminded  to  add  that  it  was 
present  on  the  first  exposure  of  the  series,  i,  e.,  of  todav,  and  was  not  at  all 
the  result  of  a  deduction  formed  durinx  the  exposures  this  momin;^"  Later 
he  spontaneouiedy  adds:  "As  near  as  I  can  get  the  first  flash  of  msight,  it 
consisted  in  remembering  that  the  Yd,  paiticulariy  on  the  very  first  ex- 
posure of  the  first  series,  had  always  been  associated  with  the  ^lar  bear*; 
secondarily,  but  far  less  near,  the  association  between  Mu  and  the  brown 
with  the  f amt  peen  stripes  running  throu^  it  seems  also  to  have  played 
a  part  in  forming;  this  aefinite  conviction  that  this  is  the  'Aufgabe'  con- 
trolling the  experiment.'' 

This  reply  serves  to  orient  us  as  we  take  up  the  detailed 
study  of  Us  progress  from  day  to  day.  Especially  it  behooves 
us  to  take  particular  notice  of  the  protocols  concerned  with  Yol 
and  the  Fol-'polar  bear'  fiigure.  Of  the  presentations  in  the  first 
sitting,  little  was  correctly  recalled  in  the  reaction  period  except 
Yol.  The  Yol  outline  had  been  seen  twice  with  Bef  and  with 
Miz  patterns,  the  former  being  the  first  presentation  of  the 
whole  group.  When  Yol  was  shown  for  reaction,  a  fairly  com- 
plete report  was  given;  Bef  is  recalled  to  the  left  of  Yol,  the 
figure  is  likened  to  a  polar  bear,  the  brown  color  is  prominent. 
Miz  recalls  Yol  to  the  right  with  the  brown  polar  bear  in  the 
background.  Bef  recalled  Yol  (no  order  is  mentioned)  and  a 
visuid  image  of  the  brown  polar  bear  of  which  the  "head"  is 
clearest. 

In  the  second  sitting,  Yol  was  seen  in  a  G^  pattern  of  a 
striking  red  color.  G^,  however,  fails  to  oust  Bef  as  the  asso- 
ciate of  Yolf  but  the  color  of  the  "polar  bear"  fluctuates  be- 
tween brown  and  red,  finally  settling  on  red.  This  sure  associa- 
tion of  Yol  with  the  "polar  bear"  figure  together  with  uncer- 
tainty as  to  color  is  very  si^iificant.  The  dissociation  of  color  as 
being  referred  to  by  Yol  distinctly  begins.  To  some  extent  in 
sitting  I,  and  very  noticeably  in  II,  the  analysis  of  the  pictures  is 
proceeding  by  the  cues  of  Differential  Memory  amd  of  Char- 
acterization.  Miz  is  incorrectly  associated  with  a  TFi;7-pattem.. 

In  the  third  sitting  little  that  is  new  develops.  Few  of  the 
syllables  recall  correct  or  at  all  accurate  associates.  Bef  con- 
tinues to  be  recalled  as  the  syllable  associate  of  Yol.  The  com- 
bination of  Bef  Yol  is  firmly  fixed  as  the  associate  of  the  polar- 
bear  figure  which  appears  with  "various  colors  competing." 
It  is  strange  that  with  Bef  Yol  so  firmly  established,  no  shodc 
was  felt  when  W^  Yol  was  seen.  The  analysis  by  the  various 
cues,  chiefly  Memory  and  Characterization,  has  proceeded  so 
far  that  "form"  is  distinguished  from  "color,"  but  "color"  is 
used  for  the  colored  pattern. 

Sitting  IV  shows  notable  advances.  At  first  Bef  is  recalled 
by  Yol,  which  also  reoedls  the  polar-bear  figure  with  alternative 
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colors.  When  Bef  is  shown,  however,  the  subject  recollects  that 
m  spite  of  his  immediate  recall  of  Yd  and  the  polar-bear  figure, 
B^  has  been  ''in  an  association  with  other  syllables  with  other 
figures,  but  am  unable  to  say  which."  This  is  a  point  of  very 
great  importance.  The  Fol-figure  is  already  clearly  separated 
from  its  accidental  concomitants;  but,  so  long  as  Bef  and  Yd 
are  kept  together,  the  abstraction  of  all  other  qualities  except 
a  certain  outline  as  associates  of  Yol  could  not  take  pla^. 
Meanwhile,  as  with  subject  W.,  a  division  of  syllables  into  left- 
hand  and  right-hand  syllables  has  been  effected.  The  subject  is 
getting  more  familiar  with  the  pictures  and  recalls  them  more 
accurately. 

Sitting  V  was  the  critical  one,  as  the  subject's  general  report 
cited  above  indicated.  The  Fol-outline  was  again  the  first  one 
shown.  Yol  had  in  the  four  preceding  sittings  become  firmly 
associated  with  this  figure  and  in  the  last  had  thrown  off  Bef 
as  a  constant  associate.  When  the  figure  reappc^u^  in  a  ''new" 
color  and  with  a  "new"  syllable,  the  supposition  that  the  last 
syllable  corresponded  just  to  this  outline  became  unavoidable. 
We  may  discount  the  subject's  insistence  that  it  was  present  at 
the  beginning  of  the  sitting,  though  some  vague  inkling  may 
have  indeed  been  present.  From  Yol  as  referring  to  a  single 
outline  is  but  a  short  step  to  a  complete  schematization,  since 
as  Btihler  (5,  338)  has  shown,  we  form  "R^elbewusstsein"  with 
extraordinary  facility.  All  the  necessary  facts  are  in  the  sub- 
ject's possession:  two  classes  of  object-elements,  two  classes 
of  syllables,  and  in  one  case  at  least  a  well-established  one-to- 
one  relation  between  a  member  of  one  class  and  a  member  of  the 
other.  The  subject  somewhat  hesitatingly  ascribes  to  a  fairly 
constant  association  in  his  mind  between  Mix  and  its  pattern 
some  part  in  building  up  the  hypothesis.  This  is  so  far  from 
being  true  that  Miz  had  previously  never  recalled  its  proper 
pattern.  The  hypothesis  is  thus  based  largely  on  a  single  in- 
stance plus  a  vague  consciousness  of  the  other  instances.  The 
subject  at  once  sets  to  work  to  test  this  assumption  by  the 
method  of  agreement  and  difference,  and  finds,  on  his  own  show- 
ing, at  least  no  disproof.  In  the  fourth  and  fifth  protocols  of 
sitting  V  he  announces  his  conviction  that  in  each  case  only  a 
"oolor  or  only  an  outline  is  relevant.  At  the  next  sitting,  two  ex- 
amples of  one  pattern  in  different  colors  bring  home  to  the  sub- 
ject the  difference,  of  which  he  was  already  half  conscious,  be- 
tween color  and  pattern.  With  the  formation  of  this  hypothesis, 
abstraction  has  clearly  taken  place. 

As  before,  however,  it  is  worth  while  to  notice  a  few  further 
points.  With  this  subject,  the  procedure  from  class  to  member 
of  class  seems  not  to  be  so  common  as  with  W.,  and  one  may  add 
as  with  An.  Rather,  as  he  sajrs  later: 
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HVb  xht  irfgieiMg  oi  ihe  srO^bie  k  lo  tke  left  tke  finl  art  off  i 
amearisiKaaTtikUoftkeptficBi.  SaaetBS  it  a^aMto  tke  i 
ot  uiT  f ann  nBa^  aad  wattuts  it  doeoB't.   FshbIt  tke  i. 
appeMs  bef of«  I  get  tke  ifahiark«  t^*S  tke  ^rlafale  Wins  to  it,  i 


To  the  extent  that  this  is  the  case,  it  is  probdUr  due  to  the 
fart  that  the  syflab^es  were  kas  deartr  or  rather  kas  emphati- 
calhr  divided  into  two  daaaes.  Before  he  reafiaed  to  what  they 
leferred.  Subvert  An-  greeted  eaeh  5y!bble  with  a  kinaesthetic 
jerk,  piecing  it  to  the  rieht  or  Irft/while  W.  reacts  with  the 
Terh&l  kiiiaes^besi?  *tEi5«"  or  "^ecood''.  Neither  of  these  tai- 
de&vSes  b  fouixi  in  so  prooomced  a  fonn  with  El;  the  position 
of  the  syOar  je  unni  aner  ibe  hypothesis  was  formed  was  rather 
an  izicif en^t  d^taiL  Exm  so.  the  proceJuie  from  the  eon- 
srkxis)e^  ot  ihe  e^ass  to  \ht  coosinoasneas  of  the  member  of  the 
da^is  bv  DO  zDeans  m^eocnrooQ. 

jwtfti.  :\^  a  f*:u:r  \c  be  iawc<a^K< 
iKSLJKi?  I «  be  tbf  rtftie  :^s  ';b»  feaT 
U>  he  sac«$t  prxtibor  lie  fVL^eis 

hPK^;  rifsi    iz  1^  :ti*rixrvxs»i  x  vas  tfce  r  "^hc  coo- 

•^-^x^-v     >v^rKif«»  linftse  rarcQ  ~  -^  ^^^  ^r  -^^  .    hi 

pee^.v.  :*r  lie  S"jf  w/:*  ^ii?  sl^p  t«t- 

A>^  tit  iSf  ^vvtrc  X  A  ruk^--   ii  ;^ 

ivvcwi  A  ■->  .ii^.Tx-^CY  *j  tSf  ^^rr  r%.'cri3x  ic^nid  Ae  iip|xr  left-lnBd 
sNvrvsNr     l>tf  wc!<c.vx2jcjet*  **<  a  Tvv*J^air  ^*i.ir  :a  w*>ri  this  6fiure  apfKared 

*>^^:  :Se^  h\tvN:Sf^  cc  ""AufciSf"'  cvxitrok  the  subject's 
nviv  ^>vV'^  xr,  ^fcX'^N:  oc  wtuv'i  he  i?  rscv;  hizi^elf  cooscioos  is  seoi 
tt\vv,  !Se  !\Co>iixVx  tiv-^-  Ahboc::ct:  ib*  $tib>«t  often  made  errois 
ai^.tNT  !h5ik  Se  rjexvr  as^sarr^ed  a  w::«»r2  wv>cvi  to  an  outhne  or  an 

Nt>c'*-vy'  *x\>5r*v'":x>c  hfwc.v??  iT^^-nfassoriv  rieater  with  this 
^iVsvt.  Ir.vwwi  v<  fvXTTi  are  uih/rt^Ai  wi>eti  ibe  sdmuhis  word 
i^  a  |>ci::e^,  :?\r*ibje.    !•  riiinv  a3  jeats^.  liis  i?  intentioiial,  in 

We  5r-,\Y  ir.^rvvhxv  Srsrv^  rotr.:^  ^>tiirse\i  trvca  the  protocob 
\\(  ?iUN\y\H  Ar,.v  w^K>  ;jUk\r>e^  o<  ib?  vN:h«'  <?::V >*v^  anaiaed  a  faii^ 
\\\tu\N)(^ti^  a^t5^:^^^•^.x^r,.  lr\wvi.  hivir*  advised  the  cxperi- 
WHMvusr  ui\M\  |v>ir,^  o«  lv^v•y^^aT^.  be  krsew  the  pooibtem  loo 
^yU  u>  5i.K\i>5  ai\\'-'^  V<;t  tSe^  ah>5rfc^^iT^  anhuie,  and  aD 
hU  |M\M\\\>is  iVre^\vy^  mv^ry^  takv^  a::er  ^he  poiiit  chceen  as  the 
Uuui  \M  %mr  :ifciXK(>  iwHvc  ha^i  Nwti  att;jur>ed.    We  have,  it  is 
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true,  cited  many  instances  of  the  cues  to  analysis  or  conception 
from  his  protocols,  but  these  cues  occur  as  parts  of  a  finished 
product  and  could  not  be  given  their  proper  setting  in  the  pro- 
cess if  all  the  subjects  had  attacked  the  problem  with  the  same 
degree  of  sophistication  as  to  its  nature. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice,  however,  certain  further  develop- 
ments. This  subject  practically  always  first  assigned  the  stim- 
ulus syllable  to  one  or  the  other  class  before  associating  it  to  a 
particular  member  of  the  class.  In  most  cases,  unless  the  class 
could  first  be  determined,  the  individual  associate  was  entirely 
inhibited.  Negative  abstraction  was  very  marked.  The  subject 
seemed  almost  annoyed  if  he  got  a  visual  image  of  anything 
^'irrelevant,"  an  attitude  in  striking  contrast  to  that  of  subject 
W.  On  the  other  hand,  in  those  instances  where  a  pattern-word 
recalls  an  outline-word,  the  latter  controls  the  immediately 
subsequent  reaction  and  the  subject  gets  an  image  of  a  form, 
then  of  the  pattern  on  the  form.  The  contrary  process  is  not 
found  at  all  often.  In  other  words,  the  subject  can  more  easily 
abstract  from  the  outline.  As  between  color  and  pattern,  de- 
cision is  not  so  easy;  but  it  seems  likely  that  patterns,  at  least 
the  sort  of  colored  patterns  used  in  this  experiment,  are  more 
easily  abstracted  from  than  color. 

The  progress  of  the  remaining  subjects  in  Group  c  towards 
complete  a^raction  was  much  dower.  This  has,  for  our  pur- 
pose, certain  advantages  which  serve  to  offset  the  disadvantage 
that  none  of  them  finished  in  the  number  of  sittings  which  couud 
be  given  to  this  experiment. 

The  first  is  the  bringing  into  clear  relief  of  a  process  which 
would  otherwise  have  remained  obscure.  It  depends  for  its 
efficiency  upon  the  law  of  frequency  of  association.  Certain 
features  have  been  seen  with  every  exposure  of  a  given  syllable 
while  other  features  varied.  Thus  is  established  between  that 
syllable  and  that  feature  a  stronger  association,  and  though  the 
others  are  forgotten,  this  one  feature  is  remembered.  We  shall 
return  to  this  process  later. 

The  second  advantage  of  the  slower  progress  is  that  we  may 
by  comparing  the  two  groups  of  subjects  throw  additional  light 
on  the  mechanism  by  which  one  advances  from  analysis  to  ab- 
straction. Differences  in  detail  will  be  noticed  when  we  ti^e  up 
the  different  subjects  singly,  but  one  great  difference  may  he 
considered  here.  It  is  difficult  to  characterize  it  in  a  word,  but 
one  may  say  that  the  subjects  who  did  not  attain  to  abstraction 
attacked  the  problem  unspeculatively.  They  were  not  trying 
to  ''beat  the  game,"  but  merely  endeavoring  to  make  a  report 
in  accordance  with  instructions. 

With  subject  P.,  the  difficulty  of  making  a  report  was  suf- 
ficient to  check  any  speculative  tenden(;ies  for  some  time.   His 
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whole  effort  was  directed  primarily  to  "finding"  the  compankm 
syllable  of  the  reaction  word;  next  and  less  important,  its 
companion  picture.  In  general,  his  imagery  re^oduces  the 
presentations  rather  poorly,  even  the  verlMd  associations  bdnc 
more  often  wrong  than  right.  The  analysis  by  differentia 
memory  makes  oiJy  comparatively  slow  progress  since  the  sub- 
ject strives  constantly  for  total  recall.  By  the  end  of  the  sixUi 
sitting  he  has  advanced  only  so  far  as  to  realize  that  the  various 
shapes  have  different  ''colors"  at  different  sittingSi  and  that  the 
syllable  pairs  are  not  constant.  This  last  fact  becomes  of  en- 
grossing mterest  to  him;  his  whole  effort  is  devoted  to  recalling, 
and  if  possible  dating,  all  the  syllables  which  had  ever  been 
presented  with  the  given  reaction  syllable.  The  subject  ex- 
plicitly states  this  as  his  "Aufgabe"  in  this  sixth  and  the  seventh 
sittings.  Visual  images  are  present  only  incidentally.  It  seemed 
that  such  exclusive  preoccupation  with  the  merely  verbal  must 
be  bnAen  up.  Accordingly  preceding  his  ninth  sitting,  the  fol- 
lowing comment  was  given  him  to  read:  "You  are  away  off.  You 
have  been  verbally  associating  one  syllable  with  another,  making 
a  pair  imit.  Just  remember  that  each  syllable  alone  means 
something  specific — ^which  is  not  another  syllable  with  which 
it  may  have  appeared."  The  result  was  inunediate.  The  subject 
reports: 

"There  seemed  more  of  simultaneity  in  the  coming  of  the  syUaUe 
and  of  the  visual  image  than  ever  before.  The  syllable  and  picture  seemed 
to  be  there  at  once''  (IX,  first  report).  "In  this  instance  there  seems  a 
strife  between  a  verbal  association  with  Jid  as  Jid  Did  and  a  tendency  to 
form  the  visual  image  with  the  single  syllable  DiU,  There  seems  for  the 
first  time  a  tendency  to  run  from  the  first  syllable  to  the  visual  imagery" 
DtU  (Gej),  A  marked  improvement  in  accuracy  of  recall  follows,  in  spite 
ci  rather  poor  physical  conditicms  during  this  sitting. 

Nothing  in  the  way  of  systematization  takes  place,  however, 
in  the  next  three  sittings;  but  two  facts  are  laying  the  founda- 
tions for  it.  The  reaction  syllables  in  increasing  measure  call 
up  the  ^^picture''  that  day  presented  with  them.  This  is  due  to 
several  factors.  The  newness  of  the  laboratory  experience  has 
worn  off,  all  the  presentations  are  familiar  and,  the  excessive 
preoccupation  with  the  syllables  having  been  done  away  with, 
the  subject  is  able  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  figures.  In  some 
cases,  luthough  the  picture  as  a  whole  is  incorrectly  recalled, 
the  one  particular  feature  referred  to  by  the  reaction  syllable 
forms  part  of  the  visual  image.  Since  the  subject  is  as  yet  clearly 
unaware  of  any  such  relation,  we  must  ascribe  this  to  the  asso- 
ciative abstraction  of  which  we  spoke  above. 

A  second  influence  leading  toward  systematization  is  the  re- 
cognition that  a  syllable  has  ''gone  with"  two  figures  of  differ- 
ent shapes  but  the  same  ''color.'' 

X^  Nud  (Jfu).  "There  was  present  with  it  also  the  association  of 
Mi$  with  another  syllable  and  with  the  same  colored  picture  but  a  differmt 
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8hf4)e.  The  other  syllable  did  not  appear,  but  Mu  was  recognised  as  having 
been  present  twice  with  the  same  color,  the  differently  shaped  pictures." 

Anal3rsb  by  means  of  the  various  cues  above  described  now 
proceeds  pretty  well,  but  the  "Aufgabe"  of  full  and  complete 
recall  of  just  what  had  been  presented  remains  so  dominant  that 
all  si)eciuation  is  repressed.  In  the  fifteenth  sitting  B^  is  linked, 
apparently  by  associative  abstraction,  to  its  pattern  but  the 
cue  is  not  followed  up  and  no  further  gain  is  made. 

P.^  XV,  Bef(Ycl,  Dut),  "This  syllable  Befis  associated  with  a  certain 
visual  image  which  appeared  immeoiately.  Tlie  shai)e  of  the  visual  ima^ 
is  not  very  distinct,  but  the  pattern  of  the  paper  is.  It  is  arranged  m 
squares.  This  visual  association  came  epontaneouslv  and  at  once.  The 
mind  sought  to  force  a  verbal  association  without  definite  success.  The 
only  syllable  that  did  come  was  Bef  Laj,  but  there  is  no  certainty  that  that 
is  the  one  this  evening.  The  association  between  Bef  and  the  color  of  the 
paper  is  definite.  There  is  somewhat  of  a  dispute  between  two  shiq>es  for 
the  visual  ima^^.  One  shape  seems  to  be  that  of  the  parallel  lines  at  the  top 
and  bottom  with  indented  sides;  the  other  the  tall  narrow  picture.  No 
definite  certainty  as  to  the  shape,  however.  The  syllable,  Laj,  did  not 
seem  to  be  associated  with  ansrthing.  It  was  the  only  syllable  that  ap- 
peared." 

So  near  can  one  come  to  abstraction  without  reaching  it. 
Sittings  were  unfortunately  discontinued  at  this  point. 

Difficulties  with  the  experimental  conditions  and  consequent 
over-emphasis  upon  total  recall  prevented  classification  and, 
above  all,  si)eculation  about  the  material,  for  this  subject.  This 
is  the  outstanding  cause  for  his  failure  to  reach  an  abstraction. 
Associative  abstraction  was  in  evidence,  but  its  operation  can 
be  better  studied  in  the  protocols  of  S.  and  J.,  to  the  former 
of  whom  we  now  turn. 

The  attitude  of  this  subject  was  marked  throughout  by 
certain  imiformities.  The  first  was  the  effort  in  the  reaction 
I)eriod  to  reinstate  the  entire  situation  experienced  with  that 
pliable  in  the  current  presentation.  Thus  he  endeavors  to  recall 
me  associated  syllable,  the  place  in  the  presentation  series,  and 
the  visual  details  of  the  picture.  The  subject's  more  immediate 
memory  was  thus  very  good,  but  he  carries  very  little  over  from 
sitting  to  sitting,  apparently  because  he  makes  no  effort  to  do  so. 
At  any  rate,  things  so  remembered  are  neglected  promptly — 
a  very  distinct  form  of  abstraction,  which,  however,  coiud  not 
be  studied. 

A  second  feature  of  this  subject's  attitude  towards  the  ex- 
periment was  his  effort  in  introspection  to  describe  his  exper- 
iences so  far  as  possible  in  elementary  terms,  especially  in  terms 
of  the  kinaesthetic  and  organic  sensations  in  which  he  does  a 
great  deal  of  thinking.  Two  examples  from  sitting  V  will  make 
this  clear: 

"Promptly  came  creamy  brown  figure  [drawn]  with  two  smaller 
detaUed  figures  on  its  face.  It  was  accompanied  by  a  general  kinaeethesis, 
particulaify  ci  the  upper  part  of  the  body,  and  a  repetition  oi  syllable 
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identical  in  the  first  and  third,  the  outline  in  the  third  and  fifth. 
This  position-framework  is  recognized  to  be  the  same  no  matter 
what  figures  are  given,  and  hence  is  again  very  clearly  an  ab- 
straction. Unfortunately  we  cannot  trace  its  development, 
since  in  relation  to  the  experiment  it  was  largely  accidental. 
We  can  only  say  that  it  was  set  up  in  the  service  of  the  memory 
attitude,  which  continued  to  rule,  and  that  the  mechanism  was 
a  deliberate  trial-and-error  method. 

Before  the  nineteenth  sitting,  the  subject  was  asked  to  ''give 
the  specific  reference  of  each  syllable".  The  subject  retorted 
that  he  had  been  giving  it  to  the  best  of  his  abiUty.  In  the  first 
protocol  he  wrote  as  addition  to  the  usual  report:  'The  figure 
was  one  of  the  things  'meant'  by  the  syllable — other  tlungs 
were  position,  exposure  period,  repetition,  setting  down  intro- 
spections, accuracy  of  description,  etc. — ^the  whole  group  of 
acts  surroimding  the  perception  of  the  syllable." 

It  is  small  wonder  that  with  all  of  this  the  subject  had  not 
reflected  upon  the  experiment.  It  must  be  insisted,  moreover, 
that  he  had  deliberately  tried  to  repress  all  specidation  con- 
cerning the  problem.  When,  just  before  sitting  XXI,  he  was 
told  to  find  the  specific  reference  of  each  syllable  to  some  detail 
or  feature  of  the  "picture,"  he  objected  that  he  had  been  pro- 
hibiting just  such  associations,  but  that  the  meanings  of  at  least 
four  syllables  had  become  pretty  clear.  How  he  could  not  say. 

From  the  protocols,  however,  it  is  quite  obvious  how  this 
has  come  about,  namely,  by  associative  abstraction.  This  has 
been  at  work  theoretically  since  the  second  sitting.  Actually 
its  influence  has  been  clearly  observable  since  the  ninth.  In  as- 
sociative abstraction  a  firm  bond  of  association  is  established 
between  the  nonsense-word  and  the  element  with  which  it  has 
alwa3rs  appeared,  while  the  varying  concomitants  are  connected 
less  firmly.  The  difference  may  extend  from  a  slight  emphasb 
upon  the  constants  together  with  clear  recollection  of  the  var- 
iables to  a  very  great  emphasis  upon  the  constants  together 
with  absolute  inability  to  recall  the  variables.  Where  the  var- 
iables are  limited  in  niunber  and  themselves  objects  of  interest, 
as  in  these  experiments,  it  more  often  happens  that  the  constant 
associate  of  the  nonsense-syllable  is  correctly  recalled  while 
with  it  appears,  not  the  variable  of  that  sitting's  presentation, 
but  that  of  some  other,  perhaps  quite  a  long  time  before. 

It  is  clear  that  associative  abstraction  has  a  great  deal  to  do 
with  the  memory  cues  to  analysis.  The  latter,  however,  are 
more  comprehensive,  including  as  they  do  separation  of  the 
features  of  the  situation  in  memory  by  whatever  means,  and 
emphasizing  the  separation  of  the  different  features  rather  than 
the  connection  of  one  of  them  with  the  nonsensensiyllable.  The 
outlines  were  more  often  thus  "abstracted"  than  the  pattern; 
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and  apparently,  though  not  so  certainly,  color  stands  between 
the  two.  The  casual  operation  of  associative  abstraction  is  one 
of  its  striking  features.  Nor  could  anjrthing  else  be  expected. 
For  in  addition  to  frequency,  other  factors  iifiuenoe  association, 
more  especially  recency  and  intensity  of  impression.  Thus  it 
happens  that,  at  the  end  of  twenty  sittings,  the  ''specific 
meanings"  of  four  only  out  of  ten  syllables  were  dear  to  this 
subject,  while  the  meanings  of  all  the  syllables  were  dear  to  one 
subject  who  used  what  we  may  call  the  intuitive  method  at  the 
end  of  three,  to  another  at  the  end  of  seven  sittings. 

Very  much  the  same  remarks  hold  for  subject  J.  as  for  sub- 
ject S.  True,  she  did  not  attempt,  as  the  latter  did,  a  fine  in- 
trospective analysis  of  her  reactions.  But  to  write  a  protocol 
at  all  was  an  entirely  new  task  for  this  subject  (who  had  had  no 
experience  in  experimental  psychology)  and  absorbed  her  best 
efforts  in  much  the  same  way  as  the  analysis  into  elements  had 
absorbed  those  of  S.  Like  him,  she  adopted  a  memory  ''Auf- 
^be."  Like  him,  she  had  begun  an  analysis  of  the  situation 
mto  its  elements  and  was  tentatively  associating,  in  a  more  or 
less  accidental  and  external  fashion,  one  nonsense-word  with  a 
certain  element  or  group  of  elements  when  the  warning  was  given 
in  the  sixth  sitting  against  external  and  irrelevant  assciations 
(see  Api)endix).  And  like  S.  she  interpreted  this  as  meaning 
that  any  association  of  a  syllable  with  some  one  feature  of  tl^ 
presentation  was  illicit.  Her  sole  duty  was  hereafter  felt  to  be 
to  observe  accurately,  report  fully,  and  not  to  speculate.  This 
last  task,  she  explained  later,  was  by  no  means  easy  for  her. 
Continually  there  came  the  desire  to  seek  the  underlying  prin- 
dple,  but  die  always  inhibited  it.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  proto- 
cob.  A  very  striking  characteristic  of  her  procedure  was  her  use 
of  the  two  syllables  as  one  name.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
subject  W.  exhibited  the  same  tendency,  but  abandoned  it 
when  she  found  that  the  syllables  were  used  in  varying  combina- 
tions. J.  does  not  thus  ^ve  up  the  "name"  idea.  Each  com- 
bination of  syllables  remains  a  particular  name  for  a  particular 
picture. 

J.,  c  XII,  DiU  (Bef).  "Bef  Dut  visually  appeared,  then  Wei  thU,  No 
picture  during  reaction  period.  Afterward  I  saw  pictures  of  both:  of  Wej 
uvA  which  is  [drawn]  with  fine  green  stripes  across  it;  then  of  Bef  DuL 
[also  drawn]  in  the  one  s(iuare  of  which  was  the  red  butterfly.  I  realised 
my  mistake  made  twice  in  reports  of  calling  the  last  picture  Wej  Dut  in- 
stead of  Bef  Dut,  its  true  name." 

This  tyj)e  of  recall  might  in  time  have  suggested,  in  a  way 
that  the  subject  could  not  inhibit,  that  Dut  went  with  just  the 
outline.  Unfortunately,  the  oj)eration  of  memory  is  not  uni- 
formly correct,  and  instances  occur  where  Dui  is  said  to  go  with 
some  other  shape.    Yet  by  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  sitting 
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some  kind  of  system  is  really  developing.  Take,  for  example, 
the  last  protocol,  where  the  reaction  word  was  Nud: 

"This  brought  up  a  visual  image  and  almost  immediately  the  syllables 
Wej,  Nud,  and  Jid.  1  thought  of  the  figure  in  brown  [draws  ffud]  and  th^i 
in  blue,  and  wondered  if  I  i£ould  ever  be  shown  it  in  blue  again." 

Question:  "When  did  the  three  syllables  occur?'' 

Answer:  "All  came  with  the  brown  image." 

Question:  "Which  seemed  most  intimately  to  mean  your  visual 
image?" 

Answer:  "Oh,  Nvd,  then  Wej."* 

From  the  fifteenth  sitting  on,  associative  abstraction  be- 
comes more  and  more  effective.  The  shapes  begin  to  be  pretty 
correctly  associated  with  their  syllables,  but  the  patterns  are 
not  yet  names.  Take,  for  instance,  the  subject's  reaction  to 
JBef; 

XVI.  "The  picture  named  Dut  appeared  followed  by  the  picture 
named  Yol.  [She  draws  both  correctly  with  indications  of  a  Be/-pattem]. 
In  reaction  period,  I  realized  that  both  had  in  them  this  peculiar  red  figure 
and  the  same  color  of  background." 

Bef  soon  becomes  associated  with  this  pattern;  but  it  should 
be  noted  that  Bef  is  not  thought  of  as  a  pattern  but  as  a  figure. 

An  excellent  example  of  how  far  associative  abstraction  can 
carry  one  is  seen  in  XVIII,  where  the  reaction  word  was  Bef. 

"This  sellable  occurred  to  me  as  belonging  to  some  picture  having 
butterfly  designs  in  it.  It  seemed  to  belong  to  Nud  and  Yol  both." 

At  the  end  of  the  nineteenth  sitting,  the  subject  spon- 
taneously offered  the  following  remark: 

"There  is  a  tendency  to  associate  pictures  of  one  color  or  pattern,  e,  g,, 
all  the  pictures  with  lines  every  way  in  brown  go  together.  Also  the  different 

Eictures  in  blue  with  lines  of  two  shades  forming  smpes.  Both  Yol  and  Kuc 
ave  had  this  brown  pattern." 

The  experimenter  determined  to  ascertain  just  how  much  the  subject 
had  learned.  Accordindy  the  following  questionnaire  took  place: 

E.  "What  are  roTand  ITuc?" 

O.  "  Yol  is  the  elephant  and  Kuc  the  picture  with  the  cuts  in  the  side." 
(Both  right.) 

E.  "Can  ^ou  name  any  others?" 

O.  "jy^ud  is  the  tall  picture  with  the  rounded  top."  (Right.) 

Questioned  about  the  other  figures,  she  replied  that  thcry^  seemed  to 
change  all  the  time.  As  remariced  before,  both  Kuc  and  Yol  had  had  this 
brown  figure  with  lines. 

E.  "Do  I  understand  you  to  mean  that  these  are  merely  rather  at- 
tributive of  Kuc  and  YoH" 

The  subject  was  puzzled  and  denied  it.  "I  used  to  think  that  Befyna 
the  name  of  the  little  red  figure,  but  I  don't  think  I  can  carry  this  idea 
through." 

ET  "What  was  the  brown  lines  picture?" 

O.  "As  to  name?" 

'This  answer  must  not  be  taken  as  proof  of  abstraction,  as  it  is  in  ac- 
cord with  a  characteristic  set  which  somewhat  hindered  the  subject's  ad- 
vancement, viz.,  her  tendency  to  regard  the  shape  as  the  really  import- 
ant thing,  the  color-pattern  rather  subsidiary.  Nud,  moreover,  meant 
the  whole  picture,  brown  coloring  and  idl. 
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Little  additional  light  is  thrown  on  the  further  development 
of  the  analjrtic  process  by  the  protocols  of  subject  Mn.  The 
analysis  was  fairly  quickly  and  very  definitely  made.  As  has 
been  said  above,  he  also  endeavored  to  reinstate  the  entire 
situation  by  the  aid  of  any  sort  of  mnemonic  device.  Some  of 
these  proved  real  aids  to  memory  and  all  of  them  assisted  in  an 
analysis  of  the  situation-complex.  On  the  whole  his  reports  are 
very  detailed  and  his  recall  quite  correct.  In  spite  of  a  strong 
emphasis  in  the  protocols  on  the  visual  image,  it  was  evident 
that  he  remembered  chiefly  the  verbal  terms,  either  motor  or 
auditory  verbal  or  more  probably  mixed.  He  realized  that  the 
syllables  had  been  changed  around  a  good  deal,  and  from  the 
seventh  sitting  at  least  he  realized  that  the  pictures  were  com- 
pounds. But  as  his  entire  effort  was  to  remember  the  presenta- 
tion as  seen  with  the  given  syllable  that  day,  this  fact  is  merely 
mentioned  by  him  in  passing. 

Associative  abstraction  pla3rs  but  a  small  part  with  this  sub- 
ject due  to  the  episodic  memory  methods  adopted.  Hence, 
though  the  recall  is  fairly  complete,  there  is  Uttle  peculiar 
emphasis  upon  the  constant  concomitant.  The  subject  was 
forced  to  break  his  sittings  at  the  end  of  the  fourteenth  without 
having  reached  complete  abstraction. 

In  summary,  wo  find  the  subjects  divided  into  two  sharply 
differentiated  groups  according  to  their  method  of  attack  upon 
the  experimental  material.  The  first  group  had  constantly  in 
mind  the  problem  of  relevance,  which  was  lacking  to  the  con- 
sciousness of  those  in  the  second  group.  In  the  one  case  there 
was  a  definite  intention  to  abstract,  the  purpose  generally 
realized  as  such,  to  consider  certain  things  only  as  relevant.  In 
the  other  case,  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  such  intention. 

The  writer  proposes  that  this  intention  be  made  the  criterion 
of  abstraction,  and  that  only  the  former  mode  of  attack  be 
called  abstraction.  It  is  true  that  the  term  has  been  used  in  a 
more  general  sense  for  the  process  or  processes  by  which  one  is 
more  highly  conscious  of  (or  conscious  oiJy  of)  certain  features 
of  a  complex  situation.  As  thus  used,  it  includes  attention  and 
what  we  have  called  (following  Ach)  associative  abstraction. 
But  this  broader  use  of  the  term  is  not  happy.  For  abstraction 
ceases  to  have,  as  immediate  experience,  any  distinguishing 
characteristic.  All  of  the  part-processes  described  either  in  this 
study  or  in  its  predecessors  are  found  in  other  contexts  than 
abstraction.  Abstraction  in  this  broader  sense  would  be  dis- 
tinguished from  other  processes  only  by  the  onlooker  or  by  the 
reflective  judgment  of  the  observer.  To  use  the  psychologists' 
bug-a-boo,  the  distinction  is  "merely  lo^cal."  If,  however,  we 
are  allowed  to  restrict  the  term  abstraction  as  proposed  above, 
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a  psychological  criterion  of  abstractdoii  as  a  procees  is  given 
us  in  f  Ae  conscious  intention  to  consider  a  given  presenloHon  in  iso- 
lation from  some  or  all  of  its  relations. 

This  intention  may  arise  in  the  subject's  consciousness  in 
various  ways:  from  instructions,  as  in  the  experiments  of  our 
predecessors  in  this  field;  from  a  knowledge  of  conditions  and 
an  acquiescence  in  them  amoimting  to  instructions,  as  with 
subject  An.;  from  an  analogy  to  previous  experience,  as  with 
subjects  W.  and  El.  External  conditions  may  favor  in  greater  or 
less  degree  the  arousal  of  such  an  intention;  negative  instruc- 
tions can  inhibit  it  to  a  very  great  degree;  but  with  adults 
abstraction  is  such  an  habitual  reaction-form  of  mind  that 
negative  instructions  by  themselves  are  not  sufficient.  The 
inhibition  of  abstraction  where  the  material  lends  itself  to  ab- 
straction (and  most  material  does)  implies  not  only  very  im- 
plicit acquiescence  in  instructions,  but  a  consciousness  busily 
engaged  with  other  problems.  With  our  subjects  this  intention 
was  focal,  but  it  seems  likely  that  in  most  cases,  after  a  short 
stay  at  the  focus  of  consciousness,  it  recedes  into  the  back- 
ground. 

The  process  of  ''true  abstraction''  as  compared  with  ''asso- 
ciative abstraction"  is  thus  characterized  by  a  dififerenoe  of 
content,  since  in  the  latter  the  intention  to  abstract  is  lacking. 
The  temporal  course  of  the  two  is  also  different :  true  abstraction 
is  rapid  and  sure;  associative  abstraction  is  in  comparison  slow 
and  vacillating.  Even  in  the  end-result,  where  the  two  seem 
most  alike,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  For  in  true  abstraction, 
one  may  be  distinctly  conscious  of  the  irrelevant,  but  conscious 
of  it  as  something  rejected;  while  in  associative  abstracting  one 
is  generally  not  conscious  of  the  rejected  material  at  idl,  or  in 
lower  degree.  And  this  other  content  is  not  accompanied  by  a 
rejection-consciousness.  Associative  abstraction  may  appear 
as  a  cue  leading  up  to  true  abstraction,  while  the  reverse  is  never 
the  case.  These  differences  springing  directly  out  of  our  exper- 
imental results  leave  no  question,  it  seems  to  us,  as  to  the  in- 
advisability  of  considering  imder  one  heading  two  processes, 
psychologically  so  dissimilar. 

This  becomes  even  clearer  when  one  considers  the  function 
of  the  two.  Ach  (1)  has  shown  that  associative  abstraction 
is  sufficient  to  establish  general  meanings.^  A  general  meaning, 
however,  is  not  the  same  thing  as  an  abstract  concept.  Ab- 
stract concepts  are  called  into  existence  in  the  service,  immed- 
iately at  least,  of  reflective  thought.    We  form  abstractions 

^Ach  says  that  associative  abstraction  aroiises  a  "BewusstheiV  of  the 
general  meaning,  but  the  conclusion  is  the  same  even  if  one  reject  such 
creatures  as  "Bewusstheiten." 
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because  we  desire  to  consider  a  certain  presentation  or  quality 
either  isolated  from  all  its  relations,  or  potentially  in  all  possible 
relations. 

On  the  other  hand,  a  general  meaning,  as  the  functional 
psychologists  have  insisted,  exists  in  the  service  of  practical 
needs.  For  this,  the  closer  link  given  in  associative  abstraction 
between  the  class  name  and  the  invariable  concomitant  of  the 
varying  situations  to  which  the  name  is  applied  may  suffice. 
Associative  abstraction  may  present  to  us,  as  meaning,  the 
general  characteristics  only  of  a  certain  term,  and  hence  may 
serve  to  call  forth  a  generalized  form  of  action.  But  for  re- 
flective thought  this  is  not  enough.  Even  thou^  perceived 
in  a  welter  of  concrete  particulars,  the  given  qus^ty  must  be 
recognized  as  the  only  one  that  counts.  This  recognition  it  is 
which  associative  abstraction  cannot  yield.  Abstraction  in  the 
fullest  sense  is  a  process  limited  to  those  who  have  reached  the 
level  of  purposeful  thought;  it  arises  chiefly  by  means  of  re- 
flection and  in  the  service  of  reflective  thought. 

Summary 

Abstraction  begins  either  with  analysis  or  with  conceptual 
assimilation  of  the  presentation.  These  may  be  described  as 
partial  verstu  total  assimilation,  for  analysis  is  found  to  involve 
conceptualization  of  the  resulting  analyzed  parts.  That  which 
chiefly  determines  whether  the  assimilation  shall  be  total  or 
partial  seems  to  be  the  presence  or  absence  in  consciousness  of 
appropriate  mental  categories,  which  permit  the  total  assimila- 
tion of  the  presentation  without  too  great  violence  either  to  the 
categories  or  to  the  presentation.  Yet  even  where  the  subject 
has  clearly  such  a  categoiy,  a  mental  ''set"  for  analysis  (what- 
ever this  may  really  consist  of)  may  cause  partial  assimilation. 

The  process  of  analysis  is  initiated  by  certain  cues.  In 
the  first  group  of  these,  there  is  a  preferential  selection,  through 
the  operation  of  attention  and  memory,  of  certain  parts  of  the 
presented  material.  In  a  second  group,  analysis  is  initiated 
because  of  the  essentially  analytic  means  of  communication; 
hence  these  may  fairly  be  called  social  cues  to  analysis. 

The  third  group  is  characterized  by  the  deliberate  and 
reflective  intention  to  analyze.  Deliberate  analysis  may  be  it- 
self initiated  or  at  least  suggested  by  the  other  cues  (hence  we 
have  clearly  something  of  a  cross-division),  but  this  form  of 
analysis  is  marked  off  from  the  other  cases  by  the  apparent 
activity  of  the  self.  Anal3rsis  may  be  initiated  by  several,  not 
infrequently  by  all,  of  these  cues  acting  in  unison.  Particularly 
noteworthy,  however,  is  the  great  influence  of  language  habits, 
an  influence  which  permeates  our  commerce  with  our  environ- 
ment at  every  turn  and  which,  by  its  very  nature,  inclines  us  to 
analysis. 
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Associative  abstraction  may  sufSoe  for  the  development  of 
a  general  meaning,  but  something  more  is  required  for  an  ab- 
straction. The  essential  element  in  abstraction  is  a  definite, 
though  perhaps  marginal^  intention  to  consider  a  certain  qiudity  in 
iaolaiion  from  any  of  its  particular  relations.  Only  a  mind  which 
is  capable  of  reflective  thought  has  need  of  such  an  intention. 
The  "mental  set"  which  includes  this  intention  may  be  cfdled 
the  abstractive  attitude.  This  attitude  seems  to  be  variously 
aroused:  by  instructions,  by  more  or  less  unmediated  analogy 
to  past  experience,  by  reflective  thought  about  the  situation, 
by  certain  intellectual  needs.  It  is  this  which  must  be  added  not 
only  to  associative  abstraction  but  also  to  conceptualization 
and  analysis  in  order  to  convert  them  into  full-fledged  processes 
of  abstraction.  As  a  final  conclusion,  one  ventures  to  call  re- 
newed attention  to  the  importance  of  the  study  of  certain  pro- 
blems without  giving  the  subjects  definite  instructions,  not 
only  to  avoid  the  subjects'  prejudices  but  also  to  avoid  pro- 
foimdly  altering  by  those  very  instructions  the  nature  of  the 
process  ostensibly  studied. 


Apfbndix 

Before  the  sixth  sitting  (El.'s  seventh),  Group  c,  "the  subjects  were 
warned,"  to  quote  a  note  made  at  the  time,  "not  to  use  irrelevant  asso- 
ciations. For  example  if  'Bac'  should  be  given,  they  were  not  to  liken  it 
to  'Baccy'  and  thence  to  something  in  the  picture  like  tobacco.  They  were 
even  to  repress  any  such  tendencies."  It  is  regrettable  that  the  exact  word- 
ing was  not  preserved:  for  this  instruction  was  critical  for  S.  and  J.,  per- 
haps for  P.  and  Mn.  They  somehow  understood  the  experimenter  to  mean 
that  they  were  not  to  endeavor  to  connect  any  s}rllable  with  some  aspect 
of  the  picture  (whereas  he  meant  only  to  prohibit  mediate  and  external 
or  acciaental  associations),  and  it  was  this  which  led  to  the  peculiar  form 
of  their  abstraction.  In  view  of  the  importance  of  this  change,  even  a 
contemporary  note  is  unsatisfactory.  At  the  same  time,  the  lollowing 
additional  instructions  were  given  verbatim: 

"I  want  to  make  clear  certain  distinctions.  When  you  see  the  syllable, 
it  acts  as  a  stimulus  to  certain  experiences.  These  are,  at  least  in  large  meas- 
ure, terminated  bv  your  reaction.  Certainly  all  volwUary  search  for  an 
association  should  terminate,  although  there  may  arise  spontaneously 
certain  relevant  experiences.  It  is  to  see  if  such  be  the  case  that  a  shoit 
pause  is  enjoined.  Next  you  are  to  retroaped  upon  this  experience  just 
passed.  You  are  not  concerned  now — at  least  primarily — ^with  your  present 
exi>erience  but  with  a  past  experience.  You  are  to  describe,  as  accurately 
as  in  you  lies,  what  took  place  in  your  consciousness  during  the  reaction 
time.  If  you  add  what  came  afterwards — as  is  proper,  if  the  experience 
is  relevant — ^make  clear  that  it  did  come  later:  *As  i  torite  the  above,  I  am 
conscious  that  it  is  entirely  wrong.'  Again,  I  want  first  of  all  your  actual 
experience  rather  than  your  interpretation  of  your  experience.  I  do  not 
bar  this  latter — ^indeed  I  am  glad  to  have  it,  but  I  want  you  sharply  to  dis- 
tinj^uish  between  fact  and  interpretation.  Moreover,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  interpretation.  There  is  the  mteipretation  which  comes  to  you  during 
the  reaction  period  and  there  is  that  which  comes  as  you  write.  The  former 
is  ffery  important,  the  latter  is  often  quite  useful." 
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A  NOTE  ON  WUNDT'S  DOCTRINE  OF  CREATIVE 
SYNTHESIS 


By  E.  B.  TrrcHBNER 


It  was  on  a  country-walk  in  the  spring  of  1858,  Wundt  in- 
forms us,  that  the  notion  of  creative  synthesis,  which  was  to 
Elay  so  large  a  part  in  his  psychological  system,  first  occurred  to 
im  as  the  answer  to  the  riddle  of  visual  space-perception.^ 
In  formal  outline,  his  doctrine  remains  the  same  from  the  fiei- 
tr(lge  of  1862  to  the  Physiologische  Psychclogie  of  1910.  We  all 
know,  however,  that  between  the  Varlesungen  and  the  PhysioU 
ogische  Psychologie  Wundt  had  radically  changed  his  views; 
and  the  story  of  this  change,  in  the  context  of  space-perception, 
throws  so  clear  a  light  on  his  psychological  development  and  his 
systematic  procedure  that  I  think  it  worth  the  teUing. 

The  Period  of  Unconscious  Inferences 

For  the  first  account  of  the  doctrine  of  creative  sjmthesis  we 
turn  to  the  concluding  essay  of  the  Beitrdge.  Here  Wundt  anal- 
yses the  process  of  perception  into  three  unconscious  acts  of 
inductive  reasoning:  colligation,  sjmthesis  or  fusion,  and  anal- 
ogy. We  consider  them  in  order. 

(a)  The  uniform  connection  of  sensory  stimulation  with 
reflex  movement  means  the  repeated  pairing  and  therefore  the 
intimate  connection  of  objective  with  subjective  (muscular) 
sensations.  The  mind  takes  cognisance  of  tbjis  paired  rela- 
tionship by  an  unconscious  act  of  colligation,  ^  form  of  induc- 
tion by  simple  eniuneration.  Since  A  has,  a  thousand  times 
over,  been  followed  immediately  by  a,  and  B  by  b,  the  mind 
argues  that  A  will  in  the  future  always  be  attended  by  a,  and  B 
by  b;  or,  in  general,  that  an  objective  sensation  will  always  be 
attended  by  a  subjective  sensation.  We  are  still  far  removed 
from  perception;  the  combinations  Aa,  fib,  leave  the  com- 
ponent sensations  A,  a,  fi,  b,  just  what  they  were;  but  we  have, 
m  the  act  of  colligation,  taken  the  first  step  toward  perception.* 

^EHdites  und  ErkannUa,  1920,  181  S,  Cf.  Ueber  psyohische  Causa- 
littt,  etc.,  Pka,  Stvd.,  X.,  1894, 123. 

^BeUrdge  ntr  Theorie  der  Sinneswahmehmung,  1862,  442.  There  is 
here,  I  think,  a  confusion,  at  any  rate  a  verbal  confusion,  between  colligi^ 
tion  as  extenial  mode  of  connection  (the  paired  sensations  are  ipso  fado 
colligated)  and  coUigation  as  unconscious  act  of  generalization  (the  paired 
sensaticms  are  the  material  of  an  enumerative  intoence).  I  have  read  the 
passage  in  accordance  with  what  I  take  to  be  its  general  sense. 

351 
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(b)  The  essential  act  is  that  of  eynthesis.  The  mind  cannot, 
however,  advance  to  synthesis  of  its  own  accord.  Something 
must  happen,  something  in  the  nature  of  an  accident,  which 
disrupts  the  colligation  and  starts  the  mind  enquiring  and  com- 
paring. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  that  there  are  two  luminous  points, 
at  fixed  distances  from  the  eye,  and  that  they  set  up  two  dis- 
tinct retinal  sensations.  These  objective  sensations  A,  B  are 
combined  with  their  corresponding  muscular  sensations  a,  b; 
we  have  verified  our  colligation.  But  suppose  further  that  the 
points  shift  to  new  positions  while  the  eye  remains  at  rest.  We 
now  have  two  objective  sensations,  A,  By  with  no  attendant  a, 
b;  our  colligation  is  proved  wrong.  What  happens? — ^I  trans- 
late the  somewhat  cryptic  sentences  in  which  Wundt  describes 
itie  synthetic  act.* 

"In  this  way  the  two  distinct  retinal  sensations  are  apprehended  for 
themselves  alone,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  are  compared  with  the  mus- 
cular sensations  that  correspond  with  them.  The  connection  with  muscular 
sensations  that  colligation  has  established  is  broken,  since  the  difference 
between  the  retinal  sensations  conditioned  iipon  the  changed  position  of 
the  limiinous  points  is  apprehended  for  itself  alone,  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  the  change  of  position  is  measured  by  the  degrees  of  the  corresponding 
muscular  sensations.  Here  begins  the  activity  of  synthesis.  In  isdatins 
the  retinal  sensations,  but  at  the  same  time  measuring  them  by  the  standi^ 
borrowed  from  the  muscular  sense,  it  moulds  perception  to  the  form,  the 
constraining  impulse  to  which  lies  in  the  sense-impressions, — ^to  the  spatial 
form.  Synthesis  in  perception  is  thus  a  creative  activity,  since  it  con- 
structs space;  but  this  creative  activity  is  in  no  way  arbitrary;  thesensoij 
impressions  and  the  external  accidents  that  play  their  part  in  synthesis 
make  it  altogether  necessary  that  space  be  reconstructed  with  absolute 
fidelity.  The  spatial  form  is  the  only  form  that  can  issue  from  the  lo^cal 
manipulation  of  the  given  elements  of  knowledge,  and  the  spatial  form  is 
thereiore  the  necessary  product  of  this  manipulation." 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  paraphrase  these  sentences  in  homely 
English,  I  think  the  course  of  the  mind's  argument  would  run 
somewhat  as  follows.  The  situation  is,  let  me  repeat,  that  two 
objective  sensations  A  and  B  are  given  without  their  regular 
subjective  accompaniments  a  and  b.  The  mind  then  argues  to 
itself,  unconsciously,  in  this  way: 

"Here's  an  astonishing  state  of  thinss, — a  good  A  and  a  good  B  with- 
out a  trace  of  a  and  6.  How  in  the  world  can  a  and  h  have  got  away?  Let 
me  call  them  up,  and  see  if  anything  has  heippened  to  them.  Here's  a, — 
it  fits  all  ri^t  to  A;  here's  6, — ^it  nts  all  right  to  B,  There's  nothing  the 
matter — cunous,  thou^,  that  a  is  so  much  stronger  than  h:  1  never  noticed 
that  before.  Now  I  do  think  of  it,  I  believe  that  all  the  local-qualities 
like  A  have  strong  as,  and  all  the  loc»al-aualities  like  B  have  weak  ba.  Yes. 
and  I  believe  there's  more  than  that;  I  believe  that  if  the  terms  of  the  old 
familiar  colligation  were  laid  out  I  should  find  a  real  parallelism,  graded 
series  with  graded  series.  But  then  there  must  be  a  reason,  and  I'm  sure  I 
don't — ^yes,  out  I  do!  I  do  seel  I've  got  it!  Why,  if  I  only  run  A  and  a  and 
B  and  h  together,  and  all  the  rest  in  the  same  way,  and  just  take  every  two 

'Ibid,,  444. 
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in  the  lump,  I  can  vlaoe  A  and  B\  I  am  placing  them;  A  is  there  and  B 
is  there]  Eureka!  tnat's  what  that  old  colli^ition  was  for,  only  I  hadn't 
sense  to  see  it.  What  else  could  it  have  been  for,  graded  local-quality  on 
(me  side  and  graded  strength  of  musclengensation  on  the  other?  The 
whole  arrangement  is  luminous,  once  you  know  how  to  look  at  it.  Now 
let  me  try  the  thing  out  elsewhere,  and  perhaps  I'll  find  the  rest  of  the 
world  luminous  too." 

Great  nonsense,  of  course.  I  submit  only  that  it  is  more  or 
less  intelligible  nonsense,  that  it  reproduces  the  gist  of  Wundt's 
statement,  and  that  it  shows  clearly  the  locus  of  the  synthetic 
act.  Not  the  nature  of  the  associated  elements,  but  the  mind's 
imoonscious  logical  Verarbeitung  of  those  elements,  is  respon- 
sible for  the  emergence  of  the  new  type  of  experience.  Left  to 
themselves,  under  the  external  conditions  of  association,  the 
elements  would  never  have  got  beyond  an  habitual  linkage  that 
kept  their  character  as  experiences  unchanged.  The  mind,  as 
Wundt  himself  puts  it  later  on,  is  thus  like  a  logically-trained  man 
of  science,  before  whom  the  facts  of  colligation  are  laid  with  the 
request  that  he  explain  them.^  It  is  true  that,  when  synthesis 
has  done  its  work,  the  resultant  perception  is  exhibited  to  us 
as  something  natural  and  necessary,  the  only  resultant  that 
could  have  been  expected.  But  just  as  there  never  was  an  un- 
conscious mind  whose  operations  did  not  reflect  the  conscious 
ingenuity  of  its  inventor,  so  was  there  never  a  logically-trained 
man  of  science  who  did  not,  in  the  flashing  moment  of  explana- 
tory insight,  take  his  explanation  to  be  final  and  inevitable. 

(c)  The  office  of  the  third  imconscious  act,  analogy,  has  been 
anticipated  in  the  concluding  sentence  of  my  paraphrase.  Anal- 
ogy saves  trouble  and  time:  the  work  of  sjmthesis,  once  done, 
need  not  be  repeated.  The  act  of  imalogy  is  therefore  not  essen- 
tial, though  without  it  we  should  find  the  business  of  per- 
ception laborious,  and  might  have  been  satisfied  to  stop  short  of 
the  refinements  which  we  have  actually  achieved.* 

The  popular  account  in  the  VmUsungen  tells  us  that  colligation  is  a 
generaUsmg  inference,  which  takes  account  only  of  externals;  from  the 
fact  that  a  connection  has  taken  place  very  often,  we  infer  that  it  wiU  al- 
ways take  place.  Synthesis,  on  the  other  hand,  searches  for  the  ground  of 
connection.  It  compares  a  number  of  colligations  of  the  same  sort,  and 
traces  the  connective  thread  that  runs  through  them;  the  connection  then 
appears  as  ilecessarv,  and  is  therewith  transformed  into  a  fusion  of  the 
elements  of  knowledge.  Synthesis  thus  furnishes  something  new,  namely, 
the  law  of  connection;  it  is  the  creative  activity  in  the  process  of  know- 
ledge. The  text  then  proceeds: 

"The  analysis  which  we  have  given  [of  space-perception]  divides  al- 
most of  itself  into  the  two  stages  of  colligation  and  synthesis.  A  luminous 
point  appears  in  our  field  of  vision;  it  arouses  a  retiiud  sensation  of  de- 

^eber  die  Entstehung  r&mnlicher  Gesichtswahmehmungen,  Pkiloa, 
MoruUBhrfUf  iii.,  i86q,  232;  reprinted  as  Das  Raumproblem  in  erkenntnis- 
tiieoretischer  Beleucntung  (1867) — a  mistake  for  1869-— in  Kleine  Schnfien, 
iii.,  1921,  406  f. 

^BeUrOge,  444  f . 
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''instruments  and  activities"  whereby  a  perception  of  space 
arises.  The  instruments  are  the  two  systems  of  local  signs, 
the  one  a  system  of  different  qualities,  the  other  a  system  of 
graded  intensities.  The  activities  consist  in  the  interplay  of 
these  two  systems.  ''A  measure  of  the  spatial  distance  between 
any  two  points  can  be  obtained  only  by  means  of  an  intensively 
gjnuded  system  of  signs;  but  a  S3rstem  of  qualitatively  different 
signs  is  required  in  order  that  the  metric  relation  obtained  by 
means  of  the  first  S3rstem  may  be  transferred  to  the  qualitative 
impressions  and  in  this  transference  be  made  permanent.  The 
efficiency  of  either  system  thus  necessarily  depends  upon  the 
efficiency  of  the  other."  Beyond  this  point,  Wundt  says,  psy- 
chology cannot  go.  The  uniform  connection  of  qualitative  local 
signs  and  feelings  of  innervation  "is"  the  perception  of  space. 
"And  if  my  critics  object  that  the  question  of  the  construction 
of  space  out  of  intensive  sensations  is,  after  all,  no  more  an- 
swered by  my  theory  than  by  others,  I  have  nothing  to  reply. 
That  question,  if  it  is  directed  to  psychology  as  empirical 
science,  has  been  wrongly  addressed."^ 

It  looks,  then,  as  if  psychology  were  coming  to  its  rights.  No 
doubt,  the  perceptive  theory  which  Wundt  is  championing  pre- 
supposes "the  familiar  psychical  processes  of  association  and 
reproduction,  of  imconscious  judgment  and  inference;"^  but 
he  has  been  able,  nevertheless,  to  set  it  up  free  of  logical  scaf- 
folding; and  the  reader  who  mistrusted  the  unconscious  mind 
might  even  now,  with  sufficient  psychological  faith,  have  taken 
the  theory  and  left  the  logic.  It  is,  however,  plain  that  Wundt 
is  merely  resting,  for  the  moment,  at  a  half-way  house.  The  only 
plausibility  that  his  theory  can  boast — and  we  have  seen  that, 
to  our  modem  eyes,  it  is  little  enough— derives  from  the  crea- 
tive act  of  i^thesis.  Our  supposed  r^Ekder,  for  all  his  psychologi- 
cal good-will,  must  have  been  content  to  srgae  that,  since  in- 
tensive sensations  are  the  sole  possible  basis  of  space-percep- 
tion, any  theory  is  plausible  which  assumes  a  strictly  genetic 
form.*  Wundt  would  hardly  be  satisfied  to  make  so  much  virtue 
out  of  so  bare  a  necessity.  He  must,  therefore,  unless  that  logi- 
cal synthesis  is  to  be  restored,  go  further  on  his  psychological 
way;  he  must  seek  a  new  plausibility,  and  must  raise  the  ques- 
tion how  it  is  at  all  possible  that  intensive  sensations  be  trans- 
lated into  a  spatial  form.  This  question  he  takes  up,  two  years 

^euere  Leistimfsen  auf  dem  Gebiete  derphy8iologisohenP$ychologie, 
Vjs,  /.  PtychiatrUf  i.,  1867,  33,  36.  40,  45,  46.  Among  the  hvpotheaee 
dropped  is  that  of  the  origination  oi^re-moyements  in  reflexes  (38). — Cf. 
PhUM,  ManatshefUf  iii.,  1869,  225;   SJeine  Schnften,  iii.,  1921,  399. 

•Vj«.  /.  PtythitOfie,  i.,  1867,  45  f. 

*Cf.  Wundt's  criticism  of  the  empiristic  theory:  Vja.,  39  f^  44.  This 
criticism  is  renewed  in  PhHo8,  MonaUhefte,  iiL,  1869,  225  £t.;  KleinB 
Schriften^  iii.,  1921,  399  ff. 
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later,  in  a  detailed  study  of  the  genesis  of  visual  spaoe-per- 
oeption.*® 

Space  and  our  conscious  contents  have  after  all,  Wundt 
reminds  us,  certain  characters  in  conunon.  They  may  both 
alike  be  subsiuned  to  the  concept  of  magnitude;  they  are  both 
continua,  magnitudes  whose  progression  is  continuous;  and 
they  are  both  continua  of  manifold  dimensions.  Here,  how- 
ever, the  resemblance  ceases.  For  the  dimensions  of  a  con- 
tinuum may  be  variously  interrelated.  They  may  be  disparate, 
which  means  that,  though  they  belong  to  one  and  the  same 
magnitude,  they  are  otherwise  wholly  independent  of  one 
another  and  can  never  pass  over  into  one  another.  They  may 
be  homologous,  which  means  that  they  not  only  are  themselves 
capable  of  continuous  progression  but  also  permit  of  continuous 
passage  from  one  to  another;  colors,  for  example,  represent  a 
continuimi  of  two  homologous  dimensions.  And  lastly  they 
may  be  congruent,  which  means  that  they  are  not  only  hom- 
ologous but  also  interchangeable;  any  given  section  of  one 
dimension  is  congruent  with  an  equal  section  of  another.  It  is 
plain,  now,  that  space  is  a  manifold  continuimi  of  three  con- 
gruent dimensions,  and  that  our  ideational  content  is  a  mani- 
fold continuimi  of  three  disparate  dimensions — quality,  in- 
tensity, time.  Hence  the  question  before  us  runs:  How  may 
a  continuum  of  three  congruent  dimensions  be  derived  from  a 
continuum  of  three  disparate  dimensions? 

The  answer  turns  on  the  nature  of  these  disparates.  We 
can  form  a  continuum  of  x  congruent  dimensions  if  we  have 
given  (a)  a  continuum  of  x  homologous  dimensions,  to  serve 
as  material  of  measurement,  and  (b)  a  continuum  of  one  (dis- 
parate) dimension,  physiologically  connected  with  it,  to  serve 
as  measuring  scale.  By  apidying  scale  to  material  for  all  pos- 
sible distances  and  in  all  possible  directions  we  render  con- 
gruent the  homologous  dimensions  of  the  material  and  we  read 
X  dimensions  into  the  originally  one-dimensional  scale.    The 

Erooedure  may  be  described  either  as  the  reduction  of  the 
eterogeneous  material  to  measurements  of  a  homogeneous 
sc^e,  or  as  the  multiplication  of  the  homogeneous  ^sale  by 
means  of  a  heterogeneous  material.  Its  result  must  be  the 
formation  of  a  continuum  of  congruent  dimensions. 

Colors,  as  we  have  seen,  represent  a  continuum  of  two 
homologous  dimensions.  The  system  of  qualitative  local  signs 
is  evidently  a  continuum  of  the  same  kind,  and  thus  furnishes 

^^See  Note  4.  The  question,  after  what  has  been  said  in  the  Fi«.,  can 
hardly  fall  within  the  limits  of  empirical  psychology.  In  his  introductoiv 
paragraph  Wundt  proposes  to  discuss  it  "von  einer  allgiemeineren  psychol- 
ogiscnen  Gnmdlage  aus;''  but  the  new  title  of  the  Kleine  Schrifien  makes 
it  epistemological.  The  argument  is  utilised  both  in  the  P.  P.,  1874,  685 
f.,  and  in  the  Logik,  i.,  1880,  459. 
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US  with  a  material  of  measurement.  In  searching  for  a  scale, 
we  have  to  choose  between  the  two  one-dimensional  continua — 
the  two  remaining  disparate  dimensions  of  the  total  ideational 
continuiun,  time  and  intensity.  We  can  hardly  hesitate.  Every 
measurement  by  a  time-scale  would  depend,  first,  upon  the 
distance  between  the  terminal  points  within  the  qualitative 
continuum  which  constituted  the  limits  of  the  interval  to  be 
measured  and,  secondly,  upon  the  velocity  with  which  this  dis- 
tance had  been  traversed.  The  units  of  the  time-scale  would 
thus  be  variable  and  incomparable.  So  we  are  left  with  in- 
tensity, the  intensity  of  movement-sensations  or  sensations 
of  innervation;  and  here  we  find,  in  fact,  both  constancy  of 
metric  result  when  scale  is  laid  upon  material,  and  also  that 
physiological  connection  between  the  two  factors  in  measure- 
ment which  the  successful  solution  of  our  problem  demands. 
A  space  of  two  congruent  dimensions  is  thus  assured. 

What,  then,  of  the  third  spatial  dimension?  We  must,  ob- 
viously, retain  our  intensive  scale;  for  all  three  dimensions  of 
space  are  congruent.  But  if  logic  and  experiment  are  at  one  upon 
this  point,  so  are  they  also  at  one  as  regards  the  original  mater- 
ial of  measurement,  which  can  be  nothing  else  than  the  third 
one-dimensional  constituent  of  ideation,  namely,  time.  Time- 
order  in  ideation,  succession,  plays  a  far  larger  part  in  the  per- 
ception of  depth  than  in  the  perception  of  surface,  and  the  per- 
ception of  depth  itself  shows  always  a  certain  indefiniteness, 
which  points  to  a  more  or  less  variable  and  unreliable  material. 
Presently,  it  is  true,  the  work  of  time  may  be  supplemented 
by  that  of  other  and  more  dependable  materials,  such  as  the 
stereoscopic  differences  between  the  images  of  the  resting 
retinas.  But  unless  time  had  been  there  to  play  its  part  as 
original  material  of  measurement,  we  should  hardly  have  at- 
tained to  the  perception  of  the  third  spatial  dimension. 

"Now,  therefore,  we  can  understand  how  it  comes  about 
that  our  ideation,  which  represents  primarily  a  continuum  of 
three  disparate  dimensions,  is  able  to  develop,  in  space,  a  con- 
tinuum of  three  congruent  dimensions."  Wundt  has  answered 
his  new  question,  and  in  answering  it  has  once  more  made  his 
theory  plausible.^^ 

The  Psychological  Period 

We  may  still  ask,  however,  whether  this  novel  plausibility 
is  more  than  logical.  Does  the  essay  of  1869  really  do  anything 
else  than  replace  the  unconscious  induction  of  1862  by  a  process 
of  conscious  deduction?  And  is  the  theory  of  visual  space-per- 
ception, as  a  psychological  theory,  itself  bettered  by  the  change? 

^^PhUos.  MonaUhefte,  iii.,  1869,  238  ff.;  Kleine  Schriften,  iii.,  1921, 
413  ff. 
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We  have,  fortunately,  Wundt's  own  reply  to  these  objeci- 
tions  in  the  doctrine  of  the  Pkysialogische  Psychclogie,  Five 
years  are  still  to  elapse  before  that  work  appears.  When  it 
comes,  we  see  that  Wundt's  thought  has  profited  both  by  the 
negative  and  by  the  positive  results  of  the  articles  we  have  been 
considering;  it  has  become  through  and  through  psychological. 
On  the  title-page  of  the  Beitrdge  he  could  set  the  Leibniaan 
motto:  NikU  est  in  inteUedu  guod  non  prius  fuerit  in  sensu — 
nisi  intdledua  ipse;  and  the  inteUectus  ipse  shows  as  the  un- 
conscious mind,  always  ready  to  explain  by  inductive  argument 
what  otherwise  must  remain  inexplicable.  On  the  titie-page 
of  the  Physiologische  Psychologie  he  might  (save  for  the  dog- 
Latin  of  it)  have  set  the  motto:  Nihil  est  in  inteUedu  quod  nan 
privs  fuerit  in  sensu — nisi  processus  ^idam  penitvs  psycholo- 
gicus.  The  theory  of  space-perception  is  henceforth  a  psycholo- 
gical theory,  wrought  out  in  terms  of  immanent  psychological 
process." 

We  are  all  familiar  with  the  details,  and  I  need  not  spend 
time  on  them.  The  uniform  teaching  of  the  Physiologische  Psy- 
chologic is  that  the  ''idea  of  space  issues  in  every  case  from  the 
connection  of  a  qualitative  manifold  of  peripb^ral  sensations 
with  the  qualitatively  uniform  feelings  of  innervation,  which 
by  their  intensive  gradation  are  suit^  to  serve  as  a  general 
measure  of  magnitude,"  and  that  this  issuance  is  psychologically 
conditioned."  The  form  of  the  statement  changes,  of  course, 
but  its  substance  remains.  We  have  all  learned  it,  and  we  are 
all  prepared  to  reject  it.  Let  us  not  forget,  however,  the  tre- 
mendous array  of  experimental  evidence  that  Wundt  was  able 
to  set  forth  in  favor  of  his  hypothesis;  let  us  not  forget  either 
the  conceptual  background  against  which  he  worked,  and  in 
particular  the  vague  evolutionism  of  the  late  sixties  and  the 
seventies,  which  would  make  no  bones  of  deriving  space  from 
the  non-spatial.  The  sjmthetic  theory  was  boldly  planned  and 
conscientiously  wrought.  It  not  only  marked,  scientifically  and 
critically,  a  vast  improvement  on  the  older  views,  but  for  many 

^Ab  early  as  1869  we  find  Wundt  saying  that  "our  consciousness  does 
not  originally  possess  the  idea  of  space,  but  forms  that  idea  by  wayof  a 
TMvchological  process**  (italics  mine):  Pkilas,  Manatshefte,  238;  Kleins 
Schriften,  iiL,  413. 

''The  sentence  quoted  stands  in  1874,  ^i;  ii-t  i^^i  177  (sensations 
of  innervation);  ii.,  1887,  207  (sensations  01  movement);  11.,  1893,  233. 
In  the  first  three  eduitions  Wundt's  theory  is  genetic  and  synthetic;  m  the 
fourth  it  is  a  genetic  theory  of  associative  fusion.  In  the  fifth  and  sixth 
editions  the  theory  is  a  preempiristic  and  eenetic  theory  of  complex  local 
signs,  and  the  sentence  changes  to:  "Only  the  conjunction  of  'retinal  ima^' 
and  Movement  image'  can  produce  the  actual  ima^  of  the  object"  (li., 
1902,  686;  ii.,  1910,  736).  Tiie  identity  of  doctrine  is  affirmed  in  iL,  1910, 
736,  note  I. — ^The  difference  bet¥reen  the  view  of  1869  and  that  of  1874 
18  shown  in  a  couple  of  sentences,  1 874, 629  f . 
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yean  it  also  stood/ociZeprtnceps  among  its  oontemporaries  And 
even  now  we,  who  have  passed  beyond  it,  cannot  replace  the 
Wundtian  doctrine  by  anything  as  solid,  as  comprehensiye,  as 
unitary;  the  great  smgle  problem  has  split  up  into  part-pro- 
blems, and  for  these  there  is  still  a  sad  lack  of  phenomenological 
observation.^^ 

I  shall  say  no  more,  then,  of  the  theory  of  creative  syn- 
thesis. I  wish  rather,  in  conclusion,  to  call  attention  to  certain 
corollaries  to  the  preceding  discussion, — ^points  of  unequal  im- 
portance, but  all  illustrative  of  Wundt's  personal  'psychology.' 

(i)  In  the  first  place,  we  now  seem  to  have  a  fairly  clear 

E'cture  of  the  genesis  of  the  Physidogische  Psychclogie.  We 
low  the  studies  and  researches  upon  which  Wundt  based  his 
section  on  the  physiological  properties  of  the  nervous  ^stem. 
We  know  that  he  had  materials  m  the  Varleimngen  for  the  sec- 
tion on  sensations;  and  for  the  Physiologische  Psychologic  he 
could  make  use  of  Helmholtz'  Tonempfindungen  as  well  as  of 
the  Opitk.  We  Imow,  from  what  has  been  said  in  this  paper, 
how  seriously  he  had  busied  himself,  in  the  interval  between 
the  two  books,  with  the  psychological  problem  of  perception. 
We  know,  as  I  have  elsewhere  shown,  that  the  doctrine  of  ap- 
perception shaped  itself  while  the  Physiologtsche  Psychclogie  was 
actually  prepaxine.^*  We  know  of  his  study  of  hIstori(»l  and 
current  systems  of  psycholo^.  We  know,  finally,  of  his  physio- 
logicallv  motived  interest  m  the  reflexes,  and  of  his  social- 
psychological  interest  in  expressive  movements:  in  1874  he 
had  the  use,  too,  of  Darwin's  Expression  of  the  Emotions.  All 
in  all,  therefore,  we  possess  the  materials  for  a  detailed  study  of 
the  sources  and  composition  of  Wundt's  greatest  book;  and 
we  may  hope  that  some  one  of  his  pupils  will  presently  undertake 
the  task. 

(3)  It  is  natural  to  compare  Wundt's  doctrine  of  creative 
synthesis  in  perception  with  the  'mental  chemistry'  of  the  as- 
sodationists.^*  There  is,  of  course,  no  reference  to  mental  chem- 
istry in  the  Beitrdge  or  the  Vorlesungen.  For  one  thing,  un- 
conscious logic  was  there  making  the  requisite  synthesis;  chem- 

^niu8  breakin^-up  of  the  perceptive  problem  has  meant  also,  of  course, 
a  shift  of  penpeotive  or  point  of  view.  See  esp.  O.  Ktkipe,  Orundrisa  d. 
Psydi,,  1893,  349. 

^*Thi8  JouBNAL,  Txxii.,  1931,  596  f. 

^*In  A  History  of  the  AssoeiaHon  PsyMlogy  (1921,  179,  264  f.,  289  f., 
293  f.,  etc.)  H.  C.  Warren  has  emphasised  the  miportanoe  of  this  concept 
to  associationism.  I  hope  to  return  to  the  subject  m  a  later  Note. 
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istry  was  not  needed."  For  another  thing,  the  space  which  re- 
sults from  the  logical  act  is  still,  on  the  face  of  it,  a  natural  and 
necessary  resultant;  nothing  else  could  have  been  expected; 
whereas  it  is  of  the  essence,  e.  g.,  of  J.  S.  Mill's  mental  chem- 
istry that  the  unexpected  happens;  who  should  anticipate  the 
issuance  of  white  from  the  prismatic  colors?  We  may  according- 
ly find  it  the  more  significant  that  references  to  Mill  occur  in 
all  six  editions  of  the  Physiologische  Psychologic.^  There 
could  be  no  better  proof,  in  a  matter  of  detail,  of  Wundt's  in- 
tention to  psychologise  his  theory  of  perception. 

• 
(3)  Lastly,  I  offer  this  paper  as  an  illustration  of  one  of 
Wundt's  salient  traits, — ^liis  profound  respect  for  the  continuity 
of  his  own  thinking.  As  we  pass  from  the  Varlesungen  to  the 
Physiologische  Psychologic,  we  enter  a  new  world.  Wundt  has 
discarded  all  the^  cumber  of  unconscious  inference  and  can  at- 
tack the  preceptive  problem  psychologically.  But  he  does  not 
start  afresh:  that  is  the  characteristic  point  of  our  whole  story: 
he  rather  holds  fast  to  the  concept  of  creative  synthesis,  and 
seeks  only  to  p^chologise^  it.  This  tempei^mental  trait,  the 
tendency  to  retain  his  original  conceptual  tools  long  after  thev 
have  done  the  work  for  which  he  forged  them,  runs  through  fud 
his  systematic  work.  It  explains  why  there  are  two  distinct 
theories  of  creative  sjmthesis;  it  expkuns  how  he  could  pass  as 
easily  as  he  did  from  a  sheerly  motor  sensation  of  innervation 
to  "memory-images  of  movement-sensations;"^  it  explains  why 
his  doctrine  of  apperception  represents  not  one  but  several 
theories. 

iTWundt  was  familiar  with  the  work  of  the  British  associationists,  and 
also  in  all  likelihood  with  the  Beytrag  zur  PhyHciogie  der  Sinne  of  J.G. 
Steinbuch  (181 1).  He  tells  us  in  1869  (Kkine  Schr^ten,  iii.,  407)  that  he 
deliberately  turned  his  back  upon  associationism  in  order  to  make  his 
experiment  in  logicism. 

"See  1874, 639  f.;  ii.,  1880, 175  f.^,  1887, 205;  ii.,  1893, 231;  iL,  1902 
684;  iL,  iQio,  734.  It  is  odd  to  find  Wundt,  m  the  last  two  editions^  turn- 
ing the  tables  on  Mill  by  the  remark  that  Mill's  mental  chemistry  fails  to 
lay  due  stress  on  the  'creative  character  of  this  psychical  synthesis  I' 

"Cf.,  e.  ^.,  Vode9unaen,  L,  1863,  221  f.  (or  Vj«.,  L,  1867,  47)  with  Zur 
Lehre  von  den  Gemtlthsbewegungen,  PhiloM.  Siudien,  vL,  1891,  387  f. 
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I.    Introduction 

Although  a  vast  amount  of  literature  on  synaesthesia  has 
accumulated  over  a  period  of  time  as  long  as  a  century  and  a 
half,  the  real  root  of  the  problem  seems  never  to  have  been  un- 
earthed/ and  the  difficulty  has  been  that  no  investigator  has 
attacked  the  problem  intensively  from  an  introspective  point  of 
view. 

The  investigation  herein  reported  aims  to  describe  the  func- 
tioning of  synaesthetic  phenomena  in  a  blind  subject  and  to  offer 
as  check  data  the  results  from  similar  experimentation  upon  a 
second  blind  subject  who  is  asynaesthetic.  The  data  were  ob- 
tained at  different  intervals  of  time  from  1916-1921,  but  always 
under  the  same  conditions  and  with  carefully  guarded  instruc- 
tions. Our  synaesthetic  subject,  Thomas  D.  Cutsforth  {A),  is 
a  graduate  student  in  psychology  and  a  well  trained  intro- 
spector.  He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  eleven.  Our  other  blind 
subject  (B),  Leslie  C.  Blades,  is  likewise  a  well  trained  intro- 
spector,  and  at  the  time  of  experimentation  was  an  advanced 
student  in  psychology.    He  lost  his  sight  at  the  age  of  nine. 

*See  R.  H.  Wheeler,  The  Synaesthesia  of  a  Blind  Subject,  t/mv.  of  Ore, 
Pvbs,,  i,  No.  5,  1920. 
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Owing  to  the  fact  that  during  part  of  the  investigation  ob- 
server B  was  not  available,  data  from  a  third  subject  (W),  the 
senior  writer,  have  been  used  as  check  material. 

The  present  study  falls  into  two  parts:  (i)  an  analysis  of 
the  process  of  recognizing,  and  (2)  a  study  of  the  development  of 
meaning.  The  instructions  to  the  reagents  will  serve  as  a  de- 
scription of  method. 

2.  Gboup  I.  Experiments  on  RECOGNmoN 

Instructions  to  B. — ''I  shall  present  to  you  a  Braille  letter, 
pimched  in  the  middle  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  tag-board.  You 
will  find  the  tag-board  located  on  the  table  directiy  in  front  of 
you  and  in  a  small  wooden  frame.  I  shall  give  you  a  ready 
signal,  followed  by  'now',  whereupon  you  are  to  inspect  the 
letter  in  normal  fashion  as  if  reading.  The  instant  you  have 
recognized  the  letter,  stop  and  begin  your  introspection  at  once. 
Ready,  now." 

(a)  Typical  Introspective  Data 

I.  Observer  B.  "(The  letter  was  T.)  The  Avfgabe  was  present  to 
oonsoioiifinesB  in  terms  of  a  focal  perception  of  JTs  voice,  together  with 
incipient  tendencies  for  the  fingers  of  my  right  hand  to  assume  the  position 
of  investieating  a  point-letter  and  the  vocal-motor-auditory:  'Wonder 
what  it  will  be.'  As  I  began  to  make  the  ann  and  finger  movements  across 
the  ta(;-board  from  left  to  right  consciousness  was  occupied  with  tactual 
sensations  of  smoothness  and  kinaesthetic  sensations  of  keeping  my  finger 
in  the  proper  position;  these  latter  were  localized  principally  about  tne 
wrist  and  elbow.  During  this  procedure,  however,  my  attention  was  cen- 
tered tactually  upon  the  tip  <n  my  second  finger  and  I  was  conscious  of  a 
tactual  'set'  or  'anticipation',  a  i>r^)aredness  to  receive  an  actual  tactual 
impression  of  a  point,  part  of  which  was  also  incipient  strain  localised  in 
the  finger  and  Imuckle  joints.  Along  with  this  'set'  were  tensions  about 
the  brows  and  shoulders.  Then  I  was  tactually  aware  of  touching  the  first 
pointy  the  outstanding  feature  of  which  at  the  outset  was  a  momentary 
consciousness  of  something  other  than  smooth  surface;  this  consciousness 
did  not  develop  into  a  full-fledged  awareness  of  a  distinct  point,  but  tunned 
at  once  into  an  awareness  of  a  solid  line  running  at  right  angles  to  my 
finger  movement.  All  of  this  occurred  while  the  risht  side  of  my  finger  was 
in  contact  with  the  points  and  while  the  left-hand  side  of  the  finger  was 
still  resting  upon  smooth  surface;  in  the  fringe  of  consciousness  there  still 
lingered  an  awareness  of  this  smooth  surface.  There  then  developed  a  very 
fleeting  and  vague  tactual  imase  of  the  letter  1';  I  noticed  the  difference 
between  this  tactual  image  ana  the  perception  which*  had  thus  far  devel- 
oped; the  perception  had  as  yet  no  defimte  ends  either  at  the  top  or  the 
bottom;  it  was  merely  the  perception  of  a  line;  but  the  image  contained 
a  definite  height;  that  is,  the  distmctive  features  of  the  perception  were  its 
straightness  and  direction  while  the  distinctive  feature  of  tne  image  was 
its  vertical  length.  I  then  found  myself  hesitating  momentarily — a  sus- 
pension of  judgment— consisting;  merely  of  a  slight  tendency  to  inhibit  arm 
and  finger  movement  and  of  rising  tensions  in  mv  throat  and  shoulders.  I 
then  moved  my  finger  until  the  pomts  fell  beneath  the  middle  of  the  finger- 
tip; this  movement  was  not  straight  to  the  rig^t  but  was  made  in  ^e  form 
of  a  tiny  arc;  thereupon  the  letter  clarified,  first  by  a  momentary  standing 
out  in  focal  tactual  consciousness  of  the  top  point,  the  lower  two  points  re- 
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mftining  as  a  bar  or  solid  line.  While  the  upper  dot  was  thus  being  foca- 
lised  I  was  momentarily  conscious  of  its  roundness  and  smallness.  There 
then  reapi)eared  the  tactual  image  of  1\  which  entered  consciousness  very 
suddenly  and  developed  at  once  to  a  high  degree  of  cleamess.  I  then 
found  imrself  sasring  ^V  and  b^^  to  relax,  generally.  During  the  entire 
process  I  was  not  conscious  of  familiarity  as  such.  In  fact  the  instant  my 
tactual  image  of  the  T  appeared  I  began  to  relax." 

2.  Observer  B,  [Similar  instructions,  except  that  a  New  York  Point 
letter  was  used.]  "(The  letter  was  New  York  Point  T.)  As  before,  I  was 
first  aware  of  tactual  and  kinaesthetic  sensations  having  to  do  with  ap- 
proaching the  points  from  the  left.  The  first  point  ai>i)eared  as  a  localised, 
blunt  pressure,  with  attention  momentarily  taking  in  the  roundness  ana 
smallness  of  the  point,  while  tapering  off  in  consciousness  was  the  smoothness 
of  the  paper  against  the  left  half  of  the  ventral  surface  of  my  finger-tip. 
Then  as  tdlJ  finger  covered  the  letter  as  a  whole  I  did  not  perceive  the  in- 
dividual points;  first  there  appeared  a  tactual  bar  or  line  with  no  definite 
beginning  or  ending;  as  this  'line'-consciousness  lingered  for  an  instant 
the  three  points  became  distinct,  arranged  in  a  strait  line.  Tlien  there 
appeared  a  vague  tactual  image  of  a  short  line — its  shortness  and  direction 
being  the  only  definite  features — in  response  to  which  I  found  mvself  re- 
laxing and  at  the  same  time  having  the  vocal-motor-auditory:  T. '' 

Instructions:  ''I  am  about  to  present  you  with  an  object 
which  you  are  to  recognize  tactual  fashion.  It  will  be  located 
in  the  center  of  a  rectangular  piece  of  tag-board  and  the  tag- 
board  will  be  in  a  cardboard  frame.  Place  your  finger  here 
{E  guided  A's  hand)  opposite  and  to  the  left  of  the  object. 
When  I  say  'ready'  approach  it  slowly  and  as  soon  as  you  have 
recognized  it  begin  to  introspect." 

3.  Gbaerver  A,  "As  I  laid  my  finger  upon  the  tag-board  and  began  to 
move  across  toward  the  right  I  was  conscious  of  wondering  what  the  object 

might  be ,  of  the  smoothness  of  the  paper,  ana  of  kinaesthetic 

sensations  in  fingcors^  wrist  and  elbow.  Then  my  attention  was  claimed, 
tactuallj.  by  a  localised  and  rather  sudden  welling-up  of  a  pressure  sensa- 
tion whicn  (ud  not  develop  into  a  consciousness  of  a  Braille  point  but  merely 
into  the  awareness  of  something  bhmt.  The  instant  the  above  tactual 
impressions  appeared  I  began  to  visualise  the  yellow  of  the  tag-board; 
but  when  I  came  in  contact  with  the  first  point  my  attention  was  ab- 
sorbed with  the  change  from  smoothness  to  bluntness.  Before  this  con- 
sciousness developed  very  far  I  became  aware  of  two  more  blunt  points 
localised  adjacent  to  the  first  one;  here  attention  centered  momentarily 
upon  the  zmd-position  between  the  latter  two  points.  There  then  at  once 
^>peared  visual  imagery  of  a  jeweled  pin,  only  the  head  of  which  stood 
out  focally  in  consciousness;  it  was  localised  at  my  finger-tip  and  was  fol- 
lowed very  suddenly  by  incipient  finger  movement  upward  and  to  the  left 
as  if  to  ascertain  if  the  pin  would  rolTwhen  I  moved  it.  This  visual  image 
was  fleeting  and  vague,  involving  merely  a  small  area  of  yellow  with  two 
bright  spots  in  the  center.  Tliere  then  developed  an  awareness  that  the 
jewels  might  be  set  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  whereupon  I  found  myself  making 
very  slight  and  incipient  finger  movements  of  exploring  for  the  other  jewels. 
In  this  process  my  finder  came  in  contact  with  a  point  above  those  which  I 
had  already  perceived;  the  instant  this  point  appeared  I  found  my  at- 
tention grouping  the  three  left-hand  points  fipatiaily;  the  three-ness  of  the 
points  gave  way  to  a  tactual  line  in  which  airecti<m  and  length  stood  out 
as  its  prominent  features.  During  this  time  the  yellow  and  white  of  the 
visualised  jeweled  pin  had  been  persisting.  But  now  the  tactual  per- 
cepti<m  enlarged  to  take  in  the  fourth  pdnt,  <m  the  right  of  the  figure,  and 
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at  this  instant  the  jeweled  pin  vanishedj  and  suddenly  taking  its  place  was  a 
yellowish-red  blotch  locahzed  at  my  nnger-tip;  momentanly  the  tactual 
processes  entirely  receded  from  consciousness  and  I  found  my  attention 
entirely  absorbed  with  this  patch  of  color,  which  was  stable,  clear  and 
vivid.  Then  I  found  myself  tending  to  relaxj  muscles  loosened  about  the 
fingers,  wrist,  arm  and  shoulders,  together  with  tendencies  to  take  a  long 
breath.  This  relaxation  might  have  been  interpreted  as  a  feeling  of  famil- 
iarity, but  I  was  not  aware  of  it  at  the  time  as  such.  The  appearance  of  the 
yellowish-red  was  my  identification  of  the  letter  as  V,  1  had  no  vocal- 
motor  imagery  or  other  identifying  imagery  until  after  I  knew  that  it  was 
'k';  the  color  informed  me  that  the  letter  was  'k*.  " 

4.  Observer  A.  (Same  instructions.  A  was  aware  that  the  object 
would  be  a  Braille  letter.)  'The  fore-period  consisted  of  visual-tactual 
and  visual-motor  processes  having  to  do  with  anticipating  Braille  letters. 
On  beginning  to  move  my  hand  to  the  ripht  and  sliditly  upward  along  the 
paper,  as  is  my  custom  when  reading  pomt  letters,  I  was  nrst  conscious  of 
tactual-kinaesthetic-visual  smoothness  of  the  paper  and  of  ann-movement. 
Upon  reaching  the  first  point  I  received  a  blunt  tactual  sensation  together 
with  visual  imagery  of  the  point  raised  up  like  a  tiny  knob  from  the  surface 
of  the  ta^-board  and  colored  the  yellow  of  ta^-board.  The  second  point 
was  perceived  and  visualized  in  a  similar  fashion.  But  I  had  no  sooner 
perceived  the  second  dot  than  the  two  became  spatially  arranged  in  an 
oblique  line  slanting  down  and  to  the  right.  Tliere  followed  a  very  sudden 
recognition  of  the  letter  as  'o',  which  consisted  of  a  sudden  change  from 
the  yellow-buff  tag-board  color  in  which  I  had  been  visualizing  the  points 
into  a  very  lig^t.  faded  potato-peeling-grey — an  almost  colorless,  watery 
grey — tinged  witn  a  faint  bluish  darkness.  But  no  sooner  had  this  latter 
visual  process  developed  than  it  was  interrupted  in  its  course  by  a  tactual 
perception  of  another  point  above  those  which  I  had  already  detected. 
Before  this  latter  tactual  consciousness  had  grown  into  a  defimte  tactual- 
visual  awareness  of  a  point  I  found  myself  in  kinaesthetic  fashion  tending 
to  make  the  bend  formed  by  the  three  points;  this  was  a  fleeting  and  va^e 
image  but  was  localized  in  my  fingers  and  wrist.  Immediate^  following 
was  the  sudden  appearance  of  a  small  bluish  black  area  localized  at  my 
finger-tip,  the  visual  image  tending,  as  it  developed,  to  assume  the  shape 
of  the  figure  formed  by  the  three  points.  Here  my  attention  was  centered 
upon  the  darkness,  hue  and  shape  of  the  visualprocess  and  the  tactual 
elements  entirely  receded  from  consciousness.  Ine  color  appeared  sud- 
denly and  with  no  warning,  the  immediate  antecedent  of  wnich  was  the 
motor  image  just  described;  it  seemed  as  if  the  visual  image  instead  of 
tactual  processes  were  coming  from  my  finger-tip;  so  sudden  was  the  ad- 
vent into  consciousness  of  this  visual  image  that  it  had  developed  before 
my  finger  had  fairly  covered  the  last  point  in  the  letter;  immediately  upon 
the  advent  of  this  visual  ima^  I  rels^ced.  During  the  false  recogmtion  of 
the  letter  as  'o',  tensions  had  mcreased:  I  had  been  momentarily  conscious 
that  the  Aufgabe  had  not  been  fulfiUea;  this  had  consisted  of  facial,  neck 
and  shoulder  tensions.  Then  (and  now)  I  was  not  conscious  of  familiarity 
as  such;  the  suddenness  with  which  the  color  appeared,  its  persistence  in 
focal  consciousness  with  subsequent  bodily  relaxations,  are  all  that  I  could 
say  constituted  familiarity.  But  my  relaxation  means  to  me  a  fulfillment  of 
the  task  rather  than  an  awareness  of  familiarity.  Hie  letter  was  ^';  the 
bluish-black  visual  image  meant  'b'." 

5.  Observer  A.  (Same  instructions.  The  letter  was  'q*.)  "This  pro- 
cess of  recognizing  was  extremely  rapid  and  involved  only  one  movement 
of  my  finser.  As  before,  I  was  at  fiist  conscious  of  the  smoothness  of  the 
paper  and  of  fisiger  movement  followed  by  the  sharply  localized  blunt 
pressure  of  the  lower  point.  I  obtained  the  next  two  pomts  as  a  bar,  not 
two  isolated  points,  with  the  focus  of  attention  centered  upon  the  mid- 
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space  between  them.  This  tactual-«patial  perception  was  very  fleeting  and 
vapie,  and  accompanied  by  a  relatively  much  clearer  visuakzation  of  the 
pomts  in  yellow-buff,  raised  upon  the  tag-board.  With  no  intervening 
processes  this  visual  unagery  at  once  shifted  to  the  reddish  brown  of  T; 
there  followed  a  very  attenuated  perception  of  the  upper  two  points  of  the 
figure,  arranged  as  they  came,  in  the  form  of  a  bajr;  this  tactualnsiMitial 
perception  lingered  just  long  enough  for  me  to  'catch'  it  and  then  shifted 
suddenly  into  the  dark,  pale,  bottle-green  of  'q';  the  five  pjoints  at  no  time 
became  spatially  arranged  as  a  group  either  tactually  or  visually;  the  blu- 
ish-green of  the  'q'  appeared  from  above,  rapidly  covering  the  reddish- 
brown  of  the  T,  just  as  a  curtain  might  tail  and  cover  the  one  behind  it. 
I  had  no  sign  of  verbal  imagery:  the  color  of  the  'q'  covered  a  larger  area 
on  my  finger-tip  than  did  the  color  for  'f '.  the  former  being  a  larger  letter. 
I  was  able  to  detect  the  manner  in  which  the  first  color,  meaning  T,  en- 
tered consciousness :  it  first  appeared  |ust  above  the  upper  joint  at  my  finger 
tip  and  spread  rapidly  over  the  previously  visualized  points,  coverme  the 
lower  one  last.  In  case  of  the  'q'^the  color  appeared  at  the  top,  as  did  the 
T,  first  blotting  out  the  upper  edge  of  the  colored  f '-patch;  it  then 
spread  downwanl  until  it  formed  a  square  area;  then  the  left  side  of  the 
square  continued  to  'grow*  in  a  downward  direction,  forming;  a  one-sided 
extension  or  appendi^  on  the  square.  Thus  the  color,  as  it  developed, 
shaped  itself  in  the  jgeneral  form  of  the  letter;  it  was  only  in  terms  of  this 
shape  of  the  visual  image  that  I  was  conscious  of  the  spatial  arrangement 
of  the  points  which  go  to  make  up  the  letter." 

(6)  Summary  of  Introspective  Data  on  Recognition 

Observer  A.  A's  procedure  in  recognizing  Braille  letters 
may  be  summarized  as  foUows.  He  first  perceives  the  point 
or  points  with  which  he  comes  in  contact.  If  the  first  point 
happens  to  be  isolated,  the  tactual  sensation  momentarily 
lingers  in  consciousness;  but  if  he  comes  in  contact  with  two  or 
more  points  simultaneously,  he  does  not  perceive  these  points 
as  individuals,  but  finds  that  his  attention  is  grouping  them 
into  a  linear  bar.  For  a  brief  instant  this  spatialization  is 
tactual-visual,  but  tends  at  once  to  give  way,  entirely,  to  visual 
imagery  of  yellow  points  raised  upon  yellow  tag-board.  K  the 
letter  be  a  simple  or  small  one,  including  not  more  than  two  or 
three  points,  there  at  once  appears  a  colored  area  localized  at 
his  finger-tip.  This  area  'grows'  into  the  shape  of  the  letter,  and 
the  paj^icular  hue  or  brightness  of  this  visual  image  constitutes 
either  a  tentative  or  final  labelling  of  the  letter.  If,  however, 
the  letter  is  a  large  one,  involving  four  or  five  points,  this  first 
color  to  develop  may  be  a  false  recognition.  The  correction  is 
made  in  terms  of  a  new  or  second  color  which  "drowns  out," 
''covers,"  or  "blots  out"  the  preceding  color.  This  last  color  to 
appear,  the  color  which  finaUy  identifies  the  letter,  is  aroused 
by  an  antecedent  consciousness  the  duration  of  which  is  so 
brief  that  it  is  reported  merely  as  the  awareness  of  "striking 
against  something."  The  undeveloped  consciousness  of  an  ad- 
ditional point  or  bar  of  points  in  the  figure  serves  to  usher  into 
focal  attention  the  appropriate  and  fi^  color.   This  imdevel- 
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oped  consciousness  does  not  contain  identifiable  tactual  el- 
ements.  It  is  merely  consciousness  of  ''something." 

Feelings  of  fanuliarity  consist  merely  of  the  suddenness 
with  which  a  color  develops  at  the  finger-tip,  and  the  centering 
of  attention  upon  the  hue  and  shape  of  the  colored  area,  with 
now  and  then  a  kinaesthetic  process  of  anticipation  or  ver- 
ification. 

A*8  processes  of  recognizing,  then,  consist  not  essentially  in 
the  arousal  of  feelings  of  familiarity  but  in  the  behamor  of 
colored  visual  imagery.  If  a  color  appears  and  runs  its  course 
with  no  interruption  by  the  subsequent  arousal  of  another 
color,  the  recognition  is  complete;  if  one  color  is  superseded  by 
another,  the  &st  constituted  but  a  tentative  or  false  recogni- 
tion. In  either  case  it  is  a  color  which  has  identified  the  letter 
in  question. 

(c)  Recognitions  of  A  and  B  Compared 
By  like  A,  found  himself  arranging  the  points  into  bars  or 
lines  the  instant  they  were  detected  tactual-motor  fashion, 
and  like  A  he  was  not  aware  of  incUvidual  points  as  such  unless 
they  occupied  an  isolated  position  in  the  letter.  In  £'s  case,  as 
in  A's,  the  first  spatial  grouping  of  the  points  is  vague,  and  does 
not  include  definite  spatial  limits;  lines  or  bars  are  perceived  as 
straight  or  as  running  in  a  certain  direction;  but  at  first  their 
exact  length  or  height  is  not  perceived.  In  both  reagents  this 
vague  tactual  perception  undergoes  a  process  of  ck^cation. 
fi's  procedure  here  involves  the  appearance  of  a  tactual  image 
of  the  letter  in  which  the  bars  or  lines  possess  definite  dimen- 
sions. In  A^s  case  this  clarification-process  takes  place  in  terms 
of  visual  imagery.  Continued  finger  movement  in  both  re- 
agents results  in  prolonging  and  in  further  definitizing  this  spatial 
grouping  of  the  points.  In  B  the  grouping  is  done  in  tactual- 
kinaesthetic  terms;  in  A  it  is  done  in  visual-kinaesthetio  terms, 
the  visual  feature  of  the  process  beginning  with  images  of  the 
yellow-bufif  tag-board  pomts  spatially  grouped  as  they  are 
visualized,  and  ending  in  another  colored  visual  image  in  which 
the  individual  points  have  lost  their  identity.  This  latter  visual 
image  identifies  the  letter  by  means  of  its  hue  and  shape,  prin- 
cipsdly  by  hue.  This  final  grouping  of  the  points  in  fi's  case 
undergoes  a  similar  dropping  out  of  concrete  and  identifiable 
points;  the  spatial  blend  becomes  perfect — ^the  individual 
points  lose  their  identity  and  appear  as  a  grouped  formation. 
This  group  is  perceived  as  triangular,  square,  or  what  not,  ac- 
cording to  its  form.  But  fi's  mental  content  in  this  procedure 
is  implicitly  tactual,  while  A's  mental  content  is  visual,  the 
previous  tactual  processes  receding  or  disappearing  altogether. 
To  sum  up  fi's  procedure  in  recognizing:  there  first  appears 
a  shift  of  attention  from  individual  points  to  bars  or  lines;  then 
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from  bars  or  lines  either  to  tactual  imagery  of  a  letter  or  to  more 
definitely  perceived  spatial  arrangements  of  these  points. 
Here  the  points  lose  their  individuality  as  separate  bluntnesses 
and  fuse  mto  a  spatiaUzed  blend;  this  latter  process  gives  way 
to  definite  tactual  imagery  or  to  vocal-motor  imagery  of  the 
letter.  There  is  no  visual  imagery  during  the  entire  process. 

Thus  fi's  processes  of  recognizing  consist  of  the  development 
of  tactual  and  later  of  verbal  imagery  from  tactual  perceptions. 
A*8  processes  of  recognizing  consist  of  the  development  of  visual 
imagery  from  tactualperceptions.  The  content  which  labels  the 
letter  in  B*s  case  may  be  a  tactual  or  a  verbal  image.  In  A's 
case  it  is  invariably  a  colored  visual  image  of  a  certain  hue, 
brightness  or  shape.  These  colors  are  identical  with  those 
which  appear  whenever  A  is  thinking  in  terms  of  letters;  they 
are  the  same  as  appear  upon  hearing  the  letters  of  the  alphabet 
pronounced,  and  they  are  also  the  same  as  appear  in  his  alpha- 
bet and  number  forms.  Imagery  of  letters  is  invariably  visual 
imagery  of  these  colors  and  not  tactual  imagery. 

The  striking  fact  which  is  derived  from  a  comparison  of  A's 
procedure  with  B'b  is  the  similarity  in  function  in  the  two  in- 
dividiials  but  the  marked  diiGference  in  mental  content.  A 
recognizes  letters  by  means  of  their  S3maesthetic  visual  asso- 
ciates, but  the  fact  that  A  is  synaesthetic  does  not  render  his 
Processes  of  recognizing  fimctionally  diiGferent  from  £'s.  Stage 
y  stage  the  two  individiials  recognize  in  identical  fashion. 
Both  reagents  must  identify  the  object  to  be  recognized;  in 
either  case  the  object  must  be  labelled.  A*s  S3maesthe1ic 
visual  imagery  is  not  an  incidental  and  superfluous  process  in 
recognizing;  there  are  no  incidental  or  superfluous  processes  in 
fi's  recognitions.  A's  colored  associates  for  letters  identify 
or  label  those  letters,  as  does  fi's  tactual  or  verbal  imagery. 

(d)  Significance  of  A's  Synaesthetic  Phenomena  in  the 
Process  of  Recognizing 

The  temporal  position  of  A's  synaesthetic  visual  images  in 
processes  of  recognizing  clearly  points  to  but  one  interpretation, 
namely,  that  the  visual  associates  are  the  essential  components 
of  the  process  and  that  they  are  integral  parts  of  the  develop- 
ment of  meaning.  The  blurred  tactual  perception  of  points 
in  the  case  of  recognizing  Braille  letters,  for  example,  means 
nothing  to  A  except  as  a  preliminary  stage  in  the'coiu*se  of 
recognizing,  for  it  must  be  definitized  by  vi^al  imagery.  Then, 
after  the  points  have  been  perceived  in  their  spatial  arrangement 
through  the  aid  of  visual  imagery,  the  object  does  not  yet  mean 
a  certain  letter  rather  than  any  other  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
This  visualized  grouping  of  points  must  undergo  a  change  or 
be  identified  with  the  aid  of  some  subsequent  process.  It  hap- 
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pens  to  be  a  stereotyped  colored  visual  image  and  hence  a 
synaesthetlc  image  which  thus  identifies  a  certain  spatially 
arranged  group  of  points  as  *b/  or  %'  or  *q/  or  what  not, 
A  parallel  proc^ure  is  to  be  found  in  B's  processes  of  recog- 
nizing; but  the  latter  involve  tactual  and  kinaesthetic  contents 
in  the  place  of  A's  synaesthetic  images.  Where  meaning  de- 
velops m  B'q  case  by  means  of  rapid  attention-shifts  from 
tactual  perception  to  tactual  image  or  from  tactual  perception 
to  verbal  image,  or  from  tactual  perception  direct  to  motor 
relaxation,  it  develops  in  A's  case  by  means  of  a  rapid  shift 
of  attention  from  an  imdeveloped  tactual  perception  to  a  visual 
grouping  of  points,  and  hence  by  way  of  a  stereotyped  visual 
S3maesthetic  image  to  motor  response,  or  (in  the  more  mechan- 
ized recognitions)  directly  from  an  undeveloped  tactual  per- 
ception through  a  synaesthetic  visual  image  to  motor  response. 
In  every  instance,  however,  a  motor  response  or  relaxation  will 
not  label  a  letter;  there  must  first  appear  a  colored  visual 
associate.  There  is  no  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  colored  asso- 
ciates of  letters  mean  those  letters,  in  A's  case,  and  that  without 
these  colored  associates  the  process  of  recognizing  could  not 
take  place. 

This  fact  gives  us  a  clue  to  the  fimctional  significance  of 
familiarity  in  processes  of  recognizing.  If  we  comparer's  proce- 
dure with  introspections  obtained  by  Woods  in  her  investiga- 
tions of  recognizing*  we  discover  that  A's  colored  visual  imagery 
functions  as  a  sul^titute  for  the  incipient  organic  and  motor 
responses  which  her  Os  reported  as  feelings  of  familiarity.  The 
shift  from  tactual  to  visual  attention  in  A's  case  means  familiar- 
ity; colored  visual  associates  fimction  both  as  a  general  and  as  a 
specific  label  for  the  object  recognized.  We  assume  that  a  feeling 
of  familiarity  is  but  a  species  of  development  of  meaning,  and 
that  in  a  general  way  it  identifies  the  object  to  be  recognized 
as  "old"  or  as  "belonging  to  past  experience."  Since  in  A*8 
case  the  color  which  appears  in  connection  with  a  certain  per- 
ception is  always  the  same  as  the  color  which  appeared  with  that 
perception  in  all  previous  experiences,  the  presence  of  the  color 
itself  in  a  subsequent  experience  is  the  familiarity  of  that 
experience.  In  other  words,  since  the  visual  synaesthetic  image 
is  always  stereotyped,  it  is  the  same  experience  which  was  had 
before.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  identity  or  sameness 
of  the  experience.  The  invariable  and  stereotyped  feature  of  the 
visual  associate  thus  attenuates  the  process  of  "feeling  familiar;" 
it  provides  implicit  certainty  in  any  subsequent  recognition- 
process;  it  allows  for  no  hesitation,  wondering,  or  fluctuation 
of  attention.  Hence  the  relatively  prolonged  and  laborious 
process  of  experiencing  a  feeling  of  familiarity  is  unnecessary 

•Thia  JouBNAL,  26, 1915, 313-387. 
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in  A^s  case;  for  an  object  or  perception  indefinitely  labelled  as 
familiar  is  by  the  same  process  labelled  once  and  for  all  definite- 
ly and  concretely.  The  perception  is  not  only  "old"  or  "famil- 
iar/' but  a  definitely  and  finally  identified  perception  at  the 
same  time. 

When  we  ordinarily  recognize  as  familiar  an  object,  a  f aoe,or  a 
name,  we  often  have  the  experience  of  "knowing  what  the  object 
is"  or  of  "knowing  the  name  of  the  person  whose  face  is  famil- 
iar/' but  we  are  unable  to  recall  the  appropriate  name  which 
will  finsdly  identify  that  object  or  person.  A  experiences  a  cer- 
tain difficulty  in  reco^zing  which  further  demonstrates  our 
point  made  in  the  previous  paragraph  and  which  stands  out  in 
contrast  to  the  difficulty  ordinanly  experienced  by  an  assmaes- 
thetic  person.  A  often  has  the  difficulty  of  properly  trandating 
a  colored  visual  associate  into  the  appropriate  name.  He  has 
already  definitely  labelled  a  person  or  object  by  means  of  his  own 
color-language,  but  he  has  forgotten  the  name  which  translates 
that  color  into  the  English  language.  Thus,  in  teaching  biology, 
he  sometimes  recognizes  and  as  far  as  his  own  consciousness 
is  concerned  he  has  definitely  and  finally  labelled  a  certain  but- 
teifly  or  crustacean.  The  colored  visual  image  which  stands  for 
that  species  is  present  in  his  consciousness,  but  the  technical 
name  by  which  the  species  is  generally  known  has  escaped  him. 
In  such  instances  as  these  technical  names,  as  such,  are  entirely 
superfiuous  to  A's  processes  of  recognisdng  or  of  labelling.  They 
mean  to  him  only  terms  by  which  the  identity  of  the  species  in 

auestion  is  made  known  to  other  people.  We  have  come  to  use 
iiese  technical  names  themselves  as  final  contents  which  func- 
tion in  our  own  private  processes  of  recognizing  as  well  as  con- 
tents which  function  in  social  communication.  But  not  so  for  A, 
whose  own  private  processes  of  recognizing  are  complete  when 
the  appropriate  colored  visual  associate  appears,  regardless  of 
the  subsequent  arousal  of  a  technical  name.  We  bdieve  that 
this  illustration  shows  further  how  synaesthetic  phenomena  not 
only  serve  as  substitutes  for  other  imaginal  processes  in  acts  of 
recc^nisdng,  but  also  function  as  substitutes  for  "feelings  of 
familiarity."  Synaesthetic  phenomena  function  both  as  general 
and  as  specific  labels  for  objects  to  be  recognized. 

We  cannot  imderstand  how  all  this  could  take  place  unless 
synaesthetic  phenomena  are  derived  from,  and  are  directly 
allied  with,  synaesthesia  proper.  When  a  person  has  synaes- 
thesia,  for  example  colored  hearmg,  a  certain  blue  means  a 
flute  tone  just  as  much  as  the  auditory  quality  itself,  and  prob- 
ably more  so.  As  far  as  meaning  is  concerned,  that  person  sees 
the  flute  tone  as  much  as  if  not  more  than  he  hears  it.  The  color 
has  come  to  fimction  as  an  int^*al  element  in  the  process  of 
perceiving.  And  so  with  the  more  prolonged  and  elaborate 
processes  of  perceiving  which  we  call  recognition. 
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A  further  comparative  illustration  will  show  how  A's 
processes  of  perceiving  are  not  diiGferent  functionidly  from  those 
of  asynaesthetic  persons.  When  the  senior  writer  hears  a  flute 
tone  he  finds  that  the  focal  standing-out  of  the  mellow,  woody, 
roimd-like  quality,  together  with  tendencies  to  visualize  a  flute 
or  to  say  "flute,"  constitute  the  meaning  of  flute.  It  is  the  be- 
havior of  attention  with  respect  to  the  auditory,  visual  and 
kinaesthetic  qualities  which  are  present  in  the  act  of  perceiving 
which  constitutes  the  development  of  meaning.  And  without 
tendencies  to  visualize  or  to  say  "flute"  tJie  tone  would  not  be 
that  of  a  flute  any  more  than  that  of  some  other  similarly  sound- 
ing instrument.  But  let  one  sound  a  flute  in  A's  presence:  the 
mental  contents  which  appear  are  different,  but  they  function 
as  has  just  been  described.  A  does  not  attend  to  the  fluty  qual- 
ities as  such  at  all;  in  fact  he  hardly  hears  them.  But  some- 
thing rises  suddenly  into  focal  consciousness  to  take  the  place 
of  focalized  auditoiy  qualities,  for  no  sooner  is  the  flute  sounded 
than  a  certain  quality  of  blue  arises  to  focal  attention.  So  far 
A's  procedure  corresponds  exactly  to  the  procedure  of  an  a83m- 
aesthetic  person.  In  the  former,  a  visual  quality  has  devel- 
oped; in  tlie  latter,  an  ordinary  quality  has  developed.  Next, 
however,  in  A's  case,  the  hue  or  other  qualitative  feature  of  the 
visual  image  is  recognized  or  identified.  This  particular  hue  or 
quality  identifies  the  sound  as  coming  from  a  flute.  This  pro- 
cedure corresponds  exactly  to  that  of  an  asynaesthetic  person, 
who  has  tended  to  visualize  a  flute  or  to  say  "flute,"  in  that  both 
persons  have  now  by  their  final  procedure  recognized  or  labelled 
the  flute  tone.  As  long  as  A's  attention  fails  to  take  in  the  blue 
color  in  perceiving  a  flute,  he  does  not  know  the  sound  of  a 
flute  from  the  roaring  of  a  distant  locomotive  whistle.  So  long 
as  a  similarly  functioning  contextual  image  does  not  devdop  in 
the  consciousness  of  an  asynaesthetic  person,  the  soimd  cS  a 
flute  cannot  be  differentiated  from  any  other  sound.  We  con- 
clude that  in  the  very  beginning  of  A's  mental  life  synaesthesia 
developed  as  an  integral  part  of  perceiving.  His  synaesthesia 
is  the  act  of  perceiving,  itself. 

A's  synaesthetic  images  function  in  like  manner  in  his  pro- 
cesses of  recognizing.  While  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  a83m- 
a^thetic  person  A's  visual  associates  stand  for  something  else 
and  mean  something  else  than  visual  images,  we  must  not  con- 
clude that  their  functioning  in  consciousness  is  different  from 
that  of  the  asynaesthetic  individual.  In  so  concluding  we  forget 
that  tJie  process  of  deriving  meaning  even  in  perceiving  and 
in  recognizing  demands  the  presence  of  some  process  other  than 
the  one  recognized  or  identified.  Certain  contextual  imageiy 
is  necessary,  such  as  the  visual  or  the  vocal-motor  mentioned 
above  in  connection  with  perceiving  a  flute  tone.  A*s  syur 
aesthetic  images  happen  to  constitute  this  contextual  imagery. 
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3.    Group  2.  Auditoby  Mbthod 

The  above  experiments  lead  to  the  conclusion  that  syn- 
aesthesia  is  a  phenomenon  of  meaning  in  A's  case.  In  order  to 
determine  whether  our  interpretation  and  findings  were  cor- 
recty  a  second  series  of  experiments  was  performed  on  subject 
Af  with  W  as  check  observer. 

In  this  series  of  experiments  various  lists  of  nonsense-syllables 
were  presented  to  the  reagent  in  auditory  fashion,  fktch  list 
included  one  or  more  meaningful  words  having  the  same  num- 
ber of  letters  as  the  nonsense-syllables,  and  was  so  arranged  as 
to  make  the  process  of  introspecting  upon  the  development  of 
meaning  as  easy  as  possible.  This  was  done  by  var3ring  only  one 
letter  of  the  syllable  each  time,  as  for  example:  bih,  bij,  bik, 
bil  0) ;  or  fab,  mab,  sab,  pab,  lab  (oratory) ;  and  the  like.  Thus 
A's  consciousness  during  the  presentation  of  the  series  and 
up  to  the  appearance  of  the  meaningful  word  would  notrad- 
ioBJly  change  and  would  be  simple  enough  in  content  to  make 
a  very  detailed  introspection  possible.  The  changes  which 
would  then  appear,  as  soon  as  A  became  aware  of  a  meaningful 
word,  would  stand  out  in  contoust  to  the  previous  mental  pro- 


The  instructions  to  A  were  as  follows.  "I  am  going  to 
present  to  you  a  list  of  nonsense-syllables,  auditory  fadiion,  in 
which  there  will  appear,  sooner  or  later,  a  meaningful  word. 
The  instant  you  are  aware  of  meaning  respond  by  saying  'now*. 
I  will  then  stop  the  presentations.  You  wQl  be  asked  to  give  me 
a  very  detailed  introspective  description  of  the  processes  in- 
volved in  the  development  of  the  meaningful  process."  The 
lullabies  were  presented  at  i  sec.  intervals  in  order  to  prevent 
the  arousal  of  associations  and  in  order  possibly  to  provide 
instances  in  which  E  might  repeat  a  meanmgful  word  without 
arousing  a  response  on  A's  part. 

(a)  Introspective  Data 

6.  Observer  A.  Series:  bih,  bij,  bil  0)*  Response  at  once  to  the  word 
^n'.  "As  E  was  repeating  the  first  two  syllables  I  was  at  no  tune  fooaUr 
aware  of  the  sound  of  his  voice;  each  time,  just  as  the  sound  commenced, 
I  was  aware  only  of  'something',  non-focallv;  then  I  found  that  my  attention 
was  at  once  claimed  by  a  dark,  oluish,  thick  amorphous  natch  of  color,  about 
the  sise  of  one's  hand :  with  this  color  I  was  aware,  non-f ocally,  of  repeatii^ 
the  syllable  in  vocal-motor  imagery;  the  development  c^  processes  fof 
lowing  the  presentation  of  the  third  syllable  was  very  rapid.  Just  as  E 
was  saying  the  *h'  of  ^il  (1)'  there  appeared  the  same  blue  patch  as  before, 
and  as  bcnore  I  found  myself  voeansing  the  syllable,  but  with  the  focus 
of  attention  centered  upon  the  patch  ci  color.  In  case  of  the  preceding 
syllables  the  blue  patch  remained  during  the  vocalization  of  the  syllables, 
f .  e.,  the  color  did  not  change.  But  I  no  sooner  found  myself  vocalising  the 
word  Inl  Q)'  than  there  appeared,  extended  off  from  the  right  side  of  the 
blue  ijatch,  an  area  of  white,  from  the  T  sound  in  'bil  Q)' :  the  color  came 
in  as  if  the  blue  patch  grew  outward  toward  the  right,  wnile  the  left  side 
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of  the  patch  retained  its  origiiial  blue;  along  with  the  appearance  of  the 
white  I  found  my  eye-movement  tending  toward  the  right  with  the  growth 
of  the  visual  image.  No  sooner  had  this  extension  of  color  api)eaied  than  I 
found  myself  responding  in  motor  fashion^  and  as  I  was  reacting  I  had 
faint  visual  imagery  of  a  sheet  of  paper  which  was  the  beginning  of  a  con^ 
sdousness  that  the  'bill'  meant  to  me  a  legislative  bill;  the  unmediate 
antecedent  of  my  response  was  the  extension  of  the  blue  patch;  meaning 
appeared  with  this  behavior  of  the  visual  image,  and  this  meaning  was 
subsequently  made  more  concrete  by  the  appearance  of  the  visualLsed 
sheet  of  paper,  which,  in  turn,  was  mterpreted  in  terms  of  vocal-motor 
imagery,  but  after  I  had  reacted.  I  foroot  to  mention  that  with  the  i^ 
peanwce  of  vocal-motor  imagery  of  'bil  (1)'  the  blue  part  of  the  synaes- 
thetic  image  increased  slightly  in  sLee  and  became  more  saturated." 

7.  Observer  A,  Series:  bop,  bor,  bov,  boy.  Response  at  once  upon 
hearing  the  word  'boy'.  ''As  before,  the  auditory  perceptions  of  the  nrat 
three  syllables  involved  a  shift  of  attention  to  visual  patches,  the  color  of 
which  was  the  same  blue  as  for  the  previous  syllables,  and  which  was  de- 
termined by  the  'b'  sound  in  the  syllables.  As  I  perceived  the  'b'  of  'boy' 
there  appeared  the  same  blue  patch;  then  as  my  attention  lingered  upon* 
this  visuied  image  I  found  myself  saying  the  word  'boy'  in  vocal-motor 
imagery,  but  omy  non-focally;  here  the  qualities  of  the  vocal-motor  ii 


are  indistinct  and  va^e,  obscure  and  undefinitised;  it  would  be  impossible 
.    J       .1.  -  j^  qualities  because  there  are  no  distinsuishable  qualities  ] 


to  describe  its  qualities  because  there  are  no  distinsuishable  qualities  pres- 
ent other  than  a  general  image  of  movement^  localized  in  my  throat.  In 
exactly  the  same  fashion  as  in  the  previous  case,  the  blue  patch  then  ex- 
tended on  the  rig^t,  first  into  the  light  yellow  of  the  'o',  and  farther  on  into 
a  brighter  yellow  of  the  'y*;  my  attention  was  wholly  absorbed  in  these 
color-changes,  which  seemed  to  develop  rapidiy  of  themselves.  I  then 
found  myself  responding." 

8.  Observer  A.  Series:  cag,  caj,  caz,  cat.  "During  this  experiment  I 
found  that  the  color  of  the  fiiit  two  syllables  was  determined  by  the  'ca' 
sound  of  E*B  voice.  I  set  up  for  myself  the  subsidiary  task  of  mhibiting 
my  vocal-motor  imagery  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  I  was  using  i^ 
As  a  result  of  this  i^ibition  of  vocal-motor  imagery  I  was  unable  to  per^ 
ceive  the  'cag*.  The  'ca'  sound  aroused  a  smoky-blue  white,  but  I  was  un- 
able to  tell  whether  or  not  it  had  any  meaning.  The  color  merely  appcaared 
and  did  not  change.  Just  as  E  was  repeating  the  second  syllable  I  had 
vocal-motor  imagery  of  the  first  syllable — ^the  'cag*  which  I  had  only  im- 
perfecUy  perceived  before — ^whereupon  I  recognized  the  colors  as  colors  for 
definite  letters;  my  recognition  consisted  wholly  of  a  rapid  shift  from 
vocal-motor  to  visual  synaesthetic  imagery.  I  had  previously  recognised 
that  the  colors  for  'ca'  stood  for  'ca'  by  means  of  accompanying  vocalization 
of  the  'ca'-sound;  this  color  had  drowned  out  the  color  for  the  '^;  in 
previous  experiments  I  found  either  that  the  color  for  the  last  letter  m  the 
syllable  was  not  entirely  drowned  out  or  that  I  vivified  that  color  by  vocal- 
izinK  the  last  letter;  when  E  said  'cat'  I  was  already  anticipating  the 
smoky-white  patch  which  stood  for  the  'ca'-sound;  but  no  sooner  was  the 
word  pronounced  than  I  had  vocal-motor  imagery  of  the  syllable  together 
with  focal  visual  attention  centered  upon  an  extension  of  the  smoky-white 
patch  toward  the  right  into  the  reddish-brown  of  the  't';  I  then  found 
myself  reacting." 

9.  Observer  A,  Series:  vad,  yad,  zad,  sad.  "When  E  repeated  the 
first  syllable,  I  found  my  attention  at  once  claimed  by  a  patch  of  colonu 
the  hue  of  which  was  determined  by  the  letter  'v';  on  hearing  the  second 
syllable  this  color  was  slightly  changed  by  the  difference  in  the  sound  of  the 
nrst  letter,  'y';  then  I  at  once  began  to  anticipate  the  appearance  of  the 
third  syllable  in  terms  of  this  same  color;  so  that,  hist  as  the  third  eyllable 
was  repeated,  my  visual  attention  was  ahpeady  absorbed  with  this  color; 
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but  the  instant  the  'zad'  was  pronounced  there  appeared  a  conflict  between 
the  persisting  yellowish-grey  of  the  V  and  a  reddish-brown  patch,  which 
latter  tended  to  appear  with  the  auditory  perception  of  the  's'  sound  in 
'zad'.  The  first  stage  of  this  conflict  consisted  of  a  'shaking'  or  'shivering' 
of  the  'y'  color;  then  the  colors  for  both  'v'  and  *z*  began  to  smudge  or 
mix  together  into  a  sort  of  'emulsion'  of  color,  in  which  spots  and  streaks 
of  one  color  intermingled,  spatially,  with  spots  and  streaks  of  the  other 
color;  then  I  found  m3rself  naying  vocal-motor  imagery  of  'zad',  where- 
upon all  trace  of  the  yeUowish-srey  of  the  'y'  vanished  and  was  replaced 
by  a  smooth  patch  or  area  of  reddish-brown.  This  awareness  of  color-con- 
flicts was  accompanied  by  a  developing  motor  attitude  of  dissatisfaction 
and  unpleasantness,  characterised  by  tendencies  to  frown,  marked  ten- 
sions in  the  throat,  and  tendencies  to  tighten  about  the  chest  and  shoulders. 
But  there  then  tended  to  appear  the  vellowish-grev  patch  of  the  'y'  ac- 
companied by  vocal-motor  imagery  of  V*  ^^  ^^^^  Dut  the  beginning  of  a 
consciousness  that  the  first  letter  of  the  syllables  should  begin  with  'y**  I 
was  tiying  to  visualise  all  of  the  first  letters  of  the  syllables  alike  instesd 
of  the  last  letters;  this  reappearance  of  the  color  for  the  'y'  took  place 
just  to  the  left  of  the  persistm^  reddish-brown  of  the  's',  and  for  a  moment 
there  was  perceptible  eye-stram  of  tending  to  look  toward  the  rig^t  as  mj 
imaginal  Ime  of  regard  lingered  in  the  duecti<m  of  the  's'  color.  By  this 
time  E  had  pronounced  the  syllable  'sad' :  this  happened  just  as  my  visual 
attention  was  beginning  to  shift  for  the  last  time  from  the  reddish-brown 
of  the  'z'  to  the  vellowish-ffrey  of  the  'y';  the  auditory  peroepti<m  of  'sad' 
was  accompanied  by  a  sudden  appearance  of  a  light  yellow  patch  which 
at  once  superimposed  itself  on  or  'slapped  down'  over  the  persisting  greyer 
yellow  of  the  'V;  the  next  instant  I  found  myself  having  vocal-motor 
imagery  of  'sad';  and  together  with  this  verbal  imase  the  light  yellow 


patch  enlarged  toward  the  right,  changing  into  a  dull  greeniw  blue,  in- 
dicating the  'd'  SQund  of  'sad';  concomitantly  with  this  shift  or  extension 
from  the  ri^t-hand  side  of  the  yellow  patch  I  was  aware  of  a  motor  atti- 
tude of  satisfaction,  consisting  of  pleasantness,  which  was  bound  up  with 
chest  relaxations,  of  relasttions  about  the  abdomen,  throat  and  mouth. 
This  response  also  served  as  an  awareness  that  the  task  wte  over.  During 
the  entire  process,  however,  my  attention  was  f ocussed  upon  changing 
colors  and  brightnesses." 

10.  Observer  A.  Series:  hov,  hot,  hom.  hop,  hok.  The  reagent  did 
not  react  until  E  came  to  the  syllable  'hok ,  when  he  responded  at  once. 
"Upon  perceiving  the  fiist  syllable  there  appeared  a  very  definite  and  vivid 
chocolate-brown  color  representing  the  'ho'-sound,  so  vivid  that  I  found 
myself  momentarily  absorbed  in  gazing  at  the  color  as  it  persisted  in  the 
focus  of  my  visual  attenti<m.  Then,  as  I  found  myself  havmg  vocal-motor 
imagery  of  the  syllable,  meaning  tended  to  develop.  This  consisted  first 
of  a  tendency  for  the  cnocolate-brown  color  to  extend  on  the  right  into  a 
very  lig^t,  yellowish  white;  then  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  subsequently 
recognize  the  meaning,  but  I  could  not;  this  latter  consciousness  was  a 
slight  tendency  to  relax  in  the  presence  of  the  chanpng  color.  But  the 
motor  relaxation — about  chest  and  face — had  but  just  begun  when  it 
ceased  to  develop  and  I  found  my  attention  centered,  visually,  upon  a  per- 
sisting yellowish-white  patch;  I  was  sasing  bliuikly  at  the  extended  colored 
patch.  This  gazing  continued  untu  the  next  syllable  was  pronounced. 
The  brown  of  the 'ho'-sound  then  considerably  bri{;htened  and  became 
more  saturated;  my  visual  attention  lingered  on  this  color  more  focally 
than  before,  but  stul  nothing  happcaied;  nothing  new  then  happened  until 
E  pronounced  the  word  'hok';  up  to  this  time  I  was  merely  navins  the 
synaesthetic  imapeiy  pluB  the  verbal  imagery  of  the  syllables;  upon  hear- 
ing 'hok'  I  vocalized  it  as  usual,  but  there  at  once  developed  on  the  right- 
hand  edge  of  the  chocolate-brown  patch  a  reddish-brown,  almost  orange 
extension;  I  found  myself  responding;  the  word  had  meaning  the  minute 
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this  change  in  the  visual  imageiy  took  place.  The  response  oonsistod  of  a 
general,  ouffused  bodily  tendency  to  relax,  particulany  about  the  throat 
and  chest.  This  response  seemed  to  me  a  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the 
chiuige  in  the  visual  image  had  meaning.  I  then  said  'now*.  " 

II.  Observer  A,  Series:  xap,  wap,  sap.  "During  the  fore-period  I 
was  aware  of  increasing  strains  about  the  throat,  chest  and  jaws.  Upon 
perceiving  the  first  syllable,  the  appropriate  color  appeared  at  once  in  the 
foreground  of  my  visual  field.  Nottung  new  appeBirea  m  consciousness  unto 
B  repeated  the  word  'sap';  at  this  juncture  1  was  already  repeating  the 
flynaesthetic  image  in  anticipation  of  the  coming  syllable;  as  I  vocahseathis 
syllable  there  appeared  to  the  left  of  the  'p'-color  the  light  3rellow  of  the 
V-so\md.  Togetner  with  this  change  in  the  visual  imagery  I  found  myself 
tending  to  relax,  but  this  did  not  develop  venr  far.  Consciousness  was 
diumed  f  ocally  by  tendencies  to  fixate  my  visual  field  more  rigidly  than  be- 
fore; I  was  moving  my  line  of  regard  about  the  yellowishr-white  synaesthetio 
image  of  'sap'  which  was  still  persisting;  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
sciousness of  wondering  what  'sap'  it  was;  then  the  colors  in  my  visual 
field  turned  into  a  large  green  area,  out  from  the  bottom  of  which  there 
developed  a  brownish  form;  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  consciousness  that 
'sap'  referred  to  'tree  sap' :  then  a  tree-trunk  stood  out,  developing  from 
the  brownish  form  which  had  just  appeared;  and  as  my  visual  line  of  re- 
gard centered  itself  upon  the  tree-trunk  I  visualixed  beneath  the  bark  a 
layer  of  white  wood.  This  completed  my  consciousness  that  the  'sap'  was 
tree  sap'.  During  this  time  I  was  non-focally  aware  of  greater  and  greater 
bodily  tensions,  located  particularly  in  the  chest  and  abdomen.  Tliese  latter 
processes  consisted  of  a  tendency  to  inhibit  the  response  until  the  meaning 
was  complete.  Tlie  meaning  seemed  to  develop  in  the  chanpng  visual 
imagery,  and  my  motor  attitude  seemed  to  constitute  a  recogmti<m  ol  the 
fact  that  meaning  was  devdoping." 

13.  Observer  W,  Series:  (lec,  pav,  mus,  yix.  log.  (Owing  to  W*b 
tendency  to  anticipate  meaning  in  series  of  syuaoles  arranged  as  for  ob- 
server A,  a  different  type  of  series  had  to  be  presented  him.)  "Firat  I  was 
aware  of  tensions  about  the  neck,  in  the  throat  and  shouldcgrs,  and  about 
the  chest,  having  to  do  with  a  rigid  bodily  attitude  of  preparedness  to  react 
quickly  as  soon  as  a  meaningful  word  imght  appear.  As  E  (Mr.  Cutsforth) 
read  the  syllables  I  found  myself  attending  focally  to  each  one  in  turn,  tend- 
ing at  the  same  time  to  translate  a  momentary  focal  auditory  perception 
of  the  syllables  into  visual  imagery  of  the  syllables  printed  in  large  black 
letters  on  a  white  background;  immediatety  following  each  syllM>le  my 
attention  was  claimed  by  the  rapid  fashion  m  which  aU  auditory  features 
dropped  out  of  consciousness,  and  by  a  shift  to  consciousness  of  my  bodily 
attitude  which  was  just  described;  in  the  auditory  perceptions  the  con- 
sonants tended  to  stand  out  far  more  prominently  than  the  vowels;  yet 
these  sounds  disappeared  from  consciousness  almost  as  quickly  as  they 
appeared.  When  the  word  log*  was  given  I  found  that  m^  auditory  at- 
tention developed  to  a  higher  state  of  vividness  and  more  vijgorously  than 
in  case  of  the  previous  syllables;  the  perception  of  the  auditory  qualities 
was  more  suddisn;  there  seemed  to  be  a  different  quality  in  the  auditory 
perception  itself,  consisting  of  the  dominance  now  of  the  vowel-sound  in- 
stead of  the  consonant-sounds  as  before;  while  this  auditory  quality  of  the 
V  sound  developed  suddenly  to  a  ver^r  hig^  degree  of  clearness,  I  found 
myself  already  responding  bodily.  This  bodily  response  consisted  of  an 
incipient  tendency  to  pull  msr  shoulders  together,  to  bring  my  head  forward, 
and  to  jerk  slightly  my  entire  right  arm.  While  this  motor  reaction  was 
floing  on,  my  att^tion  was  at  first  still  centered  upon  the  'o'  sound  of 
log*.  But  no  sooner  had  the  'o'  sound  developed  to  a  maximal  degree  of 
cleimess  than  I  tended  to  visualize,  dimly,  in  a  background  of  white  lig^t, 
the  word  log*;  this  process  did  not  develop  very  far,  however;  during 
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this  time  I  was  loddng  in  the  diieoticm  of  Bj  and  slightly  to  the  right  of  my 
line  of  regard  there  appeared  but  the  beginning  stage  of  a  yisuial  image 
of  a  timber  log,  lying  on  its  side.  Merely  the  shape  of  one  end  of  the  log, 
faint  suggestions  of  corrugations  of  bark,  together  with  a  dark  brown  color 
appeared^with  any  distinctness  at  all.  Accompanying  this  shift  in  visual 
imagery  from  the  word  1o^  to  a  visualised  log  the  motor  ro&ction  which 
had  already  begun  |p:eatly  mcreased  in  intensity  and  became  a  generalized 
motor  'set^  in  the  direction  of  the  visualized  log.  The  entire  reaction  was  so 
rapid  and  the  motor  processes  so  diffuse  and  widespread  that  I  could  not 
detect  many  of  the  kmaesthetic  details;  the  more  sharply  localised  tensions 
were  in  the  throat  and  about  the  eyes;  the  diffused  pafts  of  the  reaction 
seemed  to  be  vaguely  localized  in  chest  and  abdomen.  (I  think  that  if 
someone  had  asked  me.  at  the  time  I  was  perceiving  the  woid  itself,  whether 
or  not  it  was  meaningful  I  should  have  said  'yes',  although  at  that  time 
there  was  no  process  which  seemed  to  tell  me  what  that  meaning  was.  But 
upon  the  appearance  of  the  visualized  log  the  meaning  becfune  definit- 
ized.  This  particular  visual  image  was  so  fleetmg  and  vague  that  I  am 
surprised  that  it  occupied  the  focus  of  attention.  I  was  attending  to  it 
rather  than  to  the  motor  background.)  The  motor  background  seemed  to 
consist  of  an  attitude  of  recognition  which  I  assumed  toward  the  visual 
imaoe  of  the  log;  it  seemed  to  consist,  in  other  words,  ci  a  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  the  processes  had  meaning." 

(b)  Summary  of  Introspective  Data  on  the  Development 
of  Meaning 

So  far  as  our  series  of  experiments  is  concerned,  development 
of  meaning  consisted,  in  A*s  case,  (i)  in  the  manner  in  which 
visual  S3maesthetic  phenomena  developed;  and  (2)  in  the 
arousal  of  a  diffused  motor  and  organic  reaction  which  took 
place  inunediately  following  the  development  of  the  visual 
synaesthesia.  The  first  stage  has  to  do  with  the  growth  of 
meaning  proper,  and  the  second  has  to  do  with  the  reagent's 
recognition  of  the  fact  that  meaning  has  developed  or  was  be- 
ginning to  develop. 

In  perceiving  a  nonsense-syllable,  A'q  attention  shifts  to  a 
visual  concomitant  of  the  sound  of  the  pliable  even  while  E 
is  pronoimcing  it.  This  visual  associate  is  determined  by  the 
dominant  or  repeated  sound  in  the  series  of  syllables.  As  long 
as  in  the  perceiving  of  these  syllables  no  processes  take  place 
other  than  a  vocal-^notor  image  of  the  syllable,  together  with 
the  visual  concomitant,  the  r^tgent  does  not  react;  the  syllable 
is  meaningless.  The  verbal  image  appears  with  the  aroused 
visual  associate,  and  is  sometimes  repeated  in  order  to  clarify 
or  prolong  the  visual  associate  itself,  but  the  verbal  process 
remains  non-focal  throughout.  When  a  meaningful  word  is 
pronounced  by  E,  A's  procedure  of  perceiving  the  word  begins 
as  do  his  perceptions  of  meaningless  syllables;  his  attention  at 
once  shifts  from  auditory  qualities  to  tJieir  visual  associates. 
But  from  this  point  on  his  procedure  is  different;  meaning 
begins  to  develop.  The  antecedent  of  this  development  (^ 
meaning  consists  of  a  non-focal  verbal  image  of  the  word  itself, 
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together  with  the  persisting  visual  concomitant,  which  latter  is 
the  same  for  the  verbal  image  as  it  was  for  the  original  non- 
focal  auditory  perception.  'Rien  the  visual  associate  which  is 
beiQg  attended-to  focally  extends,  or  grows  in  size,  taking  on 
additional  coloration  as  it  does  so.  These  colors  are  the  S3m- 
aesthetic  associates  of  the  remaining  letters  in  the  meanin^ul 
syllable. 

So  far  the  development  of  meaning  has  passed  through  its 
first  stage,  but  the  process  is  not  complete  for  the  reason  that 
as  yet  the  meaning  itself  has  not  been  recognized.  The  instruc- 
tions were  to  react  when  meaning  developed.  Hence  the  reagent 
was  disposed  to  recognize  meaning  itself  before  he  reacted  for 
the  benefit  of  E.  If,  after  these  colors  changed  as  just  de- 
scribed, A  did  not  find  himself  assuming  a  motor  attitude,  t.  e., 
responding  bodily  to  the  change,  the  process  of  meaning  was 
halted  in  its  course.  Such  an  attitude  included  relaxations  in 
the  chest,  throat,  and  sometimes  abdomen,  and  organic  dis- 
turbances which  were  iaterpreted  to  be  pleasantness.  Without 
such  an  attitude  or  without  some  further  mental  process  A 
finds  himself  unable  to  uiterpret  the  change  in  the  color.  The 
change  in  the  color  means  something,  but  what?  Vocal-motor 
imagery  will  not  come  to  A 'said,  for  the  vocal-motor  imagery 
itself  is  non-focal  and  cannot  be  attended-to  as  such;  moreover 
the  change  in  the  visual  S3maesthetic  image  which  has  already 
taken  place  has  identified  the  verbal  image  so  far  as  it  can  be 
identified.  Thus,  with  no  further  mental  processes  other  than  a 
shift  in  the  colors,  A  finds  himself  staring  at  them,  blankly; 
the  colors  themselves  are  unfamiliar  or  meanin^ess  untU  they, 
in  turn,  have  been  identified. 

If,  on  the  other  hand,  with  this  change  or  extension  in  the 
visual  synaesthetic  imagery,  A  finds  himself  reactiag  in  organic- 
motor  fashion  as  well,  he  responds  to  the  syllable  as  meaning- 
ful. 

So  far  in  our  analysis  of  the  development  of  meaning  we 
have  traced  its  course  through  two  stages — ^that  of  coming  hito 
existence  and  that  of  being  recognized  afterwards.  But  our 
development  of  meaning  is  yet  incomplete.  The  meaning  is  still 
general.  Sometimes  A  reacted  when  the  meaning  was  still  in 
this  genendizcd  form  (introspections  7-10);  he  reacted  before 
the  concrete  meaning  had  been  defined  by  behavior  of  additional 
mental  contents.  Sometimes  he  went  on  and  defined  this  mean- 
ing. 

Thus,  if  there  is  in  A 's  behavior  an  implied  Aufgabe  to  go  on 
and  define  this  meaning  (see  introspections  6  and  11)  there  takes 
place  a  third  stage.  A  second  change  appears  in  his  synaesthetic 
phenomena.  The  synaesthetic  processes  already  present  to 
consciousness  give  way  to  further  visual  imagery  or  to  com- 
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bined  verbal  and  visual  imagery.  These  latter  processes  define 
the  meaning  of  the  word,  specifically.  For  example,  in  one 
instance  A's  visual  attention  shifted  from  synaesthetic  imagery 
of  the  word  'bil  (1)'  to  visual  imc^ry  of  a  white  sheet  of  paper. 
This  was  A*&  method  of  definmg  'bill'  as  a  legislative  bill. 
Again,  the  yellowish-white  synaesthetic  image  of  'sap'  gave  way 
to  a  rapidly  developing  visual  image  of  a  green  tree,  hence  to  a 
tree-trunk  in  which  white  wood  was  seen  beneath  the  bark. 
This  was  il's  procedure  in  limiting  or  defining  the  general  mean- 
ing of  'sap'  which  had  already  developed  when  the  synaes- 
thetic image  of  'sap'  appeared.  During  the  development  of 
this  third  stage  in  the  growth  of  meaning  the  organic  reaction, 
characteristic  of  the  second  stage,  is  prolonged  and  this  reaction 
functions  as  a  general  motor  back^und  for  the  subsequent 
mental  contents. 

TF's  procedure  is  not  different  functionally  from  A%  but 
with  respect  to  mental  content  it  is  quite  different.  TF's  atten- 
tion is  suddenly  and  focally  claimed  by  the  auditory  qualities 
of  the  nonsense-syllables.  But  when  a  meaningful  word  is 
pronounceds,  this  auditory  perception  develops  with  greater 
vigor  and  to  a  higher  degree  of  focality.  This  suddenness  and 
ease  with  which  auditory  qualities  stand  out  in  consciousness 
corresponds  to  the  sudden  clarifying  and  extension  of  colors  in 
il's  consciousness  of  meaning.  In  either  case  the  meaning  has 
not  yet  been  recc^nized.  The  procedure  of  both  reagents  thus 
far  constitutes  an  implicit  recognition  that  the  word  is  mean- 
ingful, but  the  meaning  itself  has  not  yet  been  recognized.  If 
the  development  of  meaning  should  stop  here,  W  would  have 
found  that  the  word  "seem^  familiar"  or  was  "about  to  turn 
into  meaning"  or  "ought  to  have  had  meaning."  Such  an  ex- 
perience on  A's  part  may  be  found  in  introspection  lo.  From 
this  point  on  the  appearance  of  visual  imagery  in  TV's  case  and 
the  shift  from  visual  synaesthetic  imagery  to  further  visual 
imagery  in  il's  case  constitute  &na\  liimtations  or  definitions 
of  the  meaning  which  has  already  tended  to  develop.  A  motor- 
organic  reaction  in  either  case  constitutes  a  recc^nition  of  the 
meaning  itself.  The  additional  visual  imagery  (it  may  not  al- 
ways be  visual  in  TT's  case)  is  the  stimmus  which  evokes  a 
widespread  motor  attitude,  intensif3ring  the  aheady  existing 
attitude,  and  is  also  the  content  which  defines  the  meaning 
of  the  word.  The  prolonged  motor  attitude,  which  was  at  fiurst 
a  rec(^nition  of  general  meaning,  now  becomes  a  recc^nition 
of  defined  or  limited  meaning. 

Thus  meaning  develops  as  a  dual  process  consisting  (i)  of 
shifting  mental  contents  which  determine  the  presence  or  ab- 
sence of  meaning  and  whether  the  meaning  shall  be  general  or 
specific — a  stimulus  function;  and  (a)  of  the  development  of  a 
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motor  attitude  in  the  presence  of  these  shifting  contents  which 
constitutes  a  recognition  of  this  meaning— a  response  function. 
The  contents  function  as  stimuli  and  the  motor  attitudes  as 
responses.  If  the  first  appear  without  the  latter,  meaning  is  not 
complete.  The  0  is  then  conscious  only  that  meaning  b^gan  to 
develop  but  failed  of  recognition.  Thus  the  full  growth  of 
meaning  consists  not  only  of  the  process-aspect  of  shifting  men- 
tal contents,  but  also  of  motor  responses  in  the  presence  of  these 
process-aspects. 

There  exist  the  same  temporal  relations  between  the  focal 
standing-out  of  auditory  perceptions  and  the  motor  response 
of  recognition  in  W'&  case  as  exist  between  the  appearance  of  a 
synaesthetic  image  and  the  motor  response  in  A'&  case.  W 
testified  that  meaning  began  to  develop  when  the  auditory 
processes  become  highly  focalized,  and  that  it  was  his  subse- 
quent consciousness  of  a  motor  attitude,  which  seemed  to  con- 
stitute a  recognition  of  this  developing  meaning,  that  enabled 
him  to  offer  this  testimony.  A  testified  that  meaning  began  to 
develop  when  his  S3maesthetic  image  ''extended,"  and  uiat  it 
was  his  consciousness  of  a  motor  attitude,  immediately  after- 
wards, that  enabled  him  to  offer  his  testimony.  Careful  re- 
views of  a  mass  of  introspective  data  verify  these  interpreta- 
tions. We  believe,  therefore,  that  synaesthetic  phenomena  and 
meaning  are  species  of  the  same  genus  of  mental  functions. 
S3maesthesis  is  an  integral  part  of  every  cognitive  process  in  a 
synaesthetic  reagent. 

A  S3ntiaesthetic  phenomenon  is  but  a  type  of  behavior  of 
attention;  and  this  type  of  behavior,  whenever  and  wherever 
it  takes  place,  constitutes  a  process-aspect  of  m^ital  contents 
which  in  turn  constitutes  meaning. 

We  do  not  propose  to  assume  that  the  growth  of  meaning 
takes  place  in  all  Os  and  at  all  times  just  as  we  have  described  it; 
but  we  are  confident  that,  so  far  as  our  own  experimental 
method  is  concerned,  and  so  far  as  our  own  synaesthetic  re- 
agent is  concerned,  mental  contents  function  as  they  have  been 
interpreted. 

(c)  Significance  of  Synaesthetic  Phenomena  in  the 
Development  of  Meaning 

Our  results  from  this  series  of  experiments  confirm  results 
from  earlier  series,  (i)  Synaesthetic  phenomena  function  in 
differentiating  meaningless  from  meaningful  processes,  and  are 
thus  cognitive  phenomena  as  far  as  their  function  in  mental 
life  is  concerned;  (2)  these  synaesthetic  phenomena  are  iden- 
tical with  their  original  prototypes,  synaesthesis  proper;  (3)  in 
the  same  fashion  as  visual  associates  stand  for  auditory,  tac- 
tual-kinaesthetic  or  other  non-visual  processes,  these  visual 
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associates  stand  for  meaning;  and  (4)  the  functional  problem  in 
synaesthesia  and  in  synaesthetic  phenomena  is  the  same;  this 
fmictional  problem  is  identical  with  the  problem  of  meaning. 

4.  Group  3.  Tactual  Method 

In  order  to  demonstrate  the  development  of  meaning  under 
such  conditions  as  would  necessitate  a  slow  growth,  several 
words  were  stamped  in  American  Braille  and  exposed  to  A,  one 
at  a  time,  but  in  tachistoscopic  fashion.  That  is,  each  word  was 
exposed  suddenly  and  rapidly  several  times,  before  the  in- 
dividual letters  grouped  tnemselves  into  a  meaningful  word. 
The  reagent  was  instructed  to  make  rapid  sweeping  movements 
over  the  word  as  a  whole,  at  3  sec.  intervals,  until  the  word  was 
reco^iized.  After  a  practioeHseries  was  performed  in  order  that 
A  might  learn  the  necessary  finger  technique,  a  regular  series 
of  experiments  was  presented.  Since  the  following  introspection 
is  typical  of  all  our  results  we  include  only  one  example. 

(a)   Typical  IrUroBpedive  Datum 

13.  Observer  A.  Word:  good.  "(I  recognized  the  meaning  of  the  word 
upon  the  fifth  exposure.)  As  the  tip  of  nur  fingers  passed  over  the  word, 
the  first  time,  I  perceived  the  letter  'd'.  This  perception  developed  as  fol- 
lows: at  the  outset  I  was  aware  only  of  indefinitely  grouped  blunt  points; 
these  points  at  once  became  airanged,  spatially,  in  terms  of  visual  imageiv, 
and  at  the  same  time  took  on  the  poorly  saturated  bhiish-grey  of  the  'd'; 
at  this  juncture  the  obscure  tactual  qualities,  which  had  at  first  appeared, 
entirely  vanished  and  the  color  of  the  tetter  persisted  alone  in  consciousness 
as  my  awareness  of  the  letter  itself.  The  second  time  I  inspected  the  word 
the  color  of  the  'd'  persisted  in  consciousness;  I  failed  to  add  any  letters 
to  my  consciousness  of  the  word;  there  only  appeared  meaningless  and 
confuised  jumbles  of  tactual  impressions  which,  as  fast  as  they  appeared, 
shifted  to  visual,  grey  imagery — my  synaesthetic  imagery  of  the  temper- 
ature of  the  paper.  But  dunng  this  second  inspection  I  anticipated  in  terms 
of  grey-bhie  color  the  'd'  at  the  end  of  the  word  and  also  in  terms  of  hurried 
eve-movement  toward  the  right  as  my  finger  was  moving  across  the  word; 
this  ^p^-blue  visual  image  was  a  small  irregular  area  of  color  localised  at 
the  nght  end  of  a  rectangular  grey  form,  which  latter  represented  the 
word  as  a  whole.  The  third  presentation  resulted  in  perceivins  the 'g**  My 
consciousness  of  the  V  developed  in  the  same  fashion  as  did  the  'd';  the 
verv  light  greenish  wmte  color  for  V  persisting  in  its  appropriate  position 
with  respect  to  the  oblonj;  block.  The  fourth  inspection  resulted  in  per- 
ceiving the  second  V,whicn  appeared  firet  as  a  meaningless  and  indefinitely 
grouped  mass  of  blunt  points;  the  pressure  qualities  at  once  shifted  to 
visualized  points,  and  then  suddenly  into  the  daric,  smudgy  black  of  the 
letter  'o'.  The  last  time  I  inspected  the  letters  m^  attention  was  being 
claimed  by  persisting  visual  imagery  of  the  three  which  had  been  perceived; 
I  was  only  non-focally  aware  of  finger  movement;  just  as  my  fin^rs 
touched  the  points  between  the  letter  'g*  and  the  second  'o'  (the  points 
which  were  to  become  the  first  'o'))  and  before  these  points  were  given  time 
to  arrange  themselves  into  the  q>atial  grouping  of  a  letter,  there  appeared 
very  suddenly  a  visual  synaesthetic  image  of  a  double  'o';  this  latter  pro- 
cess was  built  up  by  an  extension  which  grew  out  from  the  left  side  of  the 
already  existing  black  smudge  which  represented  the  second  'o';  that  is, 
this  already  existing  smudge  doubled  in  size,  forming  a  bar  instead  of  a 
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small  patch  of  darknesB.  But  no  sooner  had  this  '00'  developed  in  tenns 
of  visual  imagery  than  the  colon  for  the  single  letters  (which  had  up  to  this 
time  been  separated  by  small  interspaces  of  grey  background)  suddenly 
merged  into  a  ccmtinuously  colored  streak.  In  this  merged  visual  image, 
ccmtaining  three  colors,  my  attention  was  not  centered  upon  any  <me  par- 
ticular color,  Init  upon  the  group  of  colors  as  a  whole.  Together  with  this 
merging  of  Uie  visual  imagery  I  found  myself  having  the  nonlocal  vocal- 
motor  image:  'good'.  When  I  discovered  the  first  'o'  I  noticed  the  be- 
ginning of  a  motor  eroectation,  consisting  oi  incipient  forwutl  movements 
of  my  shoulders  and  of  increased  throat  tensions.  (I  interpreted  this 
motor  attitude  as  meaning  anticipation  of  fulfilling  the  Avfgabe  and  also 
desire  to  find  out  the  meaning  of  the  word.)  As  the  colors  of  the  w(»d 
were  merging  into  a  solid  group  I  found  myself  relaxing  bodilv.  I  dbrtinctly 
noticed  that  the  colors  began  merging  just  antecedent  to  the  appearance 
of  the  vodd-motor  'good',  and  continued  beyond  m^r  awareness  of  this 
verbal  process.  I  will  now  describe  the  merf^  mcne  in  detaiL  First  the 
color  for  the  letter  'd'  sli^tly  shifted  its  position  toward  the  left  until  its 
edges  met  and  fused  with  the  rij^t  boundary  oi  the  black  smudge  of  the  '00' ; 
then  before  this  change  in  position  had  completed  itself  the  colored  patch 
representing  'g'  flhifted  slightly  to  the  ridit  until  its  edges  fused  with  the 
left  boundfoy  of  the  '00'  smudge.  As  these  edges  fused  or  blended,  the 
colors  now  representing  the  word  as  a  whole  imperceptibly  'ran  into  (me 
another,  veiy  much.  I  suppose,  as  the  colors  of  a  spectrum.  I  was  aware 
of  the  shif tings  of  color  baore  I  attended  to  my  devdoping  motor  response. 
The  motor  attitude  itself  seemed  to  mean  anticipaticm  and  expectancy 
on  the  one  hand,  and  a  fulfillment  of  the  task  on  the  other.  The  merging 
of  the  colors  meant  to  me  a  recognition  of  the  word,  and  this  merging  was 
emphasized  by  the  vocal-motor  imagery." 

(6)  Summary  and  Interpretation  of  Introspective  Data  on  Tactual 

Presentaiiona 

Two  problems  present  themselves  with  reference  to  the  re- 
sults of  this  and  the  former  series  of  experiments.  One  consists 
of  the  significance  of  verbal  imagery  in  connection  with  A's 
synaesthetic  phenomena,  and  the  other  has  to  do  with  the 
significance  of  il's  motor  responses  in  the  development  of 
meaning. 

The  temporal  relationships  between  the  appearance  of 
verbal  imagery  and  of  synaesthetic  visual  imagery  in  this  and 
the  precedmg  series  of  experiments  indicate  that  verbal  pro- 
cesses contribute  to  the  development  of  meaning.  A  synaes- 
thetic image  is  aroused  either  by  an  auditory  or  a  tactual  stimu- 
lus; but  before  this  S3maesthetic  image  4ias  run  its  course,  0 
finds  himself  having  verbal  imagery  of  the  syllable  or  of  the 
word.  Since  the  verbal  process  is  the  syllable  or  is  the  word, 
one  would  expect  that  ordinarily  no  further  process  would  be 
necessary  for  the  development  of  meaning.  The  verbal  image 
ought  to  identify  or  to  label  the  auditoiy  or  the  tactual  per- 
ception. In  A's  case,  however,  the  verbal  image  always  remains 
non-focal.  But  invariably  the  presence  of  such  an  image  is 
directly  f oUowed  by  a  chsmge  in  the  S3maesthetic  image  toward 
greater  focality — ^the  visual  image  becomes  brighter,  more 
satiuBted,  more  permanent.   Hence  the  verbal  image  seems  to 
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be  the  cue  by  which  the  dissociated  S3maesthetic  image  is  de- 
finitized.  Further  evidence  of  this  function  of  verbal  imagery 
is  found  in  instances  in  which  a  synaesthetic  image  persists, 
alone,  after  the  original  auditory  or  tactual  stimulus  has  faded 
entirely  from  consciousness.  In  the  absence  of  such  a  non-focal 
process  as  the  persisting  but  vague  auditory  or  tactual  feature 
of  the  stimulus  word,  the  persistmg  and  now  detached  S3mae6- 
thetic  image  means  nothing.  This  fact  suggests  that  not  only 
is  meaning  the  process-aspect  of  changing  mental  contents,  but 
that  the  content  toward  which  the  shift  is  being  made  must  be- 
gin to  develop  in  the  presence  of  the  dwindling  of  the  content 
from  which  the  shift  was  made.  And  when  a  £f3rnaesthetic  image 
lingers  in  consciousness  beyond  the  duration  of  the  stimulus- 
content  which  aroused  it,  it  becomes  meaningless  the  instant 
the  non-focal  stimulus-content  entirely  vanishes.  Under  these 
conditions  A's  verbal  imagery  appears  as  a  substitute  for  the 
original  stimulus-content;  this  introduces  a  new  process-aspect, 
a  new  shift  of  attention,  now  involving  a  verbal  image  as  the 
content  away  from  which  attention  shifts;  and  the  persisting 
synaesthetic  image  is  the  content  to  which  attention  shifts. 
Thus  a  re-shifting  of  attention  toward  the  synaesthetic  con- 
tent provides  it  with  the  lost  meaning. 

The  question  arises:  does  the  verbal  content  provide  mean- 
ing to  the  persistent  synaesthetic  image,  or  does  the  existing 
synaesthetic  image  now  fimction  to  provide  meaning  to  the 
verbal  imagOi  as  it  did  to  the  original  auditory  or  tactual  stim- 
ulus? Since  the  synaesthetic  image  existed  before  the  verbal 
image  came  in,  we  assume  that  the  verbal  process  identified  the 
visual  (note,  the  visual,  momentarily,  had  no  meaning  prior  to 
the  appearance  of  the  verbal  process); but  the  verbal  process, 
in  il's  consciousness,  has  no  meaning  until  identified  by  a 
visual  synaesthetic  image;  hence,  upon  the  appearance  of  the 
verbal  process,  the  persisting  visual  process  wUch  lasts  longer 
than  the  verbal  subsequently  defines  the  verbal  process  itseUf. 
This  accounts  for  the  fact,  perhaps,  that  the  visual  synaes- 
thetic image  becomes  intensifi^  or  clarified  upon  the  appearance 
of  the  verbal  process.  It  not  only  was  identified  but  it,  in  turn, 
identified  the  process  which  had  just  identified  it.  This  inter- 
changeableness  of  stimulus  and  response  fimctions,  or  of  cause 
and  effect,  is  not  inconsistent.  Logically,  causes  and  effects  and 
stimuli  and  responses  must  be  interchangeable  to  function  at  all. 

As  to  the  second  problem — ^the  si^ificance  of  A's  bodily 
motor  responses  in  the  development  of  meaning — our  data  from 
the  present  series  of  experiments  furnish  us  with  important 
suggestions.  A  careful  study  of  W's  introspections  in  contrast 
to  il's  shows  that  the  former  reagent  lays  much  more  stress 
upon  kinaesthetic  processes  in  the  development  of  meaning 
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than  does  A.  We  have  explained  that  these  kinaesthetic  pro- 
cesses evidently  functioned  as  contents  of  recognizing  the  mean- 
ing of  a  word  or  syllable  as  it  began  to  develop.  The  meaning 
was  the  ''object"  recc^nized,  and  the  motor  response  was  the 
recognition  of  the  "object."  But  A  showed  fewer  motor  ten- 
dencies than  did  TF.  Evidently,  then,  something  aside  from 
motor  tendencies  in  A's  case  sufficed  in  the  recognition  of  mean- 
ing, once  that  meaning  began  to  develop.  We  interpret  this 
difference  between  W  and  A  to  mean  that  in  the  former  reagent 
processes  of  recognizing  meaning  are  more  explicit  or  overt, 
while  in  the  latter  reagent  these  processes  of  recognizing  are 
more  implicit;  that  is,  they  are  to  be  assumed  in  the  behavior 
of  his  S3maesthetic  imagery.  We  have  ah-eady  seen  how  in  A's 
case  synaesthetic  imagery  labels  an  antecedent  mental  content 
both  in  a  general  and  in  a  specific  manner,  thus  attentiating 
"feelings  of  familiarity."  Thus  fact  in  itself  means  that  il's 
recognitions  of  meaning  tend  to  take  place  implicitly  because 
of  his  £f3rnaesthetic  phenomena. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  as  far  as  meaning  is  concerned 
colors  and  their  behavior  alone  do  not  suffice  wh^i  a  given  train 
of  associations  terminates  in  a  synaesthetic  imaoe.  To  possess 
meaning,  A' 8  synaesthetic  colors  must  themsdfves  be  recog- 
nized, or  they  must  function  as  if  they  were  recognized.  One 
procedure  by  which  these  colors  are  recognized  wh^i  they  occur 
in  prolonged  sequences  is  by  a  shift  of  attention  from  one  color 
to  another.  The  product  of  this  shift  defines  the  antecedent 
color,  implicitly.  But  if  a  train  of  visual  associations  fails  to 
lead  to  a  further  shift  in  visual  imagery,  the  development  or  the 
course  of  meaning  is  halted.  Here  the  reagent  must  resort 
either  to  verbal  or  to  other  kinaesthetic  processes.  The  final 
color  is  then  recognized  by  means  of  a  motor  attitude.  Thus, 
as  long  as  colors  keep  changing  from  one  to  another,  meaning 
is  present  for  the  time  being,  and  whether  or  not  such  colors 
shall  suffice  to  produce  meaning  depends  upon  whether  or  not 
the  behavior  of  colors  fulfils  either  an  implicit  or  an  explicit 
Atifgabe.  Thus,  in  our  last  experiment,  colors  sufficed  not  in 
themselves  but  because  they  united  the  letters  of  the  word 
"good"  into  the  word  "good."  This  union  of  colors  satisfied 
the  Aufgabe.  In  introspection  13  the  behavior  of  colors  did  not 
satisfy  the  Avfgabe,  for  it  led  neither  to  a  further  change 
in  colors  nor  to  a  bodily  relaxation.  Hence  the  colors  meant 
nothing.  To  return,  then,  to  a  comparison  of  W  and  A,  W 
habitually  fulfils  Avfgaben  by  resorting  to  complex  motor  at- 
titudes along  with  changing  visual,  auditory,  and  other  imagery; 
A  can  fulfill  the  same  tadcs  by  juggling  visual  contents,  and 
with  less  kinaesthesis.  But  the  instant  visual  S3maesthetic 
contents  cease  to  flow,  A'&  motor  responses  come  at  once  to  the 
rescue. 
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We  can  conclude,  therefore,  that  the  behavior  of  S3mae8thetic 
phenomena  m  our  synaesthetic  reagent  is  an  adequate  substitute 
m  focal  consciousness  for  the  motor  responses  which  were 
more  important  in  our  check  reagent.  But  our  synaesthetic 
reagent  must  have  motor  responses  constantly  on  tap  in  a  case 
of  emergency.  A  careful  examination  of  his  introspective  data 
shows  that  such  motor  responses  are  constantly  on  tap  as  a  dim 
and  oftentimes  unnoticed  background.  He  attends  to  changes 
in  synaesthetic  phenomena  as  long  as  they  run  their  course; 
but  if  these  synaesthetic  images  fail  to  run  their  course,  he 
becomes  conscious  at  once  of  the  failure  of  tbe  motor  back- 
ground to  run  its  course  as  well,  il's  mental  life  is  character- 
ized by  a  synaesthetic  tendency  to  'see'  everything.  The 
motor  background  which  develops  with  the  growth  of  mean- 
ing, and  which  came  to  the  front  so  many  times  in  W's 
introspections,  is  not  noticed  by  A  for  the  same  reason  that 
auditory  or  tactual  processes  are  not  noticed.  Visual  surro- 
gates symbolize  them  all.  So  A  is  over-determined  or  predis- 
posed to  find  meaning  in  his  synaesthetic  images  rather  than 
m  motor  adjustments,  in  the  same  fashion  as  he  is  over-deter- 
mined or  predisposed  to  "see"  sounds  rather  than  to  "heio*" 
them.  But  just  as  auditory  qualities  in  his  colored  hearing 
determine  the  behavior  of  the  visual  associate,  and  operate  as  a 
necessary  backgproimd,  so  in  the  development  of  meaning  the 
motor  attitude  is  a  necessary  background  for  the  behavior  of 
detached  S3maesthetic  images. 

It  is  because  the  reagent  is  attending  to  vmud  rather  than  to 
auditory  qualities  when  he  hears  soimds  that  it  seems  as  if  he 
were  "seeing"  sounds  rather  than  "hearing"  them.  It  is  be- 
cause his  attention  is  centered  upon  visual  qualities  when  he 
calls  up  auditory  imagery  of  a  sound  that  makes  it  seem  to  the 
reagent  that  he  has  aucUtory  imagery  when  in  reality  no  audi- 
tory qualities  are  present.  And  because  his  attention  is  cen- 
tered upon  shifting  visual  contents  as  meaning  develops,  rather 
than  centered  upon  motor  contents,  he  finds  meaning  in  the 
former  rather  than  in  the  latter.  In  every  instance  the  process 
attended-to  is  the  one  which  the  reagent  interprets  as  the  bearer 
of  the  meaning.  In  every  instance  the  last  process  attended-to — 
the  last  to  run  its  course — is  interpreted  to  be  the  content  of  the 
process  of  recognizing  the  preceding  content.  Hence  A  finds 
meanings  in  motor  attitudes  only  when  visual  accompaniments 
cease  or  when  a  motor  response  terminates  a  given  series  of 
experiences. 

All  of  this  is  illustrated  by  introspection  13.  While  the 
asynaesthetic  reagent  would  probably  have  interpreted  his 
motor  attitudes  as  concerned  with  the  development  of  meaning, 
Ba  ^d  W,  A  interpreted  his  motor  responses  as  having  to  do 
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The  r«l  cot^^rir^  fniyrtion  of  «t: 
Ucc<ime>  apparem:  for  ^i;  the  appeansee  of  cgmob  ex  liie  fiisl 
ptMe  eooethmes  d^Tek^xi^c  ^M^ihatj  or  tanail  peneptioBB 
00  tbe  ooe  faai^L  ajui  '2;  the  funhn*  bchiTgr  of  ibeae  colon 
eoQsduites  diif  t«  f  rom  ODe  nKaziii^  to  azao'iher  as  forcxaraple^i 
trom  feuer-fneanmi^  to  word-oieacis^:  3  ibe  bdiaiioi  of 
tiwoe  eolon  acta  aJbo  ac  a  Rnro^ate  for  motor  un|waiwa  in 
f oeal  eoofidoosDeaB.  ac  loof  as  the  motor  phakcanna  aie  latamt 
M  an  oimotieed  baekpocmd;  (4)  sjnaeeihetie  pheaoneBa  be* 
have  in  such  faehion  that  thej  can  mean  tbe  folffanent  of  a 
tadc;  ^5)  meaningii  £ail  to  devdop  in  tbe  afaaenee  of  tbe  i 
primte  bebaTior  oif  synaesthetie  eoiors;  ^6)  I  ^ 
eoostitutes  tbe  eootext  for  meaning;  (7)  ajnacatbelic 
operate  m  a  sabstitiite  for  feeling  of  fami^LritT;  and  i'8)  sjn- 
aestbetae  imaees  label'  or  interpret'  the  'object,'  muiida^  it 
QieaningfaL 

It  is  significant  to  note  tbat  in  no  iratfancp  <fid  meaning  de- 
velop for  any  reagent  mitfl  a  motor  attitode  or  TiBiiafiaed  motor 
attitude  attended  otber  acneoiy  or  »"Mif™fcl  contents.  Hue 
fact  flospidooBly  points  to  the  condoaion  not  onfy  tbat  kin- 
aestbeas  is  an  ewentiaJ  component  of  tbe  conarhawncas  of 
meaning,  but  ako  tbat  a  motor  response  is  neeesBsry  for  tbe 
devdopment  of  meaning- 
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SERIES  OF  DIFFERENCE  TONES  OBTAINED  FROM 
TUNABLE  BARSi 


By  Paijl  Thomas  Young 


Several  years  ago  we  noticed  that  unusually  clear  and  loud 
difference  tones  could  be  obtained  by  striking  simultaneously 
two  bars  in  the  upper  octave  of  a  standard  set  of  orchestra  bells. 
Although  difference  tones  may  be  produced  throughout  the  entire 
range  of  the  instrument,  which  is  two  and  a  hatf  octaves,  they 
are  especially  distinct  in  the  region  from  6^  to  g^.  The  top  octave, 
e*  to  c^,  contains  fi^uencies  ranging  approximately  from  2000 
vd.  to  4000  vd.* 

Bars  make  an  admirable  type  of  apparatus  for  group  demon- 
strations since  they  are  easy  to  manipulate,  simple  in  construc- 
tion, and  further  since  they  make  it  possible  to  produce  series, 
musical  sequences  and  clangs  of  difference  tones.  The  resultant 
tones  are  often  more  easily  apprehended  than  the  generating 
tones  themselves.  Demonstrational  series  of  difference  tones, 
obtained  from  a  standard  set  of  orchestra  bells,  were  readily 
heard  by  groups  of  350  elementary  students  in  the  University 
of  Illinois. 

In  the  following  accoimt  we  shall  describe  (i)  series  of  differ- 
ence tones  obtained  from  a  standard  set  of  orchestra  bells,  and 
(2)  tunable  bars  arranged  for  experimental  study  and  for  the 
demonstration  of  difference  tones. 

^From  the  Psychological  Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois. 

*It  is  interesting  to  note  that  Ellis,  translating  Helmholtz,  uses  tones 
in  this  region  for  the  demonstration  of  difference  tones.  He  writes:  "I 
have  found  that  combinational  tones  can  be  made  quite  audible  to  a  hun- 
dred people  at  once,  by  means  of  two  flageolet  fifes  or  whistles,  blown  as 
strongly  as  possible.  I  choose  very  close  dissonant  intervals  because  the 
great  depth  of  the  low  tone  is  much  more  striking,  being  very  far  below 
anything  that  can  be  touched  by  the  instrument  itself.  Thus  g' ' ' '  being 
loudly  soimded  on  one  file  by  an  assistant.  I  give  f  ' '  %  when  a  deep 
tone  IS  instantly  heard  which,  if  the  interval  were  pure,  would  be  g,  and  is 
sufificiently  near  to  ^  to  be  recognized  as  extremely  deep.  As  a  second 
experiment  the  g  ' ' ' '  being  held  as  before,  I  give  first  f'^'ift  and  then 
e  ^' ' '  in  succession.  If  the  intervals  were  pure  the  combinational  tones 
would  jump  from  ^  to  c  ' ',  and  in  reality,  the  jump  is  very  neariy  the  same 
and  ouite  appreciable."  Hehociholts,  H.  L.  f.,  On  the  SenscUunu  of  Tone, 
etc.,  Mils  trans.,  1895,  153. 

38s 
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/.  Difference  Tones  Obtained  from  Orchestra  Bells.  Table 
I  shows  the  approximate  pitch  of  difference  tones  obtained  by 
combining  pairs  of  bars  in  the  top  octave,  e*  to  c^,  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  pitch  of  the  difference  tones  has  been  estimated  on 
the  assumption  that  the  intervals  are  just,  while,  as  a  fact,  they 
are  intervals  of  an  equally  t^npered  scale.  Tnis  means  that 
the  actual  pitches  will  in  some  cases  be  higher  and  in  other 
cases  lower  than  the  values  indicated  in  the  table. 

TABLE  I* 
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^Difference  tones  produced  by  minor  and  major  sixths  have  been  omit- 
ted from  the  table,  since  these  intervals  were  found  to  generate  simidtan- 
eous  first  and  second  order  difference  tones.  This  corresponds  to  the 
findings  of  Krueger,  Meyer,  and  others  (references  at  close  of  this  PM)6r). 
For  purposes  of  preliminary  demonstration  it  seemed  best  not  to  compli- 
cate mattes  through  the  introduction  of  higher  order  difference  tones. 

We  might  add  that  P  combined  with  /#>,  and  also  fijf  combined  with 
0*,  which  are  the  lowest  bars  upon  our  instrument,  yield  unusually  clear 
summation  tones.  The  tone  of  the  first  combination  can  readily  be  heard 
as  higher  than  that  of  the  second. 

Difference  tones  exaggerate  the  defects  of  equal  t^nperament. 
Since  the  pitch  of  the  difference  tone  equals  the  absolute  vibra- 
tion difference  between  the  generators,  a  small  change  of  one 
of  the  generators,  say  n  vibrations,  makes  a  greater  relative 
change  in  the  difference  tone.' 

The  interval  c* — c#*,  for  example,  does  not  correspond  to  the  just 
ratio  15/16  but  to  a  ratio  sliaditly  short  of  this,  84/89.  If  the  ratio  were 
just,  the  difference  tone  womd  he  four  octaves  below  the  c#*  oenerato.r 
It  is  found  to  be  flat.  In  general,  the  semitone,  tone,  minor  third,  and 
fifth  are  too  short  in  an  equaUy  tempered  scale:  the  major  third,  fourth, 
and  tritone  are  too  long.  (Calculated,  €.g,  from  data  in  Helmholts,  op. 
a«.,  Appendix,  455^456.) 
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We  list  below  some  of  the  series  of  difference  tones  which 
are  useful  for  demonstrational  purposes. 

(i)  By  keeping  a  constant  interval  between  the  generators 
— as  a  semitone,  a  tone,  a  minor  third,  a  major  third,  a  fourth, 
a  tritone,  or  a  fifth —  and  by  varying  the  generators  themselves 
up  and  down  the  register,  musical  scales  and  simple  melodies 
can  be  produced  in  the  difference  tones.  If,  while  playing  a 
melody,  one  att^npts  to  change  the  interval  between  the  gen- 
erators, the  disturbances  which  are  due  to  t^nperament  are  at 
once  apparent;  but  so  long  as  one  works  with  a  constant  in- 
terval, the  difference  tones  have  the  correct  tempered  ratios 
among  themselves  (provided  the  instrument  be  in  tune). 

Chromatic  series  of  difference  tones,  produced  by  generators 
which  remain  in  a  constant  ratio,  are  to  be  found  along  the 
diagonals  of  Table  I.  For  example,  the  following  series  of 
generators  gives  a  chromatic  series  of  difference  tones: 

GeneratOTi    c#«<i«(ir««/*/#«a*rt*«*o«*«>*         <^ 
Generator  2   (^     <^  d^      (2#«e«      P     f^   g^     g^  o^      a#*       M 

By  running  down  the  instrument  in  semitones  the  series  of 
difference  tones  becomes  constantly  lower  and  fainter  and  is 
nearly  inaudible  in  the  region  of  <?.  The  loudest  difference 
tones  are  obtained  near  the  region  from  e^  to  g^.  This  region, 
according  to  Helmholtz,^  contains  tones  which  are  re§nforcea 
by  the  natural  resonance  of  the  ear.  Generating  tones  above 
this  critical  region  do  not  produce  as  loud  difference  tones  as 
those  within  the  region  or  near  it.  It  is  a  fact  of  considerable 
theoretical  importance  that  the  loudest  difference  tones  are  pro- 
duced from  generators  which  receive  natural  resonance  from 
the  ear.  We  hope  that  further  observations  will  be  made  upon 
this  point. 

(2)  A  descending  series  of  difference  tones  may  be  produced 
from  an  ascending  series  of  generators,  or  vice  versa.  The  con- 
dition underlying  such  a  series  is  that  the  absolute  vibration 
difference  decrease  (or  increase)  as  the  generators  ascend  (or 
descend).  The  following  series  produces  descending  difference 
tones  from  ascending  generators  or,  when  played  in  the  reverse 
order,  ascending  difference  tones  from  descending  generators: 

Generator  i    a*      a)t*      M      c^ 

Generator  2  P       n^        a*      M 


^Helmholts,  op.  €iL^  116,  179. 
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(3)  A  constant  upper  generatcH'  combined  with  a  des- 
cending lower  generator  gives  an  ascending  series  of  difference 
tones;  played  in  the  reverse  wder,  a  deseeding  series.  Fol- 
lowing is  an  examfde: 

Geiient<vi     <*     <^       d       <*       ^      ^      c* 
Geiient<H>2     ¥     ail^    a^      P#*     f*      fV     f* 

A  constant  lower  generator  comlnned  with  an  ascending  up- 
per generator  gives  an  ascending  series  of  difference  tones; 
play^  in  the  reverse  order,  a  descending  series.  Following  is 
an  example: 

Geneiatori     fT     H*     gP     o*      aP    ¥      c* 
Genenlori     f*      J*    f*      f*      f*      f^      f* 

Series  of  difference  tones  ot  approximately  constant  pitch 
(which  would  be  of  identical  iHtch  were  the  intervals  just)  may 
be  obtained  f  rcHU  ascending  or  descending  series  of  generators. 
Reference  to  Table  I  shows  that  the  same  difference  tone  is  pro- 
duced by  the  following  combinations  ot  generating  tones: 

Geiient<vi     /*  a*  c* 

Generators     e*  /*  a* 

(4)  Leaps  of  approximately  an  octave  (based,  not  upcm 
Table  I,  but  upon  actual  tests  with  equally  tempered  intervals) 
may  be  produced  by  the  following  sequences: 


Qenentor  I     fit       t 
Qenentor  3     /•        /■ 


Tones  approximately  in  the  ratio  4 15 :6  may  be  obtained  from 
the  foUowing  generators: 


Generator  i      /■     ^      a* 
Generators      e*     e*       e* 


(i*     d*      <J* 


€^     aP     ¥ 


II.  Tunable  Bars  for  Experimenlal  Study,  and  for  the  Demon- 
stration of  Difference  Tones.  In  order  to  make  an  apparatus 
capable  of  delicate  adjustment  and  accurate  control,  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  use  of  equally 
tempered  intervals — difficulties  which  are  inevitable  with 
orchestra  bells  and  which  are  magnified  in  the  difference  tones 
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— ^we  have  made  use  of  the  tunable  bar,  previously  described.* 
Round  top  steel  bars  were  obtained*  and  slotted  from  one  end 
to  the  nodal  line,  which  is  approximately  .  22  of  the  length  of  the 
bar  from  each  end.  In  this  slot  we  placed  a  bolt  (1/16  inch 
diameter,  %  inch  length)  which  carries  a  lock-nut.  The  bolt 
may  be  moved  along  the  slot  and  clamped  at  any  point.  This 
arrangement  makes  accurate  tuning  possible. 

We  found  that,  by  striking  a  bu*  on  the  rounded  edgei  two 
vibratory  components  were  produced  and  also  their  first  differ- 


FiqurbI 

encejtone.  Figure  I  represents  the  cross-section  of  a  bar  in 
the  center  of  its  length.  If  the  hammer  strike  at  a  point  Ay 
a  tone  is  produced  whose  frequency  varies  directly  as  the  thick- 
ness ABj  and  a  blow  at  C  produces  a  tone  whose  frequency 

•Young,  P.  T.,  Tunable  Bars,  and  Some  Demonstrations  with  a 
Simple  Bar  and  a  Stethoscope.    Psythol,    Bull.,  191 8,  15,  293  f. 

Dr.  C.  R.  Griffith  has  called  our  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  tone  of 
vibrating  bars  is  intensified  by  bringing  a  metal  or  cardboard  funnel  over 
the  center.  Although  this  fimnel  may  act  in  part  as  a  resonator,  its  chief 
function  is  probably  to  reduce  the  interference  of  the  opposite-phase  trains 
of  sound  waves  which  arise  simultaneously  from  the  center  and  ends  of 
the  bar.  Intensification  by  means  of  a  funnel  is  simpler  than  intensification 
with  a  stethoscope,  the  method  which  we  have  previously  used.  We  might 
add  that  tunable  bars  have  proved  satisf actoiy  for  the  study  of  beats  in 
the  elementary  laboratoiy. 

*The  bars  were  purchased,  at  $1.00  a  bur,  from  J.  C.  Deagan  Co., 
Ravenswood  and  Berteau  Aves.,  Chicago.  The  heavy  metal  hammers, 
necessary  for  striking  the  bars,  cost  60  cents. 

The  bars  have  a  cross-section  of  i.i  x  2.6  cm.  and,  after  tuning,  the 
following  lengths,  in  cm.: 

Frequency  of  Bar  2600  2700  2800  3000  3200  3400  3600  3800 
Length  14. i     13.5    13.4    13.0    12.6    12.3    11. 9    11. 6 
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limit  our  frequencies  to  those  within  the  ratio  of  a  fifth,  2:3 
(we  have  actually  stepped  over  this  limit  a  bit).  The  fifth 
selected  lies  in  the  region  where  difference  tones  are  loudest, 
i.e.,  in  the  neighborhood  of  e^  to  g^. 

The  following  demonstrations  may  be  readily  made  with 
the  tunable  bars. 

(i)  Difference  tones  of  the  same  pitch  may  be  produced 
from  generators  of  different  frequencies.  If,  for  escample,  we 
strike  any  two  adjacent  bars,  disregarding  the  variable  and  the 
2700  bar,  we  hear  a  difference  tone  of  200  vd.  Similarly  differ- 
ence tones  of  400,  600,  800,  and  1000  can  be  produced  by  several 
different  combinations  of  bars  (Table  II).  The  2700  bar  makes 
it  possible  to  obtain  a  difference  tone  of  100  vd.  at  two  places, 
and  also  it  gives  the  series:  100,  300,  500,  700,  900  and  iioo. 

(2)  The  lowest  bar  of  the  series  is  provided  with  a  thumb- 
nut  and  a  load  which  is  somewhat  greater  than  that  of  the  other 
bars,  so  that  it  may  be  varied  continuously  from  2600  vd.  down 
to  2500.  If  combined  with  the  2600  bar,  it  yields  a  continuous 
series  of  difference  tones  from  o  to  100  vd.  If  the  variable  bar 
is  combined  successively  with  the  2600,  2700  and  2800  bars,  a 
continuous  series  of  difference  tones  from  o  to  300  vd.  can  be 

f produced.  This  type  of  apparatus  is  admirable  for  stud3ring  the 
ower  limit  of  difference  tones  and  for  other  similar  problems. 
It  would  be  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to  construct  a  series 
of  tunable  bars  which  would  yield  a  continuous  series  of  differ- 
ence tones  from  o  to  1200  vd.  or  above. 

TABLE  m 


Ratios 

DiFFBRBNGB  T0NX8 

Qbnsratobs 

I 

50 

2550 

2600 

2 

100 

2600 

2700 

3 

150 

2550 

2700 

4 

200 

2600 

2800 

5 

250 

2550 

2800 

6 

300 

2700 

3000 

I 

100 

2700 

2800 

2 

200 

2800 

3000 

3 

300 

2700 

3000 

4 

400 

2800 

3200 

5 

500 

2700 

3200 

6 

600 

2800 

3400 

I 

200 

2600 

2800 

2600 

3800 

2 

^ 

2600 

3000 

2800 

3800 
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(3)  Series  of  difference  tones,  having  the  simple  ratios 
1:2:3^^:5:6  may  be  readily  produced.  Table  III  shows  three 
such  series,  the  first  being  obtained  by  setting  the  variable 
bar  at  2550  vd.  If  we  call  a  tone  of  50  vd.  C,  then  the  following 
sequence  may  be  produced  by  combining  the  tones  shown  in 
Table  III: 

C  c  g  c'  «'  g'  c"  e"  g"  c' "  e" '  g" ' 
Here  is  a  musical  sequence  extending  through  four  and  a  half 
octaves  produced  by  nine  bars  whose  frequencies  are  all  in- 
cluded within  the  interval  of  a  minor  sixth. 

(4)  Musical  clan^,  made  up  of  difference  tones,  may  be 
produced  by  striking  simultaneously  or  in  rapid  succession  bars 
which  give  only  the  small  ratio  numbers  (i,  2,  3,  4,  5,  6).  Table 

TABLE  IV 

Clang  No.  i    Ban  2600    2800    3000    3200    3400    3600    3800 
Difference  tones:  200,  6  times;  400,  5  times;  600,  4  times;  800,  3  times; 
1000,  2  times;   1200,  i  time. 

Clang  No.  2    Ban    2600    2700    2800    3000    3200 
Difference  tones:  100,  2  times;  200,  3  times;  300,  i  time;  400,  2  times; 
500,  I  time;  600,  i  time. 

Clang  No.  3    Ban    2550    2600    2700    2800 

Difference  tones:  50,  i  time;  100,  2  times;  150,  i  time;  200,  i  time;  250 
I  time. 

IV  shows  three  such  clangs.  If  one  play  successively  these  three 
clangs  in  the  order  i,  2,  3,  a  series  of  musical  chords  will  be 
heai3,  each  one  deeper  in  pitch  and  richer  than  the  preceding. 
It  should  be  remembered  that  to  produce  a  musicaJ  clang  of 
difference  tones  the  ^nerators  themselves  must  stand  in  such 
simple  numerical  ratios  as  13:14:15:16:17:18:19  or  26:27:28:30 
or  51:52:54:56.  We  have  calcidated  that  with  comparativdy 
few  bars  it  is  possible  to  get  a  complete  scale  of  difference  tones 
in  Just  temperament,  and  also  from  the  same  bars  to  produce 
difference  tone  clangs  related  as  tonic  to  dominant,  or  as  tonic  to 
subdominant. 

If  the  bars  are  struck  energetically,  the  clang  has  a  piercing 

auality  which  may  be  almost  painful^  and  which  is  localized  in 
lie  ear.  When  the  bars  are  played  hghtly,  or  with  a  moderate 
blow  of  the  hammer,  the  musical  chord  is  rich,  full  and  true 
while  the  total  clang  is  very  bright,  on  accoimt  of  the  loudness 
and  high  pitch  of  the  generators.  Difference  tone  clangs  are 
agreeable  and,  we  believe,  are  not  without  musical  value. 
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N.B.  The  C.  H.  Stoeltins  Co.,  3037-3047  Carroll  Ave.,  Chicago,  are 
manufacturing  sets  of  bars  of  the  sort  described  in  the  present  paper  for 
the  demonstration  and  experimental  eindy  of  difference  tones.  Alao  they 
are  preparing  differential  bars  for  work  with  beats  and  the  tonal  DL  (see 
foot-note  5).    At  the  present  time  no  price  can  be  mentioned. 
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THE   HYDROGEN   ION   CONCENTRATION   OF  THE 
MIXED  SALIVA  CONSIDERED  AS  AN  INDEX  OF  FATI- 
GUE AND  OF  EMOTIONAL  EXCITATION,  AND   AP- 
PLIED  TO  A  STUDY  OF  THE  METABOLIC 
ETIOLOGY  OF  STAMMERING* 


By  HsNRT  E.  Starr 

Psychology  today  is  finding  in  reflex  arcs  and  reaction  pat- 
terns definite  foundationnstones  such  as  chemistry  obtained  in 
the  concepts  of  atom  and  molecule.  Behind  the  simple  reflex, 
however,  as  well  as  behind  the  more  complex  performance,  we 
find  as  prime  determinants  the  amount  of  ener^  at  the  disposal 
of  the  mdividual  and  his  degree  of  excitabihty.  fkiergy  and 
excitability,  mutual  interdependents  to  a  considerable  extent, 
condition  both  quality  and  quantity  of  performance,  even  when 
the  latter  appears  to  the  imanalytical  to  be  determined  solely 
by  motivation.  And  what  is  ''motivation",  that  mysterious 
''mover"  which  the  dualists  call  "soul",  manifesting  itself  in 
hope  and  fear,  desire  and  aversion,  love  and  hate, — a  laby- 
rinthine complexus  of  interacting  instincts,  emotions,  apper- 
ceptive residua,  and  bodily  tone?  May  it  not  be  considered  as 
the  resultant  harmony  or  discord  of  the  play,  energetic  or 
feeble,  anabolic  or  catabolic,  of  metabolism  upon  anatomical 
structm^? — ^harmony  or  "normality",  if  it  blends  with  the  en- 
vironment; discord  or  "abnormality,"  if  the  pitch  be  too  high 
or  too  low? 

I  have  rooken  of  motivatimi  as  the  resultant  of  the  pla^  of  physiological 
processes.  I  do  not  insist  upon  that  as  a  final  mechanistic  ddmtioo.  For 
the  purposes  of  this  study  1  am  quite  willing  to  accept  as  a  working  hy- 
pothesis that  the  physiolo|gical  processes  are  the  result  of  piychical  stim- 
uli. That  a  misbehaving  fiver  may  spoil  one's  temper,  or  wat  a  chronic 
ill-temper  may  affect  the  liver,  may  eit^ier  or  both  be  tritely  true.  What 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  call  especial  attenti<m  to  is  the  fact  that  even  moti- 
vation, that  most  psychical  of  psychological  processes,  is  correlated  with 
or  paiallels  metabolism.  Correlation  of  behavior  with  bodily  tone  is 
obvious  in  any  performance.  Efficiency,  intellect,  intelligence,  all  are 
being  measured  today  by  means  of  standardised  tests,  as  a  result  of  whidi 
the  psychological  exammer  grades  the  performer  on  a  relative  scale,  more 
or  less  accurately, — the  deg^  of  accuracy  depending  primarily  upon  the 
psychological  diagnostic  ability  of  the  examiner.  It  is  patent  even  here, 
however,  that  bodily  tone,  energy  at  the  disposal  of  the  performer,  ex- 
citability, and  general  motivational  attitude  of  the  subject  determine  to 
some  extent  the  amount  of  product  he  will  turn  out  in  a  unit  of  time,  his 
ability  to  put  to  use  knowledge  already  acquired,  his  ability  to  solve  what 

^From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  and  Clinic  and  the  Robert  Hare 
Chemical  Laboratory  of  the  Medical  School,  University  of  Penn^lvania. 
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is  for  him  a  new  problem.*  In  every  instance  the  physiological  factor  is 
evident.  We  may  cling  to  the  subterfuge  of  psychophysical  parallelism, 
admit  no  interaction  between  the  mental  and  the  phymcal,  regard  them  as 
such  absolutely  distinct  eateries  that  nothing  of  either  can  stand  in  a 
causal  relation  to  anything  m  the  other.  But  we  must  admit  that  the 
parallelism  is  frequently  so  close  that  between  the  lines  there  is  scarce 
the  width  of  Omar's  false  from  true  dividing  hair. 

Avoiding  anything  of  a  controversial  nature,  however,  it  is  sufficient 
to  note  that  the  physiological  may  serve  as  an  index  of  the  psychologicaL 
This  was  pointed  out  by  Bell  in  his  "Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  £x- 
pressi<m/'  and  the  thesid  was  subeecjuently  developjsd  more  scientificalljr 
by  Darwin  in  his  study  of  "£]q>re88ion  of  the  Emotions  in  Man  and  Am- 
mals."  It  is,  in  fact,  the  initial  premise  of  the  psychological  examiner  who 
observes  a  performance  and  interprets  it  in  terms  of  thought,  intellect, 
intelliffenoe,  etc.  And  if  psychologists  todav  are  able  thus  to  diagnose  the 
mentiu  conditions  by  observing  gross  bodily  movements,  whai  finesse  they 
would  gain  by  the  employment  of  tests  indicating  quickly  and  accurately 
the  metabolic  status,  aegree  of  emotional  stress,  and  energy  at  the  disposal 
of  the  individual,  irrespective  of  any  attempts  at  malingering  or  excessive 
performance  on  the  part  of  the  subject,  manifesting  themsSves  in  overt 
acts  difficult  of  interpretaticm  by  a  purely  psychological  procedure.  Qucti 
indices^  obviously,  will  have  to  be  developed  along  the  lines  of  the  science 
which  IS  employee!  for  purposes  of  metabolic  diagnosis,  i.  e.,  of  physiological 
chemistry.  Physiology  is  the  connecting  link  between  psychology  and 
chemistry.  We  need  not  go  so  far  as  to  assert  that  psychology  is  a  'refined 
physiology."  We  need  simply  to  reocMpiize  the  fact  that  the  physiological 
parallels  the  piychological  and  is  inmcated  by  the  chemistry  of  the  in- 
dividual. 

In  this  connection  Pawlow*  merits  special  mention  as  having  first 
repmted  the  effect  of  purely  psychical  stimuli  upon  the  digestive  glands 
resulting  in  chemical  differentiation  of  secretion.  Cannon's  woric  on  the 
adrenals  is  a  chemical  study  of  the  great  emotives:  pain,  hunger,  fear, 
and  rage.^^  Crile's  interesting  and  important  attempt  to  portray  man  as 
an  "adaptive  mechanism"*  would  give  to  human  benavior  the  foundaticm 
of  a  chemically  activated  kinetic  system^  consisting  of  brain,  thyroid, 
adrenals,  liver  and  muscles.  Sajous,*  Laignel-Lavastine,^  and  other  in- 
vestigators of  the  internal  secretions  have  proved  that  the  metabolism 
of  the  ductless  glands  is  the  chief  etiological  factor  in  many  "mental"  con- 
ditions. 

Meanwhile,  particularly  along  the  lines  of  oolorimetry  and  nephelo- 
metiy,  physiological  chemistiy  has  been  rapidly  developing  an  ever  more 
delicate  and  accurate  technique  for  the  detection  and  determination  of 
the  products  of  metabolism.  This  is  especially  notable  in  the  field  of 
hydrogen  ion  determination,  thanks  largely  to  the  woricof  S0renson  Palmer 
and  Henderson,  Clark  and  Lube,  and  Cullen  and  Van  Slyke.   The  time 

^Definitions  respectively  of  efficiency,  intellect  and  intelligence,  adapted 
from  Witmer,  Reference  Book  in  Clim(»d  Psychology  and  for  Diagnostic 
Teaching,  Psychological  Clinic,  May  15,  1919. 

*Pawlow,  J.  P.,  The  Woric  of  the  Digestive  Glands.  Trans,  by  W.  H. 
Thompson.    Londcm,   1902. 

KJannon,  W.  B.,  Bodily  Changes  in  Pain,  Hunger,  Fear  and  Rage. 
New  York,  1915. 

•Crile,  G.  W.,  Man— An  Adaptive  Mechanism.  N.  Y.,  1916. 

*8ajous,  C.  E.  de  M.,  The  Internal  Secretions  and  the  Princifto 
of  Medicine.   Phila.,  1903. 

^Laignel-Lavastine,  ML  The  Internal  Secretions  and  the  Nervous 
System.   New  Yoric  and  Washington,  1919. 
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k  ripe  for  the  sppiK:&tiao  of  the  cnet  fthoiii  of  < 
proLktDfi  of  metAboiiflm  eoDdnioaiii^  'or  mdirmnng.'' 
pSTch^^corKal  efaexnistiT  m  doe,  frooi  wiiich  bbj  nhnatehr  be  < 
ft  'dxnie^  psycbokiQr. 

The  material  to  be  employed  for  rhemifal 
related  whh  mental  diagnnws,  obtainable  from  a  firing  hnman, 
may  be  the  blood,  urine,  faeees,  gastric  juice,  or  salrra.  As  a 
means  of  investigating  the  meiabcdism  of  an  indrridiial  the 
blood  appears  most  admiraUe,  in  that  it  is  itself  TirtoaDy  filing 
tisBoe  dL  the  organism  and  carries  the  secretions,  hormones, 
end-products  of  digestion,  etc  Unfortunately,  the  popular 
fear  of  bleeding  wo(2d  no  doubt  militate  against  the  osefidDesB 
of  Uood-tests  as  routine  dinical  methods  <rf  p63rcfaological  diag- 
nosis, and  the  fear  reaction  per  m  might  so  aher  the  blood  as  to 
render  it  of  no  diagnostic  value  with  regard  to  the  motxTational 
or  emotional  «<afti«  quo.  The  urine  is  accessible  more  readily 
and  in  greater  quantity  than  is  the  blood.  But  it  represents 
the  waste-products  taken  from  the  blood  by  the  kidneys  and, 
in  many  cases,  altered  in  transit.  As  sudi  it  is  not  a  direct  index 
of  immediate  metabolic  condition  sudi  as  manifests  itsdf  in 
more  or  less  transient  mental  or  psychical  states.  (Of  course  the 
general  metabolic  conditi<xi  of  tiie  body  may  be  frequently  in- 
ferred from  these  waste-products.)  The  faeces,  apart  from  tiie 
fact  that  Uiey  obviously  would  nevo-  become  widely-employed 
clinical  material,  are  contaminated  fay  undigested  food,  and 
wouM  fumidi  no  index  of  material  assimilated  and  thus  affect- 
ing the  eocMiomy,  without  an  accurate  |Heliminary  analysis  of 
the  food  ingested.  Nch-  would  they  be  of  value  as  incfices  of 
transient  emoticmal  states,  etc.  To  the  gastnc  juice  and  stom- 
ach-contents objections  may  be  raised  similar  to  those  advanced 
with  respect  to  the  faeces. 

There  remains  the  saliva.  This  fluid  is  constantly  bdng 
secreted,  swallowed,  and  passed  throu^  tiie  physiological  cyde. 
It  may  be  readily  collected  fcH-  examination  at  all  times  and 
places.  It  may  be  regarded  practical^  as  transformed  |»oto- 
plasm  of  the  secreting  cell,  with  admixture  of  salts  and  other 
substances  virtually  (Galyzed  from  the  Uood,  and  affected  to  a 
greater  oi  lesser  degree  by  the  conditions  obtaining  in  the  oral 
cavity  and  by  the  constituents  of  the  ^veolar  air.  "nie^andsof 
secretion  have  abundant  neural  connecticMis  with  both  the 
cranial  and  the  S3rmpathetic  nervous  systems.  Thus  61  the 
three  principal  sets  of  sfdivary  ^ands--suUingual,  submax- 
illary and  parotid — each  one  is  iimervated  by  both  cranial  and 
sympathetic  nerves.  The  chorda  tympani  connects  with  the 
submaxillary  and  suUingual  ^ands.  The  auriculo-temporal 
bnmch  oi  the  trifacial  nerve  supplies  the  parotid.  As  to  the 
sympathetic  fibres,  to  quote  Ilscbsr,*  they  ''are  derived  in  the 

•Fischer,  M.  H.,  The  Physiolosy  oC  Alimoitatioii.  New  York,  1907. 
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main  from  the  second,  third  and  fourth  thoracic  nerves,  which, 
after  passing  into  the  sympathetic  chain,  ascend  to  the  superior 

cervical  ganglion,   from   which   nerve  fibres are 

given  off  that,  after  following  the  external  carotid  artery,  are 
finally  distributed  to  the  various  salivary  ^ands."  The  amount 
and  composition  of  the  secretion  of  a  given  ^and  vary  ac- 
cording to  the  nerve  stimulated,  as  noted  particularly  by  Heid- 
enhain  and  by  Langley.  In  his  everyday  experience  the  clinical 
psychologist  observes  the  drooling  of  the  idiot,  and  frequently 
the  dry  mouth  of  fear,  the  latter  being  especially  exemplified 
by  the  well-known  Clunese  "ordeal  of  rice."  Thus  the  saliva 
suggests  itself  as  a  possible  index  of  metabolic  conditions  mani- 
festing themselves  in  mental  or  emotional  states. 

That  the  salivary  compositicm  imd  reaction  vary  in  health  and  dis- 
ease has  been  reported  by  various  inve8ti|;ator8.  Almost  a  century  ago 
(1835)  Donne  noted  that  the  saliva  was  acid  to  litmus  in  certain  diseases, 
induoing  encephalitis,  whereas  he  regarded  it  as  normally  alkaline.*  Today 
Kirk  is  the  foremost  protagonist  of  the  diagnostic  value  of  the  saliva, 
especially  with  reference  to  metabolic  factors  in  the  etiology  of  dental 
caries,^*  and  his  kindly  advice  has  been  a  distinct  aid  in  the  present 
research. 

When,  early  in  1920,  the  Directors  of  the  Psychological  Laboratory  and 
Clinic  of  this  university  asked  the  writer  as  to  the  f easibilitv  of  employing 
the  salivary  reaction  as  an  adjunct  in  clinical  psychological  diagnosis,  his 
first  step  was  a  survey  of  the  biochemical  literature  bearing  upon  the 
problem."  He  found  that  while  manv,  and  contradictory,  findings  had 
been  reported  as  to  the  alkalinity  and  acidity  of  the  mixed  saliva  under 
various  conditions,  much  of  the  work  had  be^  of  the  crude  litmus  paper 
type.  The  more  carefully  conducted  examinations  had  been  made  prin- 
cipallv  by  titrational  quantitative  methods,  in  which  field  the  wonc  of 
Gies  has  been  most  intensive."  In  titrational  quantitative  determinations 
the  degree  of  acidity  or  alkalinity  reported  expresses  conversely  the  quan- 
tity of  alkali  or  acid  required  to  be  added  to  a  definite  quantity  of  the 
"unknown''  (in  this  instance  the  saliva)  in  order  to  render  the  resultant 
solution  neutral.  The  saliva,  however,  is  an  amphoteric  liquid,  i.  e.,  within 
certain  limits  it  will  act  as  an  alkali  to  neutralize  acids  or  as  an  acid  to 
neutralize  alkalis.  Consequently  titrational  methods  give  no  direct  de- 
termination of  the  status  quo  of  the  intensity  factor  of  the  "acidity,"  which 
arises  from  the  quantity  of  ionic  hydrogen  present  in  the  solution.  More 
recent  chemical  researeh  in  various  biolo^cal  fields,  however,  has  resulted 
in  the  discovery  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration is  a  greater  determinant  of  certain  life  phenomena  than  is 
titratable  acidity.  That  is,  the  quantity  of  ionic  hydrogen  present  in  a 
given  volume  of  the  solution  under  examination  is  frequently  a  more  im- 
portant biological  factor  than  is  the  quantity  of  hydn^n  which  may  be 
replaced  in  the  course  of  titration  with  an  alkali. 

It  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  note  here  that  a  hydrogen  ion  is  an  atom 
of  hydrogen  bearing  a  sinde  positive  electric  charge;  i.  e.,  it  b  a  univalent 
anion.  A  hydroxyl  ion  (0H~)  is  a  chemical  radicalbearing  a  single  negative 

*Donne,  A.,  Arch,  gtfUr,  de  Med,,  May  1835. 
"Kirk,  E.  C,  The  Dental  Review,  May  1903. 

"For  a  review  of  the  biochemical  literature,  see  Starr,  H.  E.,  Bio- 
chemical Studies  of  Human  Mixed  Saliva.   I. 
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electric  charge;  i.  e,,  it  is  a  univalent  cation.  When  a  substance  la  dia- 
solved,  it  dinociates  to  a  neater  or  leaser  extent  into  anions  and  cations. 
Thus  in  the  case  of  water  (HtO)  itself  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  dissocia- 
tion, as  expressed  by  the  equation:  HOH  A^  H ++0H".  The  lines  of  the 
equality  sign  are  arrow-tipped  in  opposite  directions  to  indicate  that  the  re- 
action IS  reversible.  The  ratio  of  the  product  of  the  concentrations  of  the 
anions  and  cations  to  the  concentrations  of  the  undissociated  molecular 
portion  is  a  constant  for  a  given  salt  in  a  given  scdvent  at  a  given  tem- 
perature. Thus,  if 

"Concentration  of  ani<m, 
—concentration  of  cation, 
(AC)  "Concentration  of  undissociated  molecules, 
Kaa  constant, 
then  (A)  X  (C)     ^ 

I  pure  wa 
i  (OH-).  1 
hence 


(A)-c 
(C)-c 


(AC) 

In  pure  water,  hydrogen  furnishes  the  anion  (H+)  and  hydroxvl  the 
cati<m  (0H-),  while  HOH  is  the  formula  of  the  undissociated  molecule, 


(H+)x(OH-)^^ 
(HOH)         ^ 

Pure  water,  however,  is  so  ali^tly  dissociated  [i,  e.,  (HOH)  is  so 
extremely  great  in  proportion  to  (H  +)  x  (OH")]  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  we  may  discard  the  denominator,  substitute  anotJier  constant 
(kw).  and  write  our  equation  as: 

(H+)  X  (OH"')-kw.  Here  (H+)  represents  the  (mantity  of  ionic 
hydrogen  and  (OH  )  the  quantity  of  hydroxyl  ions.  By  electrometrio 
detenmnations  it  has  been  found  that  for  perfectly  pure  neutral  water 
at  21®  C.  the  value  of  kw  is  lo-^^;  and  as  in  a  neutral  solution  there  must 
be  an  equal  quantity  of  hydrogen  ions  and  of  hydroxyl  ions,  it  follows  that 
I  liter  of  pure  neutral  water  contains  lo"^  grams  of  each  kind  of  icms. 
Consequently  if,  at  21®  C,  a  solution  contains  less  than  lo"*  gms.  of 
H  ions  per  liter,  it  contains  more  than  10-^  gms.  of  OH  ions  per  liter, 
and  is  therefore  ''alkaline.''  Conversely,  if  it  contains  more  than  lo*' 
gms.  of  H  ions  per  liter,  it  must  contain  less  than  lo"^  gms.  of  OH  ions 
per  liter,  and  is  therefore  "acid."  Or,  perhaps  more  simply,  if  a  solutimi 
contains  more  H+  ions  than  OH"  ions,  it  is  called  "acid^';  if  it  contains 
more  OH  ions  than  H  ions,  it  is  called  "alkaline."  But  whether  acid  or 
alkaline  it  must  contain  some  H  ions,  and  consequently  we  may  scale  all 
solutions  in  terms  of  greater  or  lesser  hydrogen  ion  concentration.    As 

S0renson  pointed  out,  log  to/^x  may  be  used  to  express  a  given  hydrogen 
ion  (H  ion,  or  hydrion)  concentration  in  lieu  of  (H+).  He  suggested  for 
this  the  symbol  P^.  This  S^renson  negative  logarithmic  notaticm,  as 
it  has  been  termed,  is  now  quite  widely  adopted,  the  symbol  having  been 
simplified,  however  to  pH.  Thus  a  H  ion  concentration  of  lo"^  is  writ- 
ten simply  as  pH  7.00.  Or,  for  example,  a  solution  of  acetic  acid,  con- 
taining 6.0  grams  of  acetic  acid  per  hter,  has  a  H  ion  concentration  of 
1.36  X  io-»  which  equals  lo'*'"'"*  or  lo"**'*'.  and  which  may  be  ex- 
pressed as  pH  2.867.  Thus  pH-  — logio  (H+).  Because  of  the  greater 
simplicity  of  the  S0ren8on  notation  the  writer  has  employed  it  in  the  pres- 
ent researeh.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  throughout  that  the  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  varies  inversely  as  to  direction  with  the  pH^  «.  e.,  a  low 

fH  indicates  a  hi^  H  ion  concentration,  ana  a  high  pH  indicates  a  low 
[  ion  conoentraticm.  Consequently  when  the  "salivary  pH"  is  spoken  of 
as  increasing,  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  is  de- 
creasing, ana  conversely. 
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Prior  to  engagmgin  the  present  reeearoh,  the  writer  found  it  necessary 
to  make  a  series  of  'biochemical  Studies  of  Human  Mixed  Saliva"  in  tlie 
course  of  which  was  developed  a  technique  for  the  colorimetric  determination 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saHva.  or  "saUvary  pH." 
The  general  procedure  is  to  collect  the  saliva  without  tne  aid  of  a  stimulus 
(as  the  chewmff  of  inert  substances  was  found  to  raise  the  salivaiy  pH)," 
to  make  the  determination  immediateljr  after  ejection  of  tiie  specimen 
without  allowing  it  to  stand  or  centrifuging  it  (as  each  of  these  measures 
was  found  to  make  for  decreased  salivarv  pH),"  and  to  employ  i  cubic 
cm.  of  the  saliva  for  a  determinati<m.  which  is  made  by  adding  dibromothy- 
molsulphonephthalein  or  phenolsulphonephthalein  to  the  saliva  diluted 
with  water  of  an  H  ion  concentration  of  pH  6.6-H6.7,  and  comparing  the 
resultant  virage  with  those  obtained  by  similar  treatment  of  standard 
solutions  of  known  pH.^ 

It  is  obvious  that  the  actual  quantity  of  ionic  hydrogen  detected  by 
the  colorimetric  determination  of  hydrogen  ion  concentration  is  q(uite 
small.  Thus,  there  is  required  but  i  cubic  cm.  of  saliva  in  the  techm(]ue 
employed  throui^out  this  investigation.  Conse^^uently,  if  the  hydrum 
concentration  of  the  saliva  is  reported  as  6.00,  which  means  that  one  liter 
of  the  saliva  contains  1/1,000,000  gram  of  ionic  hydrogen,  there  has 
been  actually  determined  in  the  one  cubic  cm.  employed  1/1,000,000,000 
pam  of  iomc  hydrogen.  Similariy.  when  the  hydrogen  ion  concentrati<m 
IS  reported  as  pH  7.00,  it  means  that  there  has  be^  determined  i/io,- 
000,000,000  gram  of  ionic  hydrog^  in  the  i  cubic  cm.  It  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  note  that  a  solution  of  ])H  6.00  is  indicated  bv  a  pale  yellow  color 
when  phenolsulphonephthalein  is  used,  and  by  a  "grass  sreen"  when 
dibromothymolsulphonephthalein  is  employed;  whereas  a  solution  of  pH 
7.00  displays  a  distinctly  red  color  witn  tbe  former  and  a  decided  blue 
with  the  latter  indicator.  The  color  changes  in  the  lower  range  are  better 
indicated  by  the  latter  than  by  the  former;  for  the  higher  ranges,  the  re- 
verse is  true. 

Having  thus  an  adequate  technique,  the  next  step  was 
the  determination  of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  6io 
spedmens  of  human  mixed  sidiva  collected  from  228  healthy 
normal  subjects.  The  610  specimens  included  5  specimens 
each  from  41  individuals;  4  specimens  each  from  6  indivi- 
duals; 3  specimens  each  from  19  individuals;  and  2  speci- 
mens each  from  162  individuals.  The  range  was  found  to  be 
from  pH  5.95  to  pH  7.25,  with  86.6%  of  the  specimens  within 
the  limits  of  pH  6.55  to  pH  7.00  inclusive.  The  mean  was  pH 
6.78;  the  median,  pH  6.80;  and  the  mode  pH  6.80  to  pH  6.90 
inclusive.  The  r^ults  of  this  investigation,  in  terms  of  relative 
frequency,  are  presented  in  Table  i,  and  also  in  Graphs  i  and  2. 
It  was  noted  that  in  general,  when  the  sdivuy  pH  was  6.60  or 
less,  the  individual  appeared  fatigued  or  deficient  in  the  amount 
of  ener^  at  his  disposal;  when  the  salivary  pH  was  about  7.00 
the  individual  appeared  to  have  an  abundance  of  energy  at  his 
disposal.^* 

^p.  ciL 
»^p.  cU. 
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TaUe  I.  The  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Afixed 
Saliva  of  Normal  Healthy  Individuab,  in  Terms  of  Relative 

Frequency.** 

Hydrogen  km  Ralstive 

ooDoentration  of  frequoM^ 

the  mixed  saliva 

PH  % 

5-95  o^ 

6.00  0.5 

6.0s  

6.IO  0.3 

6.15  0.2 

6.30  0.3 

6.25  0.3 

6.30  0.2 

6.35  O.S 

6.40  1.0 

6.4s  1.6 

6.50  3^ 

6.55  4-9 

6.60  6.7 

6.65  6*4 

6.70  9.2 

6.7s  9.8 

6.80  1 1.6 

6.85  12.1 

6.90  1 1.5 

6.95  7.9 

7.00  6.4 

7-05  1.5 

7-IO  1-3 

7-15  1-3 

7.20  0.8 

7-25  0.5 

Following  the  determination  of  the  normal  physiological 
range  of  salivary  hydrion  concentration,  experiments  were  made 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  a  diurnal  rh3rthm  might  be  found.*^ 
Twenty-two  salivary  pH  determinations  were  msuie  at  intervals 
during  a  day  of  inactivity  and  total  abstinence  from  food,  22 

^'Adapted  from  Stanr,  Biochemical  Studies  of  Himian  Mixed  Saliva. 

The  values  of  salivaiy  pH  reported  are  probably  somewhat  hi^^ier 
than  the  actual  values  obtaining  in  the  oral  cavity,  masmuch  as  in  the 
method  employed  it  was  impossible  to  avoid  a  slight  loss  of  COi  during 
the  determinations  with  concomitant  increase  in  pH  of  from  0.0^  to  0.15 
pH.  This,  of  course,  does  not  affect  comparisons  made  between  the  values 
of  pH  found  or  the  conclusions  drawn  therefrom. 

"Op.  dL,  II. 
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on  a  day  of  inactiyity  when  a  mixed  diet  was  ingested,  i6  on  a 
day  of  normal  activity  and  total  abstinence  from  food,  14  on  a 
day  of  normal  activity  when  a  mixed  diet  was  ingested.  A 
tendency  toward  a  rhythm  was  noted;  but  the  most  marked 
and  constant  finding  was  a  steady  decrease  in  salivary  pH  from 
about  3.00  P.  M.  imtil  the  ingestion  of  dinner  at  6.00  P.  M. 
This  result  tended  to  confirm  a  tentative  conclusion  drawn 
during  the  preliminary  investigation  of  228  subjects,  viz.,  that 
the  hydrion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  increased  when 
the  individual  was  fatigued  or  lacked  energy.  Accordingly  a 
series  of  88  determinations^^  of  salivaiy  pH  were  made  on  7 
individuals  during  days  of  normal  activity  and  mixed  diet.  The 
findings  pointed  practically  invariably  to  a  steady  decrease  in 
salivary  pH  during  the  afternoon,  t.  e.,  toward  the  close  of  the 
working  day  when  the  individual's  energy  was  ebbing  and  the 
products  of  fatigue,  the  principal  of  which  is  carbon  dioxide, 
were  accumulating  in  his  tissues  and  blood. 

In  the  course  of  the  latter  investigation,  however,  it  was  noted 
on  several  occasions  that  when  a  subject  was  emotionally  ex- 
cited lus  salivary  pH  increased  r^^dless  of  the  time  of  day. 
Thus  subject  I.G.  at  3.00  P.  M.  had  a  salivary  pH  of  6.70;  fol- 
lowing some  fairly  strenuous  exertion  in  the  pursuit  of  his  work, 
his  sa£vary  pH  dbropped  by  4.00  P.  M.  to  6.60.  At  5.00  P.  M., 
just  after  the  extinguishment  of  a  slight  fire  at  which  he  had 
been  present,  his  sidivary  pH  had  increased  to  7.20.  By  5.30 
P.  M.  it  had  subsided  to  6.90,  by  6.00  P.  M.  to  6.70,  and  by  6.30 
P.  M.  to  6.60.  Similarly  M.  S.,  having  shown  a  salivary  pH 
of  6.95  at  2.30  P.  M.,  and  a  decrease  to  6.80  at  3.30  P:  M.,  hav- 
ing been  angered  about  4.15  P.  M.  by  an  individual  against 
whom  he  dared  not  display  his  anger,  showed  at  4.30  P.  M.  a 
salivary  pH  of  7.25,  which,  as  he  grew  calmer,  subsided  by  5.00 
P.  M.  to  6.85  and  at  5.30  P.  M.  had  dropped  to  6.65.  Sub- 
sequent to  these  determinations  subject  I.F.T.  one  morning  be- 
came quite  angry.  His  salivary  pH  had  just  been  found  to  be 
6.75  at  9.00  A.  M.  At  9.15,  when  storming  about  quite  angrily, 
his  salivary  pH  was  again  determined,  and  found  to  have  in- 
creased to  6.95.  After  he  realized  that  he  had  misunderstood 
certain  matters  and  that  there  was  no  real  cause  for  anger,  his 
salivary  pH  dropped  by  9.32  A.  M.  to  6.80. 

As  a  ''check"  on  the  preceding  findings,  the  following  ex- 
periment was  performed.  At  10.08  A.  M.  a  2  cubic  cm.  specimen 
ot  mixed  saliva  was  collected  from  G.X.T.,  an  adult  niale  sub- 
ject, known  by  the  experimenter  to  be  somewhat  excitable. 
The  pH  of  the  specimen  was  6.90.  At  10.13  A.  M.  the  subject 
was  given  mismiormation  calcidated  to  anger  him.  It  resulted 
as  anticipated.  At  10.28  A.  M.,  at  the  height  of  his  rage,  he  was 
commanded  to  ''spit"  which  he  did  unthinkingly  and  with  ve- 
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hemence.  The  pH  of  this  specimen  was  7.40.  Unfortunately, 
the  explanation  of  the  operator,  that  the  whole  afiFair  was  staged 
as  an  experiment,  did  not  result  in  any  immediate  calmness  on 
the  part  of  the  subject.  He  left  the  laboratory  in  a  rage,but  re- 
turned about  1. 00  P.  M.,  when  his  salivary  pH  was  found  to  be 
only  6.75.  The  results  of  the  experiments  upon  normal  indivi- 
duals when  laboring  under  emotional  excitement  "  will  be  found 
tabulated  in  Table  2. 

Table  2.    The  Increase  in  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed 
Saliva  Concomitant  with  Emoticmal  Streas,  in  Normal  and  Healthy  Subjects 

Prior  to  EzeiteiiMnt  Durins  Exdtmnent  After  EsdtoiMiit  Iwd 

Subjeot                 Hydrocen  ion  con-                  Hydrocenion  aabaidedHydroceaMMi 

oentamtion  of                     eonoentration  of  oonoentrmtion  of 

the  mind  Mlhrft                  the  mind  Mlirft  the  mued  Mlirft 

Time  pH  Time  pH  Tfane  pH 

IG           4.00  P.M.  6.60  5.00  P.M.  7.20  6.00  P.M.  6.70 

MS         3.30  P.M.  6.80  4.30  P.M.  7.25  5.30  P.M.  6.65 

IFT        9.00  A.M.  6.75  9.15  A.  M.  6.95  9.32  A.M.  6.80 

GXT     10.08  A.  M.  6.90  10.28  A.  M.  7.40  i.ooP.  M.  6.75 

Table  2  shows  that  under  emotional  stress  four  healthy  nor- 
mal individualsy  whose  average  initial  salivary  pH  was  6.75, 
displayed  a  decrease  in  hydrion  concentration  of  the  mixed 
saliva  resulting  in  an  average  salivary  pH  of  7.20  which  dropped, 
after  they  became  calm,  to  an  average  of  6.73.  This  may  not  at 
first  sight  appear  to  be  a  very  great  change  numerically;  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  pH  is  the  negative  log  to  the  base 
10  of  the  actual  hydrogen  ion  concentration.  The  reiatwe 
increase  is  thus  seen  to  be  very  great. 

The  writer  next  turned  his  attention  to  the  chemical  cause 
of  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva,  with  the 
result  that  he  has  f oimd  it  to  be  due  primarily  to  carbon  diox- 
ide.^' This  finding  at  once  suggested  the  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  alveolar  air,  and  therefore  of  the  venous  blood,  as  of 
etiological  import.  Accordingly  34  determinations  of  salivary 
pH  in  the  usual  manner,  and  simultaneous  determinations  of 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar  by  means  of  the 
Fridericia  method,'^  were  made  on  seven  individuals,  with  the 
result  that  a  definite  correlation  was  found  to  exist  between 
the  salivary  pH  and  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar 
air, — ^the  greater  the  former,  the  less  the  latter;  i.  e.,  in  every 

>>Ck)mpare  with  op.  cU, 

i*In  more  correct  chemical  terminology  it  is  due  to  the  ratio 
^S  in  which  B  represents  a  univalent  base,  according  to  the  ter- 
minology of  Van  Slyke,  and  is  to  be  so  understood  throughout.  Of.  op.  cU,,  I. 

^For  detailed  explanation  of  the  Fridericia  method  for  the  determini^ 
tion  of  the  carbon  dioxide  content  and  tensicm  of  the  alveolar  air,  see  Hawk, 
P.  B.,  Practical  Phy^logical  Chemistry.  7th  ed.,  Phila. 
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instance  the  H  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva  was  found 
to  vary  directly  with  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alveolar 
air» 

The  correlation  between  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the 
alveolar  air  and  that  of  the  saliva,  the  latter  manifesting  itself 
in  hydrion  concentration,  suggested  that  a  thorou^  ventila- 
tion of  the  lung?  might  result  in  decreased  hydrion  concen- 
tration of  the  saliva,  especially  inasmuch  as  Van  Slyke^  has 
found  that  the  carbon  dioxide  of  the  blood  may  be  ''blown  off" 
by  voluntary  deep  breathing.  Accordingly,  the  salivary  pH 
of  ten  subjects  was  determined;  and  they  were  then  placed  out- 
of-doors  and  required  to  breathe  "deeply  and  vigorously"  for 
10  min.,  when  their  salivary  pH  was  again  determined  in  the 
usual  manner.  It  was  found  that  in  ever^  instance  the  pH  had, 
at  least  temporarily,  decreased,  indicatmg  a  decrease  in  the 
hydrion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva. 

The  intimate  association  f oimd  in  the  course  of  these  in- 
vesti^tions  between  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  car- 
bon dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva  and  the  carboi;!  dioxide 
of  the  alveolar  air,  in  relation  to  concomitant  states  of  fatigue 
and  emotional  excitement,  leads  to  innumerable  problems  of 
relationship  between  breathing  habits,  mental  and  physical 
states,  and  all  the  ramifying  sequelae  of  the  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  bodily  fluids,  respiration,  carbon  dioxide  content 
of  the  blood,  the  functioning  of  the  adrenals,  and  so  on  well  nigh 
ad  infinUum. 

These  biochemical  and  psychochemical  findingg  were  dis- 
cussed with  Dr.  E.  B.  Twitmyer,  Professor  of  Pgychology  and 
Director  of  the  Clinic  for  Speech  Defects  of  this  University. 
Dr.  Twitmyer  has  noted  for  many  years  that  a  large  number 
of  stammerers  have  very  little  chest  expansion  and  may  be 
denominated  as  "sub-breathers."  Some — comparatively  few — 
do  not  show  this  defect  in  the  regular  clinical  examination,  but 
are  distinctly  psychopathic,  others  are  both  psychopathic  and 
sub-breathers.  Very  few  indeed  do  not  fit  into  one  or  the  other 
of  these  categories.  Still  fewer  are  not  remedied  by  means  of 
corrective  measures  which  he  emplo3n3,  including  a  definite 
series  of  breathing  exercises,  carefully  calculated  to  increase 
the  stammerer's  use  of  his  lungs. 

In  this  connection  it  will  be  recalled  that  Halle,**  Gutsmann.**  Ten 
Gate,**  Fletchei**  and  others  have  studied  the  breathing  habits  of  stam- 

«0p.  cU. 

'■Van  Slyke,  Jnl,  Biol.  Chem.,  192 1,  48,  153. 
■■Halle,  MonatB.  /.  Sprachheiikundef  X,  1900,  225. 
■Kxutzmann,  H.,  M<maU.  /.  Sjnuckheilkunde^  1908,  XVIII,  179.   Has 
also  written  more  than  20  oth^  articles  along  similar  lines. 

■*Ten  Gate,  M.  J.,  Manata.  f.  Spraehheilkunde,  1902,  XII,  247  and  321. 
■■Fletcher,  J.  M.,  this  Joubnal,  1914,  XXV,  201  £f. 
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meien  in  varioas  ways,  primarily  with  ref eranee  to  the  effect  upon  qieeeh 
of  the  gro88  bodily  morements  m  breathinc.  One  diief  diflkulty  haa  been 
that  each  has  apparently  attempted  to  make  all  stammeras  fit  into  some 
one  specific  type,  and  has  not  lecofmiied  the  imp<nrtanoe  of  individual 
differences  and  the  ezistenoe  of  more  than  one  factor  in  the  etiologT  of  the 
the  defect.  InvestigaUMRs  of  stammering  other  than  those  already  dted 
have  apparently  nei^jected  the  physiolodcal  factors  entirely,  and  have 
applied  psychological  clinical  tests  and  measurements  to  stammerers, 
generally  with  negative  findings.  Such  an  approach  is,  of  course,  of  a  to- 
tal^ inadequate  nature.  It  may  be  of  interest  to  know  the  decree  of 
visual  imagery  or  of  the  inteUigenoe  of  a  stammerM>,  but — if  an  individual 
habitually  stammers,  he  is  a  stammerM>  and  the  stammering  per  <e  is  all- 
sufiBdent  to  diapioee  him  as  a  stammerer.  Following  the  diagnosis,  in  a 
well  regulated  dunic,  comes  the  prognosis  and  prescnption  of  treacment. 
And  here  is  raised  the  problem  of  the  metabdic  etiology  of  stammering. 
It  is  the  etiolc^^ical  factors  capable  of  control  which  are  of  primary  import- 
ance. Dr.  Twitmyer  has  found  that  certain  breathing  exereisee,  together 
with  other  drill  work,  result  almost  invariably  in  improvement  ol  the  gen- 
enl  bodily  tone  and  concomitantly  of  the  e^)eech  of  stammerers  fat  whom 
he  has  prescribed  them,  on  the  basis  of  his  diagnosis  of  them  as  sub-breath- 
ers. Accordindy,  at  lus  suggestion  and  with  his  cooperation,  the  writer 
applied  the  tectmioue  and  findinp  already  summarisea  to  a  q)ecific  study 
of  stammerers  applying  to  his  clmic  for  treatment. 

The  primary  purposes  of  the  research  were: 

1.  (fl)  To  determine  whether  or  not  such  stammerers  as  showed  evi* 
dence,  m  physiological  and  psycholodcal  examination,  of  being  sub- 
brea^rs  were  actually  overloaded  wiui  carbon  dioxide,  which  would  be 
indi<»ted  by  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  carbon  dioxide  content 
the  mixed  saliva;  and  conversely 

(6)  To  determine  if  the  hjrdrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva, 
in  connection  with  determinations  of  its  carbon  dioxide  content,  miAt  be 
employed  as  a  diagnostic  and  prognostic  aid  in  the  recognition  of  sub- 
brcAthers  as  a  type. 

2.  (a)  To  determine  whether  or  not  such  stammerers  as  were  dis- 
tinctly psychopathic,  and  in  conseouence  probably  more  or  less  constantly 
in  a  state  of  emotional  stress,  would  show  a  characteristically  low  hydrogen 
ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva;  and  conversely 

(6)  To  find  out  if  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva 
might  be  employed  as  an  index  of  more  or  less  chronic  emotional  disturl^ 
ance. 

3.  (a)|To  determine  whether  or  not  hsrper-sensitive  or  hyper«xoitable 
subjects  would  give  evidence  of  their  excitement  upon  the  application  of  a 
normally  inadequate  stimulus,  by  decrease  in  the  hydrion  concentrati<m 
of  the  mixed  saliva;  and  conversely 

(b)  To  determine  if  decrease  in  salivary  hydrion  concentration  mig^t  be 
employed  in  general  as  an  index  of  tnmsient  emotional  excitement. 

In  more  general  terms: 

1.  To  investigate  the  metabolic  etiology  of  stammering,  and 

2.  To  ascertain  the  degree  of  usefulness  of  determinations  of  the  hy- 
drogen ion  concentration  and  concomitant  carbon  dioxide  content  of 
human  mixed  saliva  in  psychological  examinations. 
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With  these  specific  purposes  in  view  the  following  research 
was  conducted.*^ 

I.  Are  dinicaUy  diagnosed  9ub^e(Uhing  stamm 
with  carbon  dioxide,  and  may  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  in 
connection  with  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva,  be 
employed  as  an  index  of  sulhtreatkingt  Fifty-eight  subjects 
applying  to  the  Speech  Clinic  for  treatment  and  diagnosed  as 
sub-breathers  were  examined  as  follows.  The  subject  was 
seated  in  a  comfortable  chair  and  told  to  allow  a  mouthful  of 
saliva  to  collect  in  his  mouth,  without  chewing  or  other  stimu- 
lation of  the  salivary  glands.  At  the  expiration  cd  5  min.  he 
was  directed  to  eject  the  accumulated  saliva  into  a  15  ml. 
graduated  centrifuge  tube.  The  hydrogen  ion  concentration 
of  the  saliva  was  at  once  determined  as  in  the  preliminary  survev 
of  normal  individuals  previously  described,  dibromothymol- 
sulphonephthalein  being  employed  as  indicator.*  Subsequent 
to  the  determination  of  the  hydrion  concentration,  the  duuted 
saliva  to  which  the  indicator  had  been  added  was  aerated  in  an 
apparatus  previously  employed  in  the  biochemical  investiga- 
tions,**  which  involved  passing  the  air  through  a  series  of  Woi3f e 
bottles  and  liebig  bulbs  containing  respectively  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  30  %  sodium  hydroxide  solution,  a  tube  con* 
tainic^  fragments  of  solid  sodium  hydroxide,  and  a  small  flask 
containing  distilled  carbon  dioxide  free  water,  prior  to  it  (the 
air)  reacMng  the  saliva  through  which  it  bubbled,  and  washing 
out  the  free  and  loosely  combined  carbon  dioxide  which  was 
conveyed  by  suction  into  N/5  barium  hydroxide  solution. 
The  aeration  was  continued  for  45  min.,  resulting  in  the  forma- 
tion and  separation  of  a  white  precipitate  of  barium  carbonate 
in  the  tube  containing  the  banum  hydroxide  solution.  Great 
care  was  taken  throughout  to  prevent  any  possible  admission 
of  air  containing  carbon  dioxide  into  the  apparatus,  and  con- 
sequently the  exact  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  thus  washed  out 
of  the  si^va  and  trapped  by  the  barium  hydroxide  solution 
could  be  ascertained  by  careful  titration  of  the  latter  before  and 
after  aeration.**  In  every  instance,  before  the  period  of  aeration 
was  completed,  the  virage  of  the  saliva  (with  indicator)  reached 

*^AU  of  the  detenninatioDs  as  regards  both  sub-breathing  and  My- 
ohooathic  stammererB  were  made  upon  the  subjecta  when  they  applied 
to  tne  Speech  Clinic  for  treatment  and  before  they  had  received  oonective 
treatment.  The  present  research  is  distinctly  with  reference  to  the  meta- 
bolic etiology  of  stanmiering,  and  the  dia^postic  value  of  the  salivary  pH 
index.  A  subsequent  research  will  deal  with  the  results  of  the  treatment 
given  the  stammerers  by  Dr.  Twitmyer,  as  indicated  by  change  in  hydrion 
concentration  and  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  nuxed  saliva. 

''Starr,  H.  K,  Biochemical  Studies  of  Human  Mixed  Saliva,  L 

•Ibid. 

»«0p.  cU.,  I. 
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Table3.  The  HydrogenlonConoentrationof  the  Mixed  Saliva 
of  Sub-breathing  Stammerers,  in  terms  of  (Relative  Frequency 

Hydrocen  Ion  oonoentntion  Balathfv 

of  the  mind  mhrm  ttmtatney 

pH  % 

5.4  mmus^  2.0 

5.40  X.O 

S-4S  i-S 

S-So  i.S 

S»6o  I.S 

5.65  O.S 

5.70  2.0 

S.7S  4-0 

S.80  4.5 

5.85  7-0 

S.90  7-S 

S-9S  9-0 

6.00  X0.0 

6.05  8.S 

6.10  7.5 

6.1S  7.0 

6.20  6.5 

6.25  S.O 

6-30  3-S 

6.40  2.0 

6.45  0.5 

6.50  X.O 

6.SS  0.5 

6.60  1.5 

».«lr 


Ito.of 


f.ojl 


».7  f.CO 


Cbabt  I.  The  hydrogen  ion  oonoeniration  of  the  mixed  saliva  of 
8ub-breathing  stammeren  and  of  normal  individuals 

Absoissa:  Hydrogen  ion  ocmoentration  in  terms  of  pH 
Ordhiate:  Relative  frequency  in  terms  of  per  cent 

indicates  normal  individuals 

indicates  Bub4>reathing  stammerers ^__^ 

"Inasmuch  as  the  lower  limit  ci  accuracy  of  the  indicator  employed 
is  pH  5w|o,  nedmeus  showing  a  virage  indicating  a  lower  pH  are  reported 
imply  as  "pH  5.40  minus." 
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Tftbfe  4.  Tlie  Hydroeen  Ion  CopcentnUiop  of  tlie  Wjodd 
Safiva  of  FsyebopitiDe  Stammeren,  in  TermB  of  Bdative 

Frequcpqf 

Hydrogen  iob  RHiUf6 

eooeentntion  of  fnqoBmcj 

thfl^maed  Mtnr» 


pH 
6.90 
6^5 
7.00 

7-05 
7.10 

715 
7.30 

7.a5 
730 
7-35 
7.40 

7-45 


•50 
•55 
.60 

.65 
.70 

•75 
7^ 
7.8s 
7.90 

7.95 
8.00 


% 

2JO 
2X> 


2X> 
4^ 

4^ 

2JO 

4^ 

6jo 

6jo 

x<xo 

14^ 

x<xo 
8^ 

2JO 

4^ 

2jO 


n% 


n$ 


i% 


Chart  3.  The  Hydrogen  Ion  Concentration  of  the  Mixed  Salira  of 
Normal  Individuals  and  oiF^chopathic  Stammerers 

AbsdsBa:  Hydrogen  ion  ocmoentration  in  terms  of  pH 
Ordinate:  Relatiye  frequency  in  terms  of  per  cent 
-  indicates  ncnmal  individuals 


indicates  psychopathic  stammerers 
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A  series  of  determinations  similar  to  those  just  described  as 
having  been  made  on  sub-breathers  was  appliea  to  lo  distinctly 
psychopathic  stammerers,  embracing  50  determinations  distril>- 
uted  thus:  2  determinations  each  on  2  subjects,  and  6  de- 
terminations each  on  8  subjects.  The  results  are  presented  in 
Table  4  and  in  Chart  2. 

Table  4  and  the  accompanying  Chart  2  show  clearly  that 
the  hyperexcitable  psychopathic  stanmierers  examined  had  a 
much  lower  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  mixed  saliva  than  have  normal  healthy  in* 
dividuals.  With  the  exception  of  one  pi^chopathic  sub-breather, 
whose  salivary  pH  was  on  one  occasion  6.90  and  on  another 
6^5,  every  specimen  examined  was  between  pH  7.15  and  8.00. 
Tne  mean,  mode,  and  median  were  respectively  7.70,  7.55  to 
7.75,  and  7.60.  Eighty  per  cent  of  the  specimens  were  above 
pH  7.25  and  below  7.95.  It  appears  evident,  therefore,  that 
the  p^chopathic  stammerer  is  in  ^neral  so  hyperexcitable 
that  his  emotional  balance,  such  as  it  is,  is  upset  by  the  mere 
act  of  furnishing  a  specimen  of  saliva,  or  that  he  is  in  a  state 
of  chronic  excitement.  Probably  both  conclusions  are  true. 
For  whether  apparently  upset  or  not,  the  psychopath's  salivary 
pH  was  almost  mvariably  far  above  the  norznal  limits,  and  even 
exceeding  those  found  obtaining  in  normal  individuals  when 
intensely  excited.  That  the  majority  of  these  subjects  were 
abnormally  perturbed  by  the  mere  presentation  to  them  of  the 
saliva  collection  tube  was  indicated  by  their  turning  away 
their  heads,  flushing,  etc.  This  behavior  was  in  marked  con- 
trast to  the  usually  more  or  less  dull  and  sodden  ''spitting" 
of  the  typical  sub-breather.  These  findings,  then,  would  ako 
indicate  that  a  persistently  high  salivary  pH  is  an  index  of 
more  or  less  chronic  emotional  excitement. 

3.  Do  hyper-exdtabUsul^eds  show  evidence  of  ^^ 
by  concomitant  decrease  in  hydrogen  ion  concentration  and  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  mixed  saliva,  and  may  these  salivary  bio- 
chemical  characteristics  be  employed  as  indices  of  transient  emo- 
tional excitement? 

The  sub-breathing  and  psychopathic  stammerers  emplo3red 
in  the  two  preceding  investigations  were  examine  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner.  Each  subject,  after  the  ejection  of  a  mouthful 
of  saliva  (the  pH  and  carbon  dioxide  content  of  which  were 
determined  as  before  described),  was  excited  as  far  as  possible 
by  verbal  goading  of  a  stereotyped  form.  This  goading  was 
not  such  as  would  be  offensive  to  a  normal  individual,  but  was 
quite  enough  to  disturb  a  hyper-excitable  or  psychopathic 
subject.  It  was  continued  for  5  min.,  when  the  collection  tube 
was  again  presented  to  the  subject,  and  he  was  directed  to 
eject  into  it  all  of  the  saliva  now  in  his  mouth.    (In  four  in- 
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atanoesy  when  the  mouth  was  dry,  the  subject  was  urged  to 
expectorate  as  soon  as  possible,  and  the  recjuired  i  cubic  cm. 
was  forthcoming  within  1.5  min.)  The  subject  was  then  im- 
mediately ordered  to  say  ''yes,  sir/'  and  his  ability  to  say  it 
within  I  or  2  min.  was  carefully  noted,  as  being  largely  indi- 
cative of  the  extent  of  his  emotional  disturbance.  The  saliva 
ejected  immediately  after  the  goading  was  examined  in  the 
same  maimer  as  the  former  specimen,  and  the  subject  was  al- 
lowed a  10  min.  period  of  quietude  during  which  to  calm  down. 
Then,  after  a  few  remarks,  calculated  to  prevent  excitement  as 
far  as  possible,  he  was  again  required  to  say  ''yes,  sir,"  the  time 
consumed  being  again  noted,  and  his  saliva  was  again  examined 
as  before. 

The  experiment  was  conducted  on  37  subjects,  of  whom 
27  were  decided  sub-breathers  and  10  unquestionably  psycho- 
pathic. In  no  instance  do  the  data  presented  include  more 
than  one  investigation  of  the  same  individual.  For  it  is  ob- 
vious that,  having  once  experienced  the  goading  and  ascer- 
tained its  purpose,  subsequent  repetition  of  the  experiment 
upon  a  subject  would  not  have  had  an  effect  comparable  with 
that  upon  one  not  thus  initiated.**  The  results  obtained  are 
presented  interpretativdy  in  Tables  5  and  6. 

SuMMABT  or  Table  5.  Sub-breaihen. 

Ayenge  initial  hydrogen  ion  oonoentration  of  the  mixed  saliya— pH  6.00 
After  5  min.  veriNd  goading: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva— 6.04. 
14.8%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  sli^t  decrease  in  salivary  pH,  rang- 

in£from  0.05  to  o.io,  and  averagmg  0.06. 
29.6%  of  the  subjects  showed  no  change  in  salivary  pH. 
55.6%  showed  a  slight  increase,  ranging  from  0.05  to  0.30,  and  av- 
eraging 0.12. 
After  10  min.  period  of  quietude: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva —6.05. 
Difference  from  oJivary  pH  immediately  after  ^^oading: 

55.6%  of  the  subjects  showed  no  change  m  salivary  pH. 

44.4%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  decrease,  ranging  from  0.05 

to  0.40,  and  averaging  0.15. 
Average  chan|se  in  stdivarypH  for  the  group  was  minus  0.065. 
Difference  from  initial  salivary  pH: 

33.33%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  decrease,  ranging  from  0.05 

to  0.15,  and  averaging  0.067. 
37.04%  of  the  subjects  showed  no  chan^. 

29.63%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  mcrease,  which  in  every  in- 
stance was  0.05. 
Average  change  in  salivary  pH  for  the  group  was  minus  0.007. 

"In  a  subsequent  investigation  we  expect  to  make  a  series  of  similar 
examinations  of  the  degree  of  emotional  stabihty  or  instabilitjr,  expressed 
in  terms  of  chaii^  of  stdivary  pH  due  to  an  emotionaliiing  stmiulus  com- 
parable to  the  imtial  verbal  goading,  of  the  same  subjects  when  they  are 
ready  for  discharge  as  cured  from  the  Clinic,  to  determine  the  stabilising 
value  of  the  corrective  treatment  they  have  received. 
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SuMMABT  or  Table  6.  P^ehopoihs. 

Average  initial  hvdrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliya— 744. 

After  5  min.  veibal  goading: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva— 7.84. 

100%  of  the  subjects  showed  an  increase  in  salivary  pH,  ranging 
from  o.io  to  0.80,  and  averaging  0.40. 
After  10  min.  period  of  quietude: 

Average  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva— 7.56. 
Difference  from  ndivar]^  pH  immediately  after  noading: 

100%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  decided  decrease,  ranging  from  0.15 
to  0.50,  with  an  average  of  0.27. 
Difference  from  initial  salivary  pH: 

20%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  slight  decrease,  averaging  0.075. 

10%  of  the  subjects  showed  the  same  sahvary  pH  as  before  the 

70%  of  the  subjects  showed  a  higher  salivary  pH  than  before  the 
goading,  the  increase  ranging  from  0.05  to  0.50,  and  averaging 
0.21. 
Average  change  in  pH  for  the  group— plus  0.13. 

(a)  The  first  point  that  we  notice  in  considering  the  data 
presented  in  Tables  5  and  6  is  that  the  average  initud  salivary 
pH  of  the  sub-breathers  is  6.0  and  that  of  the  psychopaths 
7.4,  indicating  the  same  fact  made  evident  in  Tables  3  and  4, 
i.  e.f  that  the  sub-breathers  show  a  salivary  pH  in  general 
considerably  below,  and  the  psychopaths  display  one  con* 
siderably  above,  that  of  the  norznal  individual  (approximately 
6.8). 

(b)  The  next  striking  differentiation  to  be  noted  is  that  as  a 
group  the  sub-breathers  showed  practically  no  change  in  sali- 
vary pH  as  the  result  of  the  verbal  goading.  (The  average 
chaii^  for  the  group  was  only  +  0.057.)  A  change  of  less  than 
o.io  m  salivary  pH  may  be  regard^  as  negligible.  The  few 
subjects  who  did  show  noticeable  chang^cP-especially  nos. 
20  and  27,  whose  salivary  pH  increased  respectively  0.25  and 
0.30 — displayed  hyper-excitability  and  more  or  less  decided 
neurotic  tendencies  to  such  a  degree  that  at  the  outset  it  was 
difficult  to  decide  whether  to  list  them  with  the  sub-breathers 
or  the  psychopaths.  It  will  be  noted  that  they  were  both  to- 
tally unable  to  say  ''yes,  sir"  within  2  min.  after  the  cessation 
of  the  goading.  Subjects  15  and  16,  showing  an  increase  in 
salivary  pH  of  0.20,  were  not  psychopathic,  but  were  hyper- 
excitable.  Both  displayed  a  somewhat  exaggerated  patellar 
reflex  (as  did  also  nos.  20  and  27,  to  an  even  more  marked 
degree).  Neither  was  able  to  say  ''yes,  sir"  within  the  stipu- 
lated 2  min.  The  sudden  opening  of  a  door  behind  him  in  the 
office  where  he  was  seated,  presumably  comfortably,  for  the  col- 
lection of  a  specimen  of  sidiva,  called  no.  16  to  start  per- 
ceptibly. 

The  psychopaths  in  general  showed  a  pronounced  increase 
in  salivary  pH  following  the  verbal  goading.  In  every  instance 
there  was  an  increase  ranging  from  o.io  to  0.80,  with  mode  and 
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median  appioxiinately  0.4  and  a  mean  of  exactly  0.4.  That  a 
high  degree  of  excitement  resulted  from  the  goadmg  was  amply 
demonstrated  by  the  behavior  of  the  psychopaths.  All  except 
nos.  3  and  6  (who  showed  an  increase  in  salivary  pH  respective- 
ly of  only  0.20  and  o.io)  were  unable  to  respond  to  the  com- 
mand to  speak  with  more  than  voiceless  twitching  of  the  lips 
for  more  than  2  min.  No.  6  forced  out  the  required  ''yes,  sir"  in 
i'  22''  accompanying  it  with  a  determined  shake  of  the  h^td. 

It  is  thus  quite  evident  that,  both  as  regards  the  psycho- 
paths and  the  sub-breathers,  emotional  disturbance  and  in- 
crease in  salivary  pH  went  pari  paaau. 

(c)  The  third  differentiation  brought  out  by  this  investi- 
gation was  with  regard  to  decrease  in  salivary  pH  upon  sub- 
sidence of  the  emotional  excitement.  After  the  10  min.  period 
of  quietude,  all  of  the  sub-breathers  succeeded  in  enunciating 
''yes,  sir"  within  the  required  2  mins.,  with  the  exception  of  no. 
27,  who  took  2'  28".  Nos.  20  and  26  succeeded  in  the  test  barely 
within  2  min.  Each  one  of  the  three  subjects  had  displayed 
under  goading  a  rather  high  degree  of  h3rper-excitability,  indi- 
cated by  marked  rise  in  salivary  pH  and  concomitant  decrease 
in  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  saliva.  In  connection  with 
this  ability  to  speak  after  the  period  of  quietude,  noted  in  the 
majority  of  the  sub-breathers,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the 
final  salivary  pH  of  each  of  them,  except  no.  27,  was  practically 
identical  with  his  initial  salivary  pH. 

The  psychopaths,  however,  varied  greatly  among  them- 
selves as  to  their  abih'ty  to  pronounce  ''yes,  sir"  after  the  10  min. 
period  of  quietude.  It  required  4'  18''  for  no.  2  to  get  it  out, 
which  might  have  been  anticipated  from  the  fact  tlutt  his  final 
salivary  pH  was  0.5  higher  than  his  initial  one.  Subject  6 
responded  with  the  test  words  almost  immediately  when  re- 
quested to  do  so.  Under  goading  his  salivary  pH  had  increased 
only  o.io,  and  after  the  rest  period  it  was  practically  the  same 
as  at  the  beginning  of  the  examination.  Nos.  8  and  10  were 
unable  to  speak  within  the  2  min.  limit.  The  saUvary  pH  of 
each  at  this  time  was  still  respectively  0.30  and  0.35  above  the 
initial  pH.  No.  9  required  59''  to  get  out  the  test  words.  The 
others  required  more  than  i'  and  less  than  2'.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  psychopathic  stammerers  not  only  become 
more  easily  excited  than  do  the  sub-breathers,  but  that  in  the 
main  their  excitement  subsides  more  slowly, — or  is  reestab- 
lished much  more  readily.  For  it  is  difficult  to  say  definitely 
whether  the  psychopaths,  whose  final  salivaiy  pH  was  above 
their  initial  pH,  were  still  excited  or  again  excited. 

It  would  appear  from  these  tests  that  the  hydrogen  ion  con- 
centration of  the  mixed  saliva,  when  its  fluctuations  are  due  to 
variations  in  the  quantity  of  carbon  dioxide  present,  as  was  tiie 
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case  in  every  one  of  the  forgoing  analyses,  may  be  employed 
to  detennine  the  relative  excitability  of  an  individual. 

Application. — ^The  tests  already  described  were  applied  to 
a  ^up  of  7  stammerers  who  showed  little  if  any  anatomical 
in£cation  of  defective  breathing  and  who  were  not  psycho- 
pathic. The  results  are  presented  in  Table  7. 

Table  7.  Examination  of  Seven  Unclassified  Stammerere 
Before  goading  After  5  min.  goading     After  10  min.  rest  period 


No.  SalivMy      AbiUty  AbiUty      SaU- 
pH             toneak  tospeak    rtay 

Diff.    AbiUtv      SaU- 
from  to  speak     vanr 
initial  within        pH 

1'  a*     I'    y 

PH    1'    y 

I              6.10 

+            +           6.IS 

+    0.0s     +           6.1S 
—    0.0s     +           6.as 

2  6.30 

3  6.8s 

—    +    —    +    6.as 

+            +           6.90 

+    0.0s     +            6.8s 

4              6.95 

+            +           6.90 

—    0.0s     +            6.9S 

5  6.9s 

6  7.00 

—    +    —    —    7.3s 

f    0.40    —    --    7.15 

-X-"-  ITs 

+    0.30    —     +    7.10 

7              7.3s 

+    0.30    —     +    7.40 

Diff. 

Diff. 

from 

pH 

initial 

under 

pH 

goading 

0.00 

o.os 

0.00 

—o.os 

-    0.0s 

0.00 

h    o.os 

0.00 

-    o.ao 

--o.ao 

-  0.30 

-  o.as 

-H>.io 
--o.os 

Interpreting  Table  7  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  findings 
we  may  diagnose  nos.  i  and  2  as  not  hyper-excitable  sub- 
breathers;  nos.  3  and  4  as  neither  sub-breathers,  psycho- 
pathic, nor  hyper-excitable  (no.  4  was,  in  fact,  an  old  case 
about  ready  for  dismissal  from  the  Speech  Clinic  as  Cured); 
nos.  5  and  6  as  hyper-excitable;  and  no.  7  as  hyper-excitable 
and  probably  more  or  less  psychopathic. 

SXTHBCART 

As  a  result  of  this  research,  involving  about  1300  salivary 
analyses  and  psychological  diagnostic  judgments,  what  has 
been  foimd? 

First,  as  to  stammerers.  There  is  one  group  of  stammerers, 
embracing  73.7  per  cent  of  the  stammerers  examined  in  the 
general  survey  of  those  who  applied  for  aid  to  the  Speech  Clinic 
of  this  University  during  the  scholastic  year  of  1921-22,  who 
may  be  denominated  as  sub-breathers  and  who  have  their  or- 
ganisms overload^  with  carbon  dioxide.  As  a  consequence 
their  mental  faculties  are  dulled,  they  are  always  working  in  a 
"fatigued"  condition,  virtually  under  pressure.  Until  the 
carbon  dioxide  content  of  their  blood  has  been  reduced  more 
nearly  to  normal  limits  it  is  practicaJly  hopeless  for  them  to 
attempt  to  break  any  old  habits  or  acquire  anjr  new  ones, 
whether  of  speech  or  otherwise.  Proper  breathmg  exercises 
in  the  open  air  adapted  to  the  individual's  requirements  should 
be  of  immense  value  in  this  connection.**  A  decrease  in  the 
carbohydrate  content  of  the  diet  should  also  prove  of  benefit. 

**A  series  of  experiments  is  now  in  progress  to  detennine  the  efficacy 
in  freemg  the  system  of  exoesi  carbon  dioxide  by  means  of  certain  specific 
breathing  exercises. 
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Another,  and  considerably  smaller  group  of  stammerers 
are  distinctly  p^chopathic, — somewhat  less  than  15.4%  of 
those  examined  in  the  present  research.  These  subjects  are 
generally  very  hyper-excitable.  They  discharge  a  dispropor- 
tionate amoimt  of  energy  in  response  to  an  immediate  stimu- 
lus, displaying  no  sense  of  proportion.  A  stimulus  which  would 
have  very  little  effect  upon  a  normal  subject,  and  none  at  all 
upon  a  typically  dulled  sub-breather,  upsets  the  ''eqmlibrium" 
of  a  psychopath  completely.  They  are  practically  hopeless 
subjects  for  remedial  measures,  so  far  as  correction  of  their 
speech  defect  is  concerned,  unless  their  general  psychopathic 
condition  is  first  cured.  For  while  they  may  respond  with  all 
their  power  to  the  stimulus  of  treatment,  in  the  way  of  ex- 
ercises, drill,  etc.,  in  the  presence  of  the  teacher,  there  is  little 
if  any  apperceptive  residuum  left.  Once  out  of  sight  of  the 
Clinic,  what  they  have  there  done  and  been  told  to  do  is  speed- 
ily eradicated  from  their  minds  by  fresh  stimuli,  to  which  they 
respond  with  the  same  disproportionate  display  of  energy. 

Obviously  another  type  of  stammerer  may  be  both  hyper- 
excitably  psychopathic  and  a  sub-breather.  Such  a  subject 
in  a  h3rper-excited  condition  might  eject  a  saliva  apparently 
normal  as  to  pH,  inasmuch  as  \ub  sub-breathing  habits  would 
tend  to  keep  his  salivary  pH  low,  while  his  hyper-excited  con- 
dition would  tend  to  raise  it.  Between  the  two  contending 
factors,  the  salivary  pH,  at  some  given  moment  when  the  speci- 
men is  collected  and  the  determination  made,  may  be  occupying 
a  median  position  approximating  that  of  a  normal  saliva.  An 
adequate  series  of  determinations,  however,  should  show  his 
predominant  tendency,  and  the  series  of  tests  with  and  without 
verbal  goading  will  serve  to  indicate  his  degree  of  excitabiUty. 

A  fourth  ^up  of  stammerers  may  not  be  dulled  by  de- 
fective breatUng  or  other  cause  of  overloading  the  sjrstem 
with  carbon  dioxide,  resulting  in  chronic  ''fatigue''  and  con- 
comitant lack  of  energy,  nor  may  thev  be  psychopathic.  They 
may  simply  be  h3rper-excitable.  Perhaps  it  is  from  this  class 
that  the  p6ychoanal3rst  recruits  his  subjects. 

In  the  light  of  our  findings  as  to  the  metabolic  etiology  of 
stammering,  we  may  sum  up  the  therapeutic  measures  in<U- 
cated  by  stating  that  the  sub-breathers  must  be  toned  up 
and  their  systems  freed  from  excessive  carbon  dioxide  by  a 
technique  probably  involving  vigorous  breathing  exercises  and 
a  control  of  the  diet,  in  addition  to  the  regular  dnll;  the  hyper- 
exdtables  must  be  calmed  down;  and  the  psychopaths--sent 
first  to  a  psychiatrist. 

As  to  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva 
in  conjunction  with  determinations  of  the  carbon  dioxide  con- 
tent, the  present  research  has  foimd  it  useful  as  an  index  ot 
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(i)  the  condition  of  an  individual  as  to  fatigue  or  energy 
at  his  disposal,  and  the  breathing  habits  of  the  individual; 

(2)  the  degree  of  emotional  excitement  under  which  the 
subject  is  laboring  at  the  time  of  the  determination — ^thus 
enabling  the  constantly  excited  psychopath  to  be  readily  de- 
tected; and 

(3)  the  degree  of  excitability  of  an  individual,  by  means  of 
a  series  of  determinations  made  before,  during  and  after  the 
application  of  a  definite  emotionalizing  stimulus. 

The  question  remains  why  the  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed 
saliva,  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide,  is  abnormallY  high  in  sub- 
breathers  and  fatigued  individuals,  and  abnormally  low  m  chronically 
excited  psychopaths.  And  why  in  excitement  does  the  salivary  pH  tend 
to  rise  m  both  normal  and  abnormal  individuals?  No  dogmatic  answer 
may  be  given.  It  would  appear^  however,  that  the  explanation  is  some- 
what as  follows.  As  a  result  of  either  sub-breathing^,  muscular  exertion,  or 
excessive  ingestion  of  carbohydrates,  carbon  dioxide  accumulates  in  the 
blood  and  in  the  alveolar  air  in  excess  of  the  normal  tension.  The  result  is, 
normally f  a  certain  defjee  of  hyperpnoea  to  relieve  the  tension,  for  carbon 
dioxide  is  a  specific  stimulus  of  the  respiratory  center  as  are  also  lactic  acid 
and  other  products  of  fatiji^,**  the  tefeolonr  of  the  hyperpnoea  being  to 
expel  enough  carbon  dioxide  so  that  normS  limits  may  again  be  reached. 
The  consequence  is  that  normally  the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  alve- 
olar air  varies  but  little  in  an  individual,  an  increase  in  carbon  dioxide 
content  of  the  blood  resulting  in  augmentJed  respiration  rather  than  in  ac- 
cumulation of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  alveolar  air.  There  is,  however,  some 
increase  in  the  latter,  and,  as  we  have  found,  the  salivary  hydrion  con- 
centration increases  as  the  carbon  dioxide  eontent  of  the  alveolar  air  in- 
creases, but  to  a  greater  degree.  Consequentlv,  a  high  hydrion  concen- 
tration of  the  saliva,  when  due  to  carbon  dioxide,  indicates  a  high  carbon 
dioxide  content  of  the  alveohir  air,  and  therefore  of  the  blood.  A  hig^ 
carbon  dioxide  content  in  the  blood  manifests  itself  in  fatigue,  dullness, 
inertia.**  This  concomitant  excitation  of  the  respiratory  center  and  dulling 
of  the  centers  stimulating  the  individual  to  activity  has  probably  developed 
ontogenetically  because  of  its  phylogenetic  import.  For  when  there  is 
a  great  accumulation  of  carbon  dioxide  throughout  the  organism,  further 
activity  might  endanger  life,  and  the  individual  would  probably  keep  going 
until  he  inadvertently  committed  suicide.  But  fatigue,  inertia,  dullness, 
lead  him  to  a  cessation  of  carbon  dioxide  producing  effort,  and  meanwhile 
the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  center,  as  noted,  normally  leads  to  ex- 
pulsion of  the  excess  carbon  dioxide,  and  a  return  to  normal  conditions  of 
the  blood  and  system  in  general.  It  is  possible  in  the  case  of  the  most  pro- 
nounced sul>>breathing  stammererB,  or  other  individuals  with  maricedly 
high  salivary  hydrion  concentrations  due  to  the  presence  of  carbon  dioxide 
in  the  saliva,  that  in  addition  to,  or  in  the  absence  of,  pernicious  breathing, 
working,  or  dietary  habits  per  se,  there  may  be  a  lack  of  sensitivity  of  the 
req>iratory  center^  so  that  the  carbon  dioxide  may  accumulate  in  the  blood 
leading  to  a  chrome  fatigue,  or  even  somewhat  of  a  mental  numbness,  with- 
out the  normally  concomitant  h3rperpnoea  to  rid  the  system  of  the  excess 
carbon  dioxide.  In  this  event,  abo,  very  vigorous  breathing,  deliberately 
and  regularly  practised  (  a  sort  of  artificial  hyperpnoea)  may  be  of  great 
remedial  value. 

**Ci.  Robertson,  T.  B.,  Principles  of  Biochemistry.   N.  Y.  and  Phila., 
i^.    Pp.  364-368. 

^  **For  the  toxicology  of  carbon  dioxide  see  Robert,  R.,  Lehrbuch  der 
Intoxikationen,  II.   Stuttgart,  1906.    Section  on  Kohlensfture,  pp.  11 20-23. 
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With  regard  to  the  problem  why  the  psychopaths  examined  showed 
constantly  such  abn«»rmalhr  low  hydrogen  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed 
saliva  (and  ccmsequent  hig^  pH),  we  must  again  avoid  dogmatic  assertion. 
Thdr  practically  chronic  emoU<mal  excitement,  whetiier  or  not  displayed 
by  overt  acts,  suggests  that  the  same  physioloffical  etiology  obtains  as  in 
the  case  of  any  subjects,  normal  or  afanOTmal  when  thenr  salivary  pH 
increases  during  emotional  stress.  This  may  be  attributed  lar^^v  to  the 
hyperpnoea,  amounting  in  high  decrees  of  excitement  to  a  ventame  dy»- 
pnoea,  which  rids  the  alveolar  air  (and  consequently  the  blood)  of  a  large 
part  m  its  carbon  dioxide  content.  In  psychopathic  subjects  the  re^ira- 
tory  center  may  be  abnonnally  sensitive  to  relatively  small  quantities 
of  carbon  dioxide  in  the  blood,  or  there  may  be  abnormal  activity  of  ihe 
adrenals  resulting  in  excessive  quantities  of  adrenin  in  the  blood,  cau  * 
a  more  or  less  chronic  dilatation  of  the  bronchides  and  thereby  diminu 
carbon  dioxide  tension  <A  the  Uood  and  alveolar  air.  In  eithw  or  both  c 
the  result  would  be  decreased  carbon  dioxide  ccmtent  of  the  mixed  saliva 
and  ccmsequent  lower  hydrogen  ion  concentration,  indicated  by  increased 
salivary  pH. 

In  normal  individuals  the  functioning  of  the  adrenals  in  times  of 
emotional  stress  is  probably  a  prime  factor  in  the  stimulation  of  the  re- 
spiratory center  and  dilatation  of  the  bronchioles.  In  other  words,  in 
emotional  excitement  the  functioning  of  the  adrenals  pr^Mures  the  or- 
ganism for  flif^t  or  fifldht  by  ridding  tibe  system  to  a  greater  degree  than 
usual  of  carbon  dioxide,  and  preparing  it  for  the  speedy  removal  of  tiie 
excessive  quantities  of  carbon  dioxide  which  would  result  from  intense 
exertion.  The  teleology  of  the  function  is  theprevention  or pos^xmement  of 
fatigue  and  exhaustion.  When  the  orepareMor  exertion  does  not  f oUow, 
the  carbon  dioxide  content  of  the  biooa  and  of  the  alveolar  air  probably 
remains  for  some  time  below  the  normal  limits,  with  the  result  that  there 
is  an  even  more  greatly  diminished  caibcmic  acid  content  and  conseouently 
lowered  hydrogui  ion  concentration  of  the  mixed  saliva,  indicated  by  a 
high  salivary  pH« 
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LAUGHTER,  A  GLORY  IN  SANITY 


By  Ransom  Cabpbmtbb 


In  offering  a  theory  of  laughter  to  the  judgment  of  psychologists  I 
must  begin  by  explaining  that  I  am  not  mysdf  a  psychdogist,  and  &t  in 
preparing  the  matter  here  following  I  have  neoessarify  written  as  if  addres- 
sing reactors  of  my  own  nontechni^  level. 

Without  knowing  (or  possibly  having  forgotten)  that  the  nature  of  the 
oomic  was  a  favorite  riddle  of  phUosopherB,  I  reached  an  answer  that  satis- 
fied my  own  curiosity,  and  later  went  to  a  hbrary  to  consult  the  authorities. 
My  impression  grew,  the  more  I  read,  that  in  the  attempt  to  explain  so 
umverflid,  familiar,  and  open  a  phenomenon  as  laughter  tnere  was  a  ten- 
dency to  resort  to  solutions  either  limited  in  scope  or  abstruse  and  indirect 
in  their  application.  The  true  answer.  I  thou^t,  must  needs  be  as  broad 
and  simple  as  laughter  itself;  yet  tne  exerti(ns  of  printed  philosophy 
seemed  to  display  an  unaccountable  strain  toward  the  narrow  and  complex. 

That  ihfie  are  manifold  mental  complexities  underiying  and  surround- 
ing the  act  of  laughter  I  do  not  question.  That  field  remains  for  better 
eouipped  explorers.  I  simply  place  on  view  a  bit  of  mental  mechanism 
which,  when  once  pointed  out,  I  believe  brief  introspection  will  identify 
to  any  thinker  as  the  main  actuating  principle  of  lauf^l^tOT,  but  which  for 
some  mvsterious  reason  has  eluded  the  notice  <A  other  mquireis. 

Indeed  I  cannot  suppose  that  no  one  else  has  formulated,  at  least  to 
himself,  so  mnxple  a  principle.  I  only  know  that  a  f airiy  caierul  search  <^ 
available  pubhcations,^  including  recent  copious  wori^s  that  review  the 
imor  fiekl  exhaustively,  has  failed  to  disclose  a  sin^  line  that  definitely 
anticipates  my  explanation. 

Now  I  shall  toy  to  state,  in  my  own  way,  and  so  far  as  possible  with- 
out reference  to  any  preceding  theory,  what  it  seems  to  me  that  laughter  is. 
Laui^ter  is  the  outcry  of  the  soul  exulting  in  sanity.  Or,  more  soberiy 
and  completely,  lauditer  expresses  an  emotion  due  to  a  sudden  floodmg 
into  c<»isciousnesB  m  the  subconsciously  abiding  pleasure  in  the  power  ol 
judgment,  occasioned  by  the  swift  overthrow  ci  presented  propositimis 
that  tend  but  fail  to  delude  the  judgment. 

The  possession  iA  reason  is  obviously  good  cause  for  ccmtinuous  da- 
tion,  and  we  do  in  fact  rejoice  in  it  unoeaongl^;  it  is  part  oi  that  basic  |oy 
for  which  people  ding  to  life  despite  any  miseries.  But  our  redisation 
of  it,  like  that  iA  other  glories,  is  glossed  over  with  practical  habit.  We  are 
used  to  it.  So  long  as  die  path  of  thought  is  plain  and  even,  we  walk  in  it 
soberiy,  exercising  our  cherished  judgment  as  a  matter  of  course^  accounting 
uiUMMisciously  for  the  multitude  iA  facts  or  ideas  presented,  fimding  them 
in  order,  coherent  with  sanity.    But  let  a  pitfall  iA  absurdity  appear  in  the 

^Schopenhauer^  A,  The  World  as  Will  and  Idea,  iii,  VIII,  On  the 
Theory  of  the  Ludicrous. 

BergMm.  H.  L.,  Laughter;  an  Essay  on  the  Meaning  of  the  Comio; 
Brereton  and  Rothwell's  trans.,  191 1. 

Sully.  James,  An  Essay  on  Liui^ter,  1902. 

FVeuo,  l^gmund,  ^t  and  Its  ltelati<m  to  the  Unconscious;  Brill's 
trans.^  1916. 

Skdis,  Boris,  The  P^cholonr  of  Laughter,  1913. 

Bliss,  Sylvia,  The  Origin  of  Laui^ter,  Hob  Journal,  xzvi,  1915,  aadff. 

Eastman,  Biax,  The  Sense  of  Humor,  1931. 
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pathway,  so  that  the  mind  at  the  same  moment  sees  where  it  nii^t  have 
■lipped  yet  walks  erect;  then  the  sense  of  sanity  swells  abruptly  into  sharp 
emotion  that  is  voiced  in  lauditer. 

Why  a  glory  in  sanity  should  find  expression  in  spasmodic  noises  i8» 
of  course,  a  qu^ion  of  physiolo^,  with  an  answer  lying  somewhere  in 
the  long  history  of  bodily  evolution.  It  does  not  concern  my  puipose, 
which  is  to  show  what  laughter  is  within  us,  the  nature  of  the  comic  sense. 

To  make  the  matter  dearer  let  us  examine,  in  the  light  of  this  explan- 
ation, the  nature  of  the  things  and  ideas  that  provoke  laughter.  Why,  let 
us  ask,  is  one  notion  funnier  than  another? 

To  be  comic,  a  proposition  must  be  (i)  perceived  as  false,  and  (2) 
perceived  as  deceptive.  These  are  the  essentials.  Actuallv  to  excite 
laughter,  it  must  generally  also  (3)  be  suddenly  presented,  and  (4)  have  a 
free  field,  in  which  its  effect  is  not  submerged  by  stronger  emotions. 

An  idea  is  most  comic  when  all  these  factors  are  most  favorable. 
The  height  of  the  ludicrous  is  reached  by  what  is  wild,  yet  plausible.  The 
wilder  and  more  plausible  the  rejected  idea,  the  more  sharply  it  throws  open 
the  valve  that  lets  out  a  gust  of  elation  at  reason's  triumph.  The  virtue 
of  a  moderately  good  joke  may  lie  either  in  an  extreme  falsity  with  a  slightly 
deceptive  element,  or  in  an  approach  to  truth  so  near  that  it  almost  o<m- 
vinces.  The  two  elements,  of  course,  may  both  be  of  moderate  force^  or 
one  or  the  other  may  dwindle  within  the  realm  of  bad  jokes  to  the  vanish- 
ing point,  leaving  accepted  truth  or  bare  falsehood,  neither  of  which  is 
funny. 

In  one  of  the  treatises  that  I  examined'  there  is  an  inconclusive  dis- 
cussion of  a  previous  writer's  effort  to  penetrate  the  mysterv  of  the  comic 
aspect  of  a  cnild  wearing  his  father's  hat.  This  example  will  serve  as  well 
as  any  for  first  pointing  out  the  virtues  of  my  solvent.  We  smile  at  this 
mildly  funny  sight  because  the  child's  pretense  offers  to  our  mind  the  ob- 
viously false  proposition,  ''This  hat  ndffLt  make  you  think  me  a  man,"  and 
there  is  just  enough  plausibility  in  the  idea  for  the  act  of  rejecting  it  to 
remind  us  faintly  of  the  fact  that  we  are  sane.  That  is  all  there  is  to  the 
mysteiy. 

Another  favorite  query  of  investigators  is  why  a  grotesque  mask  is 
funny.  Here  the  falsity  presented  may  be  expressed  as  "There  mi^t  be 
such  a  person  as  this,"  or  'Teople  are  like  this,^'  and  the  deceptive  element 
is  obvious.  The  spectator's  mmd  is  put  on  the  alert  against  any  yielding, 
perhaps  momentary  or  half  conscious,  to  the  offered  illusion,  and  the  pleas- 
ure which  the  e^o  takes  in  this  resistance  is  nothing  more  or  less  than  the 
sense  of  the  comic. 

A^ain,  the  writers  often  ask  why  we  should  laugh  at  the  fall  of  one 
who  shps  or  stumbles.  Some  even  gloomily  attribute  to  laughter,  on  this 
ground,  a  cruel  or  debasing  element.  Nothing  could  be  more  opposed  to 
truth.  If  the  fall  is  really  cruel;  the  normal  person  does  not  laugh.  A  comic 
fall  is  one  that  presents  a  delusive  aspect  of  catastrophe,  which  we  instantly 
recognize  as  unreal,  relishing  the  recognition.  The  more  "scary"  the  fall, 
the  greater  is  the  exertion  of  judgment  and  the  more  we  exult.  As  for  the 
abnormal  person  who  laughs  at  another's  pain  or  misery,  his  subconscious 
point  of  view  may  be  thus  expanded:  "That  old  woman's  fall  might  be 
supposed  to  excite  pity,  but  being  superior  to  such  weak  sentiments  I  am 
not  deluded."    So  he  triumphs  in  his  own  peculiar  kind  of  sanity. 

A  child's  laughter  should  offer  clarifying  examples.  I  remember  being 
startled,  long  before  I  had  thought  the  matter  out,  by  observing  how  my 
daughter,  then  less  than  two  years  old,  laughed  most  merrily  at  just  those 
antics  of  a  playful  kitten  that  I  myself  found  most  diverting.  Now  I  see 
that  within  the  scope  of  the  child's  experience  she  had  as  good  a  ric^t  as 
I  to  triumph  in  the  exercise  of  judgment,  and  more  reason,  because  jud^ 

•Sully,  op.  cU.,  9-17. 
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ment  was  for  her,  so  to  speak,  a  newer  plaything.  The  kitten  by  its  capers 
repeatedly  suggested  that  it  was  all  the  same  as  a  real  person,  which  the 
baby  knew  perfectly  well  was  not  true.  The  kitten's  best  moments  as  a 
comedian  were  those  in  which  it  most  plausibly  mimicked  some  human 
trait  or  purpose.  If  the  impersonation  had  at  any  point  become  convincing, 
the  baby  woiild  not  have  laughed.  She  mi|^t  ratner  have  been  frightens 
out  of  her  wits.  But  being  well  in  possession  of  her  wits,  and  using  them 
vigorously  to  combat  the  kitten's  wild  assertions,  she  naturally  rejoiodd 
aloud. 

A  child  who  thus  takes  pleasure  in  thrusting  off  persuasive  untruths 
soon  learns  to  build  up  fictions  for  the  fun  of  demolishing  them.  So  we 
have  play,  which  Sully  considered  almost  identical  with  mirth.  The  true 
relation  will  now  be  manifest.  Laughter  is  by  no  means  always  derived 
from  play,  but  only  when  the  plausible  falsity  that  provokes  it  is  framed 
with  mt^tion  to  create  amusement.  The  pleasure  of  play  (so  far  as  it 
is  "make-believe")  resides  precisely  in  our  continuous  perception  of  its 
unreality,  and  we  enhance  tne  realism  of  o\ir  play  only  so  as  to  gloat  the 
more  in  that  perception. 

One  of  the  sources  of  the  comic  before  which  the  cloud  of  mystery 
seems  to  have  hung  with  a  peculiar  allurement  may  best  be  indicated  by 
the  general  label  "breaches  of  decorum."  Analysis  of  one  innocent  example 
will  serve  to  sweep  away  the  fo^  from  all,  without,  let  us  hope,  dispelling 
any  of  their  charm.  Let  us  consider  a  man  who  snores  in  churcn,  and  why 
he  is  funny. 

The  atmosphere  of  a  church  may  be  put  in  the  form  of  an  assertion: 
"This  is  a  solemn  place  where  everyone  is  always  auiet  and  attentive." 
The  incongruous  snore  abruptly  compels  rejection  of  this  proposition  as 
merely  plausible,  at  the  same  time  offering  the  counter  su^^estion,  "This 
man  owes  no  reverence,"  which  the  mind  as  promptly  dismisses  because 
the  disturbance  is  unintended  and  unimportant.  Thus  the  ego's  triumph 
lies  purtly  in  detecting  the  flaw  in  the  church's  veil  of  solemnity,  and  partly 
in  perceiving  the  inconsequence  of  the  defect. 

The  refSer  with  a  particular  interest  in  this  direction  will  find  it  easy 
to  extend  the  principle  to  profanities,  indecencies,  tribal  taboos,  sexual 
lapses,  and  similar  items  the  discussion  of  which  has  tended  to  impart  a 
mystic  air  to  anthropology.  In  eveiy  instance  of  the  kind  judgment  will 
be  found  striking  a  balance  between  opposed  pretensions  of  "decorum"  or 
law,  on  the  one  lumd,  and  the  "breach"  or  Uberty,  on  the  other,  and  glory- 
ing in  the  sane  escape  from  both. 

In  the  few  foregoing  instances.  I  have  tried  to  reduce  the  material  to 
the  simplest  possible  teraiSj  to  exhibit  the  workin^jf  of  the  formula.  Indeed 
the  barest  outline  will  suffice  to  diagram  a  multitude  of  jokes,  including 
many  good  ones.  But  the  laughable  proposition  may  be  double  or  complex, 
and  generally  it  wears  a  fringe  of  implied  comicalities,  vague  or  subtle  per- 
haps, but  always  enriching.  Humor,  I  suppose,  resides  in  such  broad  and 
inaennite  impheations,  often  convcryed  by  statements  in  no  way  comic  of 
themselves,  whereas  wit  is  sharp,  simple,  and  direct  in  outline,  f'or  illus- 
tration, let  us  glance  at  this  yam  from  a  random  newspaper: 

"There  is  a  philosophic  old  colored  barber  in  Washington  who  is  much 
F^tronised  by  statesmen.  They  find  much  that  is  edif  3ring  in  his  conversa- 
ti(m. 

"One  day  the  old  fellow,  beine  in  an  especially  talkative  mood,  made 
this  observation  to  a  newly  arriveof  representative  from  the  West: 

"  To'  has  a  large  head,  suh.  It's  a  good  thing  to  have  a  large  head, 
fo'  a  large  head  means  a  large  brain,  an'  a  large  brain  is  de  most  useful 
thinga  man  Idn  have,  f o'  it  nourishes  de  roots  of  de  hair.'  " 

The  mainspring  of  the  joke  is  in  the  last  twenty  words,  which  by  them- 
selves form  a  good  single  specimen  oi  wit,  assuming  th^  were  intended 
playfully.    Yet  they  conv^  at  least  two  main  delusive  falsehoods,  the 
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instant  double  oyerthrow  of  which  rea«nire8  us  of  saniW  and  imlooflea 
elation.  One  may  be  pnit  as  "Brains  nourish  the  roots  of  the  hair;"  the 
other  as  "The  use  of  brains  is  to  grow  hair."  But  our  laus^ter  is  the  keener 
because  of  the  beautifully  laid  approach  to  the  pitfall,  which  ranains  in- 
visible up  to  the  very  last  words.  The  effect  is  also  ridier  for  a  variety  of 
oomic  elements  that  are  only  suggested  or  implied,  inv<dving,  let  us  say. 
the  known  peculiarities  of  congressmen  and  of  barbers,  pemaps  also  of 
colored  persons  and  of  philosophers.  Each  of  these  elements  ooiud  readily 
be  dissected  out  and  placed  in  the  form  of  a  plausible  fallacy,  contributing 
by  its  downfall  to  the  gjow  of  reason's  satisfaction. 

One  is  tempted  to  speculate  on  the  social  value,  if  any,  of  knowing 
what  lauj^ter  is.  I  think  it  truly  matters,  but  here  a  word  in  closing  must 
suffice.  I  have  mentioned  how  some  writm  have  found  cruelty  and  malice 
lurking  in  the  h^^py  faculty,  and  this  is  not  the  only  chme  laid  against  it. 
HobbM*  definition',  so  apt  in  the  phrase  "sudden  fjory,"  has  yet  pla]red  a 
most  unfortunate  part  in  misleadmg  later  analysts,  through  the  refer- 
ence to  "comparison  with  the  infirmity  of  others"  as  the  sprinK  of  laugh- 
ter. BecMise  Hobbes  failed  to  perceive  that  in  mirth  the  mind  glories  in 
its  own  successes,  by  comparison  with  nothing  but  its  own  avoided  erroTB, 
a  long  train  of  thinkers  have  tended  to  look  on  lauc^ter  as  implying  vanity, 
arrogance,  or  selfishness.  In  point  of  fact,  even  when  laumter  seems  to 
express  malice  or  cont<^npt,  it  is  not  the  true  voice  of  those  emotions, 
but  always  of  some  resiaual  shred  of  sympathy.  Scorn  may  be  expna" 
sed  without  sympathy  and  without  laughter:  if  lau^ter  enters,  it  can  only 
mean  that  the  laug^ier  perceives  how  he  mi|pit  have  shared  the  weakness 
that  he  oontonns. 

Though  frequently  quoted,  repeated  here  for  comparison:  "The  pas- 
sion of  lauji^ter  is  nothing  else  but  sudden  g^ory  arising  from  a  suaden 
conception  of  some  eminen<nr  in  ourselves,  by  comparison  with  the  infirmity 
of  others,  or  with  our  own  formeriy." 
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A  NOTE  ON  HENNING'S  SMELL  SERIES 


By  FoHiosT  L.  DnaacK,  Uniy.  of  Michigan 


Henninf^  has  giyen  us  a  thorouc^  diacuaaion  of  hia  leaeardiea  in  amall 
80  far  aa  their  hiatorieal  and  theoretical  aapecta  are  oonoerned.  Aa  Gambia 
has  alruuly  pointed  out,  however,  the  detaila  of  experimentation  are  very 
meager.  Henning'a  moat  atriking  contribution  ia,  probably,  hia  aerial  daa- 
aificati<m  of  odore;  yet  nowhere  does  one  find  listed  the  qualitiea  of  any 
considerable  part  of  the  415  stimuli'  used.  At  moat  there  are  examplea  oi 
several  of  the  aeriea  from  the  reports  that  one  or  another  O  gave;  but  these 
examples  vary  greatly  in  completeness  and,  by  Henning's  own  profession, 
are  not  unequivocal,  out  differ  from  time  to  tmie  and  m>m  O  to  O.  Any- 
one who  haa  attempted  to  make  a  dass-demonstrati^m  or  an  elementary 
laboratory  experiment  based  on  the  new  classification  of  odors  has  come 
upon  these  difficulties. 

We  have  attempted  to  supply  in  some  measure  the  data  which  Hen- 
ning  has  omitted.  Following  the  example  of  others*  we  have  accepted 
the  Henning  prism  aa  a  stftfting-point.  From  the  sample  lists  of  the 
several  series  which  Henning  gives,  we  have  taken  all  those  stimuU  that 
can  be  readiljr  obtained,  75  in  number.  Small  quantities  of  the  substancea 
were  placed  m  two-drachm  bottles  which  were  numbered  on  the  side  and 
on  the  cork  There  was  no  marking  on  the  bottles  which  could  give  the 
Ob  a  cue  to  the  nature  of  the  contents,  and  the  numbered  labels  practically 
oonccAled  them. 

The  Ob  knew  to  start  with  the  general  nature  of  Henning's  classifica- 
tion, and  they  had  been  given  Henning's  typical  comer  odors.  Every  O 
waa  required  to  make  one  complete  clasoficatKm  of  the  entire  set.  He  was 
instructed  to  ''choose  at  random  ten  stimuli;  to  smell  them  one  at  a  time 
with  both  nostrils;  and  to  record  everv  particular  number  imder  the  group 
heading  or  headings  that  best  described  the  odor."  Not  more  thui  10 
sUmuli  were  smelled  at  a  sitting.  The  Os  were,  in  the  main,  members  of 
an  advanced  class  which  had  just  taken  up  the  systematic  study  of  olf  actcny 
sensation,  and  of  an  elementary  laboratory  class.  A  few  well  trained  (h 
were  included.  A  total  of  16  classifications  was  made.  The  first  classifica- 
tion made  by  every  O  is  the  one  taken  for  our  results,  inasmuch  as  our  pur- 
pose is  to  find  a  set  of  odors  that  will  illustrate  the  series  unequivocally  and 
immediately. 

In  TakAe  I  we  have  brought  together  the  results  of  the  16  classifica- 
tions. In  the  second  cdumn,  imder  H,  the  designations  indicate  the  ai>- 
proximate  classification  of  the  odors  according  to  Henning*.  The  numeri- 
cal results  show  the  distributi<m  of  the  dasoficationa  made  by  our  Os. 
The  greatest  number  of  choices  that  can  be  made  imder  a  sin|^  heading 
is  16,  but  a  greater  total  number  for  a  single  stimulus  may  remilt  from  its 
classificati<m  aa  an  intermediate  odor. 

iH.  Henning,  Der  Oeruehf  1916.  Printed  earlier  in  the  ZeiL  /.  PtyehoL^ 
73-76,  191 5,  1916,  in  four  parts. 

*E.  A.  Mc.  Gamble,  this  Journal,  32, 1921,  290. 
•Henning,  op.  eU.,  7. 

Kkmble,  op.ciL;  £.  B.  Titchener,  this  Joubnal,  31, 1920, 213. 
K>p.  dLf  80-97. 
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A  NOTE  ON  HENNINO'S  SMELL  SERIES  42$ 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  valid  examples  of  comer  and  inter- 
mediate odors  can  not  be  taken  at  random  from  the  sample  series  of  Hen- 
ning.  For  example  vaniUa,  which  Henning  gives  as  characteristicalljr 
flowery,  is  designated  more  frequently  by  our  Ob  as  fruity;  Umka-hean  is 
as  spic^  as  it  is  flowery;  while  jcandne  oil  is  always  flowery.  There  are 
man:^  similar  cases.  esi>ecially  among  the  intermediate  odors.  This  same 
multiplicity  of  similarities  b  also  remarked  by  Henning*,  and  indeed  is  the 
basis  of  his  conception  of  the  Smell  Prism  as  a  surface  figure^. 

Adequately  to  demonstrate  the  odor  series,  then,  it  is  obviously  necefr- 
sary  to  select  those  odors  which  will  fall  most  readil^f  into  their  proper 
classes.  We  have  attempted  to  do  this  in  Table  1 1 .  In  it  we  have  included 
under  the  proper  headings  (i)  those  stimuli  which  in  at  least  70%  of  the 
cases  our  Os  classify  in  the  same  way  as  Henning,  (2)  in  parentheses  those 
stimuli  in  whose  cases  our  Os  do  not  agree  so  well  with  Henning;,  but  are 
still  not  at  toUd  variance  with  him,  and  (3)  in  italics  those  stimuh  in  whose 
cases  our  Os  totally  di^tgree  with  Henning,  but  agree  significantly  among 
themselves. 

Tablb  II' 

Flowery         Fruity  Bpicy  Resinoua  Burned  Foul 

jMmiiie  o.     Lemon  o.  Cinnamon 

AypU  Blo$.    Orange  o.  Pqpper 

Amyi-  Camomile  f . 
Valerate 


Spikenard  0.      Tar 

FiihSoap 

Glue 

HsS 

Pine-Needlea 

A9(^foetida 

Roeemary  0. 

Eucalyptus  0. 

Cajaput  0. 

JMp 

Sp-Re 

Re-Fr 

Re-Bu 

F«wFo 

FiwFl 

Cumarin 
CaMiao. 
Clove  0. 
Bay  0. 

Marioram 
Cardamom 
Nutmes 
SatBafraso. 
Anise  0. 

Aoetio  Ether 
Ethyl  Ether 
Aoetone 
CoUodium 

Xylol 
Toluol 

'fXuST 

Orang$o. 
VantOa 

Bu-8p 

Fo-Bu 

Fl-Fo 

8p-R«-Bu 

Fl-F«wFo 

Coffee 

Pyridine 

Wontwooo  0. 

Aimyli»09kUe 

FVFr-Sp-Re 

Fl-Sp-Bu-Fo         Fo-Bu-Re-Fr 

Aibor  Vitae  (Apiol)  BsimpI 

Juniper  ber.  CLaotone)  (Musk) 

Pq)permint  o.  (Mustard  o.) 

'  it  o.  Hop9  /. 


The  foregoing  table  shows  the  stimuli  which  may  be  depended  upon 
to  demonstrate  every  comer^every  edse  (with  <me  exception)*  ft&d  every 
surface  of  the  smell  prism.  The  stimuli,  in  the  dassificati^m  of  which  we 
agree  with  Henning,  are  to  be  preferred.  Those  in  italics  can  be  seen  by 
rnerenoe  to  Table  I  to  have  been  very  positively  placed  by  our  Os  and 
are  thoiefore  dependable.  We  have  made  no  attempt  as  yet  to  arrange 
the  intermediate  odors  serially  between  end-points.  As  Henning*  remarks, 
alarge  number  of  intermediate  steps  is  necessary  to  demonstrate  adequately 
a  psychological  series.  We  hope  to  be  able  to  duplicate  and  add  to  Hen- 
ning^s  complete  list  of  stimuli  and  to  make  out  their  serial  arrangement. 

•/WeL,97. 
'/Wei.,  9;. 
*/&u2.y  500. 
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STUDIES  FROM  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LABORATORY 
OF  VASSAR  COLLEGE 

XUII.     VOLUNTABILT  CONTBOLLED  LiKSS  AND  DI8LIKX8  OF  COLOB  COM- 

BINATIONB 


By  Mabgabbt  Flot  Wabhbubn.  Mabgabbt  T.  MacDonald,  and  Doao- 

THT  V  AN  ALSTTNB 

In  VoL  XXXII  of  this  Joubnal,  pp.  284  to  289,  there  was  published  a 
study  from  the  Vassar  lalxuratory  which  was  oonoemed  with  the  effects  of 
instnicting  observers  to  try  to  alter  their  judgments  of  the  ideasantoess 
or  unpleasantoesB  of  single  colors.  The  colors  were  ei^teen  of  the  Bradky 
series,  six  each  of  saturated  cdors,  shades,  and  tints,  and  were  presented 
in  the  form  of  pieces  3  cm.  square,  each  paisted  in  the  middle  of  a  card  2.5 
by  3  in.  ''One  of  these  cards  was  laid  on  a  table  before  the  observer,  ^dio 
was  asked  to  eroress  her  judgment  of  the  pleasantness  of  the  color  by  using 
one  of  the  numbers  from  i  to  7,  i  meaning  Srery  impleasant',  7  'very  pleas- 
ant', and  4  'indifferent'.  When  the  judgment  had  been  cocpressed,  the  ex- 
perimenter said,  'Now  I  want  vou  to  see  if  you  can  dislike  that  cok>r.'  if 
the  judgment  had  been  favorable;  or,  1  want  you  to  see  if  you  can  like 
that  oolcnr.'  if  the  judgment  had  been  unfavorable.  The  original  judgment 
and  the  altered  judgment  were  recorded,  and  the  observer  was  then  adced 
how  she  had  effected  the  change."  About  two  months  later  each  observer 
was  adced  to  judge  the  pleasantness  of  the  ooIotb  again.  The  results  of  this 
investigation  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  those  of  the  present 
study. 

We  have  undertaken  to  r^)eat  this  procedure  exactly,  using  color  com- 
binations instead  of  sinde  colors. 

Thirty-six  cards  2.5  by  3  in.  in  dimensions  were  prepared.  Each  card 
had  pasted  on  it  two  oifferently  colored  squares,  3  cm.  a  side,  of  Bradley 
colored  papers.  The  two  pieces  of  colored  paper  were  directly  side  by  side, 
in  contact,  with  no  intervening  flqpiace.  No  principle  was  used  in  setooting 
the  components  for  the  color  combinati<m.  They  were  divided  into  two  sets 
of  eighteen,  one  set  to  be  used  by  each  of  the  two  experimenters,  and  the 
attempt  was  made  to  get  into  each  set  some  obviously  agreeaUe  and  some 
obviously  disagreeable  combinations.  In  presenting  the  cards  to  the  ob> 
servers,  and  in  instructing  the  observers,  the  same  procedure  was  used  as 
in  the  case  of  the  sinde  cok»s. 

There  were  in  aU  seventy  observers:  since  each  made  eighteen  judg- 
ments, there  was  a  total  of  1260  judgments. 

Tne  first  point  to  be  noted  in  the  results  concerns  the  cases  where  the 
observers  failed  in  the  effort  to  change  their  affective  judgments.  A  am> 
nderMy  higher  percentage  ofjudgmenU  eouU  not  he  changed  when  color  eomr 
HnaUanM  were  used  than  wa$  the  ctue  where  eingie  colore  were  veed.  With 
single  colors,  the  percentage  of  judgments  that  could  not  be  altered  was 
6.3;  with  color  combinations,  it  was  20.3.  A  possible  interpretation  of  this 
nsemt  would  be  that,  where  the  character  of  the  material  is  the  same,  the 
affective  attitude  b  less  stable,  the  sinqder  its  source. 

Tlie  second  point  concerns  the  readiness  with  which  different  types 
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of  the  judgments  '2',  22.4%;  of  the  judignents  '3^.  1 1.3%;  of  the  judgments 
'5'.  ".9%;  of  the  judgments  '6',  14.7  %;  of  the  judgments  '7',  3^.5% 
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Our  reeults  da  not,  however,  confirm  the  finding  of  the  previous  study  thai 
judgmenU  of  extreme  unpUaearUness  are  harder  to  efumae  than  fudgmente 
of  extreme  pUaaantneee;  the  reverse  is  true  with  the  oolor  eombinations. 

Our  results  agree  with  those  of  the  previous  study  in  showing  that  it  U 
easier  to  leseen  the  unpleaeantneee  of  a  color  impreeeion  by  eix  pointe  than  io 
raiae  itbff  eix  pointe.  7.3%  of  the  I  judmnents  were  raised  to  7;  11.4% 
of  the  7  jud^^ivBnts  were  lowered  to  i.  We  agree  also  in  finding  that  it  is 
eomewhat  easier  to  leseen  the  pleaaanineee  of  a  color  impreeeion  by  fve  pointe 
than  to  raise  it  by  five  points,  although  the  difference  here  is  probabor  too 
slif^t  to  have  signmcanoe.  5.3%of  the  2  judgments  were  raised  to  7;  8.9% 
of  the  6  judgments  were  low^ied  to  i. 

Our  observers  were,  like  those  of  the  preceding  study,  asked  after  a 
two  months'  interval  to  express  their  ludgment  of  the  pleasantness  of  the 
color  combinations  again  (no  attempt  being  made  to  alter  th^n  this  time). 

The  first  point  to  be  noted  here  oonoems  the  tendency  of  the  original 
judgments  (nuade  befwe  the  effort  to  diange)  to  recur  after  the  two  months' 
mtervaL  In  the  case  of  the  single  colors,  the  tendency  of  judgements  of 
pleasantness  to  recur  had  appeared  sli^tly  greater  than  that  of  judgments 
of  unpleasantness.  No  sucn  difference  appeared  in  the  case  oi  the  ook>r 
combmations. 

In  the  case  of  the  single  colors,  it  was  found  that  "changes  in  the  diro 
tUm  of  increased  pleasantness  are  more  Weeiy  to  be  lasting"  where  the  amount 
of  change  is  more  than  one  point.  We  got  the  same  resuU  with  our  color 
combinations.  Of  the  cases  where,  in  the  original  experiment,  the  effort  to 
change  the  affective  value  of  a  color  had  resulted  in  a  raising  of  its  pleamnt- 
nesB  oy  two  points,  this  increased  pleasantness  appeared  after  the  two 
months'  intenral  in  17.2%;  of  the  eases  where  pleasantness  had  been 
lowered  two  points,  7.6%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where  pleasantoess 
had  been  raised  three  points,  12.4%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where 
pleasantness  had  been  lowered  three  p<Mnts,  4.5%  were  permanent;  of  the 
cases  where  pleasantness  had  been  raised  four  points,  10.5%  were  per- 
manent; of  the  cases  where  pleasantoess  had  been  lowered  four  pomts. 
10.7%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where  pleasantoess  had  been  raised 
five  points,  9%  were  permanent;  of  the  cases  where  i^easantoess  had  been 
kmmd  five  pointsj  4.6%  were  permanent.  If  these  percentages  are  aver^ 
ajpped  for  the  'raismg'  and  lowering*  changes  respectively,  the  'raised' 
cnangwt  show  an  avera^  of  11.2%  ol  permanence^  the  lowered'  changes 
6.8%.  The  coirespondmg  figures  from  the  earlier  mvestigation,  with  Um 
sinpe  cokurs,  were  11.1%  and  5.9%. 

We  may  next  oonsicter  the  methods  by  which  the  changes  in  pleasant- 
ness of  the  cokur  combinations  were  effected,  according  to  the  introqiective 
testimony  of  the  observers. 

In  the  case  of  the  single  colon,  "by  far  the  most  frequentlv  used 
method  was  the  one  which  we  have  called  'imaginary  context'.  The  color  was 
thought  of  in  an  imaginary  setting  different  from  the  real  one."  Special 
forms  of  imaginary  context  consisted  in  "imaging  the  cdor  in  coml»nation 
with  scnne  other  color,"  and  "imagining  the  amount  of  the  color  to  be 
increased."  These  methods  we  foimd  to  be  used  in  the  case  of  the  color 
combinations,  and  in  addition  there  appeared  the  method  of  imagining 
a  change  in  the  relative  amounts  of  the  two  cdors  used  in  the  combination. 
The  method  which  in  the  former  paper  was  called  'shift  of  attention'  took 
on  an  altered  form  in  these  experiments  with  color  combinations.  Where 
the  simi^  impression  of  a  sinc^e  color  was  used  as  the  source  of  the  affective 
reaction,  attention  could  be  shifted  from  a  disaoeeable  to  an  agreeable 
amct  of  Uie  color,  or  vice  versa,  only  by  attending  to  some  associati<m 
which  the  color  suggested  from  past  expenence.  Where,  on,  the  other  hand, 
the  more  complex  unpressions  from  color  combinations  were  the  source  of 
the  affective  reaction,  attention  could  be,  and  was,  shifted  from  one  color 
to  the  other,  malting  the  more  or  lees  agreeable  color  dominant  in  the  com- 
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bination.  In  treating  the  results  of  the  present  series  of  experiments,  with 
the  color  combinations  as  stimuli,  we  included  cases  wh^«  the  colors  sug- 
gested associations  from  past  experience  under  the  head  of  'altered  oon- 
teact\instead  of  under  the  head  of  'shift  of  attention'. 

The  significant  results  which  we  have  obtained  in  regard  to  the  methods 
by  which  the  affective  values  of  the  color  combinations  were  changed,  as 
compared  with  the  methods  bv  which  the  affective  values  of  the  single 
colors  were  changed,  are  as  follows. 

For  hoth  combinations  and  single  colors,  the  occurrence  of  associated  ideas 
is  more  Ukdy  to  raise  than  to  lower  pleasantness.  In  the  experiments  with 
the  single  colors,  where  changes  by  this  method  were  reckoned  under  'shift 
of  attention',  'H;he  average  percentage  for  increasing  pleasantness  was 
2A.4;  for  decreasing  pleasantness,  15.3."  VHth  the  color  combinations, 
where  changes  due  to  association  were  classed  under  the  head  of  'altered 
context',  the  average  percentage  for  increasing  pleasantness  was  53.8,  and 
that  for  decreasing  pleasantness  27.1. 

There  is  less  tendency  to  alter  affective  reactions  by  imagining  the  ab- 
solute amount  (area)  of  the  colors  altered,  in  the  case  of  color  combinations 
than  in  the  case  of  sin^e  colors.  With  sin^^e  colors,  4-2%  of  the  changes 
were  due  to  this  method;  with  color  combmations,  1.4%.  It  b  probably 
harder  to  imagine  changes  in  the  absolute  area  of  color  combinations  than 
in  that  of  single  colors. 

There  is  much  less  tendency  to  alter  affective  reactions  bv  tmagwdng 
another  color  added,  in  the  case  of  color  combinations  than  in  that  of  sinj^ 
colors.  With  the  sin^e  colors  as  stimuli,  17.7%  of  the  changes  were  <roe 
to  this  cause:  with  the  color  combinations,  only  3%. 

Shift  of  attention  from  one  color  to  the  other  in  the  combination 
caused  16.9%  of  the  changes  where  color  combinations  were  used  as  stimulL 

AffecHoe  adaptation  was  somewhat  more  influential  in  causing  dianges 
in  affodMe  reaction  where  color  combinations  were  used  as  ^muH  than  wbm 
sinfde  colors  were  used.  With  single  colors,  it  was  responsible  for  2.2  %of  the 
changes;  with  color  combinations,  for  4.5%.  The  authors  of  the  studv  in 
which  smde  colore  were  used  say:  "Irobably  the  slidit  influence  of  af- 
fective adaptation  in  these  experiments  is  due  to  the  mildness  of  t^ 
emotional  reactions  involved." 

True  compensation,  the  deliberate  assumption  of  the  opposite  affective 
attitude  ("I  said  to  myself,  'Now  like  iti'  and  I  did")  occurs  oftener  with 
the  color  combinations  than  it  did  with  the  single  colore,  thou(£  it  is  still 
rare.  It  occurred  in  six  tenths  of  one  percent,  where  the  single  colore  were 
used,  and  in  2.5%  of  the  cases  where  the  color  combinations  were  used. 
The  authore  of  the  previous  study  say:  "It  is  easy  to  conjecture  that  this 
method,  so  useful  in  ordinary  life,  would  naturallv  play  little  part  in  c<m- 
ditions  where  the  affective  state  is  not  only  mild,  but  accompanied  merely 
by  simple  motor  expressions.  One  may  assume  hatred  in  order  to  counteract 
love,  for  example,  because  hatred  may  be  expressed  by  a  great  variety  of 
movements,  by  torrents  of  words,  by  forcible  actions,  and  when  these  vd- 
imtary  movements  are  set  in  operation,  there  is  a  fair  chance  that  the  deeper 
orgamc  movements  associated  with  them  may  come  into  play  and  the 
emotion  reallv  be  transformed.  But  expressing  one's  like  or  dislike  of  a 
color  is  so  mild  and  simple  a  motor  process  that  its  voluntary  p^ormanoe 
can  have  no  very  profound  effect.'*^  Expressing  one's  like  or  dislike  of  a 
color  combination  is  also  a  mild  and  simple  proceeding,  yet  quite  possiUv 
not  80  mild  and  simple  as  that  called  foith  by  a  sini^e  color;  and  this  dif- 
ference in  complexity  may  be  responsible  for  the  greater  use  of  compensa- 
tion with  the  color  combinations.  The  number  of  cases,  however,  is  so 
small  that  the  difference  may  be  accidental. 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS 

Human  Behaoior^  in  iU  RdaHon  io  the  Study  of  EducaHonalf  Social 
and  Etkicai  Problems,  By  Stewart  Paton.  New  York,  Charies  Scrib- 
ner's  Sons,  1921.    Pp.  465.    Price  |6.oo. 

The  need  of  a  study  of  human  behavior  more  inclusive  than  has  been 
forthcoming  from  psychologists  has  often  been  felt  by  those  who  deal 
practically  with  human  nature,  and  especially  by  the  alienists.  Definite 
Deginnings  of  such  a  study  have  indeed  been  made,  as.  for  example,  by  the 
psychoanalvsts  after  their  manner  and  by  Dr.  Adolf  Meyer  in  the  'T^vcho- 
biology"  which  he  has  been  teachin^^  for  a  number  of  years  at  the  Phipps 
Clinic.  Dr.  Paton's  book  is  a  contribution  from  the  point  of  view  of  the 
bicdogist  and  the  physician  to  this  same  admirable  and  difficult  undertaking. 
Its  main  thesis  is  that  adult  human  behavior  can  be  properiy  under- 
stood only  when  studied  in  all  the  light  that  can  be  shed  upon  it  by  the 
comparative  study  of  behavior  in  less  developed  organisms — both  those 
lower  in  the  animal  series  and  earlier  in  the  human  series,  including  even 
the  embryo — and  of  the  disordered  behavior  of  the  insane.  The  behav- 
ing individual  must  also  be  studied  both  as  a  unit,  neither  mind  alone  nor 
IxSy  alone,  and  in  its  dependence  upon  all  its  several  efystems — ^not  alone 
upon  the  central  nervous  system,  but  upon  the  autonomic,  the  endocrine» 
the  circulatory,  the  muscular,  and  the  vegetative. 

In  supporting  this  thesis  in  detail  Dr.  Paton  discusses  the  adjusting 
mechanisms  (nervous  and  non^iervous),  personality  and  its  development, 
temperament,  character  and  intelligence,  the  mechanisms  of  control,  dis- 
positions, habit  formation,  the  involutionaiy  processes  of  old  a^  and  the 
conflicts  and  dissociations  of  imperfectly  orpnized  personalities.  Other 
chapters  treat  of  the  historical  development  of  this  general  point  of  view,  of 
the  methods  to  be  used  in  the  study  of  personality,  of  education  and  of  the 
broader  benefits  which  may  be  hoped  from  a  p^ected  science  of  hunuui 
behavior.  In  its  major  outlines  the  book  is  excellent.  Its  standpoint  is 
sound  and  the  authors  insistence  upon  it  is  timely;  his  account  of  present 
day  knowledge  of  the  biplogy  of  behavior  is  complete  and  authoritative; 
he  points  out  many  promising  openings  for  researdi;  his  incisive  criticism 
of  current  educationid  practice  is  deserved. 

But  the  psychological  reader,  even  thou^  he  be  a  sympathetic  one, 
is  apt,  nevertnelees,  to  lay- the  book  down  with  somethins  of  disappoint- 
ment. First  because  it  demonstrates  all  too  clearly  that  the  study  of  hu- 
man behavior,  though  it  draws  upon  established  sciences,  has  not  itself 
as  yet  fuUy  reached  the  scientific  level.  This  appears  not  so  much  in  the 
incompletNiess  of  present  information,  which  Dr.  Paton  notes  at  many 
points,  as  in  what  he  himself  says  incidentally  with  reference  to  terminology 
and  methods.  On  p.  ^  he  urges  the  retention  of  the  word  "consciousneflB** 
in  spite  of  its  manifold  and  recognized  ambiguities.  On  p.  355  he  notes 
that  "as  soon  as  we  abandon  the  attempt  to  seek  for  rigid  definitions  we 
shall — as  has  often  before  been  the  case  in  the  development  of  the  study  of 
human  activities— find  ourselves  in  a  far  better  position  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  processes  which  are  now  only  partly  understood."  And  again 
on  p.  372  he  warns  the  would-be  student  that  the  successful  examiner  of 
personality  is  ''bom  not  made"  and  that  "one  may  acquire,  by  dilkent 
practice  and  lon^  experience,  some  considerable  skill  in  explorinp  and  ex- 
posing the  basic  influences  which  condition  character,  but  there  is  a  point 
m  the  analysis  b^ond  which  the  examiner  cannot  go  unless  he  himself  pos- 
sesses the  peculiar  adaptiveness  and  insight  associated  with  a  natural 
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A|ytitude  for  makinii  penonalHy  studies/' — all  of  idiieh  is  probably  trae, 
but  oouki  not  be  saia  truly  of  a  study  already  upon  its  feet  as  a  seieoce. 
Perhaps,  indeed,  no  science  of  human  behavior  is  possiUe. 

For  this  cause  of  disappointment  the  psychologist  may  well  Uame  his 
own  oveiHsanguine  eiqiectationsy  but  for  two  others  he  may  fairly  hM.  the 
author  to  account.  Uk  the  first  jdaoe  the  woatk  bears  the  marks  of  haste  in 
preparation  or  at  least  of  having  missed  a  final  revisimi.  It  is  uneven  in 
style;  a  paragraph  here  and  there  reads  as  if  it  had  been  incorporated  with- 
out change  from  the  author's  notes  of  his  reading  and  in  oonseouenoe  is 
difficult  to  understand  without  as  full  a  knowledge  of  the  original ;  oUierB 
are  clumsily  worded  and  obscure  without  even  this  excuse.  Superficial 
oontradictionsy  too,  occur  here  and  there.  We  read,  for  exampte,  on  p. 
8i  that  "there  seems  no  evidence  that  warrants  the  attributioQ  of  any  speci- 
fic fcnrn  of  psychic  activil^  to  the  cerebral  cortex,"  but  <m  p.  63  of  "the 
hif^ier  compknc  faculties  described  as  reason — a  function  of  the  oerebnl 
cortex,"  and  on  p.  144  that  "the  higher  cortical  centers  of  the  brain  are 
those  in  whictt  the  mechanisms  of  self-consciousness  are  chiefy  repie- 
sented."  On  p.  147  we  hear  of  "the  vague  self-consciousness  which  dawns  at 
birth,"  but  learn  on  p.  154  that  "gnulually  ....  as  the  muscular  system 
falls  inore  and  m<Nre  under  the  control  of  the  brain  and  both  the  sensing 
activities  and  their  codrdinations  become  greater,  there  emerges  the  com- 
plex of  recuses  which  we  recognise  as  the  first  indication  of  the  dawn  of 
self-consciousness."  These  are  rather  trivial  matters  perfaaps^but  obscurity 
and  carelessness  help  neither  the  reader  nor  the  cause  whidi  Dr.  Patcm  has 
at  heart 

Tliat  Dr.  Paton's  psychological  terminology  would  have  been  reformed 
in  a  last  blue-pencilinj;  is  by  no  means  sure,  but  it  is  a  pity  that  he  could 
not  have  had  at  th«  critical  moment  the  aid  and  comfort  of  some  competent 
colleague.  He  would  have  learned  that  no  psychologist  writes  of  "sensing 
....  ideas"  (p.  118),  or  of  a  "sense  of  ai^ireciaticm  dependent  upon  the 
evaluation  of  muscular  c<mtractions"  G>.  141)  or  of  "a  sense  of  creduli^' 
(p.  327),  and  that  no  pqrchologist,  except  in  joke,  would  give  his  endorse- 
ment to  such  a  statement  as  that  which  is  cited  on  p.  27a  to  wit,  that  "one- 
third  of  our  mental  make-up  is  instinct,  <me-third  habit  and  one-third  a 
process  of  becoming  one  or  uie  other."  Among  the  nearlv  doo  authcnrs  to 
whom  Dr.  Paton  vSen  there  are  a  goodly  number  of  peyeboiogists,  but  he 
has  evidently  proved  immune  to  their  manner  of  speech,  if  not  also  to 
their  manner  ol  thouc^t. 

When  a  science  of  human  behavior  comes,  if  it  ever  does,  it  win  come 
as  the  joint  woric  of  the  biologists  and  psychiatrists  on  one  side  and  ol 
psychologists  and  sociologists  on  Uie  other,  SIhd  each  partv  will  have  to 
know  well  and  give  respectful  attention  to  the  work  of  the  other.  Dr. 
Paton  presents  us  with  an  excellent  account  of  the  data  which  his  side  can 
now  contribute.  We  trust  that  his  acceptance  of  a  place  on  the  programme 
of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  at  Prinoe- 
Um  argues  an  inclination  on  his  part  toward  a  better  acquaintance  with 
wortdng  psychologists  and  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  their  science. 

E.C.  a 

P9yduflogy:  A  Study  of  MenUd  Life.  By  Robbrt  S.  Woodworth. 
New  Yoric.  Henry  Holt  A  Co.,  1921.  Pp.  x,  580. 

In  an  easv  and  conversaticmal  style,  Professor  Woodworth  presents 
in  this  book  his  idea  of  modem  psychology,  which,  as  he  says  in  his 
opening  sentence,  "is  an  attempt  to  bring  the  methods  of  scienUfic  in- 
vestigation  to  bear  upon  mental  ufe  and  its  problems."  Aban- 
doning tiie  traditional  isolatum  and  independence  or  pqrchologv  as 


ychdogv  as  a 
separatesoience,headoptsthepointof  view  that  itisa  depifftmentorDraneh 
of  bidogy.   He  regarcb  psychology  as  "the  science  of  the  conscious  and 
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neax^coDsoious  activities  of  living  individualB"  (p.  17).  The  prototype 
of  the  ooDuBcious  and  near-consciouB  activities  is  the  8im|)le  reaction,  wmch 
is  "a  response  to  a  sHmtdua"  (p.  22).  This  schema  of  stimulus-response  is 
of  ^reat  qrstematic  importance.  It  appears  in  the  expositi^m  01  all  the 
activities,  the  conscious  and  the  near-conscious,  the  higner  and  the  lower, 
the  native  and  the  acquired,  and  it  forms  the  8caff<dding  of  the  entire  work. 

In  the  opening  chapter,  Woodworth  describes  the  subjedrmatter, 
problem,  and  methods  of  psychology. 

The  subjectHomtter  oi  peychxAogy  is  the  mental  activities,  which 
form  a  sub-class  of  the  vital  activities.  The  activities  considered  are 
those  of  individuals  as  distinct  ftom  those  of  groups  and  from  those  of 
single  organs:  a  distincti<m  which  separates  psycholon^  from  sociology 
<m  the  one  hand  and  from  phsrsiology  on  the  otm^.  The  limiting  adjective 
'mental'  is  merety  relative,  for  the  near-conscious  activities— those  closely 
related  to  consciousness— belong  properly  to  the  subject-matter  0^  psy- 
chology. Within  these  broad  limitations  the  activities  which  psychobgy 
studies  may  be  human  or  animal,  adult  or  child,  nomial  or  abnormal. 

The  problem  of  psychok)^  is  threefold:  to  determine  how  individuals 
differ  in  their  mental  activities,  how  they  resemble  one  another  in  their 
mental  activities,  and  how  the  study  of  these  differences  and  these  hkO' 
nesses  may  be  put  to  practical  ends. 

The  general  methods  of  psychology  are  the  experimental,  comparative, 
genetic,  and  patholoncal.  With  every  one  of  these  two  specific  modes  01 
approach  may  be  foUowed:  the  introspective  (the  mode  peculiar  to  the 
science  of  consciousness),  and  the  objective  (the  mode  peculiar  to  the 
science  of  behavior).  Woodworth  employs  both. 

With  the  field  thus  defined,  'the  next  question  is  where  to  commence 
operations"  (p.  21).  The  answer,  of  course,  is  "to  start  with  the  simplest 
sorts  of  mental  performance,  either  with  sensations,  as  do  the  introspective 
psychologists  who  think  of  sensations  as  the  chief  elements  of  which  con- 
sciousness is  composed,  or  with  reflexes,  as  do  the  behaviorists  who  con- 
ceive of  behavior  as  composed  of  these  simple  motor  reactions"  (p.  21). 
The  cue  is  taken  from  the  behaviorists  "because  the  facts  of  motor  re- 
action are  more  widely  useful  in  our  further  studies  than  the  facts  of  sen- 
sation, and  because  tl^  facts  of  sensation  fit  better  into  the  general  scheme 
of         '        -.      -    .  .  .     .         .       - 

oni 

reactions  :  .    __  ^ ,  . ^ 

cussions  from  sailing  ofr  into  the  clouds  of "pictureMiue  Init  fanciful  inter- 
pretation. Psychologpr  is  verv  apt  to  degenerate  into  a  game  of  blowing 
bubbles,  unless  we  pm  ourselves  down  to  hard-^ieaded  ways  of  thinking. 
The  notion  of  a  reaction  b  of  great  value  here,  just  because  it  is  so  hard- 
headed  and  concrete"  (p.  68). 

The  reaction  is  thcovfore  accepted  as  the  fundamental  basb  of  pqr- 
chology,  and  is  defined  as  "a  response  to  a  stimulus"  A  stimulus  is  any 
force  or  agent  that,  acting  upon  the  individual,  releases  energy  stored  in  the 
organism;  and  a  response  m  the  simplest  case  is  a  muscular  movement, 
in  more  complex  cases  any  act  of  the  mdividual  organism:  a  feeling,  sen- 
sing, doing,  observing,  knowing,  inferring,  etc. 

Working  from  the  simple  to  the  complex^  Woodw^nrth  in  Chapter  11 
considers  the  reflexes  and  other  elementairy  forms  of  reaction,  and  then 
advances  in  Chi4>ter  m  to  the  reactions  of  the  higher  levels.  He  argues 
that  under  his  definiti<m  "there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  indude 
a  great  variety  of  mental  processes  (sensations,  perceptions,  thouc^ts] 
under  the  general  head  of  reaoti<m"  (p.  45). 

In  Chapter  IV  purposes,  motives,  interests,  or  tendencies  (as  they  are 
moie  aptly  called),  which  at  first  thought  seem  to  transcend  the  'stimulus- 
response'  point  of  view,  are  reconciled  to  it.  Woodw^nrth  finds  that  a  pur- 
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pose  is  itself  an  inner  reqpcmse  to  some  external  stimulus,  wliidi  posists 
lOT  a  time,  and  which  acts  in  its  turn  as  a  central  stimulus  to  furuier  re- 
actions. 

With  this  ''stock  of  methods  and  general  concepts,"  Woodwwth  turns 
in  Chapter  V  to  the  consideration  of  the  case  of  dranocratic  John  Doe: 
which  of  his  traits  are  native  and  which  acquired?  Proceeding  imon  the 
criterion  of  imiversality,  that  that  trait  idiich  aU  individuals  of  the  same 
descent  show  in  conunon  is  native — unless  evidence  can  be  brou^t  forward 
to  the  contrary  (p.  08) ^  Woodw^nrth  classifies  the  native  traits  as:  refl^ 
instinct,  emotion,  feehng,  sensation,  attention,  and  intelligence.  These 
traits  he  describes^  so  far  as  possible,  from  both  the  objective  and  the  sub- 
jective points  of  view. 

Reflex  and  instinct  are  described  only  from  the  objective  side.  The 
reflex  is  a  motor  cnr  i^andular  response;  the  instinct  is  a  motor  or  glandular 
tendency.  Neither  is  conscious,  but  both  are  near-conscious  in  that  they 
are  somehow  like  the  conscious. 

Emotion  is  described  from  both  points  of  view.  On  the  objective  side 
the  emotion,  which  (as  the  inventory  of  the  instincts  and  emotions  in 
ChaptOT  VUI  shows)  is  closely  bound  up  with  instinct,  is  a  neuralreqxHise. 
It  is  the  end-result  of  a  number  of  internal  and  external  preparatory  acts 
of  muscles,  organs,  and  glands.  On  the  subjective  side  it  is  closely  boimd  up 
with  impulse,  witn  the  conscious  tendency  of  'Vantin^  to  do  something." 
Considered  apart  from  this  tendency,  however,  emotion  is  a  "conscious 
stir-up,"  a  'reeling  somehow,"  a  "mass  of  sensations"  aroused  by  ob- 
jective bodily  changes. 

'Teeling  is  subjective  and  unanalyzed" ;  "it  is  simply  the  *way  you  fed"' 
(p.  1J2).  While  conscious,  it  is  not  cognitive;  for  "as  soon  as  you  begin 
cognizing  and  say.  T  feel  oadly  here  or  there^  in  this  way  or  in  that,'  you 
know  something  about  your  subjective  condition,  but  the  feeling  has  evap- 
orated for  the  instant."  On  the  objective  side  "feeling  is  an  impulse  to 
'stand  pat'  or  to  end  the  state;"  it  is,  in  other  words,  a  specific  neural 
tendency. 

Sensation  on  the  subjective  side  b  bare  conscious  response.  "The 
child  does  not  learn  to  see  or  hear^  though  he  learns  the  meaning  of  what 
he  sees  and  hears.  He  gets  sensation  as  soon  as  his  senses  are  stimulated, 
but  recognition  of  objects  and  facts  comes  with  experience.  Hold  an 
orange  before  his  open  eyes  and  he  sees,  but  the  first  time  he  doesn't  see 
an  orange.  The  adult  sees  an  object,  where  the  baby  gets  only  sensation. 
Ture  sensation,'  free  from  all  recogmtion,  can  scarcely  occur  except  in  the 
very  yoimg  baby"  (p.  187).  On  the  objective  side  "sensation  may  be  called 
the  mrst  response  of  the  brain  to  the  external  stimulus."  "Without  the 
brain  response,  there  is  apparently  no  conscious  sensation,  so  that  the 
activity  of  the  sense  organ  and  sensory  nerve  is  preliminary  to  the  sensation 
proper."  After  describing  the  various  sense  organs  and  discussing  the 
elementary  sensations  and  their  blends  or  compounds, — a  discussion  marked 
only  by  imqualified  acceptance  of  the  Ladd-FrankUn  theory  of  vision,— 
Woodworth  turns  to  the  consideration  of  adaptation,  after-image,  and 
contrast.  This  chapter  on  sensation,  he  tells  us  in  the  preface,  ^'might 
perfectly  well  be  omitted without  appreciably  disturbing  the  con- 
tinuity of  the  rest." 

"Attention  is  preparatory,  selective,  mobile,  highly  conscious."  "To 
attend  to  a  thing  is  to  be  keenly  conscious  of  that  thing,  it  is  to  respond 
to  that  thing  and  disregard  other  things,  and  it  is  to  expect  something 
more  from  that  thing"  (p.  244).  Attention  is  a  complex  response.  "Its 
natural  stimulus  is  anythmg  novel  or  sudden,  its  'emotional  state'  is  curi- 
osity or  expectancy,  and  its  instinctive  reaction  consists  of  eimloratory 
movements,  its  inherent  impulse  is  to  explore,  examine,  or  await." 

On  the  subjective  side  attention  is  hidily  conscious.  "One  of  the 
surest  of  all  introspective  observations  is  that  we  are  more  conscious  of 
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that  to  which  we  are  attending  than  of  anything  else."  On  the  objective  aide 
attention  b  a  neural  and  motor  reaction:  neural,  in  so  far  as  it  is  a  mental 
activity;  for  degree  of  consciousness  tallies,  not  with  intensity  of  sensation 
or  enei^  of  muscular  action,  but  with  degree  of  mental  activity^;  and 
motor,  m  so  far  as  the  movements  that  occur  in  attendmg  to  an  object  are 
such  as  to  bring  the  sense-organs  to  bear  on  that  object  as  efficiently  as 
possible. 

Intelligence  oomraises  the  organism's  innate  limitations  and  suscepti- 
bilities of  reaction.  On  the  subjective  side  intelligence  is  like  reflex  and 
instinct,  t.  e.,  it  is  neaiMX>nscious.  On  the  objective  side  it  resembles  in- 
stinct in  that  it  is  a  native  tendency;  but  instinct  consists  in  ready-made 
native  reaction-tendencies,  whereas  the  intelligence  of  an  individual  at 
any  age  depends  on  what  he  has  previously  learned.  It  mi^t  appear  from 
this  stat^nent  that  intelligence  is  not  a  native  but  an  acquired  trait;  but, 
in  fact,  what  the  individual  learns  depends  upon  his  retentivity,  his  re- 
sponsiveness to  relationshii)s,  his  persistence,  his  submissiveness,  his 
curiosity,  and  his  special  aptitudes. 

The  acquired  reactions  and  tendencies  to  react — all  knowledge,  the 
whole  stock  of  ideas  and  of  motor  skill,  and  certain  motives  and  Iflces  and 
dislikes — are  modifications  of  the  native  forms  just  mentioned.  In  the  next 
four  chapters  the  processes  of  learning  and  acquiring  these  modifications 
are  described.  The  first  is  devoted  to  the  acquiring;  of  motor  habits  and 
skill;  the  second,  to  memory;  the  third,  to  acquired  mental  reactions; 
and  the  fourth  is  given  to  association,  to  a  consideration  of  the  general  laws 
of  exereise  and  of  combination  whicn  hold  sway  in  the  whole  field  of  ac- 
quisition of  reactions. 

At  this  point  the  decision  is  reached  that  John  Doe's  "behavior  is 
primarily  instinctive  or  native,  but  that  new  attachments  of  stimulus 
and  response,  and  new  combinations  of  responses,  acquired  in  the  process 
of  learmng,  have  furnished  him  with  such  an  assortment  of  habits  of  all 
sorts  that  we  can  scarcely  identify  any  longer  the  native  reactions  out  of 
which  his  whole  behavior  is  built."  Henceforth  we  must  keep  him  under 
surveillance  in  order  to  see  what  use  he  makes  of  this  vast  stock  of  native 
and  acquired  reactions,  how  he  behaves  from  dav  to  day,  and  how  he  meets 
the  exigencies  of  life  (p.  419).  Study  reveab  that  'liis  life  is  a  voyage  of 
discovery  and  at  the  same  time  a  career  of  invention"  (p.  42 1 ). 

The  culmination  of  the  process  of  discovery  is  perception.  On  the 
subjective  side  "it  consists  in  responding  to  a  stimulus  by  Knowing  some 
fact  indicated  by  it  either  directly  or  incUrectly"  (p.  423).  Sensation  gives 
us  the  sijsn  of  some  fact;  perception,  the  meaning  of  the  sign.  On  the  ob- 
jective side  perception  is  a  secondary  response  to  aphysical  stimulus,  being 
properly  a  direct  response  to  the  sensation.  "The  chain  of  events  is: 
Stimulus,  response  of  the  sense  organ  and  sensory  nerve,  first  cortical  re- 
sponse wnich  is  sensation,  second  cortical  response  which  is  perception"  (p. 
423).  It  is  only^  however,  the  simplest  perception  which  is  thus  sin^y 
oetermined;  ordinarily  it  takes  a  collection  of  stimuli  to  arouse  a  percep- 
tion. Hiis  collection  is  at  the  same  time  a  selection  (under  the  laws  of  at- 
tention and  association)  from  the  whole  mass  of  sensory  stimuli  acting  at 
any  moment  on  the  individual.  'Teroeption  is  at  once  an  isolating  and 
combining  response"  (p.  431).  Reason  is  the  counterpart  of  perception; 
"indeed  in  discussing  reason  we  are  still  on  the  topic  of  perception.  The 
reasoner  is  an  explorer,  and  the  goal  of  his  exploration  is  the  perception  of 
some  fact  previously  unknown  to  him.  Two  facts  are  present  as  stimuli, 
and  the  response,  which  on  the  subjective  side  is  called  inference,  consists 
in  perceiving  a  tnird  fact  that  is  implied  in  the  two  stimulus  facts.  "In- 
ference, typically^  is  a  response  to  two  facts,  and  the  response  consists 
in  perceiving  a  third  fact  that  is  bound  up  in  the  other  two."  On  the  ob- 
jective side  reasoning  is  the  same  as  perception,  a  neural  response  of  the 
cortical  regions  adjacent  to  the  sensory  areas. 
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From  exploration  and  diacovery,  which  are  involved  in  peroeption 
and  reawn,  we  turn  to  manipulation  and  invention,  which  are  involipvd  in 
imagination.  The  stimulus  consists  of  facts,  either  perceived  at  the  mo- 
ment or  recalled  from  past  perception,  that  are  now  freshly  related  or 
combined.  The  response  may  be  divided  into  two  phases:  preliminary, 
receiving  a  combination  of  stimuli;  and  final,  responding  to  the  combi- 
nation. Typically,  the  preliminary  sta^  consists  in  the  recall  of  facts 
previously  perceived.  Tne  final  stage  is  invention,  which  consists  in  a 
response  to  the  novel  combination  of  facts. 

Will  and  Personality,  the  subjects  of  the  closing  chapters,  are  not 
psychological  terms  in  so  far  as  they  are  not  special  Kinds  of  responses. 
Will  refers  to  certain  relationships  in  which  a  response  may  stand  to  othi^ 
responses;  personality,  to  the  array  of  native  and  acquired  traits.  Under 
the  heading  'Will'  Woodworth  discusses  the  various  Kinds  of  action  and 
the  practical  applications  of  the  subject,  "how  to  ^t  action  either  from 
yourself  or  from  others.''  Under  Tersoxiality'  he  discusses  the  factors  in- 
volved, the  development  and  en)ansion  of  the  self,  and  the  imconacioos 
mind.  In  his  consideration  of  the  unconscious,  he  severely  criticises  the 
concepts  and  tenets  of  Freud  and  of  the  psychoanalytical  school. 

We  have  here  an  empirical  biological  system  which  has  been  cast  in 
the  mould  of  ''stimulus-response,"  a  mould  which  even  cursory  studv  re- 
veals as  inadequate.  The  concept  is  teleolosical  throughout,  and.  the 
logical  consequences  of  interactionism  can  not  be  escaped. 

Few  definitions  are  attempted.  Woodworth  b  satisfied  for  the  most 
part  to  rel^  upon  the  common-sense  appraisement  of  his  tenns.  Where 
this  seems  inadequate,  and  he  does  attempt  definition,  the  formulas  are 
for  the  most  part  vague  and  uncertain.  For  example,  the  definition  of 
reaction,  the  unique  and  fundamental  concept  of  the  system',  is  "a  re- 
Bponse  to  a  sUmviuB."  Yet  nowhere  do  we  find  an  exact  definition  of  either 
of  these  terms.  A  stimulus  is  "any  force  or  agent  that  acting  upon  the  in- 
dividual arouses  a  response;"  but  what,  then,  is  a  force  or  agent?  is  it 
physical  or  mental  or  physiological?  and  how  does  the  undefined  force 
or  agent  act.  and  what  does  it  act  upon?  Woodworth  replies  that  it  acts 
upon  the  individual,  but  again  he  nowhere  tells  us  what  he  means  by  an 
individual.  What  ooes  the  force  do  to  this  enigmatical  individual?  We 
are  told  that  it  "arouses  a  response."  And  response  is  described  as  any  act 
of  the  individual  organism  aroused  by  a  stimulus.  Tautology,  pure  and 
simple!  One  member  b  defined  in  terms  of  the  other.  When  we  turn  to 
the  acts  themselves,  we  find  that  acts  of  the  muscles,  glands,  organs, 
end-organs,  nerves,  sensory  centers,  cortex,  as  well  as  stir-ups,  wanting-to- 
do-somethmg,  feeling,  sensing,  highly  conscious  consciousnesses,  observ- 
ing, doing,  lowing,  inferring,  inventing  and  modifying  appear  on  the 
scene.  But  these  activities  belong  to  very  different  universes,  and  can  be 
brought  together  under  the  concept  of  reaction  only  because  of  the  loose- 
ness of  the  terms  employed. 

P$ychology  does  not,  however,  include  all  the  activities  that  can  be 
grouped  under  the  concept  of  stimulus-response,  but  only  those  that  are 
"conscious  or  near-conscious/'  only  those  that  come  from  "the  organism 
or  individual  as  a  whole."  Upon  these  principles,  Woodworth  excludes 
the  activities  of  digestion,  of  the  circulation,  of  the  liver,  etc.  The  lim- 
itation of  subject-matter  would  be  more  comprehensible  if  "conscious" 
and  "near-conscious"  and  "organism  as  a  wnole"  were  unequivocallv 
defined.  They  are  not;  and  we  find  that  the  author's  exposition  but  adds 
to  our  perplexity.  On  p.  73  he  iUustrates  the  organic  level  of  purposive 
behavior  by  reference  to  tne  stimulation  of  a  singe  muscle,  which  bv  his 
own  criteria  must  be  physiological!  Again  it  is  difficult  to  see,  on  the  basis 
of  relation  to  consciousness,  why  he  includes  reflex,  instinct  and  intelli- 
gence and  excludes  digestion,  circulation  and  breathing.  On  the  basis  of 
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extent  of  activity,  whether  of  a  single  orfcan  or  of  the  whole  individual, 
the  case  is  even  more  puzzling.  The  activity  of  the  circulatory  er^stem, 
which  extends  throu^out  the  entire  body,  is  excluded,  whereas  the  iso- 
lated pupillary  reflex  is  included.  It  is  also  not  easy  to  see  why  Woodworth 
incluoes  emotion  and  attention  among  native  traits.  Emotion,  he  says, 
"consists  wholly  of  the  sensations  of  bodily  changes.''  Why,  then,  is  it 
listed  as  a  separate  trait?  Why  is  it  not  included  in  the  chapter  on  sensa- 
tion and  discussed  as  a  blend?  Elsewhere,  we  read  that  "all  the  emotions 
belong  under  the  general  heading  of  the  feelings.''  Attention  from  the 
objective  point  of  view  e^ves  us  nothing  new;  it  practically  amounts 
to  emotion,  instinct  and  impulse.  From  the  subjective  point  of  view, 
however,  we  find  that  'Ve  are  more  conscious  of  that  to  which  we  are 
attending  than  of  anything  else;"  attention  is  a  high  degree  of  conscioiis- 
ness.  Since  degree  of  consciousness  tallies,  not  with  intensity  of  sensation 
or  energy  of  muscular  action,  but  with  degree  of  mental  activity  (p.  266); 
and  since  mental  activity  is  defined  as  conscious  or  near-conscious  act- 
ivity; it  follows  that  attention  is  a  high  degree  of  consciousness  which 
goes  with  a  high  degree  of  conscious  or  near-conscious  activity.     ^ 

The  discussion  of  attention  brings  up  the  question  of  degree  of  con- 
sciousness. What  does  this  expression  mean?  How  can  there  be,  for  in- 
stance, degrees  of  consciousness  in  the  field  of  sensation?  This  trait,  be 
it  remembered,  is  not  cognitive.  When  we  pass  to  the  more  complex  levels, 
awareness  and  cognition  appear,  and  degrees  of  consciousness  find  ready 
application.  StiU,  even  at  the  cognitive  level,  the  concept  is  not  without 
its  pitfalls;  it  implies  a  permanent  mind,  a  knower^  and  carries  us  back 
to  the  old  'self-activity'  psychology.  This  implication  b  also  present  in 
Woodworth's  concept  of  tendency.  His  exposition  is  straightforward  and 
clear  in  the  explanation  of  tendencies  and  the  treatment  of  native  traits; 
but  in  his  discussion  of  the  acquired  traits  and  of  the  modifications  which 
follow  the  laws  of  exercise  and  combination  the  implication  of  a  permanent 
mind  is  very  apparent.  For  example:  how  can  use  or  exercise  modify  a 
native  trait?  Modification  is  explainable  only  by  the  tacit  assumption 
of  the  middle  term,  the  tendency,  which  is  effective  in  both  directions: 
toward  the  stimulus,  in  the  substitution  and  detachment  of  the  original 
stimulus;  toward  the  response,  in  the  substitution  and  combination  of  re- 
sponses. 

The  style  of  the  book  is  colloquial,  facetious,  and  even  slangy,  as  sonM 
of  the  excerpts  already  quoted  show,  and  as  the  following  remarks  will 
further  illustrate:  "The  dog  passed  another  on  the  way  without  so  much 
as  saying  'How  d'ye  do?'";  "We  had  better  fetch  that  law  out  again  and 
put  it  in  good  repair  and  see  whether  it  is  adequate  for  the  job  that  we 
now  have  on  hana;"  "Now  bring  in  our  trusty  law  of  exercise;  "The  law 
of  combination  seems  to  fill  the  bill  very  wefi;"  "Errors  of  any  kind  are 
meat  to  the  psychologists;"  "Not  that  Freud  would  get  our  OK."  It 
is  at  least  doubtful  wl^ther  this  innovation  is  of  advantage  to  a  scientific 
text-book. 

K.M.  D. 

Die  Grundlaoen  der  paychischen  Entwicklung,  Eine  Einfahrung  in 
die  KindeiyetfctuHogie,  By  K.  Koftka.  Osterwieck  am  Han.  192 1.  Pp. 
viii-h278. 

This  book  is  more  than  a  restatement  of  facts  and  inferences  regarding 
mental  development  and  the  psycholo^  of  childhood;  it  is  a  reinter- 
I»etation  of  tluB  genesis  of  mind  according  to  certain  principles  of  mental 
structure  which  have  nown  out  of  the  recent  experimental  work  on  per- 
cepHon  undertaken  by  Rdhler,  Wertheimer,  Koffka,  and  their  collaborators. 
The  new  point  of  view  is  radical  in  its  abandonment  of  the  conscious  ele- 
ment as  a  unit  of  structure,  for  with  this  go  also  the  law  of  association, 
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as  oommoiily  understood,  and  likewise  the  wdl-wom  mechanistic  eoDeep- 
tion  of  interconnecting  neural  pathways.  In  i^aoe  of  the  older  tiieory  ci 
mind  as  ori^^nally  a  cnaos  of  oiscrete  element  which  must  be  associated 
together  by  frequent  repetition  in  order  that  certain  'bonds'  of  connection 
may  be  estieiblished  as  habits,  the  new  structural  psychology  finds  a  'dosed 
system' already  formulated  as  an  original  phenonienal  datum.  Correqxmd- 
ing  to  this  is  a  'closed  system'  on  the  i^ysical  side  which  replaces  the 
dicKjrete  stimulus;  while  mediating^  between  the  two  are  the  nmctional 
uniformities  of  the  organism  in  its  biologically  adaptive  processes. 

From  thispoint  of  view  the  mechanistic  interpretations  of  behavior 
advanced  by  Thomdike  and  Watson  come  in  for  detailed  criticism.  Over 
against  the  experiments  of  the  American  students  of  animal  behavior 
are  placed  those  recently  carried  out  by  Wdfgang  Kdhler  at  the  cnperi- 
mentalk  station  established  by  the  Pruwian  Acad^y  of  Science  at  Ten- 
eriffe.  As  an  indication  of  the  difference,  both  in  method  and  results,  which 
arises  from  so  radical  a  difference  in  the  point  of  view  from  which  tne  pro- 
blem of  bdiavior  is  attacked,  we  may  state  the  case  briefly  as  Koffka  pn' 
sentsit. 

Thomdike^  in  his  famous  pU2sle4x)x  experiments,  confronts  the  animal 
with  a  task  which  can  be  solved  only  by  chance.  The  apjmpriate  response 
by  which  release  from  the  box  is  obtamed  is  not  one  which  the  animal 
could  readily  understand,  even  if  it  had  the  capacity  of  understanding. 
Hence  the  trial-and-error  method  employed  is  b6th  tedious  and  wasteful 
That  the  animal  does,  nevertheless,  succeed  eventually  in  mastering  the 
situation  is  not  explained  bv  repetition  alone,  as  Thomdike  admits;  nor 
is  it  exi>lained  by  the  satisuustion  that  attends  an  effective  performance, 
since  neither  a  preformed  neural  readiness  to  do  the  act  in  ouestion  nor 
apleasurable  nuance  attaching  to  this  fortuitous  activiW  can  oe  assumed. 
The  animal  learns  here,  as  elsewhere^  according  to  Koffka,  by  the  foima- 
tion  of  a  functional  structure  which  mcludes  in  its  continuous  course  the 
'situation'  of  hunger  and  irritability  upon  confinement,  the  selective  man- 
ipulatory act  of  release,  and  the  subsequent  enjoyment  of  freedom  and 
food.  But  the  conditions  under  which  this  complex  series  of  states  and 
events  is  formed  are  the  worst  possible  in  which  to  reveal  inventiveness  or 
intelligence.  Hence  the  act  is  but  slowly  acquired,  and  readily  forgotten, 
because  the  important  factors  in  the  total  structure  are  motor  rhjrthms 
which  do  not  naturally  find  a  place  in  the  original  impulsive  situation. 
Yet  even  here  the  type  of  activity  involved  in  the  release  has  an  import- 
ant bearing  upon  the  effidencnr  of  the  aninud's  learning.  When  Hiomdike 
taui^t  his  cat  to  lick  itself  before  he  would  open  the  cage  and  release  it,  he 
found  that  the  act  in  question  rapidly  de^erated  into  the  merest  rudi- 
mentary gesture;  and  if  not  then  given  its  freedom  the  cat  failed  to  re- 
peat the  performance  immediately  as  it  would  always  do  when  its  act 
had  a  direct  bearing  upon  the  mode  of  release.  Thomdike  was  unable 
to  explain  this  fact,  but  K6hler's  observations  lead  him  to  conclude  that 
the  behavidr  of  the  animal  is  always  typically  different  when  the  act  it  is 
called  upon  to  perform  is,  from  its  point  of  view,  sensdess.  An  effident 
performance  in  solvmg  a  problem  always  involves  some  'insist'  on  the  part 
of  the  animal,  that  is,  the  means  taken  to  achieve  the  end  amays  indicate 
an  inner  stmctural  connection. 

Thus  KOhler  in  his  experiments  with  chimpansees  and  hens  always 

Slanned  a  dtuation  where  insight  was  possible,  leaving  the  results  to 
etermine  whether  it  was  present  or  not.  In  general  the  arrangements  in 
Kdhler's  tests  were  such  that,  in  order  to  secure  a  reward,  the  animal  must 
discover  an  indirect  means  by  the  use  of  a  tool  or  by  overcoming  some 
hindrance  in  its  way.   Thus  a  basket  of  fruit  placed  outdde  of  the  ape's 
-ih  could  be  secured  by  pulling  on  a  string  attached  to  the  basket,  by 
^f  it  forward  with  a  stick,  or  by  mounting  upon  a  box  which  the  ape 
irst  place  under  it.  These  tasks  were  not  always  easy  to  perform,  but 
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the  achievement,  after  many  vain  attempts  interspersed  with  periods  of 
rest,  was  always  a  sudden  and  immediate  reaction  in  which  the  means 
employed  in  attaining  the  end  had  all  the  characteristics  of  an  intelligent 
discovery.  One  of  the  most  interesting  of  these  discoveries  was  the  vise  made 
of  two  pieces  of  bamboo  by  putting  the  smaller  into  the  end  of  the  larger  to 
give  a  needed  extension.  The  ape  had  previously  poked  out  one  stick  h^' 
means  of  the  other  imtil  it  touched  the  basket,  but  it  was  only  in  what  ap- 
peared to  be  an  idle  moment  of  play  that  the  discovery  of  fitting  the  smaller 
mto  the  larger  stick  was  made.  At  once  the  animal  went  for  the  basket 
with  the  now  lengthened  stick,  and  though  the  sticks  fell  apart  because 
they  had  not  been  well  put  together,  the  ape  was  not  deterred  in  its  purpose, 
but  refitted  them  again,  and  fetched  in  the  fruit. 

That  structural  formulations  are  original  phenomena  of  the  mind, 
and  not  a  product  of  previous  learning,  is  indicated  by  the  experiment-s 
with  hens,  a  species  not  precisely  noted  for  intelligence.  Havmg  found 
that  hens  can  discriminate  light  and  dark  papers,  these  were  placed 
on  food  boxes  and  the  hen  trained  to  select  the  box  with  the  darker  label. 
In  the  course  of  the  experiment  care  was  taken  to  alter  the  position  and  also 
the  papers,  so  that  the  cue  should  be  given  by  the  specific  brightness  and 
not  by  any  other  factors.  After  training,  'critical'  tests  were  made  in  which 
a  lighter  or  a  darker  color  than  either  of  those  in  the  training  series  was 
ejTOOsed  along  with  the  'positive'  color  which  the  hen  had  been  taught  to 
select,  or  the  'negative'  color  which  it  had  been  taught  to  reject.  If  be- 
havior is  originally  determined  by  a  dLscrete  stimulus  we  should  expect 
the  hen  always  to  select  the  positive  color,  whenever  present,  and  likewise 
alwavs  to  reject  the  negative  color.  But  this  was  not  the  case;  if  the  hen 
had  been  taught  to  select  the  darker  of  two  colors,  it  continued  to  select 
the  darker,  even  when  the  box  in  question  had  been  the  'negative'  box  in 
the  training  series.  Likewise  it  rejected  what  had  been  the  'positive'  box 
in  favor  of  one  whose  color  label  was  still  darker. 

From  such  results  as  these  Koffka  elaborates  a  theory  of  structural 
phenomena  upon  the  basis  of  which  he  proceeds  to  give  a  reinterpretation 
of  mental  and  bodily  development,  the  nature  of  reflexive  and  instinctive 
activity,  and  the  mode  of  learning.  The  genesis  of  a  phenomenal  structure 
is  the  appearance  of  a  quality  limited  and  somewhat  definite  on  a  back- 
ground which  is  both  vague  and  indefinite.  These  are  the  most  primitive 
phenomena  of  perception  in  which  every  member  of  the  structure  carries 
all  the  other  members  along  with  it.  Thus,  the  discovery  of  any  particular 
member,  as  such,  is  the  creation  of  a  new  structure,  which  has  not  pre- 
viously existed.  Whatever  arises  in  consciousness  as  a  structure  is  some- 
thing to  which  the  organism  reacts,  being  conditioned  not  only  by  the 
corresponding  structures  involved  in  the  physical  impression,  but  likewise 
by  biological  needs  and  impulses  of  behavior.  Thus  'friendliness'  and 
'unfriendTiness'  are  more  primitive  structures  than  a  blue  spot,  and  in  the 
original  structures  the  aflfective  elements  are  in  no  wise  distinct  from  the 
perceptual.  The  assumption  that  a  sensation  is  determined  for  all  time  by 
its  stimulus  must  be  given  over,  for  a  sensation  is  only  a  highly  elaborate 
and  refined  structure,  entirely  a  product  of  analysis,  and  in  no  sense  an 
original  datum  of  mind.  Thus,  for  example,  the  color  discrimination  of 
infants,  to  which  the  author  gives  detailed  consideration,  must  be  rein- 
terpreted in  terms  of  structures,  light  and  dark,  'warm'  and  'cold',  colored 
and  uncolored,  in  place  of  the  discrete  sensory  elements  which  have  hitherto 
been  assumed  to  indicate  the  presence  or  absence  of  color  sensitivity. 

Transfer  of  training  is  readily  understood  as  an  acquisition  of  struc- 
tures; for  within  a  broader  structure  a  partial  structure  of  similar  form  may 
find  facilitation  of  expression,  whereas  Thomdike's  doctrine  of  'iden- 
tical elements'  makes  no  such  provision  for  flexibility  of  application. 
Again,  learning  to  read  by  sight  through  sheer  repetition  is  futile,  because 
one  never  learns  anything  unless  opportxmity  is  given  for  recitation  in 
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which  the  material  can  be  worked  over  into  a  structural  form.  Learning 
is  never  a  mere  connection  of  impressions  or  acts,  but  alwavs  a  certain  vxiy 
of  actmg.  But,  a  certain  way  of  acting  having  been  learned,  quite  different 
materials  both  of  perception  and  of  response  may  be  suited  to  the  perform- 
ance; for  it  is  not  the  materials,  either  as  sensory  ingredients  or  as  specific 
muscular  reactions,  which  constitute  the  phenomenal  structure  that  has 
been  learned,  but  something  quite  different,  conditioned  by  the  functional 
uniformity  of  the  organism  in  its  biological  processes. 

Here,  however,  the  author  leaves  us  in  doubt,  for  M)parently  he  has 
no  psychological  doctrine  of  intention  by  means  of  which  the  analytic 
data  of  the  phenomena  of  perception  are  shown  to  constitute  these  mental 
structures.  If  the  same  structure  iQay  arise  under  totally  different  con- 
ditions of  stimulation  and  persist  thrmigh  various  musculilr  adjustments  of 
response,  is  there  no  strictlv  phenomeniBil  pattern  by  which  the  identity  of 
the  structure  can  be  gauged.?  It  would  seem  that  Koffka  regards  this  iden- 
tity of  structure  as  Sufficiently  defined  in  terms  of  its  biological  function; 
but  though  he  attempts  to  overcome  the  opposition  of  mechanism  and 
vitalism  as  alternate  explanations,  by  an  interpretation  which  is  neither 
the  one  nor  the  other,  he  is  not  altogether  sucoeasful  in  maldng  clear  his 
emancipation  from  teleology.  Much  attention  is  given  to  the  variety  of 
structures,  primitive  and  acquired,  and  also  to  the  genesis  of  series  and 
groups  in  perception  and  in  movement,  but  one  is  troubled  by  the  lack  of 
an  unequivocal  determination  within  tne  phenomenal  realm  of  conscious- 
ness itself. 

In  considering  the  tests  of  K5hler  on  apes  and  hens  with  respect  to  the 
apparent  sise  of  oojects  and  the  surface-color  of  labels,  one  might  suppose 
from  the  results  obtained  that  within  the  structural  range  of  an  ape's  view 
there  is  no  phenomenal  difference  in  the  perceived  size  of  an  object  as  it 
recedes  into  distance,  and  likewise  that  the  surface-color  of  a  neutod  grey 
remains  phenomenally  constant  even  when  its  comparative  brijghtness  has 
been  reversed  with  reference  to  the  'negative'  color  of  the  training  series. 
The  facts  as  indicated  in  Kdhler's  careful  tests  are  unimpeachable,  yet 
no  attempt  seems  to  be  made  to  account  for  them  in  phenomenal  terms. 
A  similar  criticism  has  been  made  of  Wertheimer's  ^hi  phenomenon,' 
as  the  essential  structure  of  visual  movement;  but  Dimmidc  found  conr 
scious  data  for  the  'phi  phenomenon'  as  a  grey  flash  int^jating  with  an 
attribute  of  duration.' 

Even  if  we  are  now  led  to  relinouish  elemental  sensations  and  their  as- 
sociation as  the  groimdwork  of  psychology,  must  we  turn  to  biology,  with 
its  teleological  or  mechanistic  impucations,  for  the  interpretation  of  every 
mental  structure  that  a  concrete  act  of  behavior  may  imply?  Is  it  not  rather 
the  problem  of  psychology  to  investigate  these  mental  structures  as  in- 
tegrations of  qualities  involved  in  their  membership,  in  order  that  the  gross 
nature  of  the  structured  quale  may  be  reduced  to  attributive  aspects  such 
as  qualitative  modality,  intensity,  duration,  spread,  etc.,  each  one  of  which 
can  be  controlled  by  a  corresponding  variation  of  the  stimulus?  One  has 
an  uneasy  feeling  iha,t  these  new  phenomenologists  of  mental  structure 
are  too  ready  to  posit  the  phenomenal  side  of  behavior  as  unique  data 
which  cannot  be  more  closely  defined.  Yet  a  structure  whose  members 
are  incapable  of  definition  is  hardly  a  scientific  datum,  and  if  every  de- 
finition must  be  functional^  that  is,  organic,  psychology  is  still  tlux>wn 
back  upon  the  tender  mercies  of  biology,  just  as  surely  as  the  behaviorist 
argues  that  it  must  be.  Even  though  the  physical  universe  itself,  which 
supplies  the  'situations'  for  behavior,  is  rightly  conceived  as  an  elaborate 
int^Tonnection  of  structures  to  which  no  mechanistic  interpretation  of 
accretion  and  summation  can  ever  do  justice,  yet  the  uniformities  of  the 
physioed  universe  do  submit  to  definition.  Why  not  also  the  correspondios 
uniformities  of  the  mental  structure,  and,  indeed,  in  much  the  same  way? 

'Cf.  this  Journal,  xxxi.,  1920,  p.  317  ff. 
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These  are  but  some  of  the  questioiis  which  come  to  one's  mind  after 
attempting  to  digest  this  somewhat  bewildering  review  of  the  subtleties 
of  mental  development  and  child-life  that  Koffka  has  managed  to  compress 
within  the  limits  of  a  small  book.  We  have  neglected  to  trace  the  outline 
of  his  treatise,  and  have  omitted  many  illuminating  inferences  which  carry 
us  far  beyond  the  crude  and  stodgy  interpretations  which  are  still  current 
in  present^iay  American  pedagogy.  But  it  seemed  more  important,  in 
att^pting  to  bring  this  very  significant  point  of  view  to  the  attention 
of  American  readers,  to  devote  our  space  to  the  new  theory  and  certain 
of  its  implications,  rather  than  to  review  the  book  with  reference  to  its 
specific  content.  We  may  venture  to  hope  that  the  volume  will  be  widely 
read  by  educational  pevchologists,  because  it  is  filled  with  nuts  for  the 
behaviorist  to  crack,  ana  if  not  all  are  ready  to  throw  over  their  pet  theories 
of  applied  psychology  in  favor  of  the  one  here  proposed,  no  one  can  fail 
to  ben^t  from  the  redefinition  of  his  conceptions  wnich  the  reading  of  this 
book  will  force  upon  him. 

R.  M.  Ogden 
Cornell  University 

A  Treatise  on  ProbabUiiy.  By  John  Maynabd  Kbtnvb.  London, 
1931.  Pp.  xi  +  466.  Price  i8s. 

The  author  of  the  Ecorumde  Caneeguencee  of  the  Peace  here  sets  forth 
a  lo^c  of  probability,  an  attempt  to  treat  in  comprehensive  and  systematic 
fashion  the  problems  of  the  philosophy  of  induction  with  the  related  general 
principles  of  mathematical  probability  and  statistical  inference.  The  woric 
belongs  to  the  course  of  thought  initiated  by  Leibniz,  left  undeveloped 
for  a  time,  broudit  again  into  prominence  by  Hume  and  Mill,  and  re- 
vivified and  appfied  to  the  concrete  by  Laplace  and  Jevons  and  Venn. 
The  treatise  itself  was  bmm  as  a  fellowship  dissertation  at  Cambridse 
under  the  influence  of  W.  £.  Johnson,  G.  E.  Moore,  and  Bertrand  Russcfi, 
to  whom  it  owes  much  both  for  problem  and  method.  After  the  interrup- 
tion due  to  war  work,  it  is  now  modestly  presented  'for  criticism  and 
enlargement  at  the  hands  of  others."  It  intends  to  supplant  by  construc- 
tive uieor^  some  of  the  negative  criticism  contained  in  the  chapters  on 
induction  in  our  present-day  texts  on  logic,  but  it  offers  also  a  wealth 
of  critical  material  to  mathematicians  who  are  willing  to  be  concerned 
with  the  presuppositions  of  the  theory  of  probability,  as  well  as  a  variety 
of  suggestion  and  caution  to  all  who  make  use  of  statistical  methods  in 
seekmg  scientific  conclusions. 

The  book  is  divided  into  five  parts,  with  an  index,  and  a  selected  and 
brieflv  annotated  bibliography  of  2$  pa^. 

rart  I  gives  the  general  epistemological  setting.  Probability  is  defined 
in  its  widest  sense  as  a  relation  between  propositions  (premises)  which  are 
derived  by  direct  knowledge,  and  other  propositions  (conclusions)  which 
are  derived  from  these  incurectly  by  argument  (inference).  If  not  com- 
pletely implied  in  and  deducibfe  from  the  data  (premises)  themselves, 
all  conclusions  thus  have  only  a  certain  probabiUty,  and  all  true  induction 
is  effected  by  the  application  of  a  general  theory  of  probability. 

Probability,  bemg  itself  a  relation,  is  always  relative  to  the  data  upon 
which  it  is  based.  A  given  conclusion  may  be  probable  on  one  set  of  data, 
and  improbable  on  another  set.  Independent  certainty,  therefore,  can  be 
resarded  only  as  the  limit  of  all  possible  probability  relations,  based  upon 
infinite  (and  therefore  practically^  unattainable)  data. 

Keynes  holds  that  probabilities,  thus  generally  defined,  are  not  always 
comparable,  even  theoretically.  Expressed  metaphoricalljr.  the  '^th" 
from  data  to  conclusion  is  not  always  straight,  and  probabilities  l3rmff  on 
two  different  paths  may  belong  to  different  and  mcomparable  oroers. 
The  measurement  and  mathematical  comparison  of  two  probabilities  are 
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possible  only  when  both  lie  in  the  same  path.  This  occurs  only  when  the 
conclusion  is  one  of  several  exhaustive^  exclusive,  and  equiprobable  alter- 
natives. Theoretically  such  a  conclusion  exists  only  for  the  problems  of 
predicting  tosses  of  a  coin,  balls  drawn  from  a  bag,  and  the  like.  The  law 
of  non-suiScient  reason  and  the  "frequency"  theory  of  probability  based 
upon  it  are  applicable  in  such  cases,  but  their  application  to  apparently 
smiilar  practical  problems  can  be  made  only  with  reservation  and  g^reat 
circimispection.  In  thus  extending  their  ai)plication,  the  determination 
of  the  relevance  of  data  to  conclusions  is  critical.  Nevertheless,  at  least 
in  concrete  practical  problems  where  conditions  are  complex,  our  judgments 
of  relevance  must  depend  not  ui)on  rules,  but  upon  direct  insight. 

Common  uncritical  acceptance  of  the  frequency  theory  has  tended 
to  obscure  the  distinction  between  the  probability  and  the  "wei^t"  of  an 
argument,  although  it  is  clear  that  added  evidence,  while  always  mcreasmg 
weight,  may  increase,  leave  unchanged,  or  actually  decrease  the  probability 
of  a  conclusion.  The  common  reuanoe  ui)on  the  "probable  error,"  as  a 
measure  of  weight,  is  therefore  justified  only  to  the  extent  that  furth^ 
data  are  more  ukely  to  include  more  relevant  and  significant  data.  The 
probable  error,  as  a  partial  description  of  observed  facts,  must  not  be  con- 
fused with  its  use  as  an  indication  of  the  precision  of  a  generalisation  re- 
garding all  Qooth  observed  and  not  observed)  facts  of  the  land  in  question. 

Part  II  restates  the  fundamental  concepts  and  definitions  of  Parti 
in  terms  of  symbolic  logic.  Thus,  a/h  represents  the  probability  of  con- 
clusion a  derived  from  premises  h;  a/h  =  i  represents  certainty;  a/h=^o 
represents  impossibility,  etc.  From  such  simple  definitions  and  axioms, 
the  author  develops  the  "laws  of  thought"  or  ^'necessary  inference"  (con- 
tradiction, excluded  middle,  etc.)  and  the  theorems  of  "probable  inference" 
(addition  and  multiplication  of  probabilities,  inverse  probability,  etc.) 

The  remainder  of  Part  II  deals  with  the  application  of  these  theorems 
to  various  problems.  First  comes  a  treatment  of  the  theoretical  probability 
of  testimony  and  the  credibility  of  witnesses.  Psychologists  ana  especially 
those  concerned  with  statistics  and  with  theory  of  psycunophysical  meUiod 
will  find  a  wealth  of  new  and  particularly  interesting  material  in  Keynes' 
discussion  of  the  assumptions  ("laws  of  error")  which  are  logically  implied 
in  our  determinations  of  the  most  probable  value  of  variable  measurements 
by  the  method  of  least  squares,  and  in  our  common  use  of  the  various 
averages,  the  median,  etc.,  as  representative  values. 

Part  III  contains  a  discussion  of  the  assumptions  which  underlie 
induction,  and  a  logical  anal^rsis  of  inductive  generalization.  Induction, 
in  its  most  general  form,  consists  in  the  observation  of  a  limited  number 
of  things,  aJi  of  which  are  found  to  have  certain  common  and  therefore 
essential  properties  (a  known  positive  analogy),  but  some  of  which  also 
are  found  to  have,  and  others  to  lack,  certain  irrelevant  properties  (a 
known  negative  analogy).  If  we  assume  that  the  properties  of  natural 
things  actually  occur  infinite  "bundles",  or  are  the  result  of  a  finite  number 
of  "generators,"  then  knowledge  of  the  essential  nature  of  a  thing  can  be 
increased  by  seeking  and  finmng  additional  cases  in  which  new  and 
inessential  properties  appear.  Induction,  that  is  to  say,  proceeds  b^  in- 
creasing the  negative  aimlogy,  and  thus  more  and  more  closely  limiting 
the  actually  essential  properties  to  those  of  the  known  positive  analogy. 
Mere  multiplication  of  instances  as  such  would  be  logically  valueless  exc^t 
for  the  prooabUity  that  the  new  instances  will,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  diner 
from  those  already  examined  in  i)oint8  of  unknown  but  actual  positive  ana- 
logy. 

Part  rV  begins  with  a  discussion  of  "objective  chance"  and  "random- 
ness." The  usual  definitions  imply  the  frequency-theory  of  probability. 
The  author,  therefore,  redefines  the  concepts  m  terms  of  the  general  theory 
previously  outlined. 
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Objective  chance  does  not  mean  lack  of  determination,nor  does  it 
neceeeaiily  indicate  a  small  probability  of  the  occurrence  of  any  given  out- 
come. It  exists  when  we  suppose  that  no  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  the 
laws  of  nature  and  no  pradicable  increase  in  our  knowledge  of  condi- 
tions and  principles  or  relevant  causal  laws  will  enable  us  to  form  more 
Erobable  conclusions.  Random  selection  exists  when,  in  choosing  a  mem- 
er  from  a  group  or  class,  we  have  no  a  priori  warrant  for  supposing  that 
we  shall  obtain  any  one  particular  member  rather  than  any  other,  or  whe^ 
such  knowledge  as  we  have  regarding  the  particular  member  obtained  is 
irrelevant  to  the  question  whether  or  not  tnis  member  actually  possesses 
the  characteristic  under  examination. 

The  definitions  thus  arrived  at  are  then  applied  to  a  variety  of  problems: 
to  the  question  of  randomness  in  the  distribution  of  angular  inclinations  of 
the  orbits  of  planets,  of  random  causes  for  the  existence  of  binary  stars, 
and  in  the  existence  of  star  drifts;  to  the  questions  of  final  causes  and 
argument  from  design  and  to  the  problems  of  psychical  research,  etc. 
Finally  comes  a  discussion  of  the  application  of  probability  to  conduct. 
Here  such  questions  as  those  of  ''moral  risk"  and  the  'Tetersburg  paradox" 
are  treated  in  considerable  detail. 

Part  V  is  a  critical  study  of  the  foundations  of  statistical  inference. 
The  first  chapter  brings  out  briefly  but  emphatically  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  purely  descriptive  use  of  statistics  as  applied  to  observed  in- 
stances, and  the  far  more  di£Bcult  and  uncertain  use  of  statistical  methods 
as  a  basis  of  inductive  generaligoHon.  The  following  chapter  gives  briefly 
the  historical  setting  of  modem  statistics,  and  deals  chiefly  with  the 
"law  of  great  numbers"  as  developed  by  the  theoretical  work  of  Bernoulli 
and  Poisson  and  supported  by  the  investij^tions  of  Quetelet.  A  great  deal 
of  later  unjustified  application  of  these  pnnciples  and  theorems,  and  of  the 
modem  preoccupation  with  the  mathematics  rather  than  with  the  lomc 
of  statistics,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  insufficiently  critical  attitude,  the 
too  |;eneral  claims,  and  the  sometimes  unguarded  language  of  these  earlier 
statisticians. 

Keypes  then  considers  the  conditions  which  must  exist  if  Bernoulli's 
and  similar  theorems  are  to  hold  for  various  theoretical  and  practical 
cases.  Bernoulli's  theorem,  for  example,  is  rigorously  applicable  only  if 
a  knowledge  of  what  occurs  in  early  ODservations  will  not  affect  the  prob- 
ability of  what  will  occur  in  later  trials:  and,  secondly,  if  these  probabili- 
ties are  all  equal  among  themselves.  It  can  be  apphed  for  prediction  in 
1000  tosses  of  a  coin  only  if  our  initial  assurance  as  to  Uie  trueness  of  the 
coin  and  the  conditions  of  tossing  is  so  mat  that  990  "heads"  in  succession 
would  not  alter  our  half  expectation  of  "tails"  on  the  loooth  toss.  "It  is, 
in  fact,  difficult  to  give  a  concrete  instance  of  a  case  in  which  the  conditions 
for  its  application  are  completely  fulfilled."  This  point  is  exemplified  by 
an  account  of  the  att^npts  to  verify  the  theorem  a  posteriori  by  actual 
coin  tossing,  dice  throwm^,  lotteries,  and  roulette.  Poisson's  theorem 
accepts  the  second  assumption  but  not  the  first,  and  the  still  further  gener^ 
alised  forms  of  the  theory  due  to  Pearson,  Csuber,  Tchebycheff,  and  Sim- 
mons, though  useful  for  particular  instances,  get  us  reaUy  little  further 
in  the  gen^ed  treatment  of  concrete  cases. 

The  author  next  discusses  the  problem  of  the  determination  of  general 
probabilities  from  numerical  frequencies  actually  discovered  for  a  scroup 
of  instances  of  apparently  similar  character.  He  here  severely  criticizes 
the  lack  of  logic  mvolved  in  Laplace's  law  of  succession  and  shows  the 
absurdities  to  which  its  application  may  lead.  The  inversion  of  BemouUi's 
theorem  is  held  to  be  rigorously  apjplicable  only  if  we  know  that  our  original 
data  are  a  tme  random  sample.  This  knowledge,  as  already  pointed  out. 
is  in  most  concrete  cases  practically  impossible.  [Psychologists  who  find 
a  difference  between  the  means  of  two  apparently  (but  not  certainly)  un- 
selected  groups  ought  not  to  be  surprisea  if  on  the  next  trial  with  two 
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apparently  similar  groups  the  direction  of  difference  is  reversed.]  Numbers 
and  mathematical  treatment  as  such  can  never  lead  us  to  truth,  apart  f rcmi 
consideration  of  the  methods  and  conditions  and  more  general  mductive 
prooediu'es  which  we  use  in  obtaining  the  nimierical  results.  The  begin- 
nings of  a  truly  critical  work  in  this  connection  have  been  made  bv  Lexis 
and  von  Bortkiewicz,  a  brief  account  of  whose  methods  concludes  Uie 
treatise. 

It  is  easy  to  sc^  in  conclusion  that  logician,  mathematician,  and  man 
■  sbt  of  1 


of  science  owe  a  debt  of  ^titude  to  the  author  of  the  treatise  for 
a  first  truly  comprehensive  and  critical  study  of  questions  which  are  c^ 
fundamental  significance  to  all  three  disciplines.  Not  all  logicians,  of 
coiuve,  will  agree  that  the  distinction  between  knowledge  mined  by  "direct" 
perception  and  that  gained  by  argument  is  lo^cally  fundamentaL  Before 
we  can  apply  the  author's  principles  of  induction  to  psychical  research,  for 
instance,  we  must  have  a  theory  of  perception  which  will  enable  us  to  say 
more  definitely  whether  or  not  we  can  directly  perceive  "spirits",  a  ques- 
tion which  the  author's  system  leaves  open.  Detailed  and  critical  evalua- 
tion of  the  treatise,  however,  must  be  left  to  those  more  competent  than 
the  present  revie¥rer. 

WnjjAM  8.  FoarrER 
University  of  Minnesota 

Edxication  and  World  CitiMenskip:  An  Essay  towards  a  Science  of  Ed- 
ucation, By  James  Clerk  Maxwell  Garnbtt.  Cambridge  University 
Press,  London,  193 1.   Pp.  515. 

Any  serious  attempt  on  the  part  of  an  English  educator  to  replace 
the  traditional  set  of  mmd  toward  an  art  of  education  by  a  scientific  atti- 
tude is  worthy  of  notice.  When  an  educator  of  the  prommence  of  Maxwell 
Gamett  (General  Secretary  of  the  League  of  Nations  Union,  and  Dean  of 
the  Faculty  of  Technology  in  the  Victoria  University  of  Manchester)  gives 
up  all  his  spare  time  for  eight  years  to  the  inreparation  of  so  pretentious  a 
volume,  certainly  it  is  worth  more  than  passing  mention.  To  the  En^iish- 
man,  the  book  will  doubtless  mark  a  significant  step  toward  the  recognition 
of  psychology  as  related  to  education.  To  the  American,  it  indicates  the 
systematic  and  cautious  method  by  which  the  educators  of  the  moUier 
country  are  testing  materials  which,  for  some  years,  have  been  accepted 
in  this  country  as  basic.  The  book  also  shows  something  of  the  present 
state  of  mind  of  the  typical  English  educator  of  the  more  advanced  school 

Perhaps  the  best  way  in  which  to  contrast  the  English  and  the  Ameri- 
can point  of  view  is  to  give,  without  comments,  the  principal  sources  of 
the  author's  information,  and  the  conclusions  he  has  reached.  The  book 
is  in  three  parts,  each  one  of  which  wUl  be  briefly  treated. 

Book  I  gives  three  chapters  to  a  considerauon  of  the  aims  of  education 
in  the  past,  with  a  statement  of  the  present  situation.  Rather  startling  is 
the  statement  that  "the  most  easily  observed  characteristic  of  English 
education  at  the  present  time  is  perhaps  its  aimlessness."  Accordin^y, 
the  author  discusses  a  basis  for  determining  a  suitable  aim  toward  wmdi 
a  science  of  education  should  be  directed;  Professor  John  Adams'  con- 
clusion that  self-realization  and  a  many-sided  interest  cover  the  whole 
field  of  educational  objectives  especially  appeals  to  him,  and  so  he  finally 
concludes  that  the  first  aim  of  education  during  adolescence  and  maturity 
must  be  to  build  up  a  "single  wide  interest." 

In  Book  II  (16  chapters)  "some  of  the  conceptions  of  physiological 
psychology  are  employed  in  the  attempt  to  analyse  the  foundations  of 
character  and  their  effect  upon  behavior."  Rejecting  a  behavioristic  view, 
and  the  doctrine  of  psychophysical  parallelism,  the  author  assumes  "what 
Dr.  McDougall  calls  the  'old  common-sense  view*  that  psychophysictfd 
interaction  does  in  fact  take  place."    Accordingly,  in  his  psychological 
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Dfesentation.  he  follows  James  and  McDoumll,  except  where  the  woric  of 
Spearman^  Fearson,  Hart,  Cyrfl  Burt  and  JBdward  Webb  seems  to  give 
hmi  expenmental  data  which  amplify  and  verify  otherwise  debatable  con- 
clusions. 

As  a  result  of  this  discussion,  five  "Laws  of  Thought"  are  enunciated. 
They  are: 

1.  To  every  psychosis  there  corresponds  a  neurosis. 

2.  Excitement  in  the  nervous  arc  tends  to  spread  to  every  other  arc 
that  is  connected  with  the  first  through  synapses,  the  insulation  of  which 
the  excitement  in  question  is  intense  enough  to  overcome. 

%.  Any  nervous  arc  of  the  higher  level^  if  intensely  excited  relatively 
to  other  hijriier  level  arcs,  tends  to  drain  the  mipulses  from  those  other  arcs. 

4.  Wm,  measured  by  the  general  factor,  "g'',  can  reinforce  the  ex- 
citement in  any  excited  system  of  higher  level  arcs;  and  so  may  cause 
that  system  to  drain  the  excitement  from  all  other  active  arcs  of  the  higher 
level. 

5.  Action  is  the  normal  end  of  ever^r  train  of  thought. 

Having  arrived  at  these  laws,  and  having  noted  that  the  first  four  laws 
show  that  a  man's  thought  is  determined,  apart  from  incoming  sense  im- 
pressions, by  his  neurography  and  his  will,  it  follows  that,  given  a  man's 
environment  to  which  these  mcoming  sense-impressions  are  due,  his  reac- 
tion will  be  determined  when  his  neurography  and  his  will  are  determinately 
known.  "At  least,  we  have  no  evidence  of  any  other  factors,  and  therefore 
do  well  to  accept  this  view  as  the  simplest  possible  hypothesis  that  fits  all 
the  known  facts."  A  strong  character  is  then  made  up  of  a  neurography  in 
the  form  defined  as  a  single  wide  interest-system,  and  a  strong  will  that  co- 
operates with  the  sin^e  wide  interest  in  gmding  thought  and  conduct.  Any 
one  whose  character  is  of  this  kind  will  possess  an  outlook  on  life  which  is 
something  more  than  a  philosophy,  for  it  will  show  evervthing  focussed 
in  a  supreme  and  dominant  puipose.  This  purpose  introduces  deep  emo- 
tional elements  into  his  philosopny  and  trannorms  it  into  a  religion,  along 
with  which  he  should  have  faith  and  hope To  achieve  cor- 
respondence between  the  central  elements  of  one's  neurography  and  the 
central  essence  of  the  endarchv  of  science  is  the  most  important  step,  on 
the  neuro^pihic  side,  towards  the  formation  of  character.  One  may 
achieve  this  either  by  accepting,  provisionidly,  prevailing  opinions,  or  by 
seeking  an  inspiration  on  one's  own  account.  In  either  case,  one  must  pro- 
ceed to  act  on  one's  provisional  hypothesis  with  a  view  to  its  verification. 
All  conditions  are  satisfied  by  the  fundamental  Christian  hypothesis: 
that  God  is  the  center  of  the  universe,  the  central  fact  pf  the  enoarchy  of 
science;  that  knowledge  of  God  begins  by  faith;  that  hope  of  eternal  life 
belongs  to  people  who  seek  to  know  Grod;  that  brotherly  love  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  God;  and  that  all  human  beinjgs  are  in  peciuiarly  close  relation 
to  God.  Thus,  in  a  maximally  progressive  community,  the  common  su- 
preme purpose  must  be  the  Christian  character  just  defined.  The  aim  of 
education,  the  world  over,  follows  at  once:  to  form  Christian  characters, 
with  all  the  manifold  outwiutl  differences  that  are  necessary  if  their  several 
owners  are  to  cooperate  effectively  for  the  fulfillment  of  their  common 
supreme  purpose. 

Book  III  (7  chapters)  describes  a  system  of  education  to  realise  this 
aim.  especially  applicable  to  the  situation  in  England,  and  sets  forth  plans 
for  oringing  her  educational  sjrstem  into  harmony  with  this  aim  within  the 
next  ten  years.  The  problem  is  dependent  primarily  on  knowing  what 
each  person's  occupation  is  going  to  be.  80  it  is  necessary  to  investigate 
the  qualities,  especially  the  kind  of  "single  wide  interest",  and  the  decree 
of  "i^neral  abihty  or  g",  required  by  those  who  are  to  occupy  the  various 
positions  in  industry,  commerce^  and  other  essential  depEutments  of  Eng- 
lish life,  and  afterwards  to  indicate  a  means  of  developing  the  required 
qualities  in  a  sufficient  number  of  persons  selected  on  account  of  their  in- 
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nate  aptitudes  for  each  different  kind  of  woric.  This  selection  must  be 
made  irrespective  of  the  young  peoples'  place  of  residence  and  of  their 

private  financial  circiunstances '^e  should  neither  ignore  the 

value  of  education  altogether,  nor  attempt  to  provide  all  men  and  women, 
whatever  their  ability  or  inclination,  with  identical  education,  but  rather 
bring  every  kind  of  education  within  the  reach  of  all  citizens  whose  educa- 
tional promise  is  sufficient  to  justify  their  selection  to  receive,  if  necessary  at 
the  public  e3q)ense,  that  type  of  education,  which,  having  regard  to  tneir 
abihty  and  inclination,  wiU  best  fit  them  to  serve  their  fellows  and  to  find 
their  own  happiness  in  that  service."  The  classification  of  various  kinds 
ofpublic  service  is  to  be:  (a)  leaders  in  thought  and  action;  (b)  managers, 
officials,  and  others  of  intermediate  rank;  (c)  craftsmen,  skilled  trades- 
men, and  leading  hands;  and  {d)  laborers,  repetition  workers,  and  other 
unskilled  persons  without  specific  training.  In  order  to  meet  tne  demands 
of  training  for  these  various  classes,  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  appli- 
cation of  the  principles  already  laid  down  to  methods  of  instruction  and 
to  t^n^es  of  scnools.  Both  of  these  factors  are  touched  ui)on  at  greater 
length  than  would  be  expected  in  a  volume  of  this  scope.  The  plan  of 
schools  includes  ample  provision  for  elementary,  secondary,  technical, 
university,  graduate,  ana  research  institutions,  and  stresses  particularly 
the  need  of  part-timie  institutions  of  each  ^rade — junior  part-time,  senior 
part-time,  intermediate,  advanced,  and  umversity  part-time  schools  and 
classes.  Ample  provision  is  indicated  for  transfer  from  any  one  type  of 
institution  to  another,  when  the  right  sort  of  ability  is  developed.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  universal  opportunity,  an  elaborate  national  scholarship 
system  is  suggested,  to  cover  every  sort  of  training. 

Finally,  the  volume  closes  with  stress  upon  the  supreme  importance 
of  training,  api)ointing,  and  retaining  teachers  of  the  right  kmd:  ''in 
short,  a  perfect  system  of  education  requires,  above  all,  perfect  teachers; 
and  perfect  men  and  women,  whatever  their  walk  in  life,-Ht)e  it  teaching  or 
any  other, — ^require  a  perfect  education,  an  education  that  achieves  its 
aim  and  so  forms  Christian  characters.'' 

One  cannot  imagine  a  psychologist  reading  Book  II  without  reacting 
vigorously  against  certain  conclusions  there  drawn;  and  one  is  certainly 
impressed  no  more  by  the  matter  included  than  by  certain  notable  omis- 
sions. Yet  the  final  impression  is  that  an  important  advance  has  been  made 
toward  the  end  the  author  has  had  in  mind,  namely,  the  recognition  in  Eng- 
land of  the  applications  of  science  to  education.  To  the  American  edu- 
cator, as  well,  tnere  is  much,  especially  in  Book  III,  which  is  worthy  of  close 
attention. 

R.  H.  Jordan 
Cornell  University 
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Zeiis.  f.  Psychologte,  Bd.  Ixxxviii.,  Heft  i  u.  2.  E.  R.  Jaensch. 
'Gmndfragen  der  Akiistik  imd  Tonpsychologie:'  H.  Lachmund.  'ii. 
Vokal  und  Ton/  (Experiments  with  an  improved  form  of  Jaensch's  ap- 
paratus show  that  pitch  is  most  certainly  ehminated  and  vocaUty  induced 
if  the  'disturbing  factor'  is  not  wholly  irregular  but  has  a  certain 
periodicity;  the  best  vowels  appear  with  periodic  variation  both  of  wave- 
length and  of  amplitude.  The  quahty  of  the  vowel  depends  on  the  aver- 
age rate  of  vibration;  450  is  characteristic  of  Oj  about  930  of  A.  Periodi- 
city in  the  complex  wave-form  may  set  up  a  voice-tone  (Stimmton) ,  which 
ousts  the  (higher)  average-frequency  tone  and  carries  the  vocal  quality. 
— The  success  of  Helmholtz'  synthetic  procedure  depends  mainly  upon  the 
intensive  ratio  of  the  component  tones.  It«  results  are  in  accord  with 
Jaensch's  theory,  since  it  provides  for  a  'disturbing  factor*  (the  higher 
tone)  and  for  a  voice-tone.]  H.  Lachmund.  *iii.  Ueber  die  AbhangiKkeit 
der  scheinbaren  Schallstarke  von  der  subjektiven  Lokalisation  der  Scnall- 
quelle,  ein  Analogon  zu  den  sog.  zentralen  Faktoren  des  Farbenaehens.' 
[A  source  of  soimd  is  placed  to  right  or  left  of  the  median  plane,  and  the 
soimd  is  so  led  to  the  two  ears  that  the  intensity  of  the  uniaural  impres- 
sions is  the  same.  With  binaural  heanng,  the  source  is  locahsed  to  rif^t 
or  left,  as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  sound  is  far  louder  in  the  'nearer'  ear. 
The  phenomenon  is  analogous  to  the  'memory  color.']  E.  R.  Jaensch. 
'Ueber  die  Vorstellungswelt  der  Jugendlichen  und  den  Aufbau  des  intel- 
lektuellen  Lebens:'  P.  Krellenberg.  'v.  Ueber  die  Herausdifferenzierung 
der  Wahmehmun^  und  Vorstellimgsrwelt  aiis  der  originaren  eidetischen 
Einheit.'  [If  the  image  of  sense-memory  (AnschauungsbUd)  is  the  matrix 
out  of  which  all  perceptive  and  ideational  experience  has  developed,  it 
should  be  possible  to  discover  examples  of  the  undifferentiated  EinheitB- 
typu8.  Such  individuals  may,  in  fact,  be  found;  they  show  no  difference, 
under  various  experimental  conditions,  of  after-image,  image  of  sense- 
memory,  memory-image;  for  them  the  eidetic  state  is  the  natural,  ordinary 
psychophysical  condition.  They  are  very  often  of  tetanoid  constitution, 
and  by  medical  treatment  may  be  brought  to  imaginal  dissociation.  The 
memory-images  most  resistant  to  change  from  the  original  type  are  those 
of  interesting  (important,  meaningful)  objects  and  of  form  (as  means  of 
orientation).]  J.  Plassmann.  'Die  Milchstrasse  als  Gegenstand  der 
Sinneswahrnehmimg.'  [Aside  from  its  astronomical  and  psychophysical 
(star-ma^itudes)  interest,  the  Milky  Way  offers  problems  to  psychology 
both  by  its  actual  appearance  and  by  reason  of  the  divergence  of  its  pic- 
torial representations.]  G.  Rfev^sz.  'TierpsychologischeUntersuchungen: 
Versuche  an  Hiihnem.'  [Notes  on  color-contrast;  on  apprehension  of 
quantities  and  tendencies  to  choice  (extremes  of  a  series  are  taken);  on 
precision  of  pecking  movements;  and  on  formal  effect  of  practice.]  Lit- 
eraturbericht. 

Arch.  /.  d.  ges,  P$ychohgie.  Bd.  xli.,  Heft  3  u.  ij-  M.  Moebs. 
TJntersuchung  uber  das  unmittelbare  Behalten  bei  verschiedenen 
Darbietungsarten  und  uber  das  dabei  auftretende  totale  und  diskrete 
Verbal  ten  der  Aufmerksamkeit.'  [Experiments  with  letters  and  meaning- 
less syllables,  (i)  With  visual  presentation,  an  exposition  of  the  stimuli 
at  rest  and  spatially  juxtaposed  is  preferable  to  their  exx>08ition  in 
movement  and  at  the  same  place;  tne  former  mode  simplifies  eye- 
movement    (secures  clearer  visual  images)  and  facilitates   localization. 
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Auditory  presentation  is  on  the  average  almost  as  fayoraUe  as  the 
better  mode  of  visual.  In  particular,  it  is  more  advantageous  for  the 
auditory  t3rpe  than  for  the  visual-auditory  type;  and  it  gives  better 
results  than  visual  presentation  with  the  purely  visual  type,  since  it  miJces 
less  demands  upon  energy.  (2)  The  experiments  confirm  Meumann's  dis- 
tinction of  total  and  discrete  attention;  Uie  two  forms  admit  of  precise 
differentiation.  In  discrete  attention,  the  characteristic  features  of  im- 
mediate (as  opposed  to  permanent)  retention  are  stron^y  repressed.]  R. 
RuDLOwsKi.  ICasuistischer  Beitra^  sur  Psychologie  der  Ausm^.' 
[Actual  incidents  are  more  instructive  than  picture-eiq)eriments.  The 
emotional  factor  increases  the  percentage  of  wrong  statements  made  under 
oath,  and  is  more  disturbin|;  to  women  than  to  men.]  T.  Lbhmann. 
'Zur  Ps^rcholone  des  Vergleichs  kurzer  Zeiten.'  [Experiments  with  short 
empty  mtervaJs  (made  by  means  of  an  ingeniously  simple  apparatus) 
confirm  Katz'  finding  of  unimembral  judflonents;  the  interval  of  comparison 
may  be  the  sole  basis  of  judgment,  without  increase  of  the  DL.  without 
any  sort  of  conscious  representation  of  the  standard  interval,  ana  without 
recourse  to  secondary  aids  to  comparison.  This  result  is  a  matter  of  sensory 
EinsUUungy  which  may  be  surprisinfl^  persistentJ  £.  Czubeb.  'Zur 
Theorie  der  linearen  Korrelation.'  W.  Wirth.  'Bemerkungen  su  der 
vorangehenden  Abhandlung  von  Herm  Prof.  £.  Czuber  Qber  die  Theorie 
der  Imearen  Korrelation.'  W.  Wirth.  'Nachwort.'  [EHscussion  of 
certain  points  in  Wirth's  "Spezielle  psychologosche  Massmethoden''  (Ab- 
derhalden's  Handbuch  der  biotogischen  Arheitsmethodenf^  1^20),]  M. 
TiTTEL.  'Ueber  AngleichimgundKontrast  im  Tongebiet.'  [Determination 
of  the  DL  of  successive  fork-tones,  when  the  standard  (AO  is  preceded  by 
an  inducing  (/)  stimulus.  Assimilation  occurs  when  the  interval  /-AT  is 
less,  contrast  when  it  is  neater  than  an  octave.  (The  one  exception  to  this 
rule  is  the  appearance  of  assimilation  in  place  of  contrast  with  musical  Ob 
and  pure  consonant  intervals.)  The  assimilative  effect  is  greater  than  that 
of  contrast;  it  is  greatest  with  neighboring  N  and  V  (second,  minor  third), 
least  with  the  intervals  of  fourth  and  fifth.  The  effect  of  contrast  in  its 
sphere  Garge,  mistuned  intervals)  is  approximately  the  same  for  all  inter- 
vals. The  absolute  magnitude  of  the  induction-effect  increases  wiUi  rise  of 
pitch-number.  Induction  is  centrallv  conditioned.]  A.  Fischer. 
'Alexius  Meinong.'  A.  Berliner.  'Bestimmung  der  Zuverl&ssi^eit 
bei  der  Methode  der  relativen  Stellung  mit  besonderer  BerQcksichtigung 
der  Werbeforschung.'  [Formulas  and  illustrations.]  A.  Beruner. 
'Zusammenhang  zwischen  aesthetischem  Wert  und  Wiedererkennen.' 
[Experiments  on  the  rank-order  of  postcard  pictures  show  that  the  aesthet- 
ical^  preferred  members  of  a  group  are  also  the  more  easily  recognized.] 

Arch,  /.  d.  ges.  Psychologie.  Bd.  xlii.,  Heft  i.  u.  2.  E.  Bbrnbr. 
'Allgemeine  Untersuchung  der  zwischensubjektischen  Beziehungjen  bei 
den  neueren  deutschen  fiSceptikem.'  [The  problem  of  intersubjective. 
relations  has  received  four  tsoncal  solutions:  the  negative  or  sofipdstic 
(Schubert-Soldem,  Keibel,  Ziehen);  the  positive  by  wa}r  of  a  real  external 
world  (Goering,  Schubert-Soldem,  Schmidt);  the  positive  by  way  of  ob- 
jective assumption  of  an  external  worid  (Bernnann,  Weishaupt,  Cornelius); 
and  the  sceptical  (Heim,  Spir,  Im.  Fichte,  otimer,  Nietzsche).]  K.  KoR- 
NiLOFP.  Dynamometrische  Methode  zur  Untersuchung  der  Reaktionoi, 
[Bulb-key^  manometer  and  ksrmograph  are  introduced  into  the  chronoeoope 
circuit.  In  the  muscular  reaction,  short  time  goes  with  increased  energy 
and  increase  of  the  numbers  (Isseriin's  constants)  expressins  the  form  of 
movement;  in  the  sensoiv  reaction  these  relations  are  reversea.  In  general, 
the  more  complicated  the  activity  of  thoujsht.  the  less  intensive  is  the 
outward  majiifestation  of  the  voluntary  action.^  O.  Kubum.  IJeber  die 
Korrelation  verschiedenartigier  Auffassungsleistungen  bei  £ignun9»- 
prQfungen.'    [Tables,  with  brief  discussion,  of  correlatioDs  between  range 
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of  attention,  immediate  retention,  counting  of  irregular  point-groups,  and 
reading-off  of  colors  and  color-names.]  J.  Lindworsky.  'Beitriige  zur 
Lehre  von  den  Voretellungen.'  [  (i)  The  spontaneous  arousal  of  palpable 
ideas  in  the  course  of  a  thought-experience  is  due  to  a  pause  in  (or  retarda- 
tion of)  the  thou^t.  This  fact  may  mean  that  thought  is  in  general 
dependent  upon  such  ideas  in  statu  nascendi^  but  moves  too  quickly  for 
their  realisation.  (2)  The  usual,  perhaps  the  normal,  mode  of  develop- 
ment of  ideas  is  from  general  to  particular.]  W.  Mohrke.  *Beitrag  zur 
Untersuchung  der  Schmerzempfindung/  [  (i)  Experimentally  produced 
pain  has  no  effect  on  the  performance  of  even  diflBcult  mental  tasks.  (2) 
Adaptation  to  pain  appears  under  all  forms  of  electrical  stimulation:  oscil- 
lating and  constant  du^ct  current  and  faradisation.  The  pain-quality  under 
the  oscillating  current  is  dull  and  boring;  under  the  constant  current,  cutting. 
The  oscillating  current  affects  the  pressure  organs  and  induces  anaesthesia; 
the  constant  current  hardly  affects  the  pressure  organs  but  arouses  warmth. 
Adaptation  is  a  specific  effect  of  electrical  stimulation,  and  may  be  ex- 
plained on  Braun's  theory.)  F.  Nicolai.  'Experimentelle  Untersuchungen 
fiber  das  Haften  von  Gesichtseindriicken  und  dessen  zeitlichen  Verlauf.' 
[Experiments  on  children  and  imintellectual  adults  show  that,  after  a 
single  exposure  of  a  group  of  familiar  visual  objects,  there  is  at  first  much 
forgetfulness  but  later  (up  to  priods  of  four  weeks)  a  marked  return  to 
memory.  Repeated  reproductions  serve  involuntarily  to  fix  the  ideas  in 
memory;  an  immediate  reproduction  is  of  especial  effect.  As  the  number 
of  objects  increases,  the  span  of  memory  also  increases,  tending  to  a  max- 
imum. If  a  large  number  of  objects  are  presented  in  successive  groups 
there  is  confusion,  not  as  regards  the  number  retained  but  as  regards  their 
localisation.)  E.  Becher.  'Benno  Erdmann.*  Gesellschaft  fiir  experi- 
mentelle  Psychologic :  Ausschuss  fur  angewandte  Psychologie.  W.  Wirth, 
W.  Engelmann.    'Alfred  Lehmann.* 

Arch.f.d.Qes,Psychologi€.Bd.7du.flidt3u.4M.  Kiefer.  'Experimentelle 
Untersuchung  iiber  die  quantitativen  und  quaUtativen  Beziehimgen  der 
monauralen  und  binauralen  Schalleindriicke,  sowie  deren  Verwertung  zur 
Deutung  des  Weber-Fechnerschen  Gesetzes.'  [Reports  experiments  with  the 
gravity  phonometer,  monaural  and  binaural,  undertaken  to  determine  the 
locus  of  the  logarithm  in  Fechner's  formula  for  Weber's  Law.  Monaural 
and  binaural  impressions  differ  in  quaUty  and  in  localisation;  intensity  and 
quality  depend  on  attention,  which  is  always  locally  directed;  localisation 
of  the  source  of  sound  may  be  disturbing,  as  correcting  judgments  of  in- 
tensity. The  relative  DL  is  smaller  binaurally,  with  high  intensity  of 
stimulus;  with  low  intensity,  the  monaural  and  binaural  DL  are  about  the 
same.  The  binaural  RL  is  always  lower  than  the  monauraJ.  The  ratio  of 
R-in tensities,  binaural  and  monaural,  which  gives  subjectively  equal 
sounds,  is  (weak)  1:2.46,  (strong),  1:5.49.  As  regards  Weber's  Law,  the 
results  are  ambiguous.)  E.  Mally.  'Ueoer  die  Bedeutung  des  Bravais- 
Pearsonscben  Korrelationskoeffizienten.'  [Derives  the  measure  of  correla- 
tion from  the  concept  of  the  "elementary  case  of  connected  variations." — 
W.  Wirth  adds  a  critical  note.)  N.  von  Mayendorf.  'Der  SehhUgel- 
stiel  des  inneren  Kniehockers  und  seine  physiologische  Bedeutung.'  [The 
fibres  mediate  reflex  connection  between  excitations  of  the  cochlears  and 
the  cortical  area  for  bodily  sensitivity  (start  on  hearing  of  sudden  noise, 
shudder  at  squeak  of  blackboard  chalk,  etc.).)  A.  Berliner.  'Reduk- 
tion  der  mittleren  Verschiebimg  bei  der  Methode  der  relativen  Stellung.' 
[In  the  arrangement  by  rank-order  the  various  measures  of  distribution 
are  reduced  by  division  by  n  (or  by  a  value  which  with  infinitely  large  n 
approximates  infinitely  closely  to  n)  to  an  expression  which  is  independent 
of  n,  the  number  of  elements. — W.  Wirth  adds  a  critical  note.]  R.  H. 
(ioLDscHMiDT.  'Ruckblick  auf  Nachbildtheorien  bis  zur  Heraus- 
bildung  der  Fechner-Helmholtzscben  Auffassung.'  [Discusses  in  particular 
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the  fatigue-theory  of  SeherfiFer  and  Cheyreul,  the  oscfllatioii-iheofT  of 
Oodart,  Brewster  and  Plateau,  and  the  work  of  Aubert  In  general  the 
after-iinage  has  been  regarded  and  studied  as  of  periphml  ongm;  there 
are,  however,  many  features  of  it— ^node  of  ^pearsmoe  (Kats).  genial 
structure  (Jaensch),  form  as  compared  with  origmal,  sharpness  of  outline, 
details,  etc. — ^which  point  to  central  conditions.]  R.  H.  Pkdebsen. 
'Alfred  Lehmann.'  [Appreciation,  with  portrait.]  K.  Gneisse.  IMe 
Entstehuns  der  Qestaltvorstellun^n,  unter  besonderer  BerQcksichtigung 
neurerer  Untersuchungen  von  kriegsbesch&difften  Seelenblinden.'  ^Jt£ 
ises  the  work  of  Gelb  and  Goldstein,  Fuchs  and  Poppelreuter  for  a  critical 
examination  of  three  theories  of  form:  those  of  Weruieimer,  of  Linke,  and 
of  Meinong  and  his  pupils.  Decides  in  favor  of  the  Austrian  school] 
S.  FiBCHKR.  IJeber  das  Entstehen  und  Verstehen  von  Namen,  mit 
einem  Beitrage  sur  Lehre  von  den  transkortikalen  Aphasien,  L'  [Reports 
experiments  with  meaningless  linear  figures  and  photographs  of  unknown 
persons,  to  which  meaningless  names  of  one.  two  and  wee  syllables  were 
(for  the  most  part  auditorily)  attached.  Alter  discussing  the  experiences 
of  impression  {Einprdaung),  the  author  seeks  to  determine  the  conditions 
under  which  the  sound  assumes  a  nominal  function.  It  is  important  that 
the  obleot  be  logically  determinate  (manifest  a  'structure')  and  be  appre- 
hended as  important  (useful,  significant),  and  that  the  sound  be  i^ypre- 
hended  as  a  form  or  complex.] 

Pawholofical  Revietp,  Vol.  xxviii.,  no.  2,  8.  I.  Fbane.  'Cerebral- 
mental  Relations.'  [While  mental  alterations  accompany  cerd>ral  lesions, 
there  mi^  be  subsequent  return  to  a  normal  (or  nearly  normal)  mental 
state  without  corresponding  recovery  of  normal  brain-condition;  we  do  not 
observe  a  definite  dependence  of  a  special  mental  state  on  the  integrity 
of  certain  special  cerebral  parts.  A  better  physiolocpcal  psychology  is 
sorely  needed.]  L.  L.  Bernard.  The  Misuse  of  Instmct  m  Uie  ^cial 
Sciences.'  [An  instinct  is  a  specific  inherited  action-pattern.  Hius  it  is 
wrong  to  apply  the  term  to  habitrcomplexes,  to  think  of  instinct  as  involv- 
ing a  conscious  element,  to  make  purposiveness  a  characteristic  of  it,  to 
sedc  to  define  it  in  terms  of  the  function  of  the  act.  The  real  task  of  the 
educational  and  social  psycholoffist  is  to  discover  the  mechanisms  whenhy 
child  and  citiien  build  up  their  habits,  directly  and  indirectly,  on  the  basis 
of  instincts,  and  whereby  one  habit  or  set  of  habits  is  tnuouBformed  into 
another  J  J.  R.  Kantor.  'An  Attempt  toward  a  Naturalistic  Descrip- 
tion of  Emotions,  ii.'  [Emotions  are  not  of  general  and  necessary  utility 
to  the  organism;  are  not  related  to  instincts;  as  no-response  actions, 
cannot  readily  be  classified;  are  seldom  if  ever  found  in  anifn»tlg  and  young 
children;  do  not  admit  the  dichotomy  of  emotional  act  and  expression. 
Their  conditions  are  constitutional  (eauipment  of  response-patterns,  speed 
of  reaction,  etc.)  and  stimulational  (familiarity  with  stimulus,  setting  of 
stimulus,  etc.).]  E.  L.  Thorndiks.  'On  the  Organisation  of  Intellect.' 
[Results  of  15  tests  of  intelligence  given  to  about  800  soldiers,  of  7  tests 
of  intellect  and  skill  given  to  over  900,  and  of  9  tests  of  intdlect  given  to 
653  individuals,  are  adverse  to  Spearman's  theory  in  any  strict  form. 
Further  work  01  detail  is  suggested.] 
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NOTES 

Note  on  Plethysmografhic  Technique 

Inasmuch  as  the  regular  rubber  sleeves  for  the  Lehmann  plethysmo- 
graph  are  not  yet  procurable,  and  as  the  American  manufacturers  are  no 
longer  making  bladder  spinal  ice-bags,  which  proved  to  be  an  admirable 
substitute,  one  has  had  to  use  rubber  ^oves  for  this  sort  of  experiment.  It 
is  worth  noting  that  elbow-length  obstetrical  rubber  gloves  are  now  available 
for  the  first  time  since  the  war.  Rubber  ^oves  have  proved  to  be  relatively 
unsatisfactory  for  this  work,  owing  to  the  difficulty  with  which  the  hand 
is  inserted  and  withdrawn.  Two  expedients  have  been  used:  either  the  hand 
and  arm  have  been  covered  with  vaseUne,  or  the  hand  has  been  inserted 
in  the  glove  which  has  subsequently  been  attached  to  the  metal  sleeve. 
These  inconveniences  may  be  obviated  by  the  following  simple  trick.  At- 
tach the  rubber  glove  to  the  metal  sleeve  in  the  usual  way.  Then  turn  off 
the  stopcock  through  which  the  water  is  to  be  inserted  and,  by  applying 
the  mouth  to  the  top  of  the  glass  tube,  draw  out  aD  the  air  between  the 
rubber  glove  and  the  metal  sleeve.  This  proceeding  distends  the  rubber 
glove,  so  that  the  hand  may  be  readily  inserted.  It  has  also  been  found 
advisable  to  draw  out  the  air  at  the  end  of  experimentation,  after  the  water 
has  been  removed,  to  enable  the  subject  to  withdraw  the  hand  easily  from 
the  apparatus. 

S.  W.  Febnbesgbb 
Univeraity  of  Pennsylvania 

"The  Physical  Growth  of  Childben" 

I  am  indebted  to  Professor  L.  B.  Hoisington  for  his  careful  analytical 
review,  in  the  April  number  of  this  Journal,  of  my  recent  Study,  The 
Physical  Growth  of  Children  from  Birth  to  Maturity. 

The  printing  of  the  Study  proved  difficult  for  the  local  printer  with 
limited  facilities.  I  take  this  opportunity  to  correct  some  of  the  incon- 
sistencies emphasized  in  the  review  by  Professor  Hoisin^n,  since  they  are 
also  of  psychological  significance  to  those  interested  m  typesetting  and 
proof-readmg.  "Left*'  was  printed  for  "right'*  (p.  21);  "girts"  for  "boys" 
(p.  147);  and  "above"  for  'Hbelow"  (p.  192). 

BiKD  T.  Baldwin 
University  of  Iowa 

A  Note  on  "Affirmation  and  Negation" 

A  word  of  critical  comment  on  the  interesting  experiments  of  Dr.  C.  H. 
Griffits  reported  in  the  January,  1922  number  of  tnis  JotraNAL  may  not 
be  amiss.  The  purpose  of  the  experiments  was  to  disprove  the  common 
opinion,  as  represented  by  Professor  Breese  and  others,  that  the  difference 
between  judgments  of  affirmation  and  of  negation  is  a  logical  rather  than  a 
psychological  one, — that  all  judgments  are,  from  a  psychological  point  of 
view,  affirmations. 

The  results  of  the  experiments  undoubtedly  show  that  it  take^  more 
time  to  form  a  negative  judgment  than  it  does  to  establish  an  affirmative 
one;  but  is  this  not  after  all  what  would  be  supposed  from  ordinary  obser- 
vation? To  infer  further  from  this,  however,  that  consequently  there  is  a 
psychological  opposition  between  a  logical  amrmation  and  a  logical  nega. 
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4SO  NOTES 

turn  18  hardly  wamnted.  To  judge  that  "the  table  is  not  round",  "this 
odor  is  not  red'',  "these  letters  are  not  oresent",  etc,  no  doubt  otdmaiily 
reouires  a  longer  time  than  that  needed  to  make  the  respective  opposite 
juogments;  but,  after  alL  the  ps^chc^ogica]  attitude  taken  toimd  a 
roundness  or  a  redness  disbelievea  m  is  toe  same  in  kind  as  that  taken 
toward  a  not^tvundness  or  a  not-redness  believed  in,  however  mudi  the 
thne  necessary  to  arrive  at  these  attitudes  may  differ  in  duraticHi  in  the 
two  cases.  In  other  words,  the  only  opponHon  between  affirmation  and 
negation  seems  to  be  a  logical  opposition:  the  onty  pajfchological  difference 
is  a  difference  in  duraHon  of  process,  not  an  opposition  at  alL  I  do  not  see, 
therefore,  that  Dr.  Qriffita  has  proved  his  point  as  a  lesult  of  his  ex- 
periments. 

J.  S.  MOORB 

Western  Reserve  Umvenity 

Ths  "Elememtb  of  Folk  Pbtchologt" 

The  puUishers  of  the  Ensjish  Translaticm  of  Wundt's  ElemenU  6m 
Vdlkerp9ychologie  tell  me  that  the  words  "Revised  editiiHi  April  1921 "  idutik 
appear  in  the  new  issue  are  due  to  a  mistake  made  by  tiieir  printing  depart- 
ment and  will  be  removed  from  all  copies  now  in  stock.  My  remarks  in 
this  JouBNAL,  xxxiii.,  1922,  150  ff.  must  therefore  be  taken  as  bdated  com- 
ments on  the  original  edition. 

E.B.T. 

Ubban'b  Tables  Yet  Again! 

Dr.  O.  J.  Rich  points  out  that  the  value  2.2365  in  the  last  line  of  p. 
503  8up.  should  be  2.2363. 

Augustus  Dfisntfi  Waller 

Professor  A.  D.  Waller,  since  1902  director  of  Uie  physiological  lab- 
oratory of  the  University  of  London,  and  for  many  years  an  associate 
editor  of  this  Journal,  died  on  March  1 1,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.  WanBr^s 
physiological  researches  covered  a  wide  ranj^e  (see  Naturtj  dx.,  April  i, 
1022.  418  f.).  He  is  best  known  to  psychologists  by  his  studies  of  the  sense 
Of  effort  (Bmtn,  1891)  and  of  the  psychonuvanic  reflex  (Froc  Rov.  Soe., 
90  B,  1917-19,  etc.).  In  1891  he  published  An  Introduction  to  Human 
PhyaioloQyf  wnich  showed  a  keen  mterest  in  psychophjrsical  problems, 
and  in  1912  he  ventured  a  Psychology  of  Logic. 


APPOINTMENTS 

At  Harvard  Univermty,  Dr.  Herbert  S.  Langfeld  and  Dr.  Edwin  G. 
Borins  have  been  appointed  associate  professors  of  p^chology  and  Dr. 
Carroll  C.  Pratt  instructor  in  p^chology.  Dr.  Langfeld  is  promoted  from 
an  assistant  professorship  at  Harvard.  Dr.  Boring  has  been  professor  of 
experimental  psychology  since  191 9,  and  Dr.  Pratt  instructor  in  experi- 
mentid  peycholoKy  since  1921,  at  Clark  University.  The  psychological 
staff  at  Harvard^ will  consist  of  Professors  McDougall  and  Dearborn, 
Associate  Professors  Langfeld  and  Boring,  Dr.  Troland,  and  Dr.  Pratt. 
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I.    Introduction  •      » 

Katz  has  made  us  familiar  with  a  mass  of  detail  concerning 
the  various  modes  of  appearance  of  colors,  which  were  first 
hinted  at  by  Hering.^  There  is  a  general  tendency  among  psy- 
chologists to  accept  Katz'  detail,  but  there  seems  to  have  been 
no  definite  effort  made  to  confirm  it  from  the  foundation.  This 
work  of  verification,  desirable  in  itself,  is  all  the  more  important 
because  Katz'  interest  lay  not  so  much  in  phenomenology  for 
its  own  sake  as  in  other  and  more  special  problems.  For  these 
reasons  we  have  attempted  a  further  study  of  those  modes  of  ap- 
pearance which  seem  fundamental. 

*From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Cornell  University. 
*D,  Katz,  Die  Erscheinungsweisen  der  Farben^  19 11. 
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In  the  opening  chapter  of  his  book  Katz  describes  and  com- 
pares eight  modes  of  appearance:  (i)  fibn  colors  (Fldchenfarben)* 
(2)  surface  colors  (Oberfldchenfarben),  (3)  transparent  plane  col- 
ors (durchsichtige  Fldchen),  (4)  bulky  colors  {Rauinfca1)en),  (5) 
mirrored  colors  {gespiegeUe  Farben)^  (6)  lustre  (Glafw),  (7)  lum- 
inosity {Ijeuchten)f  and  (8)  glow  {Gldhen).  Film  colors,  surface 
colors,  and  bulky  colors  are  the  most  important,  because  all 
other  modes  of  appearance  may  be  regarded  as  forms  or  com- 
binations of  these/ 

In  comparing  surfaces  and  films,  Katz  takes  paper  as  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  surface,  and  the  colors  seen  in  a  spectroscope  as  a  typical  examdks 
of  nlm,  although  many  other  examples  are  also  given.  The  observable  aif- 
f erences  between  film  colors  and  surface  colors  ne  groups  under  five  head- 
ings: localization,  texture,  orientation,  configuration,  and  aesthetic  effect.* 

1.  Localusaiion.  'The  spectral  color  of  the  usual  apparatus  is  not 
localized  with  the  same  defimteness  at  a  precisely  determinable  distance 
from  the  observer  as  the  color  of  the  paper."  In  saying  that  the  film  color 
is  indefinitely  localized,  Katz  does  not  mean  that  its  oUstanoe  varies  from 
moment  to  moment.  He  says  emphatically  that,  whether  the  observation 
is  continuous  or  recurrent,  with  constant  EinsUUung  of  the  eyes  the  dis- 
tance of  the  color  in  no  way  changes.  By  indefinite  localization  he  means 
positivel^r  indeterminate.  It  is  true  that  probable  limits  may  be  set;  but 
these  limits  vary  with  the  perceptive  conaitions  under  which  the  fiJm  color 
is  seen.  For  example,  the  hmits  lie  much  farther  apart  for  the  film  of  the 
sky  than  for  that  of  the  color  seen  in  the  spectroscope.  Within  these  ex- 
traneous limits,  the  localization  is  positively  mdetermmate. 

2.  Texture.  There  is  a  baffling  contradiction  about  the  appearance 
of  the  film  color.  It  seems  to  suggest  depth,  but  proves  in  fact  to  be  im- 
penetrable. 'The  paper  has  a  surface  in  which  its  color  lies.  The  plane  in 
which  the  spectral  color  stretches  through  space  before  the  observer  does 
not  possess  a  surface  in  the  same  sense.''*  One  almost  feels  able  to  pen- 
etrate more  or  less  deeply  into  the  spectral  color,  whereas  with  the  color 
of  paper  the  gaze  is  forced  to  stop  at  the  surface.  The  openness,  the  soft- 
ness, the  insubstantiality  which  the  spectral  color  betravs  is,  however, 
not  of  such  a  kind  that  one  can  speak  of  a  clearly  bulky  mode  of  appearance 
of  the  spectral  color,  that  is,  of  a  visible  filling  of  space  in  three  dimensions, 
or  of  anv  sort  of  colored  transparency.  like  the  color  of  paper,  the  spectral 
color  is  bidimensional  and  screens  the  space  behind  from  view. 

3.  Orientation,  There  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  orientation  of 
the  two  types  of  color.  The  surface  in  which  the  color  of  an  object,  suc^  as 
paper,  seems  to  lie  can  take  any  orientation  to  the  line  of  regard.  The 
mm  color  tends  sdways  to  assume  a  frontal-parallel  position.  Indirect 
vision  of  course  constitutes  an  exception  to  this  rule,  and  there  are  certain 
other  ejroeptions.  For  example,  the  apparent  orientation  of  film  colors  is 
greatly  influenced  by  the  onentation  of  neighboring  objects  of  perception, 
Katz  describes  an  experimental  arrangement  whereby  a  bit  of  the  sky, 
viewed  through  a  cardboard  tipped  at  an  angle,  takes  on  an  apparent 

'We  could  find  no  entirely  satisfactory  term  for  the  appearance  of  the 
"completely  reduced''  color.  KatV  word.  FUUhe,  does  not  suggest  an 
TCngliwh  equivalent.  After  trial  of  several  words  and  after  consultation 
witnour  Os  we  decided  upon  the  term  "film."  Our  "film,"  however,  as  is 
shown  in  the  text,  is  not  aosolutely  identical  with  Katz'  FtdcKe, 

*Ibid.,  6. 

»/Wd.,  7. 

•/Wd.,  7. 
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orientation  about  midway  between  that  of  the  cardboard  and  the  usual 
frontal-paraUel  position.'  In  spite  of  such  susc^tibilitv  to  secondary  in- 
fluences, the  film  color  possesses  in  and  of  itself  a  tendency  to  appear  in 
frontal-parallel  orientation. 

4.  Configuration,  The  surface  of  a  body  may  be  either  smooth  or 
ridged  and  curved  in  various  wa3r8.  The  film  color  on  the  contrary  always 
lies  in  a  practically  smooth  flat  plane.' 

5.  Aesthetic  Effect.  The  spectral  color  has  something  delicate  about 
it,  something  more  pleasing  aesthetically,  than  the  color  of  paper. — 

This  completes  Katz'  list  of  differences  between  film  colors  and 
surface  colors.  In  connection  with  the  third  difference,  that  of  orientation, 
Katz  discusses,  however,  another  difference,  which  he  seems  to  regard  as 
more  fundamental  than  any  of  these  five.  Surface  colors  not  only  conform 
to  the  surfaces  of  objects,  but  they  seem  also  actually  to  be  stable  properties 
of  the  objects.  We  can  shadow  or  illuminate  one  and  the  same  surface. 
A  shadowed  or  illuminated  film,  however,  is  simply  a  new  film  color.  Sur- 
face colors  are  color-qualities  of  objects.  Film  colors  are  unref erred  colors, 
colors  as  such. 

"So  far  as  the  psychological  conditions  are  concerned,  the  conscious- 
ness of  having  an  object  before  one  on  which  the  colors  arise  is  for  the 

perception  of  surface  colors,  I  venture  to  say,  of  decisive  significance 

As  compared  with  the  ^reat  influence  which  the  inner  Einstetlung  exerts 
on  the  occurrence  of  this  or  that  mode  of  appearance  of  colors,  one  may 
designate  as  almost  irrelevant  the  physical  source  of  the  radiation  setting 
up  tne  impression.'** 

The  relations  between  film  colors  and  surface  colors  can  easily  be 
studied  in  the  laboratory,  because  any  sort  of  surface  color  can  be  reduced 
to  film  color  by  the  use  of  a  screen  with  a  small  hole,  or  (still  better)  of  a 
double-screen. *°  The  exact  form  of  double  screen  is  not  important  pro- 
vided the  following  essential  conditions  are  satisfied,  (i)  The  screen  must 
cover  the  object  completely  except  for  the  part  seen  through  the  opening. 
(2)  At  the  same  time  it  must  not  permit  any  structure  or  grain  that  may 
possibly  be  present  to  be  recognized.  (3)  It  must  not  permit  any  non- 
frontal  orientation  of  the  portion  of  surface  seen  to  be  recognized.  (4)  The 
hole  must  not  be  too  large. 

Between  surface  colors  and  film  colors,  all  possible  phenomenological 
transitions  occur."  Many  Os  experience  such  a  transition  when  monocular 
observation  is  substituted  for  the  usual  binocular  vision.  An  intermediate 
which  approaches  more  nearly  to  the  true  film  can  be  secured  by  placing 
before  the  eye  a  lens  too  strong  to  be  overcome  by  accommodation. — 

The  third  of  the  essential  modes  of  appearance  of  colors  is  that  of  the 
bulky  colors.  These  differ  from  film  ana  surface  alike  in  that  they  are 
tridimensional  and  partially  transparent.  They  seem  to  fill  a  definite  space 
in  its  three  dimensions.  "According  to  my  observation,"  says  Katz,  "they 
show  this  property  in  a  distinct  way  only  when  they  are  at  the  same  time 
in  a  true  sense  transparent,**  that  is,  so  long  as  objects  are  actually  seen 
through  them."  When  no  object  can  be  distinguished  through  the  color, 
Katz  would  call  it  a  film  color. 

Bulky  colors,  like  surface  colors,  can  be  reduced  to  film  colors.  For 
this  reason,  Katz  considers  the  film  as  the  original  mode  of  appearance  of 
colors,  and  regards  all  other  modes  as  derived  from  the  film. 

Ubid,,  75. 

VWd.,  12. 

•Ibid.,  9. 

><»/Wd.,  9  f . 

"/Wd.,  9. 

»/Wd.,  17.  .  .  ••       .  o         .        , 
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Tb«;  0«  vere  Dr.  L.  B.  Hotsin^iaB  \Ku  nflastant  pfofeasor  oiuBT- 
^uAffKf\  Th.  H.  G.  Btsbop  iBi  ,  insTractor  in  psji^ology^;  IfisB  CT  C. 
Hn/UUtrk  fBr)  and  Miss  G.  AdAms  'A\  grMbale  ntncJwits  in  psyeboloey: 
mnd  the  wriVer  ^Mj.  All  bnd  bjui  tnining  as  Oi  in  f  etioua  psycbologpeal 
M]iv«;»rti|(atiofM. 

Tbe  apparatos  used  for  redudnc  ^tafmcie  lo  fibn  was  n  double  aumi, 
mtm\su  m  MaeotiAl  details  to  tbat  described  bj  Kats.  It  fowMfffd  of  two 
eritiHX  separate  sereens,  cooBtnicted  as  foflows.  To  n  wooden  frune,  71 
em.  X  56,<  col,  waa  tacked  a  sbeet  of  benTy  grey  cardboard  wbidi  ap- 
ifrtnitmuiy  matcbed  in  brightncas  no.  10  of  tbe  Heiing  aeriea  of  grey 
pMp^tn,  In  the  cardboard  was  a  circular  bole,  25  cm.  in  diam.,  wboae  center 
wim  uffproidnuklely  5i.5cin.  from  tbe  bottom  of  tbe  scren,  25  cm.  from  the 
Ufp.  and  %S'5  <^tn.  from  each  side.  To  the  back  of  each  screen  was  fastened 
a  tdrip  iff  wood  so  cut  that  it  formed  a  slot  into  which  could  be  dropped 
sinalW  «heet«  of  the  grey  cardboard.  In  tbe  center  of  these  smaller  screens 
waif  a  h^>le,  Tbe  holes  varied  from  2  cm.  to  20  cm.  by  steps  of  2  cm.,  and 
W9irti  riuml^ered  from  o  to  o.  There  was  a  pair  of  every  sise,  one  to  fit  each 
of  tbi9  two  members  of  the  double  screen.  The  bade  of  each  h^  was 
tirmiwi  d/iwn  with  emery  paper  to  present  a  sharp,  knife-like  edge.  When 
OfM*  of  i\m  small  screens  was  fitted  into  the  riot,  the  small  bole  was  con- 
Mmirk  with  the  Urge  hole. 

T\m  experimetits  were  performed  in  a  dark  room,  approzimatdy  6  x 

9,^  m.   It  was  lighted  from  above  b^  three  'daylight'  lamps,  arruiged  in  a 

vlfiglo  row  along  the  middle  of  the  ceiling.  The  table  to  which  the  aMMiratus 

was  fastened  was  set  up  at  the  side  of  the  room,  almost  exactly  midway  be- 

1  two  of  tlie  overhead  lamps,  so  that  the  screens  and  the  stimulus  be- 

\htim  received  an  almost  equal  amount  of  light  from  the  two  sides. 
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There  was  practically  no  brightness-contrast  between  the  fore  and  back 
screens  in  tnese  experiments.  The  screens,  being  entirely  separate,  could 
be  set  at  any  desired  distance  from  each  other,  but  in  all  regular  series  they 
were  25  cm.  apart.  Other  distances  which  might  be  varied  were  the  dis- 
tance of  the  stunulus  from  the  back  screen  and  the  distance  of  the  0  from 

tlio  foiu  .>crccii. 

From  a  few  preliminary  trials  it  seemed  probable  that  reduction  is 
favored  by  increased  distance  of  O  from  the  fore  screen  and  by  increased 
distance  of  the  stimulus  from  the  back  screen,  just  as  it  is  favored  by  a  re- 
latively wide  distance  between  the  two  screens  themselves.  In  all  regular 
series,  the  0  sat  at  a  distance  of  i  m.  from  the  fore  screen.  This  position 
was  kept  constant  by  the  use  of  a  fixed  headrest. 

II.     Surface  to  Film 
Series  I.     Effect  of  Varying  Size  of  Hole 

Series  I  was  originally  planned  to  answer  our  first  question : 
Are  there  intermediates  between  film  and  surface? 

The  colored  stimuli  were  cloths  stretched  very  smooth  on 
wooden  frames,  and  Milton  Bradley  papers  pasted  on  sheets  of 
stiff  cardboard.  These  could  be  fastened  by  thumb-tacks  to  a 
wooden  and  cardboard  frame,  so  that  a  quick  and  easy  shift  from 
one  color  to  another  was  possible. 

When  viewed  without  the  double  screen,  these  colored 
stimuli  were,  of  course,  ordinary  surfaces.  When  they  were 
viewed  through  the  very  small  holes,  their  appearance  approx- 
imated in  most  respects  to  the  film  as  described  by  Katz.  There 
were  certain  differences,  to  be  discussed  in  detail  later,  but  these 
need  not  concern  us  here.  It  seemed  plausible  to  suppose  that 
by  varying  the  size  of  the  holes,  we  should  find,  somewhere  be- 
tween the  largest  holes,  which  gave  surface,  and  the  smallest, 
which  gave  an  approximation  to  film,  some  of  those  intermed- 
iates to  which  Katz  refers. 

The  surfaces,  like  the  films  to  which  they  were  to  be  reduced, 
were  flat  and  possessed  a  frontal-^parallel  orientation.  The  cri- 
teria of  the  true  film  were  assumed  to  be  indefinite  (i.e.,  only 
secondarily  motived)  localization;  bidimensionality;  loose, 
soft,  insubstantial  texture;  and  complete  lack  of  objective  refer- 
ence. We  purposely  omitted  aesthetic  effect,  because  we  could 
not  agree  with  Katz  in  regarding  this  as  an  observable  difference 
on  the  same  level  as  the  others.  All  Os,  however,  occasionally 
exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of  the  film  colors,  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  aesthetic  effect  was  not  mentioned  in  the  instructions. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  Katz*  Os  fixated  the  edge  of  the 
hole  in  the  back  screen,^'  because  this  fixation  was  most  natural 
and  convenient  and  was  moreover  adequate  to  the  purposes  of 
his  experiments.  Since,  however,  we  were  to  ask  for  reports  of 
localization  and  dimensionality,  it  seemed  best  to  instruct  the 
Os  to  fixate  the  color  under  observation. 

»/5td.,  38,  73,  etc. 
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grain."  H  (9)  ''Coarse  woven  cloth,  slightly  fleeced,  so  that  texture  is  just 
a  little  obscured.  Solid.  Opaque."  M  (7)  "Solid,  opaque,  soft  cloth  with 
ridgsed  weave." 

Dimenaianality.    Surfaces  were  always  reported  as  bidimensional. 

Oroup  II,    Film  Colors 

The  Os  were  unanimous  in  describing  the  film  color  as  in- 
definitely localized;  but  as  regards  the  stability  of  the  localiza- 
tion of  film  colors  we  obtained  results  that  at  first  seemed  op- 
posed to  those  of  Katz.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he  combats 
the  contention  of  Hillebrand  that  indefinite  localization  involves 
shift  of  position,^*  and  asserts  that  the  film  color  does  not 
change  its  distance,  although  it  is  positively  indefinite  in  local- 
ization. Hence  we  were  surprised  to  get  occasional  results  like 
the  following. 

H  (3)  "One  can  do  stunts  to  those  things,  so  far  as  localization  is 
concerned.  They  are  instable.  One  can  read  all  kinds  of  meanings  into 
them."  H  (2)  "Localization  is  shifty.  At  first  it  seemed  to  fill  all  the  space 
behind  the  screens;  but  I  took  a  localization  attitude  later,  and  it  waa 
easy  to  throw  the  thing  farther  back/'  H  (1)  "Slightly  shifting  local- 
ization. I  don't  mean  that  at  any  time  I  could  say  just  where  it  was,  only 
that  sometimes  it  seemed  nearer  and  sometimes  farther."  H  U)  "Local- 
ization tends  to  shift  from  at  the  screen  to  far  behind."  Br  (4)  'It  lay  be- 
hind the  back  screen,  came  forward  a  bit,  and  then  seemed  to  shift  up  to 
the  fore  screen."  Bi  (o)  "I*m  not  sure  whether  it  was  always  in  the  same 
place  or  not.    I  think  there  was  a  little  play  back  and  front.    Not  much." 

The  opposition  between  these  results  and  those  of  Katz  was, 
however,  apparent  rather  than  real.  Katz  says  that  the  localiza- 
tion of  the  film  color  is  stable  with  constant  EinMellung  of  the 
eyes.  With  a  little  more  practice  our  Os  soon  discovered  that 
the  apparent  shifts  in  localization  were  due  to  shifts  in  fixation. 
It  will  be  remembered  that  the  original  instructions  read  "Fixate 
the  center  of  the  disc."  These  instructions  in  a  sense  demanded 
the  impossible,  because  there  was  nothing  there  to  fixate. 

H  (i)  "When  you  try  to  fixate,  you  have  just  that  meaning  of  looking 
for  something  you  can't  see.  You  tend  to  stare.  The  eyes  are  held  at  an 
immense  strain."  Bi  (6)  "Almost  impossible  to  fixate  the  center  of  the 
disc.   My  accommodation  is  for  two  or  three  different  places  f" 

In  hunting  as  it  were  for  a  place  to  anchor,  the  fixation  natur- 
ally shifted  about,  and  the  film  color,  having  no  localization  of 
its  own,  followed  the  changes  of  convergence.  It  therefore 
seemed  advisable  to  alter  the  instructions  with  respect  to  fixa- 
tion to  read:  "Regard  the  white  spot  at  the  lefthand  edge  of  the 
screen  opening  as  a  fixation  point  and  begin  every  observation 
with  your  eyes  directed  to  that.  You  need  not,  however,  feel 
obliged  to  maintain  this  fixation  throughout  the  period  of  ex- 
posure.'' Under  these  instructions  the  Os  made  more  accurate 
repKjrts  of  their  fixation,  and  it  was  found  that  apparent  shifts 
in  the  localization  of  the  color  were  alwaj'^s  correlated  with  shifts 
of  fixation. 

«/Wd.,  II. 
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la  <9>r:A^  prer— .^^agy  cxperraeDts.  m  which  «e  tzied  to 
Me  viax  Ipc^rii  of  gujuBuie  was  matt  Kifqiienfc  for 
o«^rTmr.^jci.  we  f <xi=id  that  \£s  t^cdnferr  of  the  film  color  to  fink 
hadf  to  the  ixans^  pgrggp^i^ie  object,  the  semi,  is  cnhmnccd  by 
fciy  bfKf  cxporare  tnDcs. 


H  "ITrtb  tbe  ib-jr^fr  cxpQK3«L  tke  tcwlewT  te  tiK  cote 
up  with  *he  \mA  Krwa  ■  a  bnje  aore  fywunrd-   Witk  Uie  i  sec  ez- 

maUeit,  nor  •bj  ch'fotHwe  nienaee;  bat  it  brJMgpd  to  tiK  mac  depth 

Tfaufl  otir  results  with  regard  to  the  locaEsition  of  the  fifan 
cotoTB  are  hi  full  agreement  with  those  of  Kat^  This  was  not 
the  case  with  dimenrionality.  The  cdors  obsored  were  not 
unequivocally  UdimensicHiaL 

H  (I)  ''Comes  rigjtt  op  to  the  acreen,  but  extendi  bsck  indefinitely." 
H  h)  "Depth,  but  not  penetrable."  Br  (i  B)>«  'a  cooldn't  kx^  throuijh 
It.  It  warn  t  gaiuy.  but  it  seemed  to  hsTe  a  buDdneeB  about  it.  I  shouldn't 
say  definitely  tridmiensionaL    Indefinitdy  so."  H  (i)  'Tridimenaionair 

''Liters  followins  the  numbers  in  pafcntheses  refer  to  the  colored 
stimuli.  When  no  letter  i^jpean,  a  dark  brown  rep  was  used  as  a  stimulus. 
CMhitr  Imi^ksrounds  used  m  experiments  from  wnich  these  introspections 
are  fiuoUwi  were  bright  ween  cheesecloth  (G),  red-orange  cheesecbth  (O), 
purpln  lawn  (V),  and  li|^t  brown  gingham  (B). 
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Hard  to  say.  It  might  have  been  an  unJocalized  bidimensional  something. 
The  fact  of  its  not  having  a  beginning  is  the  reason  for  calling  it  tridi- 
mensional. It  may  be  due  precisely  to  the  fact  that  it  was  not  localized," 
H  (i)  **I  fixated  the  white  spot  practically  all  through  the  exposure.  Under 
those  conditions,  I  should  call  the  color  bidimensional.  At  least  I  didn't 
see  any  tridimensionality,"  M  (i)  **Not  definitely  tridimensional  nor 
definitely  bidimensional.  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  call  it  tridimen- 
sional, but  could  not  do  so,  because  it  has  neither  front,  back,  nor  middle. 
My  reason  for  wanting  to  call  it  tridimensional  is  that  it  is  not  localized 
in  a  single  plane;  but  calling  it  tridimensional  would  not  really  help  be- 
cause it  IS  not  localized  in  any  bulk  of  space  either."  M  (i)  "Tridimensional 
in  the  sense  that  very  dense  fog  and  thick,  non-transparent  dust  clouds 
are  tridimensional.  Certainly  not  tridimensional  in  the  sense  that  fluide 
in  bottles  or  masses  of  jelly  or  blocks  of  colored  glass  are  tridimensional. 
The  brown  color  here  had  no  beginning  and  no  ending  in  the  third  dimen- 
sion." A  (iP)  "I  think  I'd  call  it  three  dimensions,  but  I'd  have  to  stretch 
what  I  mean  by  that.  It  certainly  is  more  than  two  dimensions."  A  (iP) 
"I  wouldn't  say  it  was  definitely  in  three  dimensions.  It  was  very  in- 
definite. It's  different  from  what  I'm  in  the  habit  of  calling  dimensions. 
Dimensions  are  usually  either  solid  or  they've  got  some  boundary  that's 
flat  or  that  blocks  the  thing  off  in  some  way.  This  sticks  out  in  front,  but 
it  sticks  out  in  such  a  vague  way.  It's  not  soHd,  and  it  hasn't  any  boimd- 
ary."  Bi  (oB)  "Not  sure  about  the  dimensionahty,  beyond  the  fact  that 
it  was  spread  out."  A  (oG)  "I  can't  localize  it,  and  I  can't  tell  about  its 
dimensions  either."  H  (i)  "I  don't  know.  It  certainly  both  is  and  isn't 
tridimensional,  if  one  can  make  any  sense  out  of  that.  Bidimensional,  I 
believe."  H  (i)  "One  is  left  with  the  meaning  that  you  don't  know  whether 
the  thing  is  tridimensional  or  not."  H  (i)  "How  in  the  world  can  you  say 
anything  about  the  dimensionality  of  a  thing  if  you  don't  know  where  it  is? 
H  (i)  "Bidimensional.  I  believe  that  the  difficulty  with  the  dimensionality 
is  one  of  locaUzation  primarily."  M  (iB)  "Bidimensional  in  the  sense 
of  having  no  definite  extent  in  the  third  dimension,  but  tridimensional 
in  the  sense  of  not  being  localized  precisely  in  one  plane." 

From  these  and  similar  observations  it  would  appear  that 
the  phenomena  with  which  we  were  dealing  were  neither  bidi- 
mensional nor  tridimensional.  They  were  merely  extended, 
without  dimensions  in  the  geometrical  sense.  We  might  almost 
have  anticipated  this  result.  For,  after  all,  dimensionality  in 
that  sense  is  already  a  perceptive  character.  If  a  color  is  local- 
ized in  one  plane  we  call  it  bidimensional;  if  it  is  local- 
ized in  more  than  one  plane,  we  call  it  tridimensional;  but  if  it 
is  not  localized  at  all,  on  what  basis  can  we  call  it  either?  In 
describing  the  color  as  bidimensional,  the  Os  had  reference  to 
its  smoothness  and  impenetrability;  in  describing  it  as  tridi- 
mensional, they  had  reference  to  its  softness,  looseness,  and  "in- 
vitation to  penetrate."  In  either  case,  what  the  Os  were  describ- 
ing was  not  dimensionality  proper,  but  the  predimensioTial  nature 
of  visual  quality.  So  in  the  light  of  our  results  it  seems  evident 
that  the  product  of  the  "reduction"  of  surfaces  cannot  be  called 
bidimensional  in  precisely  the  same  sense  that  a  surface  color  is 
bidimensional.  The  film  is  bidimensional  in  the  negative  sense, 
in  that  it  is  not  yet  positively  tridimensional.  It  is  also  tridimen- 
sional in  the  negative  sense,  in  that  it  is  not  yet  positively  bidi- 
mensional. 
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The  qocBtioii  of  objective  refennee  g»Te  no  diflBeuhy.  AH 
the  Ob  reported  that  the  pore  fihn  eolois  had  absohrtdy  no  ob- 
jeetive  refereDoe. 

The  fihn  eolon  had  Toy  characteristic  teztureB,  but  the  Ob 
foond  coDoderable  diflb»Ity  in  describing  these  except  by  the 
use  of  peroeptiTe  analogies. 

A  (i)  "lt*s  Ittiy,  bat  not  haie.  In  the  woods  where  there's  been  a  fire 
and  SBttoke  lies  in  a  thin  layer  on  the  ground  you'd  have  sooMihing  like 
this."  H  (i)  ''Like  somethmg  Tiscoas  or  gdatinous,  if  you  could  see  such 
a  thing  without  a  definite  front  faee."  H  (3) ''Haae,  sobd,  tiandooent,  tii- 
dineBMoal, — like  ookxed  glasB, — and  yet,  no!  No  analogy  under  the  sun 
is  exact^  eoneet.  The  li^t  is  what  bothcn  me.  I  don't  see  li^t  througfi 
h  nor  li^t  reflected  from  suifaee,  nor  is  the  thing  espedajly  luminous." 
Bi  (oP)  'at  had  a  curious  soft  pcBetxabkneas."  A  (oG)  "You  wouldn't 
say  it*s  tuminoos,  but  there's  Ugbt  in  it  in  some  way.  It  wasn't  reflected 
from  it."  H  (general  obaerratioo)  ^The  darker  ones  are  always  more  like 
ktokmg  into  a  colored  hole,  whereas  the  brighter  ones  seem  Rowing."  M 
(i)  ''Opacrae  in  the  sense  of  shutting  off  apace  bdiind^  but  not  <qMU]ue  in 
the  war  t  nat  a  solid  is  opaque,  for  the  diuttiDg  off  did  not  occur  at  any 
particular  place.  I  could  look  into  the  color,  but  not  through  it."  M  (1} 
^It  was  not  opaooe  as  solids  are  opaque.  Yet  it  could  not  in  any  sense 
be  seen  througL  The  meaning  of  penetrability  seems  to  be  associated  with 
the  effort  to  gause  kMadisaHon."  Bi  (5  O)  "Sdf-rsdiant,  somdiow.  Fm 
sure  that  if  I  di&'t  force  it  down  by  careful  fixation  it  would  be  a  tre- 
mendously glowing  color.  It's  something  like  the  g^are  we  get  at  ni^t 
when  we  approa^  automobile  li^ts.  It  has  the  same  beaming,  dense 
character."    Bi  (3)  "Haae  points  too  much  toward  foggpness.    This  is 

beautifuDy  dear.   This  is  too  dense  for  thin  smoke It's  like 

lookmg  into  a  window  from  a  lifted  room  into  the  dark.  The  dark 
comes  dear  up  to  the  window,  but  you  don't  know  where  it  leayes  <^. 
Same  kind  of  thing  here  exactly."  Bi  (2)  "No  texture  in  the  usual 
sense.  Fo^ike,  but  not  so  dense  as  fog.  Localisation  is  uncertain.  It 
seemed  to  stand  behind  the  1k^  in  space.  There  is  a  penetrability  about 
a  fog  that  this  does  not  have."  H  (i  O)  '1  don't  know  whether  it's  trans- 
lucent or  not.  It's  something  Uke  translucent.  Rather  like  dense  gss. 
thou^  not  exactly  like  any  I've  ever  seen."  H  (oP)  "It's  just  a  patch  of 
cokyr  that  isn't  objectiTC,  and  yet  one  tries  to  apply  textural  terms  to  it. 
If  you  have  a  texture,  it  must  be  a  texture  of  sometnmg." 

While  in  general  there  is  no  hann  in  8a3dng  that  the  tissue 
of  the  film  color  is  soft  and  insubstantial,  our  reports  indicate 
very  clearly  that  the  film  is  preUxiural  in  the  same  sense  in  which 
it  is  predimensional.  Texture  is  a  perceptive  character,  and 
therefore  cannot  in  its  ordinary  sense  be  attributed  to  a  sensory 
quality.  Texture,  like  dimensionality,  se^ns  thus  to  be  bound 
up  in  some  way  with  fixation. 

H  (t)  "It's  easy  for  that  to  be  two  different  things:  (i)  a  tranmrent 
(I  don'tuke  the  word  ^sssy)  thing  that  becomes  gradually  less  tranmicent, 
and  th^i  gets  so  dense  that  vou  can't  see  any  farther  into  it.  The  thing 
shifts  from  that  to  (2)  something  at  or  almost  on  the  screen,  lustrous,  al- 
most luminous.  I  have  never  seen  anvthing  Uke  it.  I'm  certain  these  two 
things  depend  on  a  shift  of  fixation.'' 

IfUermediatea 
No  true  psychological  intermediates  were  found,  under  the 
experimental  conditions  of  this  series.    With  the  holes  inter- 
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mediate  in  size  between  those  giving  ordinary  surface  and  those 
^ving  pure  fihn,  we  obtained  appearances  that  involved  both 
simultaneously.  These  were  usually  described  as  a  surface,  seen 
more  or  less  obscurely,  and  more  or  less  definitely  locidized  be- 
hind a  semi-transparent  medium  of  the  same  color.  Similar  ap- 
pearances were  frequently  obtained  with  holes  that  at  other 
times  under  precisely  the  same  external  conditions  gave  ordinary 
surface  on  the  one  hand,  or  pure  film  on  the  other. 

The  phenomenological  intermediates  found  with  different 
colored  stimuli  and  various  sizes  of  holes  differed  in  the  localiza- 
tion and  texture  of  the  surfaces  and  in  the  depth  and  density  of 
the  obscuring  media.  Strictly  speaking,  they  did  not  fall  into 
sharply  defined  classes.  For  convenience,  however,  we  have 
classified  the  results  more  or  less  arbitrarily  into  four  fairly 
distinct  groups.  Starting  with  surface  as  given,  we  have  the 
following. 

Group  A.    Soft  Surface 

Br  (5)  "More  like  surface  than  anything  else,  a  surface  that  is  a  little 
;  lie  "  ■  


thick;  like  a  woolly  surface,  loose-woven  so  that  you  can  look  into  it:  like 
thick,  blankety  cloth.''  M  (9B)  ''Cloth.  Bidimensional.  Definitely  lo- 
calised behind  screen  at  uncertain  distance.  Very  soft,  velvety  surface." 
H  (7)  "Solid  without  being  highly  resistant,  like  cut  liver.  Velvety  comes 
nearest,  but — 1  Something  that  by  vision  shows  it  is  soft  to  touch.  Bi- 
dimensional with  a  hint  of  tridimensionality."  A  (7)  "like  a  woolen 
sweater  or  a  chinchilla  coat  or  soft  snow."  Bi  (9)  "Nearly  surface.  The 
color  is  one  foot  or  more  belund  the  screen.  Surface  is  irregular  mottling 
of  ook>r." 

Group  B.     Veiled  Surface 

Br  (8)  "Surface  with  a  slight  film  over  it."  Bi  (7)  "Surface,  i  ft.  be- 
hind screen.  Out  in  front  there  was  a  little  bit  of  brown  haze."  Br  (8) 
"I  don't  know  where  the  front  or  back  of  the  film  lies,  but  I  do  know 
where  the  surface  component  is."  A  (6)  "As  if  you  had  a  surface  color  and 
a  haae  in  front  of  it."  M  (7)  'Tlainly  cloth,  not  quite  definitely  localised. 
Suggestion  of  very  thin,  indefinitely  localized  film  of  brown  haze  some- 
where in  front,  perhans  contiguous  with  the  surface,  perhaps  detached 
from  it.  The  cloth  itself  i4>pears  velvety,  i.  e.,  the  color  is  not  localized  in 
one  plane,  and  still  less  is  tnere  any  distmction  of  localization  of  separate 
threads  to  form  a  clean-cut  cloth  texture."  H  (7)  "Very  thin  cloud  or 
gauze  before  a  solid,  opaque,  slightly  irregular  surface." 

Group  C.    Fogged  Surface 

M  (6)  "Smooth,  stony  surface.  It  mif^t  be  cardboard,  stone,  wall- 
paper, or  cloth.  The  briipitness  pattern  suggests  doth,  but  the  surface 
appeals  too  smooth;  or  rather,  it  lacks  the  aefinite  distinction  of  local- 
ization of  separate  threads,  which  is  characteristic  of  cloth.  The  surface 
as  a  whole  is  not  quite  certainly  localized,  and  appears  to  lie  behind  a 
medium  which  is  brown  but  nearly  transparent,  and  is  of  indefinite  depth 
and  uncertain  localization."  Br  (6)  "Sort  of  brownish  haze,  looldnff  back 
onto  surface.  Surface  hard  to  distinguish."  Bi  (6)  "I  fdt  as  if  I  could  make 
out  a  little  of  the  flecldness  of  the  cloth.  Hazy  foreground  of  color,  as  if 
at  the  back  limit  of  it  there  was  a  surface:  rather  definitely  localized. 
Localization  of  the  haze  is  uncertain.  All  tnis  is  somewhere  behind  the 
back  screen."  H  (5)  "A  surface,  adhering  to  an  object,  and  then  something 
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M  (2;  "Very  lodefiDit^  objectivgL  Cfaee  liFhiiiltkg  screen 
ipmiiiil^  in  May  definite  puuie,  was  a  Taporooi  brovn  coke,  fuj  4 
rery  •till,  alinoet  eo  deaee  as  to  mma^  a  ▼iwoui  bqakL  Thii  vapor  was 
neany  transfMreiit  where  H  began,  but  beeane  fvogrenmlT  leas  so  fartker 
bade.  Behind  it  at  an  indefinite  distanee,  not  Terj  far,  howncr,  was  a 
felatinous  or  perhaps  solid  something  whose  textoie  was  coaipirtdy 
obscured  by  the  medimn  in  front/'  A  (6)  "Sonsethtng  with  a  hase  in  fraaft 
of  tt.  Too  rough  to  eall  it  surface,  i,  e.,  not  smooth  eaoo^  acraaB."  Br 
(2; ''More  hase  than  surface.  It  stops  somewhere  indefinite.^  Bi(5)*'Haae 
seemed  to  end  in  a  surface,  but  I  didn't  see  the  surfsce,  either."  H  (4) 
''Holid  and  opaque  bdund,  but  with  a  gradual  transitioo  through  dootfy 
to  a  thin,  feathery  K«iie,  and  to  a  raporous  ahnost-transpaicney.  Tn- 
dimensional  with  a  nint  of  surface  at  the  badL  The  hase  obscures  too 
mui;h  io  allow  obiective  reference/' 

It  ill  clear  that  what  we  have  phenomenoIogicaIlybrforeiB,in 
thiM  mrnen  of  obeervations,  is  the  gradual  break-down  of  a  visoal 
obji;ct.  We  begin  with  the  colored  surface  ot  a  determinate 
thing,  and  we  end  with  a  sheer  quality  of  color  that  is  not  the 
color  of  anything.  Phenomenologically,  we  agree  with  Eati,  the 
tranffiiion  is  continuous.  The  object  of  which  the  color  is  the 
mjrfacf)  t^ecomes  more  and  more  vague,  indefinite,  unrecognis- 
ftbln,  until  only  a  vestige  of  obiective  siirface,  a  hint  oi  the  sur- 
face of  an  indeterminate  sometning,  is  left;  and  finally  this  last 
vwitlgi!  of  objectivity  itself  disappears." 

Psychotogically,  however,  the  picture  is  very  different.  At 
first  we  have  the  fairly  simple  perception  of  the  surface  of  a 
maf^rial  object;**  this  perception  grows  more  complex,  as  the 
surface  recndes  and  the  haze  before  it  becomes  prominent;  in 
the  nfagn  which  we  have  distinguished  as  Group  D  the  percep- 

*Mt  wan  probably  one  of  these  intermediates,  and  not  the  film  proper' 
thai  wan  prrrnlvod  hv  the  patients  of  Gelb  and  Goldstein.  See  KT  Gold- 
Htftln  und  A.  (iolb,  riiyohofogisohe  Analysen  himpathologischer  F&De  auf 
(irtind  von  UnUirsuohungon  liimverletster:  IV.  A.  Gelb,  UeberdenWeg- 
fall  (l(*r  Wahrncfhmung  von  Oberflftchenfarben,  Zte.  /.  P«yc^,  84,  1930, 

**'Hurfaos'  is  dtioh  a  visual  spaoe-phenomenon  as  it  has  been  worth 
while  io  namtf,  and  thctrefore  to  make  into  a  formal,  text-book  'perception'. 
If  any  of  tho  other  phenomena  here  noticed  corresponded  regularly  with 
our  niodoM  of  anprehonnlon  of  the  outside  world:  if,  that  is  to  say,  veiled, 
or  fosKml,  or  immersed  surfaces  were  part  of  our  everyday  experience; 
then  tliny,  too,  would  have  been  listed  as  definite  'pjeroeptions'.  The^  areu 
however,  no  uncommon  that  they  have  not  been  identified  or  stablUaea 
)y  name. 
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tion  is  at  the  height  of  its  complexity:  we  have  the  vestige  of  a 
surface,  covered  by  a  haze  which  is  denser  in  its  remote  portion 
and  becomes  clearer  as  it  extends  nearer  to  us;  and  in  the  next 
following  stage,  that  of  the  film  proper,  we  have  (with  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  last  remnant  of  surface-color)  no  perceptive  ob- 
ject at  all,  but  a  sensory  datum,  ultimate  and  unanalysable.  If 
we  persist  in  taking  up  toward  this  datum  the  perceptive  atti- 
tude which  we  have  maintained  throughout  the  series,  we  are 
obliged  to  characterize  the  ^object*  by  negatives:  it  is  not  now 
localizable,  it  is  not  dimensional,  it  is  not  objective.  There  is, 
then  a  continuous  increase  of  psychological  complexity  up  to 
(and  including)  Group  D,  and  then  there  is  a  sudden  break,  from 
'perception'  to  'sensation,'  from  highly  complex  to  absolutely 
simple. 

If  we  may  trust  the  reports  of  the  Os,  the  determining  factor 
throughout  this  experiment  is  localization^  and  the  phenomeno- 
logical  continuity  of  the  series  depends  upon  the  steadily  in- 
creasing difficulty  of  localization  as  cleancut  surface  is  left  and 
film  is  approached.    The  following  reports  are  typical. 

Bi  (2  G)  "When  I  get  mv  fixation  on  the  cloth,  it  flattens  right  out. 
Localization  is  definite.  It's  hard  to  keep  it  that  way.  It  will  cloud  right 
up  and  be  a  disembodied  green."  Bi  (3  U)  "The  color  fogged  up  as  I  ran 
my  eyes  back,  but  as  soon  as  I  got  definit-e  localization  there  was  nothing 
but  surface,  bid imensional  and  definitely  localized."  Bi  (o  G)  "The  filmi- 
ness  and  localization  vary  with  fixation."  Bi  (3)  "That  film  is  determined 
as  much  by  fixation  as  by  the  screens.  Tve  got  more  or  less  at  the  same 
exposure  from  the  same  screen."  H  (o  P)  "That  thing  comes  so  near  to 
bem^  nowhere  that  it's  almost  nothing."  A  (o  P)  "1  believe  if  I  could 
definitely  localize  how  far  away  it  was,  I  could  get  it  as  a  surface,  and  the 
thing  works  both  ways."  Br  (g)  "I  can  get  a  surface  or  a  film  either  one, 
depending  on  where  I  focus."  Br  (3)  "Film  at  first.  Then  surface.  These 
are  changes  in  convergence,  I'm  sure."  H  (i  G)  "I  can  fixate  that  so  that 
it  becomes  just  a  cloth  surface.  My  eyes  water  and  ache.  When  I  do 
fixate  it,  it  is  localized  fairly  definitely  behind  the  second  screen,  15  or  20 
cm."  Bi  (5  G)  "Fixation  would  slip  and  film  would  form.  Then  1  would 
get  fixation  and  film  would  disappear." 


Summary:  Effect  of  Size  of  Hole 

In  reporting  the  results  of  this  Series  I,  we  have  given  the  size  of  the 
hole  in  connection  with  every  introspection  quoted.  There  was  much 
variation  (both  from  0  to  0,  and  with  the  same  0  at  different  times)  so 
far  as  the  exact  size  of  hole  is  concerned  at  which  the  various  modes  of 
appearance  were  reported;  there  was,  on  the  other  hand,  great  constancy 
in  the  descriptions. 

Filtm  were  reported  most  frequently  by  all  Os  with  holes  o  and  i 
(2  and  4  cm.  diam.).  H  and  Br  occasionally  re|X)rted  film  with  holes  of 
other  sizes,  up  to  14  cm.  diam.  The  film-reports  with  the  larger  holes 
came  in  the  early  stages  of  practice. 

Surfaces  were  most  frequently  reported  by  all  Os  for  the  largest  open- 
ing (20  cm.  diam.).  With  the  cloths  of  very  open  weave,  especially  the 
peen  and  orange  cheesecloths,  surface  was  often  reported  with  smaller 
holes. 
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solid."  Br  (2  R,  bk)  "A  bit  of  red  paper  with  the  black  stuck  on  it."  Bi 
(i  R,  bk)  ''I  saw  the  spot  pasted  on  in  front.  Both  the  purple  and  the  spot 
were  surface  colors." 

The  spot  and  the  color  nearly  alwa3r8  appeared  as  surface  at 
first.  Sometimes  under  steady  fixation,  even  with  the  5  sec. 
exposures,  they  took  on  a  fihny  appearance. 

Br  (2  R,  y)  "Yellow  circle  on  a  red  background,  which  seemed  at  first 
to  be  surface^  but  as  I  looked,  that  seemed  to  be  red  air  or  space,  not  filmy 
enough  for  au*.  Momentarily  it  looked  as  if  the  yellow  were  in  front  of  it, 
floating."  H  (2  BL,  o)  ''Orange  surface,  bidimensional,  definitely  15  cm. 
behinathe  screen.  Definitely  paper.  The  blue  was  simpty  some  kmd  of 
blue  surface.  It  might  have  been  anything  opaque  and  soLd.  As  I  stared 
at  the  orange  spot,  the  blue  became  indedamtely  localized,  except  that  it 
dropped  bemnd  the  orange." 

In  spite  of  these  complications,  we  had  shown  conclusively 
that  a  visual  cue  to  fixation  was  suflScient  to  change  to  surface 
an  appeiu'ance  which  would  otherwise  have  been  fihny.  This 
result  in  isolation  would  have  been  equivocal,  however,  because 
a  bicolored  film  might  perhaps  be  a  visual  impossibility.  We 
therefore  decided  to  see  whether  the  cue  to  localization  might 
not  just  as  well  come  from  some  other  sense  department.  The 
sense  departments  chosen  for  experiment  were  the  tactual-audi- 
tory and  the  auditory. 

In  the  lower  part  of  each  member  of  the  double  screen  and 
also  of  the  cardboard  to  which  was  pasted  the  colored  stimulus 
were  cut  small  holes  2.5  cm.  square.  A  long  rod  passed  freely 
through  these  holes.  A  piece  of  cardboard  could  be  set  up  either 
against  the  color  screen  or  in  front  of  it  in  any  desired  position. 
0  was  allowed  to  feel  through  the  screens  with  the  rod  until  the 
tip  of  it  touched  the  cardboard  and  then  to  tap,  while  looking  at 
the  colored  field.  Before  the  stimulus  color  was  actually  ex- 
posed, E  put  the  pointer  through  the  double  screen  in  position 
for  the  tapping.  Then  the  color  was  exposed  for  5  sec.,  during 
which  time  0  tapped  the  cardboard  and  looked  at  the  color. 

At  first  the  Os  found  it  impossible  to  connect  the  surface 
felt  with  the  color  seen. 

A  (2  BL,  poking)  ''I  don't  think  I'm  realising  very  well  that  Tm 
poking  the  identical  thing.  That's  a  hard  thing  to  do.  I'm  looking  at  this 
thing  up  there  and  poking  this  thing  down  here,  and  there's  no  connection 
between  them."  Br  (i  BL,  poking  color  screen)  "I  can't  think  of  those 
two  as  being  the  same.  It  was  sunace  I  was  touching  back  there,  but  it 
didn't  look  and  feel  the  same."  M  (2  BG,  poking  color  screen)  ''The  object 
poked  seems  to  have  no  relation  to  the  color."  H  (2  BL^  poking  in  front 
of  color  screen)  ''Curious  feeling  of  the  unrelatedness  of  the  two  thinm. 
The  things  simply  don't  belon^f  together.  I  certainly  was  not  poking  at  the 
color;  for  the  most  part  behind  it.  The  color  is  not  at  the  screen.  It  is  unre- 
lated to  thescreen,  but  doesn't  seem  very  far  beyond  it.  One  would  be  per- 
fectly willing  to  grant  that  it  might  be  twenty  feet  beyond.  For  the  xnoet 
part  I  was  punching  behind  where  the  color  lay."  Bi  (2  BL,  poking)  "I 
don't  see  any  point  to  sticking  this  pointer  down  there.  I  see  color  upl^ere 
in  this  position  and  away  on  in  some  other  universe  I  stick  this  thing 
through.    I  see  the  color  and  the  color  is  nearer  than  the  pointer." 
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After  about  six  hours'  practice,  however,  the  color,  which  had 
appeared  fihny,  could  be  transformed  to  surface  by  the  tapping, 
though  it  was  rarely  possible  to  hold  the  surface  throughout  the 
peric^  of  exposure. 

Bi  (2  BL,  poking)  ''Sometimes  while  I  was  localising  the  tip  of  the 
pointer,  I  seemed  to  see  a  surface."  Bi  (2  BL,  poking)  "If  I  turn  my  attri- 
tion away  from  the  color  and  think  where  that  pomter  is,  I  can  see  the 
color  as  blue  paper."  Br  (i  BL,  poking  color  screen)  "At  first  they  seemed 
quite  incompatiDle,  and  then  the  blue  receded  backwards  while  I  poked 
and  became  for  a  moment  surface  lying  some  distance  behind  the  hole, 
but  I  couldn't  continue  seeine  it  that  way."  Br  (i  BG,  poking)  "At  one 
of  the  pokes,  the  color  receded  and  became  a  flat  surface  and  the  tip  of  the 

riinter  was  touohinc  the  same  surface."  H  (2  BI,  poking  color  screen)  "If 
attend  yerv  closely  to  the  sensations  Gx>tli  tactual  and  auditory)  that 
come  from  the  pun<ming,  then  the  thing  does  change.  I'm  not  sure  just 
what  happens.  The  color  does  get  thrown  back  there  and  fairly  definitdy 
localised,  pretty  definitely  bidimensional.    It  certainly  becomes  more  like 


but  yet  I  have  this  tactual  cue  that  helps  me  to  establish  and  hold  it, — 
then  the  color  seems  to  retreat  and  become  very  suggestive  of  a  surface," 
H  ( I  BL.  poking  in  front  of  color  screen)  "I  then  attended  to  the  punching 
ana  tried  to  fixate  a  plane  perpendicular  to  the  end  of  the  stick.  At  first 
the  color  was  indefinite  in  localisation  but,  as  fixation  steadied,  there  was 
a  sudden  shift  of  that  color.  It  seemed  to  start  to  retreat,  and  then  became 
very  suggestive  of  a  surface  perfectly  stable  in  localisation  for  a  second  or 
two."  A  (2  BL,  poking  and  told  to  concentrate  attention  on  the  poking) 
"It  seems  every  now  and  then  that  I  just  poke  a  flat  surface,  and  it  looks 
like  a  flat  surface."  A  (2  BL,  poking)  "It's  hard  for  me  to  think  that  I'm 
poking  the  same  thing  that  I  see,  but  when  I  do  ^  that  realised,  all  of  a 
sudden,  just  in  a  flash  like  that,  it's  a  surface  behmd  the  screen." 

In  this  experiment  the  cues  to  locah'zation  were  both 
tactual  and  auditory.  The  Os  were  guided  not  only  by  sensa- 
tions in  the  hand  and  arm,  but  also  by  sounds  produced  when 
the  rod  struck  the  cardboard.  It  therefore  seemed  advisable  to 
see  whether  sound  alone  was  an  adequate  cue  to  the  change  of 
film  to  surface. 

Immediately  after  the  color  had  been  exposed,  E  tapped 
without  jar,  either  on  the  back  of  the  cardboard  to  which  the 
color  was  pasted,  or  else  on  another  piece  of  cardboard  of  the 
same  kind,  held  in  the  hand  before  or  behind  the  colored  stimu- 
lus. The  taps  were  mostly  given  in  pairs,  with  an  interval  of 
0.5  sec.  between  the  two  taps  of  each  pair  and  an  interval  of 
2  sec.  between  pairs.  The  length  of  the  exposure  varied  with  the 
number  of  taps  given.  The  usual  number  was  5  pairs,  requir- 
ing an  exposure  time  of  15  sec.  The  total  exposure  time  seem- 
ed to  make  no  difference  to  the  general  results. 

At  first,  again,  the  Os  found  it  impossible  to  link  up  the  sound 
and  the  color.  The  two  experiences  seemed  to  be  disparate  and 
unrelated. 
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Br  (i  BO,  tap  a)*^  "All  I  can  say  is  that  I  couldn't  bring  the  two  ideas 
together.  The  color  is  much  nearer  than  the  sound.  The  hollownees  of 
the  sound  gave  an  idea  of  soUdity,  which  was  not  borne  out  by  the  filminess 
of  the  color.  The  sound  was  from  cardboard,  distinctly  objective."  A 
(2  BL,  tap  10,  in  front  of  color  screen)  "I  can't  realise  that  it's  the  same 
thing.  Seems  as  if  you're  tapping  behind  the  color.  Your  tapping  doesn't 
idffect  the  color.  I'm  looking  at  me  color,  and  you're  tapping  away  off,  but 
they  have  no  connection  for  me.  I  can't  get  them  connected."  Br  (i  BGj 
tap  2)  "No  realisation.  I  saw  the  color  as  nearer  than  the  sound."  Bi 
(i  R,  tap  10)  "The  auditory  localization  is  very  complicated.  I'm  afraid 
I'm  paymg  too  much  attention  to  auditory  localization  and  not  realizing 
that  the  sound  comes  from  the  colored  stimulus."  H  (i  BO,  tap  i)  "No 
change.  I  never  localized  the  tap  so  far  as  fixation  was  concerned."  H 
(i  BG,  tap  10,  in  front  of  color  screen)  "I  didn't  succeed  in  brin^g  the 
tapping  and  the  color  into  relation."  A  (i  BG,  tap  lo)  "The  color  is  in  the 
focus  of  attention  all  the  time,  and  I  hear  the  tapping  as  an  incidental 
noise." 

Again,  however,  when  the  Os  had  had  five  or  six  hours' 
practice  in  these  auditory  localizations,  the  colors  were  changed 
from  film  to  surface  as  they  had  been  by  the  other  two  methods. 

H  (2  BL,  tap  10)  "It's  hard  to  fix  the  distance  of  those  taps  and  hard 
to  fixate  the  pomt  with  the  eyes.  However,  there  was  some  shift  over 
to  the  surface  thing,  t.  e..  it  became  definitely  localized  20  cm.  behind  the 
back  screen,  and  definitely  bidlmensional."  H  (i  BL,  tap  10)  "It  shifted 
to  surface  with  the  first  pair  of  taps.  That  was  mamtamed  till  between 
the  second  and  third  pair.  Then  I  went  over  into  a  stare,  and  the  thing 
became  pretty  positively  filmy.  After  the  third  tap,  I  shifted  back  to 
fixation  of  the  place  where  the  taps  came  from  and  it  became  definitelv 
surface  with  lights  and  shades,*^  and  nearly  papery."  H  (i  BL,  tap  10) 
"I  tried  to  fixate  a  point  just  behind  the  back  screen,  but  this  side  of  where 
the  tapping  took  place.  I  maintained  that  till  after  the  second  pair  of  tape. 
It  seemed  to  throw  the  color  back  a  little,  but  otherwise  it  remained  prettv 

r^  film.  Then  I  fixated  the  point  of  tapping  and  got  the  surface  thing, 
(i  BG,  tap  10,  behind  color  screen)  'The  color  tends  to  fluctuate  be- 
tween taps.  The  first  pair  of  taps  made  no  difference.   With  the  second 
pair,  the  color  definitely  retreated.  All  of  a  sudden  you  find  it  back.  You 
didn't  see  it  go  back.  Bidlmensional.  About  20  cm.  behind  second  screen. 

Certainly  a  surface,  opaque  and  soUd The  transformation  to  surface 

always  came  with  (or  just  following)  the  pair  of  taps."  H  (2  BL,  tap  2) 
"After  the  second  top  came  a  readjustment  of  fixation,  and  it  be<^mae 
definitely  surface."  n  (i  BG,  tap  i)  "It  certainly  does  shift  over  to  surface 
with  st«adv  fixation,  when  the  eyes  are  set  to  fixate  a  point  where  the  sound 
is  localized.  The  smft  came  just  after  the  tap.  and  then  I  tried  to  localize 
it  in  terms  of  the  screen,  but  as  soon  as  I  tried  to  see  where  it  was  relative 
to  the  screen,  it  became  cloud.  Then  when  I  returned  to  the  fixation  of  the 
point  tapped,  it  became  surface  wun."  Br  (i  BG,  tap  2)  "Yes,  th^ 
seemed  to  come  from  the  same  smkce  that  time."  A  (i  BG,  tap  10)  "It 
seems  that  after  I  get  fixed  for  realizing  that  back  screen  and  I  hear  3rou 
strike  it,  I'm  looking  at  the  color  and  I'm  conscious  that  it's  there,  but  the 

**The  figure  after  the  word  "tap"  indicates  the  number  of  times  that 
E  tapped  during  the  exposure  preceding  the  report  quoted;  thus  "tap  2" 
means  that  a  single  pair  of  taps  was  given. 

*^There  were  of  course  no  lights  and  shades;  yet  the  appearance  of  sur* 
face  occasionally  led  to  their  report.  So  one  0  reported  the  weave  of  a 
cloth,  when  in  fact  he  was  lookins  at  a  disc  of  colored  paper.  He  had,  it 
is  right  to  say,  been  observing  cloths  during  several  precedmg  experiments; 
and  the  phenomenon  was  evidently  an  ordmary  tiea  image. 
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Upfxnc  m  in  the  focus  of  afctentaon.  But  then,  after  you've  stopped  tmp^ 
pinf,  the  eolor  gets  into  the  focus  of  attention  agun.  In  Uiat  diift  I  see  the 
eom  as  back  behind  the  bade  screen,  in  two  dimensions,  just  a  flash  of  it. 
Then  it  9Des  back  to  what  it  was  before."  A  (i  R,  tap  lo)  "I  got  a  flaeii  of 
it  receding  from  the  back  screen  and  being  a  perfectly  flat  surface  ri^it 
after  you  tapped."  Bi  (2  BL,  tap  10,  in  front  of  the  color  screen)  '"Onee 
I  saw  a  surface  when  you  ti^iped.  Then  again  I  didn't.  Then  you  tapped 
again,  and  I  did  see  a  surface.  Between  taps  the  cokx  was  fihny."  Bi 
(i  BG,  tap  10)  "Fot  the  most  part  the  color  was  in  front  of  the  tapping 
Just  once  I  seemed  to  get  a  fairsurfaoe.  I  thinkit  came  partly  by  wav  of 
fixation."  M  (2  BL,  tap  10)  'The  color  changes  frran  fihn  to  surMiee 
with  each  pair  of  taps,  but  returns  to  fifan  between  pairs." 

Tiras  by  g;iviDg  localization  through  three  different  sense  de- 
partments we  had  changed  to  surface  a  color  that  wmild  other- 
wise have  been  filmy.  In  all  these  experiments,  therefore,  we 
are  referred,  as  we  were  in  Series  I.,  to  the  predominating  in- 
fluence of  localisation.  We  have  been  able  to  change  a  film 
color  into  the  surface  color  of  a  determinate  object  by  introduc- 
ing motives  to  localisation,  and  the  result  has  been  in  principle 
the  same,  whether  the  motive  was  visual,  auditory-tactual,  or 
auditory. 

Series  III.    Observations  of  Familiar  Objects 

Series  III  was  designed  to  answer  the  second  question  pro- 
posed in  our  introduction:  ''Can  it  be  shown  experimentally 
that  the  object-consciousness  is  sufficient  of  itself  to  ensure  tli^ 
perception  of  surface  color?"  If  this  were  so,  the  knowledge  that 
one  is  really  looking  at  a  familiar  object  should  enable — nay, 
even  compel — one  to  see  surface,  and  prevent  the  reduction  of 
surface  to  film. 

Two  forms  of  double  screen  were  used,  one  of  which  was 
identical  in  essential  details  with  that  previously  described,  ex- 
cept that  a  single-sized  opening  of  9  cm.  diam.  was  used.  0  sat 
at  distances  of  1.5,  i,  and  0.5  m.  from  the  front  screen.  No  head 
rest  was  used.  0  could  move  the  head  and  eyes  freely.  No  in- 
structions were  given  with  regard  to  fixation.  Most  of  the  Os 
found  it  easiest  to  fixate  on  the  edge  of  the  hole  in  the  back 
screen.** 

The  stimuli  were  familiar  objects:  a  board,  a  fur  neck-piece, 
a  strip  of  felt,  a  satin  cushion,  a  woolen  sweater,  aprons,  coats, 
and  cloaks.  E  placed  the  stimulus  in  such  a  position  that  it 
entirely  filled  the  hole,  and  also  projected  above  the  upper  edg^ 
of  the  double  screen.  In  direct  vision  0  could  not  have  seen  tne 
stimulus  above  the  screen  and  in  the  hole  at  the  same  time;  but 
by  slight  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes  it  was  pnossible  to 
make  swift  comparisons  of  the  two.  Under  these  conditions,  the 
Os  never  descril^  the  color  in  the  hole  as  ordinary  surface  color, 
except  when  they  also  reported  some  detail  of  structure  which 
offered  a  fixation  point. 

"Kati,  op.  eU,f  3S. 
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The  other  fonn  of  double  screen  was  used  only  in  this  series. 
It  was  designed  to  compel  parallel  vision. 

Like  the  re^ar  form,  it  was  made  of  gjcey  cardboard  fastened  to 
wooden  frames,  in  each  screen  were  cut  two  holes  of  1.5  cm.  diam.  The 
wooden  frames  carnring  the  cardboard  screens  were  then  clamped  at  the 
front  of  a  table,  ana  0  sat  as  close  as  possible  and  looked  directly  into  the 
front  screen,  as  into  a  binocular  telescope.  Since  the  int^rocular  distance 
differed  sligntly  for  different  Os,  different  double  screens  constructed  on 
the  same  principle  were  used,  and  the  precise  distances  between  the  holes 
were  chosen  empirically  to  suit  the  Os. 

The  stimuli  were  small  familiar  objects:  soap,  chocolate, 
paper,  and  the  like.  The  stimulus  was  first  handed  to  0,  and  he 
was  allowed  to  examine  it  as  he  pleased.  Then  E  placed  it  be- 
hind the  double  screen.  0  did  not  know  how  far  from  the  double 
screen  the  object  was  to  be  placed.  With  this  exception,  the  Os 
worked  with  full  knowledge  of  the  apparatus  and  manipulations. 
They  therefore  had  "the  consciousness  of  an  object  upon  which 
the  colors  arise,"  which  Katz  regards  as  the  essentisd  condition 
for  perceiving  surface.  Yet,  under  the  above  conditions  of  ex- 
perimentation, surface  colors  were  never  reported. 

III.    Bulk  to  Film 

Series  IV.    Epiacotider  Before  Surface  With  Fixaiion  Point 

We  planned  Series  IV  as  a  direct  parallel  to  Series  I.  We  in- 
tended, that  is,  to  begin  with  a  positively  bulky  color,  and  to 
carry  this  over  by  intermediates,  phenomenological  or  psycho- 
logical as  the  case  might  be,  to  film  color.  BiUky  colors  were 
secured  without  the  use  of  actually  hviiky  stimuli  by  means  of 
colored  episcotisters.^  When  an  object  is  seen  through  a 
rapidly  rotating  episcotister,  it  appears  as  if  seen  through  a 
haze  of  color.  Under  certain  conditions,  this  haze  expands  to  a 
positive  bulk. 

The  episcotister  used  in  these  experiments  was  made  in  two  identical 
parts,  each  of  which  was  constructed  from  a  disc  of  thin  but  very  stiff  card- 
board, 51  cm.  in  diam.,  by  cutting  out  6  sectors  of  30"*  each,  leaving  6 
equally  spaced  sectors  of  30"*  each.  These  were  covered  on  the  one  side 
with  blue  paper  and  on  the  othCT  with  reddish  orange  paper.  These  two 
colors  were  chosen  for  convenience.  Any  other  colors  might  have  been 
used.  In  cutting  out  the  sectors  a  cardb(Muxi  margin,  2  cm.  wide,  was  left 
on  the  outer  edge,  and  a  cardboard  disc.  12.5  cm.  in  diam.  at  the  center  for 
support.  The  episcotister  was  mounted  on  an  electric  motor,  operated  by 
pedal.  By  proper  combination  of  the  two  pieces,  it  was  easy  to  use  any 
amount  of  color  from  180^,  which  gave  a  sh^t,  vague,  barely  perceptible 
base  in  front  of  the  background,  to  ^60^,  which  of  course  was  no  longer  an 
episcotister,  but  a  solid  color  disk.  It  was  possible  to  use  either  pure  blue 
or  pure  red-orange  or  any  desired  mixture  of  the  two  colors,  by  using  the 
bhie  side  of  the  one  disc  and  the  red-oran^  side  of  the  other.  Other  dif- 
ferences in  color  could  be  obtained  by  varymg  the  color  of  the  background. 
The  backgrounds  used  were  whole  sheets  of  Milton  Bradlev  coloredpapers 
tacked  to  the  wall  of  the  dark  room.  The  table,  carrying  tne  double-screen 
and  the  episcotister,  was  so  placed  that  the  back  screen  was  65  cm.  from 

«»/Wa.,  310. 
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the  colored  background.  The  episcotister  could  be  moved  to  any  desired 
position  between  the  screen  and  the  background.  The  exact  position 
seemed,  so  far  as  our  results  were  concerned,  to  make  no  difference.  Dis- 
tances actually  used  were  lo,  15,  20,  25,  30,  35,  40, 4^,  and  50  cm.  from  the 
back  screen.  Even  with  the  two  extremes,  no  consistent  difference  in  re- 
ports could  be  discovered.  As  one  0  remarked:  "I  don't  seem  to  get  any 
variation  in  the  experience,  however  you  move  things  behind."  In  the 
latter  part  of  the  series,  the  distance  between  the  episcotister  and  the  back 
screen  was  kept  at  20  cm. 

The  0%  were  jdven  typewritten  instructions,  similar  to  those  used  in 
preceding  series.  The  exposure  time  was  5  sec. 

Under  these  conditions,  with  screen  3  (8  cm.  hole)  appear- 
ances precisely  similar  to  those  of  Groups  B,  C,  D  of  Series  I 
were  secured,'^  an  increase  in  the  amount  of  color  in  the  episco- 
tister having  precisely  the  same  effect  as  the  substitution  of 
smaller  holes  had  had  in  the  series  without  fixation  points.  A 
further  increase  in  color,  however,  did  not  result  in  the  im- 
mediate appearance  of  film,  as  it  should  have  done  on  the 
analogy  of  Series  I.  Two  other  stages,  which  we  have  designated 
as  e  and  f  respectively,  were  found.  In  Group  e,  the  last  vestige 
of  surface  is  gone,  and  the  fixation  point,  whose  contours  are  by 
this  time  badly  blurred,  is  seen  floating  deep  in  a  thick  substan- 
tial mist. 

Bi  (3  O,  bk,  336  0)""The  film  is  well  this  side  of  the  fixation  point  and 
definitely  behind  the  screen.  It  hints  at  dimensionality.  The  surface  has 
been  out  for  quite  a  while.  I  didn't  realize  it  was  gone."  Bi  (3  O,  bk,  330 
O)  "Now  the  fixation  point  is  away  back  in  a  dense  tridimensional  oranoe. 
It  might  be  daubed  on  the  back  of  it  for  all  I  could  tell,  only  the  mm 
wouldn't  support  an  object."  H  (3  O,  bk,  240  O)  "Uncertain  localisation. 
Curiously,  tne  spot  seems  to  be  behmd  the  screen.  The  color  might  be 
this  side  of  the  spot.  The  color  seemed  more  indefinite  than  the  spot.  Very 
fuzzy,  felty,  soft.  No  particular  objective  reference.  Cloudy.  Trans- 
lucency  is  suggested."  H  (3  O,  bk,  330  O)  "The  spot  always  seems  to  be 
back  in  the  color,  like  something  indistinctly  seen  through  hiuie.  The  haze 
is  simply  out  there,  and  that  is  all  you  can  say.  The  naze  is  around  the 
spot  and  in  front  at  the  same  time.^'  Br  (3  O,  bk,  330  O)  "Fairly  dense 
haze.  The  fixation  point  is  floating  somewhere  in  the  haze.  The  position 
of  the  whole  thing  seems  moved  toward  the  hole,  but  not  as  far  oack  as 
when  seen  on  the  surface."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  336  O)  "The  haze  was  still  denser. 
The  fixation  point  came  and  went.  Very  indistinct.  It  mieht  be  located 
anywhere  witnin  the  haze.''  Br  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL)  "The  dense  haze  fills 
all  the  space  up  to  the  hole.  The  spot  is  somewhere  behind  that  blue  haze 


:  in  the 
I  mist 
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tain."A  (3  O,  bk,  348  O)  "Looking  into  orange  mist.   It  came  up  to  the 

**For  facility  in  cross  comparison,  we  shall  continue  to  refer  to  these 
by  the  same  letters  as  in  Series  I,  but  shall  use  small  letters  instead  of 
capitals,  so  that  the  two  series  may  be  kept  distinct. 

*The  second  number  in  the  parentheses  indicates  the  number  of  de- 
nees  of  color  in  the  episcotister;  the  letter  following  it,  the  color  used  on 
tne  einscotister. 
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back  scremi,  and  I  don't  know  how  far  it  extended;  not  very  far.   Fiery 

kind  of  mist.  It  !u(j1vcJ  .v^  if  It  im'ght  have  been  made  up  of  thouBands 
of  little  particles.  I  could  make  out  the  fixation  point,  somewhere  in  the 
mist.  Its  outline  wasn't  distinct."  M  (3  BL,  bk,  210  O)  "Fixation  point 
barely  visible  through  a  dull  pink  tridimensional  haze.  The  fixation 
point  is  indefinitely  objective  and  bidimensional." 

In  Group  f ,  the  fixation  point  is  no  longer  an  object,  localized 
with  difficulty  in  the  midst  of  a  thick  haze.  It  has  become  a 
film,  as  positively  indefinite  in  localization  as  the  color  around  it, 
which  approximates  the  films  obtained  by  the  reduction  of  sur- 
faces, the  only  difference  being  that  it  is  slightly  more  suggestive 
of  tridimensionality. 

H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL)  "At  first  glance  it's  the  old  indefinite  cloudy 
thing.  Then  I  got  my  fixation  point,  but  couldn't  hold  it.  There  was  a 
good  deal  of  fluctuation.  Localization  was  not  very  certain,  but  there  was 
a  tendency  to  put  it  behind  the  back  screen.  Bldimensional,  but  might 
easily  have  been  tridimensional.  No  objective  reference.  Strong  hint 
of  translucency,  but  yet  I  couldn't  actually  say  that  I  saw  into  it;  more 
of  the  cloudlike  effect.  The  fixation  point  shared  the  character  of  the  color." 
H  (3  BL,  bk,  300  BL)  "I  saw  the  fixation  point  dimly  all  the  time.  No  dif- 
ference between  the  spot  and  the  blue.  Indefinite  locaUzation.  Strong  hint 
of  tridimensionality.  Strong  hint  of  translucency,  and  yet  I  couldn't  see 
into  it.    For  the  most  part  I  haven't  been  able  to  focus  on  the  fixation 

goint."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  330  O)  '*I  saw  the  fixation  point  as  a  very  faint  grey 
Imy  spot,  not  flat,  ft  had  a  film  in  front."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  342  O)  "Film, 
perhaps  a  little  denser.  I  see  the  fixation  point  as  a  grey  nebulous  mass  in 
the  center."  Br  (3  O,  bk,  348  O)  *^Very  dense  film.  Slight  greyishness  in 
the  center.  It  didn't  have  any  definite  outlines,  and  didn't  appear  like  a 
fixation  point  at  all.  Just  a  bit  of  grey  film."  A  (3  O,  bk,  339  0)  "I  could 
see  the  fixation  point  very  vaguely.  I  don't  think  the  mist  went  back  any 
farther  than  the  fixation  point,  but  I'm  not  certain.  I  can't  say  whether 
the  fixation  point  is  standing  out  in  the  mist  or  whether  it's  behind  it." 
M  (3  BL,  bk,  180  O  &  150  BL)  "The  fixation  point  is  barely  visible  in  a 
mass  of  red  fog,  which  is  tridimensional.  The  fixation  point  is  filmy,  in- 
definitely localized  and  non-objective."  Bi  (6  BL,  bk,  324  BL)  "Fixation 
point  is  back  again  just  a  little.  I  can  make  it  out  with  some  certainty 
now,  just  a  little  dark  spot.  It's  filmy,  too."  Bi(6  BL,  bk,  327  BL)  "Able 
to  see  the  fixation  point  about  a  third  of  the  time.  It's  also  filmy."  Bi 
(3  BL,  bk,  180  O  &  30  BL)  "Fixation  point  and  fixation  screen  are  both 
filnos  now,  but  not  very  far  removed  from  surface.  All  the  color  is  close 
together  in  a  thick  plane,  no  texture." 

When  the  amount  of  color  in  the  episcotister  was  increased 
so  much  that  the  fixation  point  was  no  longer  visible,  the  result- 
ing appearance  was  a  film,  practically  identical  with  the  films 
found  in  Series  I.    One  0  called  attention  to  this  fact. 

Bi  (6  BL,  bk,  330  BL)  "Fixation  point  gone.  It*8  a  great  film,  filling 
up  the  whole  area  behind  the  cardboard  screen.  As  far  as  I  can  tell  it 
doesn't  look  any  different  from  the  plane  colors  of  the  other  series." 

Here,  as  in  Series  I,  there  were  of  course  a  few  equivocal 
cases,  which  seemed  to  fall  midway  between  two  of  our  groups. 
The  following  may  serve  as  examples  of  a  suggested  intermediate 
between  e  and  f. 

Br  (3  O,  bk,  180  BL  &  150  O)  "Pink  film.  The  fixation  point  floats 
in  the  film.  Fairly  dense.  Pinkish  right  up  to  the  hole.  The  spot  is  filmy, 
but  seems  to  lie  right  back  in  the  film."   H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL)  "The  fixa- 
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tKHi  point  was  definitely  localised  at  50  cm.  or  more  behind  the  acreen, 
probfJ>ly  bidimensionaL  No  objective  reference.  Opaque,  solid.  The 
color  was  different.  I  know  little  about  the  color.  Not  definitely  local- 
ised except  behind  screen.  So  far  as  I  can  say,  it  was  bidimensionaL  I 
don't  know  that  I  saw  it  dimensionally  at  luL  No  objective  reference. 
Opaque;  whether  solid  or  not  I  don't  Imow." 

The  dependence  of  all  these  appearances  upon  fixation  is  il- 
lustrated by  many  reports,  of  which  the  following  may  serve  as 
examples. 

A  (3  BL,  bk,  306  O)  'The  fixation  noint  is  back.  I  can't  see  it  on  a 
surface.  When  I  see  the  fixation  point,  the  mist  extends  lots  farther  bade 
than  when  I  don't  see  it."  A  (3  BK  bk,  312  O,  immediately  following  the 
previous  report)  "At  first  I  looked  into  orange  mist,  which  had  a  uttie 
tinffe  of  lavender,  extending  back  an  inch  or  so.  Then  I  looked  carefully 
and  saw  the  fibcation  point,  and  the  mist  ^read  awav  back."  Br  (3  BL, 
bk,  300  BL)  ''No  fixation  point  visible,  just  dense  blue  film.  I  can't  see 
throuehitas  faras  when  I  looked  through  it  to  the  fixation  point."  Br  (3 
BL,  bk,  321  BL)  "When  my  fixation  comes  front,  the  color  becomes  very 
dense  and  occupies  all  the  space  between  my  fixation  and  the  screen; 
when  I  maintain  fixation,  I  f^t  what  I  described  last  time,  i.  e.,  apim>ximate 
surface  behind  at  the  fixation  point,  with  dilute  film  out  in  front,  which 
came  toward  the  screen,  but  not  to  it.  The  surface  was  bidimensional; 
the  rest,  tridimensional"  Bi  (3  BL,  bk,  324  BL)  "No  fixation  point  visible. 
I  could  make  out  an  approximate  surface  bade  where  the  fixation  point 
would  have  been  if  I  ooiud  have  seen  it.  The  rest  was  thick  haze,  uncer- 
tainly localised."  H  (3  O^  bk,  336  O)  "If  I  look  simply  at  the  color  I  get  it 
indefinitely  localized,  bidimensional,  hinting  at  tridimensionaHty;  sort 
of  a  rudimentaiy  tridimensionality.  No  objective  reference.  Pretty  much 
the  cloud.  A  uttle  hard,  maybe.  Hints  at  translucency.  The  spot  is 
simpler  a  darker  bit  in  the  color.  If  I  look  for  the  spot,  then  I  seem  to  be 
able  to  throw  the  spot  back." 

A  short  supplementary  series  was  tried  in  which  the  back- 
gromid,  instead  of  being  a  plain  sheet  of  colored  paper,  was  a 
sheet  of  cardboard  bearing  the  printed  symbols  PSYCHOL- 
OGY I  B  and  a  rough  drawing  of  an  arrow.  Screen  opening 
no.  3  was  used,  and  the  amount  of  color  in  the  episcotister  was 
varied  from  180**  to  330**  by  steps  of  30**.  The  resulting  ap- 
pearances were  surfaces  obscured  by  hazy  or  bulky  colors, 
which  varied  in  depth  and  density  according  to  the  amount  of 
color  in  the  episcotister.  The  more  color  in  the  episcotister,  the 
denser  of  course  was  the  haze.  The  apparent  depth  or  degree  of 
tridimensionab'ty  increased  up  to  about  270^  and  then  dimin- 
ished as  more  and  more  color  was  added.  When  the  letters  could 
no  longer  be  seen  the  resulting  appearance  was  the  familiar  film. 

Series  V.    Episcotister  Before  Surface  Withoul  Fixation  Poini 

Series  V  was  undertaken  as  a  forlorn  hope  to  see  whether  our 
practised  Os  might  possibly  report  the  impression  of  bulky  color, 
as  in  stage  e  of  the  preceding  series,  even  though  the  fixation 
point  had  been  removed.  The  arrangement,  therefore,  was  iden- 
tical with  that  of  Series  IV  except  that  the  colored  backgrounds 
were  uniform  over  their  entire  surface. 
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The  attempt  was  partially  successful.  Usually,  it  is  true,  the 
reported  color  was  almost  identical  with  the  films  obtained  from 
the  reduction  of  surface  colors;  like  other  films,  it  was  non- 
objective,  unlocalized,  and  pretextural;  but  it  often  seemed  to 
hint  more  strongly  at  tridunensionality;  and  sometimes  tri- 
dimensionality  of  uncertain  amount  was  positively  ascribed  to 
it. 

Br  (3  O,  180  O)  "Red  bulk  rather  than  red  fihn,  like  a  red  liquid." 
Br  (3  O,  180  O)  "Dense  red  fihn,  redder  than  before.  It's  ahnost  as  if  I 
were  looking  through  a  red  light  or  into  a  brilliant  flame.  Luminositv." 
H  (6  O,  180  O)  "Too  luminous  for  cloudy;  too  much  like  a  dowing  ember 
where  vou  only  see  the  ^ow.  No  other  perceptive  motive  there.  It  tends 
towara  a  glassy  or  liquid  bulk,  though  it  isn't  that."  Bi  (3  O,  270  O) 
"Thicker  now  and  more  nearlv  tridimensional  than  before."  A  (3  BL,  180 
BL)  "It  comes  up  to  the  back  screen  and  seems  to  come  out  just  a  little 
bit  at  the  middle;  just  floats  out  like  mist."  H  (3  O,  180  O)  "Suggestion 
of  tridimensionality.  Hint  of  depth.  Sometimes  part  of  the  field  was 
almost  bulky."  H  (3  O,  279  BL)  "For  the  most  part  behind  the  screen, 
but  not  very  definite^  locaHsed.  Tridimensional  for  the  most  part.  Trans- 
lucent, like  bulky  liquid  tending  slightlv  toward  gaseousness.  It  definitelv 
had  depth."  M  (3  O,  180  O)  "Ver^  dense  haze.  Comes  up  to  the  back 
screen  and  extends  back  a  short-  distance."  M  (3  BL,  330  BL)  "Sta- 
tionary blue  haze,  doubtfully  tridimensional,  suggestion  oftranslucency. 
Perhaps  lighter  in  front  and  dark  behind.  Indefimtely  localized." 

Associated  with  the  tendency  toward  bulkiness,  the  Os  some- 
times reported  a  sort  of  incomplete  objectivity. 

H  (3  O,  180  BL)  "For  the  most  part  tridimensional,  although  the 
tridimensionality  increased  and  decreased,  with  a  wavelike  effect.  Ob- 
jective reference,  but  not  specific.  It  didn't  come  as  an  object,  but  you 
could  make  it  into  an  objective  something." 

Thus  in  Series  V  we  seem  to  have  fomid  something  like  true 
psychological  intermediates  between  film  and  bulk.  Equivocal 
appearances  tending  more  or  less  toward  tridimensionaUty  were 
reported  from  time  to  time  throughout  the  series.  Whereas, 
under  conditions  of  binocular  vision,  film  changes  into  surface  at 
a  single  step  by  way  of  superadded  localization,  film  seems  to 
pass  into  bulk  by  insensible  degrees,  as  if  by  mere  extension  of 
that  suggested  but  unrealized  tridimensionEtUty  which  all  Os, 
those  of  Katz  as  well  as  our  own,  have  remarked.**  We  beUeve, 
nevertheless,  that  these  intermediatea  are  etiU  nothing  more  than 
phenomenological.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  bulk  in  our 
bulk-to-film  series  was  itself  only  generically  objective,  an  affair 
of  haze  or  mist  in  general,  and  not  specifically  objective  like  the 
surface  color  of  paper  or  doth;  nor  was  the  back^und  so 
marked  or  shap^  as  to  surest  a  determinate  object  seen 
through  an  intervening  haze;  it  was  mere  expanse  of  color  with 
a  central  fixation  point.  Even  in  stage  e,  0  may  report  entire 
lack  of  objective  reference,  especially  at  an  early  stage  of  train- 
ing. Hence  it  is  probable  that  we  are  here  in  presence  of  percep- 
tive formations  whose  Ukeness  to  any  conunon  object  of  percep- 

**Kat«,  op.  cU,,  7. 
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tion  is  markedly  less  than  that  in  the  formations  named  b,  c,  d. 
This  conclusion  is  borne  out  by  reports  of  vague  or  general  ob- 
jectivity, reports  which  increase  in  frequency  as  the  training  of 
the  Os  progresses. 

For  the  reader's  convenience  we  insert  here  a  brief  table  of  the  phe- 
nomenological  results  of  our  two  main  Series. 


BBRIBSI 

SBRIBBIV 

A 

Soft  surface 

B 

Veiled  surf  ace 

b 

C 

Fogged  surf  ace 

c 

D 

Immersed  surf  ace 

d 

Substantial  hase 

e 

Cloudy  hase 
Film 

f 

A,  B  sb,  C  "C,  D  ssd,  and  e  are  without  doubt  perceptive  formations. 
We  believe,  as  has  been  said  above,  that  f  is  also  psychologically  a  per- 
ception; in  spite  of  the  imfamiliarity  of  colored  hazes  in  everyday  life, 
the  Os  tended  more  and  more,  as  observations  went  on,  to  report  a  vagudy 
objective  reference.  The  fact,  however,  that  any  decree  of  doubt  or  nesi- 
tation  can  arise  at  this  point  supports  our  conclusion  that  the  ultimate 
film  is  more  suggestive  of  tridimensionality,  less  positively  bidimensional, 
than  Katz  has  made  it. 

In  connection  with  these  bulky  hazes,  a  rather  curious  phe- 
nomenon seems  worthy  of  remark.  Some  of  the  Os,  most  fre- 
quently Br,  reported  not  only  positive  tridimensionality,  but 
also  differences  of  hue,  between  the  front  and  back  regions  of  the 
haze.*^ 

Br  (6  R,  300  BL)  "Dense  blue  film  with  the  faintest  tint  of  purpUsh- 
ness  in  the  front  and  dense  blue  toward  the  back."    Br  (6  R,  270  BL) 

"Deep  purple,  pinkish  toward  the  front In  all  these  the  film  begins 

at  the  screen  and  goes  back  from  there.  Usually  the  front  b  filled  in  with  a 
lighter  film,  misty."  Br  (3  YG,  180  BL)  "Greenish  fihn,  whitish-yellowish 
at  the  front  and  green  farther  back.  It  starts  at  the  back  of  the  back  screen 
and  goes  back  a  long  distance,  almost  to  infinite  distance.  It's  the  sort  of 
haze  that  IVe  seen  heaps  and  heaps  of  times  at  sea." 

One  of  the  byproducts  of  Series  IV  and  V  was  the  discovery 
that  bulky  films  could  be  produced  with  somewhat  larger  holes 
than  the  films  of  Series  I.  The  difference  made  by  the  use  of  the 
episcotister  is  well  illustrated  by  the  following  pair  of  reports, 
taken  successively  in  the  same  observation  hour.  The  first  was 
taken  without  episcotister  in  front  of  color,  but  with  motor  run- 
ning, so  that  there  was  no  auditory  cue  to  the  difference.  The 
second  was  the  same  as  the  first,  except  than  an  episcotister  with 
270®  of  orange  was  between  the  color  and  the  back  screen. 

*^t  will  be  remembered  that  theOs  were  not  instructed  to  report  upon 
hue.  Hence  these  observations  were  spontaneous.  It  is  possible  that  the 
other  Os  misht  occasionally  have  noted  these  differences,  if  the  instruc- 
tions had  called  for  them. 
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H  (6  O)  ''Quite  definitely  localised,  bidimensional,  fairiy  definite 
objective  reference,  in  so  far  as  it  was  a  smooth  surface  (paper  or  anything 
of  the  kind).  Solid,  opaque."  H  (6  O,  270  O)  **Very  indefinitely  localized. 
I  don't  know  whether  I  can  even  say  it  was  back  behind  the  back  screen. 
Bidimensional,  I  guess.  There  were  moments  when  it  seemed  almost 
tridimensional.  Hint  of  translucency.  The  term  'cloudy^  is  not  ade- 
quate, 'filmy'  is  not  adequate.    It's  just  a  bit  of  luminous  color." 

Series  VI.    Control  Series 

The  best  guarantee  of  the  validity  of  experimental  results  is 
agreement  among  a  nimiber  of  trained  Os.  Our  quotations  have 
shown  that  there  was  in  fact  a  very  high  degree  of  agreement. 
Series  VI  was  planned  as  a  further  test  of  reliabiUty.  To  see 
whether  the  use  of  the  episcotister  carried  with  it  any  imaginal 
suggestion  which  might  have  exaggerated  the  differences  be- 
tween the  film  colors  of  Series  I  and  the  bulky  colors  of  Series 
IV,  we  turned  the  episcotister  in  such  a  way  that  it  did  not  come 
in  front  of  the  colored  background  at  all.  The  episcotister  was 
left  on  the  motor,  so  that  it  might  run  at  the  same  speed  and 
produce  the  same  sound.  The  shadow  of  the  episcotister  fell  on 
the  wall  some  distance  from  the  colored  paper,  so  as  to  have  no 
effect  on  its  appearance.  Since  the  colored  backgrounds  were 
tacked  to  the  wall,  they  could  not  be  jarred  or  in  any  way  af- 
fected by  the  motor  on  the  table.  Hence  it  made  no  objective 
difference  in  the  color  whether  the  motor  was  running  or 
not.  The  only  difference  between  exposing  during  which  the 
motor  was  running  and  those  for  which  it  was  turned  off  was  the 
sound.  It  was  assumed  that  the  sound  might  act  as  a  suggestion 
to  the  Os  that  they  were  seeing  the  same  sort  of  thing  as  in 
Series  IV  and  V.  Between  exposures  E  moved  the  motor  about 
so  as  to  suggest,  by  soimd  again,  that  the  episcotister  was  being 
put  in  front  of  the  color  or  removed.  No  verbal  suggestion  was 
given. 

The  screen  openings  used  were  3  and  o  (8  and  2  cm.  respec- 
tively) :  screen  3  because  it  was  that  most  frequently  used  in  the 
series  to  be  tested,  and  screen  o  because  it  had  invariably  given 
film  in  Series  I.  With  Os  A  and  Br  screen  6  (14  cm.)  was  ako 
used  for  purposes  of  comparison. 

In  every  case  the  Os  immediately  or  almost  immediately  dis- 
covered that  the  two  experiences  were  identical.  Br  and  A  were 
absolutely  imaffected  by  the  suggestion.  H,  as  was  shown  by 
the  cautious  and  hesitating  nat\u«  of  his  reports,  was  apparently 
affected  by  the  suggestion  in  the  first  two  observations,  but  in 
the  third  he  settled  down  to  objective  report,  and  thereafter 
found  no  difference  between  the  appearance  of  the  color  when 
the  motor  was  running  and  when  it  was  not.  Fifteen  subsequent 
trials  failed  to  show  any  the  least  trace  of  suggestion.  Similarly, 
Bi  showed  a  possible  slight  effect  of  the  suggestion  in  the  first 
three  trials;  but  even  here  the  differences  reported  were  scarcely 
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greater  than  those  occurring  in  the  course  of  a  normal  series;  and 
his  reports  in  15  subsequent  trials  were  entirely  free  from  eviden- 
ces of  suggestion.  This  record  affords  objective  proof  of  the 
reliability  of  the  Os. 

IV.    Thb  Monocular  Film 
Series  VII.     Holes  of  Various  Sizes 

In  this  series  the  apparatus  and  procedure  were  identical  with 
those  of  Series  I,  except  that,  instead  of  making  all  observations 
binocularly,  the  Os  were  asked  to  alternate  binocular  and  mono- 
cular observations  and  to  compare  the  two.*^  The  reports  of  all 
Os  showed  that  with  monocular  observations  size  of  hole  makes 
less  difference  than  with  binocular.  In  every  case  the  color  ap- 
pears as  an  idmost  bidimensional  film,  which  tends  to  he  in  the 
same  plane  as  the  back  screen.  In  having  less  suggestion  of 
tridimensionality  about  it  than  the  binociuar  films  of  previous 
series,  these  monocular  films  are  closer  to  the  typical  film  as  Katz 
conceives  it.  The  following  comparative  observations  illustrate 
this  point. 

H  (°,  1)  '*  "With  one  eye  the  two  holes  seem  very  much  in  the  same 

flane The  color  was  just  color.  Non-objective  and  unlocahxed. 
t  was  certainly  behind  the  cardboards,  but  I  couldn't  tell  more  than  that. 
It  tended  to  come  up  close  against  the  card.  Dull,  opaque,  fuzzy,  soft. 
SUshtly  suggestive  of  translucency;  not  much.  Neither  bidimensional  nor 
trioimensional.  Bidimensional  spread  is  clear  enouffh,  but  there  is  nothing 
definite  about  the  third  dimension.  TridimfensionaiitY  is  suggested  rather 
in  the  softness,  the  fuzziness,  the  sponginess  of  the  tmng  than  in  anything 
else."  H  (",  r)  "Little  difference  between  the  two  eyes.  The  te3dure  was 
perhaps  a  little  less  fuzzy  and  soft,  but  still  suggested  the  third  dimension." 
H  C*,  b)  "Funny  how  that  changes!  With  two  eyes,  there  is  a  definite 
space  between  the  screens.  The  second  was  definitely  20  cm.  behind  the 
nrst.  The  color  was  still  non-objective,  localized  at  or  behind  the  second 
screen.  More  certainly  tridimensional,  though  not  in  any  determinable 
amoimt.  The  t«xturc  was  more  translucent,  more  motile,  as  though  there 
were  liveness  in  the  color.  I  think  that's  probably  what  we  have  called 
luminosity.  More  dense,  glass^like;  not  clear,  transparent  dass,  but  a 
little  more  solid."  Bi  (',  r)  "Equally  filmy,  but  pretty  much  up  to  the 
hole.  I  tried  to  force  my  eye  back  in  it,  ana  it  didn't  work  somehow.  It 
left  me  with  something  that  was  not  deep  in  the  third  dimension,  but  not 
surface."  Bi  (**,  1)  "Ihave  a  feeling  that  I  ought  to  be  able  to  force  that 
film  to  be  deep,  but  I  don't  believe  1  can.  I  can  pierce  it  a  bitj^  but  it  stays 
pretty  much  a  flat,  dense  film  at  the  hole."  M  (**,  b)  "Indennitely  local- 
ized, except  somewhere  behind  the  back  screen.  Non-obiective.  Soft, 
loose,  penetrable  t«3dure.  Dimensionality  uncertain,  but  tridimensionality 
is  at  least  strongly  suggested."  M  C*,  r)  "Non-objective,  just  a  patch  of 
color  in  the  hole.  Sottj^  thin,  filmy.  F^bably  bidimensional,  though  here 
(i.  e.f  in  monocular  observations),  where  differences  of  localization  are  not 

**We  took  our  cue  for  this  monocular  series  from  Katz'  suggestion  that 
monoctilar  observation  of  ordinary  objects  affords  a  mode  ofappearanoe 
intermediate  between  film  and  siutace:  op,  cit.,  9. 

**Small  letters  after  the  comma  in  the  parentheses  indicate  the  mode 
of  observation.  Thus  1  means  "with  the  left  eye;"  r,  "with  the  ri^t  eye;" 
and  b,  "with  both  eyes." 
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60  noticeable,  dimensionality  also  seems  equivocal.  All  things  seemshoved 
up  more  nearly  into  the  same  plane.  The  front  screen,  the  back  screen, 
and  the  color  all  tie,  or  at  least  look  as  if  they  might  he,  in  the  same  plane." 
Br  (2,  b)  ''Soft,  filmy  brown  medium.  Localised  near  the  hole  and  yet  it 
seems  to  go  back  a  bit  from  that.  Dense,  cloudy  appearance."  Br  (2,  r) 
''Same,  except  that  it's  like  a  plane,  even,  fine-textured  cloth  at  the  nole; 
really  a  film,  but  I  can  imagine  a  cloth  like  that;  one  of  those  soft  georg- 
ettes." Bi  (2,  b)  "I  have  a  suspicion  that  there's  a  deeper  film  with  two 
eves  than  I  saw  with  a  single  eye.  The  one  with  both  eves  is  like  a  fog; 
the  one  with  one  eye  is  like  a  rotating  disc."  Bi  (2,  r)  ''I  looked  for  the 
deep  character  that  I  thought  I  saw  before.  It  is  not  there  with  the  single 
ejre,  thou^  what  I  saw  was  certainly  not  a  surface.   It  still  had  a  filmy 

'  "'  '  *     '  thing  up  in  the  hole  and  behind 

t  looked  up  at  the  screen  or  be- 

, „ was  when  I  saw  it  with  two  eyes. 

More  surfacey.   Not  a  slick  surface.    More  like  blotting  paper." 

Thus  it  is  evident  that  monocular  observations  with  the 
small  holes  gave  a  flatter,  more  nearly  bidimensional  color  than 
did  the  binocular  observations. 

With  the  larger  holes,  the  reverse  proved  true.  Although  the 
object  could  now  be  easily  identified,  it  did  not  appear  to  have  so 
sharply  defined  a  surface  as  in  the  binocular  ob^rvations. 

M  (o,  b)  "Ordinary  cloth,  definitely  localised  behind  the  screen." 
M  (9,  r)  ''Positively  cloth,  but  greatly  softened,  and  not  a  sharply  defined 
surface.  Velvety.  Not  much  space  between  fore  and  back  screens  or  be- 
tween back  screen  and  cloth.  All  are  in  nearly  the  same  plane.  Less  cer- 
tainty of  localisation  than  when  viewed  binocularly;  or  rather,  less  posi- 
tiveness  of  difference  in  localisation.  The  very  question  of  localisation 
seems  out  of  place  in  these  monocular  observations."  H  (9,r)  "Little  dif- 
ference monocularly  between  this  and  the  last  (hole  no.  2,  6  cm.).  Opaque, 
softened,  a  little  more  certainly  behind  the  screen  when  I  use  the  side  of 
the  hole  as  a  reference  point,  but  not  when  I  look  straight  at  it."  H  (9^  b) 
"Fairly  sharp  surface.  No  hint  of  softness.  Certainly  a  colored  somethmg. 
Cloth,  or  it  might  be  a  colored  wall.  Localised  very  definitely  behind  the 
second  screen  at  a  distance  of  20  cm.,  more  rather  than  less.  No  suggestion 
of  depth,  just  an  opaque,  solid  substance."  Bi  (8,  b)  "I  get  a  film  that  ^p&i 
all  the  way  back  to  the  background,  but  I  can  nearly  see  the  cloth,  if  it  is 
cloth.  The  cloth  was  away  back  by  the  wall.  The  base  was  everywhere 
between  the  cloth  and  the  hole.  Part  of  the  time  it  seemed  equallv  dense 
throughout,  and  part  of  the  time  it  seemed  thinner  up  in  front  and  denser 
behind."  Bi  (8,  r)  "Dense  film.  Thick  plane  at  the  screen.  It  huddles  up 
to  the  front.    It  stays  up.   I  can't  force  my  sase  back  through  it."   Br 

gl,  b)  "Surface,  some  distance  behind  second  nole.  Flat  piece  of  doth." 
r  (8,  r)  "Film,  which  is  difficult  to  distinguish  as  film,  because  it  seems 
that  flat  plane,  lying  on  the  back  hole."  A  (9,  b)  "Back  behind  screen, 
8  or  9  in.,  and  now  it  looks  with  two  eyes  very  much  as  it  did  with  one 
a  while  ago,  although  it  has  more  quickness  and  liveness."  A  (9, 1)  "Right 
up  in  the  screen,  and  a  little  duUer  than  before.  By  dull  I  mean  that  it 
hasn't  that  quick,  lively  look." 

From  these  and  similar  observations  it  is  evident  that,  with 
monocular  observations,  the  largest  holes  like  the  smallest  gave 
an  appearance  of  filmy  textiu^.  In  fact  one  0  (H)  remarked: 
'The  one-eye  appearance  is  nearly  uniform  for  the  whole  range 
of  sizes." 
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For  the  sake  of  completeness  we  append  a  few  typical  obser- 
vations taken  with  intermediate  sizes  of  holes. 

Br  (^t  h)  ''More  filmv  and  behind  the  back  hole.  I  couldn't  say 
whether  it  was  really  bulky.  Indefinitely  localized.  No  definite  front 
surface.''  Br  (4, 1)  "It  looked  a  little  more  flat  and  seemed  more  a  pUme, 
but  not  as  definitely  a  plane  as  when  I  saw  it  binocularly  through  those 
large  holes."  Br  (4,  r)  ''Same.  Filmy,  soft,  fuziy  app^ance.  but  not  so 
thick  as  when  I  saw  it  with  both  eyes."  Br  (6,  b)  '\Pilmy,  tnick,  dense, 
foggy."  Br  (6,  r)  "Flat,  even,  filmy  thing;  really  like  a  spectral  color  hung 
in  space."  Br  (6, 1)  "Same.  More  plane  and  even  than  with  both  eyes. 
M  (4,  b)  "Brown  surface,  seen  diml^  and  localized  with  difiScultv  behind 
a  brown  medium  of  increasing  dipnsitv  which  lies  somewhere  behind  the 
back  screen..  The  surface  is  cloth."  M  (4,  r)  "Brown  cloth^  but  very  soft, 
thin,  and  filmy.  The  brown  might  be  at,  or  even  slightly  m  front  of,  the 
screen.  Certamly  there  is  not  much  if  any  difference  of  distance  between 
the  screen  and  the  color,  or  between  the  two  screens;  but  the  screens 
themselves  are  not  localized  with  atev  degree  of  precision.  Not  so  much 
suggestion  of  tridimensionality  as  with  two  eyes,  but  the  surface  character 
ia  not  positive  either." 

Without  stopping  to  multiply  illustrations  we  may  therefore 
say  that,  througnout  our  whole  range  of  holes,  including  those 
that  were  large  enough  to  permit  a  recognition  of  the  object, 
monocular  observations  gave  appearances  which  in  texture, 
dimensionality,  and  indefinite  localization  approximated  fairly 
closely  to  the  Katz  film. 

Series  VIII.    Monocular  Ohservaiions  rvith  Episcotister 

Obviously  the  next  step  was  to  find  out  what  happens  to 
bulky  colors  under  monocular  observation.  For  this  purpose  we 
used  an  experimental  arrangement  identical  with  that  of  Series 
IV.  In  the  episcotister  we  used  dark  blue,  orange,  and  various 
combinations  of  the  two.  The  background  was  a  sheet  of  dark 
blue  paper  with  a  black  fixation  spot  in  the  middle.  As  in 
Series  VII,  monocular  and  binocular  observations  were  alter- 
nated for  purposes  of  comparison.  It  was  found  that,  whereas 
binocular  observations  with  a  suitable  amount  of  color  in  the 
episcotister  gave  good  bulky  color,  monocular  observation  re- 
duced this  to  a  filmy  appearance. 

H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL,  b)  "The  spot  was  definitely  25  or  30  cm.  behind 
the  back  screen.  It  tended  to  give  considerable  depth  to  the  color.  The 
color  was  transparent,  dense,  glassy,  flinty.  It  was  still  non-objective. 
I  don't  know  whether  the  color  filled  all  the  space  between  the  screen  and 
the  dot,  but  it  tended  to  have  that  meanine.^'  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  BL,  r) 
"More  nearly  flat  in  form.  Non-objective,  but  it  suggested  some  kind  of 
soft  surface.  Quite  opaque.  No  translucency  or  transparency.  The  color 
was  localized  back  at  the  dot.  I  don't  think  the  color  or  the  dot  either  was 
quite  as  definitely  localized  as  the  dot  was  before  (i.  «..  binocularly),  but 
the  color  was  witb  the  dot."  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  O,  b)  'The  fixation  point 
was  de&iitely  25  or  30  cm.  behind  the  back  screen.  The  color  itadf  was 
certainly  non-objective  and  pretty  definitely  tridimensional;  a  mass,  al- 
most a  body  of  it,  extending  from  the  region  of  the  screen  back  to  the  dot. 
I  couldn't  be  sure  whether  it  extended  clear  to  the  dot  or  not.  Trans- 
lucent, soft,  not  much  glassy."  H  (3  BL,  bk,  180  O,  r)  "The  color  and  dot 
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seemed  to  lie  together  and  tended  to  be  localised  nearer  the  screen,  but 
there  was  not  absolute  definlteness  of  localisation.  Less  massiveness  to 
the  whole  experience,  but  yet  not  a  definite  surface  with  objective  refer- 
ence. Soft,  fuzzy,  suggestive  of  tridimensionality  but  not  in  the  same 
sense.  The  whole  thing  is  dead,  static,  more  like  a  soft  surface.  No  sug- 
gestion of  translucency  or  transparency."  A  (3  BL,  bk,  370  BL,  b)  "I  saw 
tridimensionality  that  time.  Tnick  fog  came  up  to  the  hole.  I  could  see 
into  it.  I  couldn't  tell  how  far  it  extended.  Tne  fixation  point  was  in  it 
somewhere.''  A  (BL,  bk,  270  BL,  r)  "Bidimensional,  as  if  I  were  looking 
at  something  that  let  the  hght  through;  but  I  saw  it  in  two  dimensions. 
Like  thick  colored  glass  that's  soft-looking,  but  you  don't  see  anything  but 
the  front  of  that  g^Ms:  like  glass  in  churcn  windows.  If  you  didn't  know 
it  was  dass  you'd  hardly  call  it  glass.  Not  transparent,  but  translucent." 
A  (3  ETl,  bk,  270  BL,  b)  "1  couldn't  help  seeing  it  as  tridimensional.  I 
tried  to  hold  it  in  the  same  place  as  with  one  eye,  out  I  couldn't.  The  two 
things  don't  look  anything  alike."  Br  (3  BL.  bk,  210  BL.  b)  "Bulky, 
dense  medium.  The  fixation  point  was  buried  in  it  somewhere."  Br  (3 
BLj  bk,  210  BL,  r)  "Flatness^  filminess,  rather  than  surface,  and  yet  it's 
all  m  one  plane,  or  almost  all  m  one  plane.  With  two  eyes  3rou  seem  to  be 
looking  into  something  almost  glassy-like.  This  ia  like  the  blue  of  the  aky. 
This  has  the  appearance  of  being  penetrable,  but  you  don't  have  that  im- 

Sression  of  seemg  space  that  you  n&ve  with  the  other."  Bi  ([3  BL,  bk,  180 
iL,  b)  "Hazy  smokiness  which  goes  dear  back  to  the  fixation  poirt.  It's 
opea  and  loose.  I  didn't  see  it  come  clear  up  to  the  screen  I  didn't  see 
it  fall  short  either."  Bi  (3  BL,  bk.  180  BL,  1)  "This  tended  with  one  eye 
to  be  flat.  The  fixation  point  tended  to  come  up  to  the  screen.  Anyway 
they  got  crowded  together."  M  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL,  b)  "Fixation  point 
badly  blurred  and  localized  with  difficulty  in  a  dense,  semi-transparent 
fog,  which  began  at  or  near  the  back  screen  and  went  back  an  uncertain 
distance."  M  (3  BL,  bk,  270  BL,  r)  "Color  and  fixation  point  are  both 
filmy,  and  seem  to  Ue  in  approximately  the  same  plane  as  the  screens. 
Both  screens  seem  to  lie  in  very  nearly  the  same  plane.  No  part  of  the 
total  experience  is  localized  with  any  degree  of  precision.  The  color  ap- 
pears soft  but  not  actually  penetrable.  It  is  non-objective." 

Hence  it  is  evident  that  all  the  color  appearances  which  we 
have  here  studied,  when  viewed  monocularly,  take  on  a  more  or 
less  fihny  appearance.  They  become  indefinitely  localized,  pre- 
textural,  predimensional;  and  except  where  familiar  configura- 
tion carries  with  it  the  meaning  of  a  familiar  object,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  screens  themselves  or  the  brown  cloth  as  seen  through  the 
largest  holes,  they  are  also  non-objective. 

V.  Conclusions 

I.  Our  experimental  results  indicate  that  the  simple  visual 
datum  is  a  "film,"  predimensional  but  tending  more  strongly  to- 
ward tridimensionality  than  Katz'  bidimensional  Fldche.  The 
film  is  also  pretextural,  non-localizable,  and  non-objective.  It 
has  an  attributive  chiuracter  of  spatial  spread  or  diffusion,  to 
particularize  which  we  must  have  recourse  to  qualified  percep- 
tive analogy. 

3.  There  are  no  psychological  intermediates  between  film 
and  surface.  Our  results  show  a  sharp  break  between  the  true 
film  and  the  immersed  surface,  the  haziest  of  the  surfaces,  a 
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break  which  involves  a  complete  change  of  attitude.  Tlie  local- 
ization of  the  color  in  the  case  of  the  surface  is  the  detennining 
factor  in  the  shift  from  film  to  surface. 

3.  Between  film  and  bulky  color  the  shift  of  attitude  is 
more  tentative  and  cautious,  and  the  transition  is  in  a  sense  more 
gradual.  There  are,  nevertheless,  no  true  psychological  inter- 
mediates. 

4.  There  is  a  wealth  of  phenomenological  intermediates, 
any  one  of  which  might  have  been  stabilised  as  a  perception  if 
our  everyday  experience  had  required  such  stabilization.*^ 

''We  make  no  claim  to  have  reviewed  the  whole  series  ai  iDtennedi- 
ates.  It  is  possible  that  another  approach  to  the  general  problem,  and 
in  particular  the  bringing  to  bear  upon  the  film  of  strong  peroei>tive  motives 
other  than  that  of  localization,  might  lead  to  another  dassificatkm  and 
might  reveal  new  phenomenological  modes.  We  can  say,  however,  that 
in  a  good  deal  oi  casual  experimenting,  such  as  naturally  suggested  itself  in 
the  course  of  an  investigation  like  the  present,  we  have  found  no  leads' 
toward  a  fiuther  variety  (A  visual  appearance  at  the  level  (A  our  enquiry. 
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CAN  THE  PSYCHOPHYSICAL  EXPERIMENT  RECON- 
CILE  INTROSPECTIONISTS  AND  OB JECTIVISTS? 


By  J.  R.  Eantor,  University  of  Indiana 


In  the  following  article  the  writer  assumes  that  it  is  ex- 
ceedingly desirable  (in  order  to  establish  psychology  as  a  sci- 
ence and  to  promote  necessary  mutual  understanding)  that 
psychologists  should  agree  upon  the  fundamental  data  of  their 
investigative  domain.  Accordingly,  he  undertakes  to  point 
out  that  such  an  agreement  not  only  appears  possible  but  that 
there  is  in  fact  more  agreement  between  psychologists  of  var- 
ious schools  than  really  appears  on  the  surface.  In  fact  the 
writer  believes  that  he  has  found  a  possible  basis  for  an  almost 
complete  agreement  between  introspectionists  and  objectivists 
in  some  recent  discussion  of  the  stimulus-error  and  the  psycho- 
physical experiment.*  In  addition  the  writer  attempts  to  char- 
acterize what  to  him  appear  to  be  the  conditions  underlying 
the  present  dissension  among  psychologists  and  to  propose  some 
suggestions  for  overcoming  such  disharmony. 

I.  Why  Agreement  among  Psychologists  seems  Necessary. 
Are  not  psychologists  after  all  interested  in  the  same  series  of 
natural  events?  If  this  question  is  affirmatively  answered  then 
agreement  there  must  alwa^  be  between  psychologists  no 
matter  what  their  presuppositions  are,  provided  that  they  ex- 
ercise meticulous  care  to  keep  close  to  the  facts  within  their 
special  province  of  investigation. 

Can  it  be  to  the  advantage  of  psychology  if  the  several 
psychologists  indulge  in  such  violent  disagreements  that  they 
can  question  the  value  of  each  other's  work  and  its  scientific 
validity?  And  yet  to  the  existence  of  such  derogatory  ideas 
of  each  other's  work  on  the  part  of  psychologists  the  content 
of  our  psychologic^  literature  could  hardly  bear  more  persua- 
sive testimony.  Surely  a  more  imited  background  for  work  than 
this  seems  to  indicate  is  one  of  the  first  requirements  for  the  ad- 
vancement of  any  science.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  indispensable 
harmony  among  psychologists  is  supplied  by  the  omnipresent 
peacemaker  in  two  ways.  In  the  firat  place,  he  tells  us  that 
after  all  there  is  no  quarrel  because  the  opposing  parties  merely 
study  different  aspects  of  the  same  actually  existing  data. 
The  grain  of  truth  in  this  coatiention  is  found  precisely  in  the 

^E.  G.  Boring,  The  Stimulu»-£rror,  this  Joubnal,  192  i,  33,  449-471. 
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fact  that  if  our  opposing  psychologists  are  dealing  with  facts 
at  all  there  is  really  only  one  set  of  such  facts.  But  as  in  ibe 
case  of  most  intercessors  there  is  no  profound  examination 
of  the  diflSculty  involved  between  contending  parties.  Thus 
the  problem  is  not  considered  (i)  whether  the  psychological 
data  have  in  fact  the  alleged  aspects,  or  (2)  whether  they  can 
be  separated  and  separately  studied.  Now  in  order  that  any- 
thing in  the  field  of  science  should  be  a  datum  it  must  be  a 
unit  object  or  occurrence,  and  so  we  assume  that  the  mediators 
to  whom  we  refer  consider  the  field  of  psychology  to  involve 
different  kinds  of  facts.  Indeed  it  would  be  strange  if  such  a 
large  field  as  that  of  psychology  did  not  contain  many  different 
types  of  facts  even  if  all  individual  occurrences  constitute 
the  same  form  of  datum.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  possible 
for  different  psychologists  to  choose,  for  their  particular  study, 
reactions  which  differ  from  each  other  as  thinking  and  reflexes. 
But  are  such  basic  disagreements  as  we  find  in  psychology  today 
merely  due  to  the  fact  that  psychologists  are  dealing  with  one 
or  the  other  type  of  responses?  No,  the  quarrels  concern  the 
nature  of  the  data  themselves. 

The  mediators,  in  the  second  place,  claim  that  the  violent 
disagreements  in  psychology  do  not  much  matter  since  intro- 
spectionism  and  behaviorism,  let  us  say,  are  different  hypotheses 
concerning  the  data  of  the  psychologist's  domain,  and  it  is 
not  so  very  important,  they  say,  that  psychologists  should  agree 
upon  their  interpretations.  Such  disagreements  (they  further 
say)  are  found  in  physics,  that  most  stable  of  sciences,  in  which 
light,  for  example,  is  sometimes  interpreted  in  corpuscular  and 
sometimes  in  radiational  terms.  Here  again  we  must  point 
out  that  the  opposition  would  not  long  survive  if  the  opponents 
were  not  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  their  data  rather  than 
offering  an  interpretation  of  them.  Consequently  an  entirely 
different  condition  prevails  in  pt^chology  from  that  in  physics, 
in  which  science  no  question  is  entertained  concerning  the 
"data"  of  light,  for  example. 

Now,  as  we  have  indicated,  such  marked  differences  of 
opinion  as  today  exist  in  the  domain  of  psychology  are  hardly 
conducive  to  anything  but  futile  argument.  So  far  indeed 
is  such  violent  dissension  from  promoting  any  real  compre- 
hension of  psychological  facts  that  we  ought  not  to  take  light- 
ly the  existence  of  such  extreme  views  as  those  of  the  different 
varieties  of  introspectionism  and  behaviorism.  Rather  we 
should  attempt  to  discover  what  in  the  facts  of  psychology 
themselves  argues  for  agreement  concerning  the  data,  no 
matter  how  differently  such  data  might  be  later  interpreted. 

//.  Evidences  of  Possible  Agreement  in  Psychology.  Signs 
are  many  and  important  too  that  much  general  agreement 
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is  possible  and  in  fact  gradually  being  arrived  at  with  respect 
to  the  data  and  fundamental  principles  of  psychology.  Tre- 
mendously encouraging  is  the  discovery  that  students  of 
psychological  phenomena,  although  starting  from  different 
theoretical  presuppositions,  when  bent  upon  a  serious  inves- 
tigation of  actual  facts,  can  come  to  much  the  same  conclusions 
concerning  the  character  of  psychological  data. 

Now  it  so  happens  that  the  original  psychological  experi- 
ment, namely  the  study  of  the  psychophysical  response,  is 
capable  of  affording  us  considerable  insight  into  the  nature  of  a 
psychological  datum.  The  psychophysical  experiment  is,  in 
the  first  place,  a  fairly  simple  form  of  psychological  reaction 
which  has  been  thoroughly  and  frequently  discussed;  conse- 
quently we  should  experience  no  difficulty  in  studying  the  crude 
facts  with  the  hope  of  arriving  at  some  fundamental  psychologi- 
cal agreement.  For  we  have  full  faith  that  if  we  can  only  get 
down  to  our  crude  data  with  a  complete  freedom  from  phil- 
osophic bias^  an  effective  rapprocheTnent  between  psychologists 
will  not  only  be  possible  but  to  a  certain  extent  inevitable. 

The  second  reason  for  hoping  to  find  a  basis  for  the  recon- 
ciliation of  psychological  opposites  by  a  study  of  the  psycho- 
physical experiment  lies  in  the  fact  that  a  genuine  attempt 
to  come  to  an  agreement  is  already  to  be  found  in  Boring's 
recent  discussion  of  the  psychophysical  experiment  to  which 
we  have  already  referred. 

Not  that  Boring  has  set  himself  the  problem  of  harmonizing 
his  psychological  point  of  view  with  that  of  others  who  hold 
different  attitudes  concerning  the  subject  matter  and  method 
of  psychology.  On  the  contrary,  the  fact  is  that  Boring's 
analysis  of  the  psychophysical  experiment  is  designed  to  sub- 
stantiate the  structuralist's  position'  as  over  against  that  of 

'Is  this  possible?  We  believe  not.  Consequently  the  question  here 
really  is  whether  some  philosophic  or  cultural  attitudes  are  more  con- 
ducive to  the  obtainment  of  correct  results  in  psychology  than  others. 
Our  suggestion  would  be  that  we  might  very  profitably  give  up  all  cul- 
tural backgrounds  which  commit  us  to  the  procedure  of  transforming 
the  fact  of  pressing  a  telegraph  key,  when  an  agreed-upon  colored  paper 
is  shown,  into  a  mentalistic  fact  before  we  can  describe  it.  From  tnis 
standpoint  we  look  upon  the  structuralist's  reiteration  of  the  distinction 
between  "Kundgabe  and  "Beschreibung"  as  a  * 'defense  mechanism.'* 
We  discuss  this  problem  in  more  detail  later. 

*Frankly  we  anticipate  that  the  reader  may  say  concerning  the 
writer's  present  paper,  Well,  here  is  another  view  to  accept  instead  of 
our  own."  Our  reply  would  be  that  we  are  not  at  this  point  interested  in 
advocating  some  type  of  psychology  rather  than  another,  but  rather  we  wish 
to  raise  the  question  whether  psychology  does  not  suffer  from  the  fact  that 
psychologists  are  committed  to  some  preinterpretation  or  other  of  their 
facts  before  they  are  studied.  Also,  we  wish  to  make  the  more  i>ositive 
suggestion  that  all  interpretations  should  be  derived  from  an  investigation 
of  non-prejudiced  data. 
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the  functional-mentalist,  and  the  behaviorist  who  is  presumed 
to  be  anti-mentalist.  And  so  whatever  symptoms  of  agreement 
we  may  find  in  Boring's  discussion  are  not  due  to  his  desire  to 
make  peace  with  other  partisans;  yet  overtures  for  agreement 
we  do  find  in  Boring's  work  nevertheless,  and  for  the  simple 
reason  that  he  offers  us  an  extremely  valuable  description  of 
the  psychophysical  experiment. 

In  order  then  to  test  our  hypothesis,  that  a  critical  study 
of  the  psychological  experiment  may  lead  to  agreement  be- 
tween psychologists,  the  writer  who  stands  not  committed 
to  either  the  introspective-structural  or  so-called  orthodox 
behavioristic  views,*  and  much  less  accepting  any  combination 
of  the  two,  plans  to  make  a  comparison  of  the  descriptions  of  a 
psychophysical  experiment  when  made  from  the  introspective- 
structiiral  point  of  view  and  from  what  the  writer  assumes  to  be 
an  objective  point  of  view,  based  upon  no  other  presupposition 
than  that  we  are  investigating  some  definitely  observable  fact. 
We  shall  therefore  proceed  to  our  comparative  anal3rsis  of  the 
psychophysical  experiment. 

///.  The  Analysis  of  the  Psychophysical  ExperimerU. 
Describing  the  two-point  limen  experiment,  Boring  says  we 
have  (i)  stimuli  in  the  form  of  compass-points  at  different 
separations.  Next  we  have  (2)  perceptual  patterns  which  pass 
through  a  series  from  a  single  sharp  point  to  two  separated 
points.  These  patterns  Boring  calls  mental  processes,  or  pro- 
cess material  for  the  datum  (structural)  psychologist.  Between 
stimulus  and  process  there  is  "assumed"  to  be  (3)  an  excitatory 
process  (neural  action).  Finally  there  is  (4)  verbal  report.  This 
series  of  processes  as  a  matter  of  detail  Boring  thinks  it  ad- 
visable to  look  upon  as  a  dependent  one,  each  phase  a  resultant 
of  the  preceding. 

Reserving  until  later  the  question  of  the  shapes  of  the 
mental  processes  we  must  next  look  into  what  appears  to  be 
a  series  of  factors  connected  with  the  four  above.  In  the  visual 
schema  which  our  author  uses  (p.  446)  and  which  we  hope  the 
reader  will  consult,  he  places  between  stimulus  and  excitation 
the  term  'stimulation,'  saying:  "stimulus  gives  rise  to  excita- 
tion by  way  of  stimulation."  We  take  this  to  mean  merely 
that  the  stimulus  or  object  gives  rise  to  an  excitation  process  by 
means  of  a  stimulating  act.  Again,  between  the  term  excitation 

^We  sometimes  wonder  whether  there  exists  such  a  person  as  an  ortho- 
dox behaviorist  (namely,  one  who  thinks  of  the  psychological  datum  as 
merely  the  action  of  muscles,  nerves  and  glands)  or  whether  he  is  a  con- 
troversial artifact.  If  not,  then  the  agreement  of  psychologLsts  is  more 
plausible  then  otherwise,  and  especially  if  it  should  turn  out  that  there 
aren't  any  mentalists,  that  is,  those  who  are  committed  to  the  view  that 
the  data  of  psycholo^Qr  are  purely  mental  states. 
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and  the  term  perceptual  pattern,  Boring  puts  the  term  'at- 
tention/ and  writes:  "excitation  cuhnuiates  in  perceptual 
pattern,  under  the  selective  action  of  attention."  Now  here 
Boring^s  meaning  is  not  so  clear;  but  we  take  him  to  mean  that 
excitation  is  neural  action  or  process  and  becomes  transformed 
into  or  parallels  a  mental  action  or  process.  Finally,  between 
the  terms  'perceptual  pattern'  and  'report'  Boring  puts  the 
term  'criterion/  with  the  following  statement:  "the  perceptual 
pattern  issues  in  a  judgment  in  accordance  with  criteria  of 
judgments  that  have  been  established."  This  statement  we 
interpret  to  mean  that  the  observer  tactually  perceives  the 
stimulus  and  consequently  is  enabled  to  judge  or  say  whether 
there  was  one  or  two  points  applied  to  the  skm. 

To  us  at  least  there  appears  to  be  a  slight  ambiguity  in 
Boring's  description,  concerning  which  we  might  comment, 
since  it  is  obviously  essential  that  every  item  in  our  description 
must  be  carefully  scrutinized.  There  are  two  points  here.  In 
the  first  place,  Boring  does  not  sharply  distinguish  what  the 
experimenter  does  from  what  the  oteerver  does.  The  stimu- 
lation action  is  obviously  that  of  the  experimenter.  To  be 
attentive  or  inattentive  is  the  action  of  the  observer  at  the 
behest  of  the  experimenter,  as  is  also  the  work  of  observing  the 
criterion.  In  the  second  place,  there  sc^ms  to  be  an  attempt  (at 
least  verbally)  to  distinguish  between  two  series  of  factors,  one 
(stimuhis-excitation-perceptual  pattern-report)  which  does  not 
stress  action,  while  the  other  series  (stimulation-attention- 
criterion)  does.  In  the  first  series  stimulus  is  certainly  a  thing 
and  won't  trouble  us.  Excitation  is  a  condition  and  as  an  iso- 
lated process  need  not  necessarily  be  called  an  action;  report 
or  judgment  is  clearly  an  action.  But  what  of  the  perceptual 
pattern?  Here  we  should  like  to  have  a  more  definite  statement 
since  our  comparison  of  descriptions  will  hinge  on  this  point. 
Criterion  in  the  second  series,  although  a  noun  in  form,  is,  to 
judge  from  the  context,  without  doubt  meant  to  be  an  action. 

Such  then  is  the  structural  psychologist's  anal3rsis  of  the 
psychophysical  experiment.  Observe  how  an  objectivist  (let 
us  assume  that  label  for  our  present  purpose)  analyses  the  same 
situation.  Our  series  of  events  runs  as  follows:  we  begin  with 
(i)  the  stimulus;  the  next  member  of  our  series  we  call  (2)  the 
attention  act.  Then  we  have  (3)  a  perceptual  response  followed 
by  another  act  which  we  may  call  (4)  an  ideational,  reflective, 
or  judgment  act.  Then  finally  we  shall  have  a  final  or  con- 
summatory  act  which  we  agree  to  call  (5)  verbal  report. 

Before  attempting  a  comparison  of  our  analysis  with  that 
of  Boring  we  must  point  out  that  we  divide  our  behavior  situ- 
ation into  stimulus  and  response,  the  former  consisting  of  the 
application  of  the  compass-points  to  the  cutaneous  region  in 
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question;  in  other  words,  the  exertion  of  the  pressure  at  a 
particular  point.  It  happens  to  be  true,  of  coiu^,  that  in  our 
experiment  the  stimulus  phase  of  the  situation  involves  the 
action  of  the  experimenter,  but  this  action  is  part  of  the  stimu- 
lus. We  may  consider  it  as  the  setting  of  the  stimulus,  while 
the  instrument-points  we  think  of  as  the  media  of  stimidation. 
According  to  the  conditions  of  the  pi^choph3rsical  experiment  as 
Boring  describes  them  we  must  indicate  that  there  is  an  addi- 
tional or  adjunct  stimulus  which  consists  of  the  instructions 
of  the  experimenter  to  be  careful  and  to  attend  to  the  task 
at  hand.  Even  without  this  addition  it  must  be  noted  that  the 
experiment  would  alwa3rs  involve  two  stimuli,  one  the  pressure 
and  the  second  the  request  to  make  a  report.  Were  it  not 
negligible  for  oiu*  present  purposes  we  should  have  to  include  the 
warning  to  be  careful  as  a  second  auxiliary  or  third  stimulus. 
As  it  is  we  will  try  to  keep  the  description  as  simple  as  possible. 
But  we  might  add,  however,  that  imder  certain  conditions  the 
first  auxiliary  stimulus  we  mentioned  might  be  thought  of  as 
setting  instead  of  stimulus. 

The  second  phase  of  the  act  we  call  the  response,  and  pos- 
sibly in  every  case  but  a  reflex  action  it  consists  of  a  pattern, 
namely  the  series  (i)  attention,  (2)  perception,  (3)  judgment 
and  (4)  verbal  report.  As  to  the  interdependence  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  series  we  should  agree  that  under  definite  experi- 
mental conditions  and  with  a  trained  subject  they  may  be 
practically  dependent  one  upon  the  other,  but  it  is  certainly  true 
that  this  is  not  always  the  case.  For,  as  the  experimental  data 
all  show,  numerous  errors  in  perception  and  judgment  occur. 
That  a  wrong  perceptual  act  (ordinarily  called  an  illusion  or  a 
false  judgment)  should  occur  is  entirely  due  we  believe  to  the 
fact  that  what  should  be  an  organized  progressive  series  of 
responses  and  stimuli  do  not  operate  in  their  expected  order. 
It  is  more  common  of  coiu'se  in  practice  that  the  judgment 
should  not  follow  its  precurrent  perceptual  act  than  that  the 
perceptual  act  should  become  dissociated  from  the  stimulus. 
Under  ordinary  conditions  also  the  verbal  report  might  be 
expected  to  depend  upon  the  judgment;  but  it  might  not,  and 
certainly  all  kinds  of  slips  can  displace  the  connection  of  judg- 
ment and  stimulus. 

As  to  the  nature  of  the  response  each  member  of  the  series 
is  a  definite  adjustment  of  the  person;  in  principle  then  all 
members  are  alike,  being  actions  of  the  individual,  but  they 
differ  in  function  and  form.  For  us  the  verbal  report  is  an  act 
precisely  like  those  called  judgment,  perception  and  attention; 
each  consists  of  perhaps  a  single  reaction  system.  We  are  es- 
pecially eager  to  make  this  fact  clear,  for  it  is  precisely  in  these 
details  that  the  agreement  or  disagreement  of  psychologists 
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upon  fundamental  problems  is  possible.  Our  response,  then, 
in  the  psychophysical  experiment  we  may  say  consists  of  a 
series  of  reaction  systems. 

IV.  Points  of  Agreement  and  Possible  Agreement  in  the  two 
Analyses.  Unfortunately  upon  several  points  a  complete  har- 
mony of  interpretation  between  the  two  descriptions  will  not 
be  foimd;  but  it  is  certainly  true  that  upon  essential  points 
a  fairly  complete  agreement  exists.  Let  us  proceed  then  to  a 
consideration  of  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  the  two  de- 
scriptions. 

(i)  A  primary  agreement  and  a  most  important  one  is  that 
both  undertake  an  analysis  of  the  experiment.  In  both  cases 
the  reacting  individual  is  studied  in  the  sense  that  we  may  ex- 
pect to  be  informed  how  he  is  stimulated,  how  he  must  conduct 
himself  with  respect  to  his  attention  to  the  problem  in  generaJ, 
to  his  own  action  and  to  the  stimulus.  The  importance  of  this 
point  lies  precisely  in  the  fact  that  only  upon  such  a  basis  can 
the  student  of  psychology  approach  his  data  with  an  unbiased 
mind  as  to  what  these  data  are.  *We  shall  presently  see  that  to 
look  upon  the  reactions  of  the  person  as  the  data  to  be  analyzed 
and  otherwise  investigated  may  be  the  means  of  avoiding  un- 
necessary and  harmful  presuppositions. 

(2)  Another  common  result  of  the  two  analyses  is  the  con- 
clusion that  the  observer  in  the  psychophysical  experiment 
performs  a  series  of  definite  acts  or  events,  what  we  choose  to 
call  a  pattern  of  response.  The  only  question  that  may  arise 
here  is  whether  Boring  would  agree  with  us  that  the  perceptual 
factor  is  an  action  of  the  person,  in  principle  like  the  verbal 
report,  but  different  from  it  as  the  perceptual  act  differs  from 
an  attention  action.  To  this  problem  we  plan  to  retiun  pres- 
ently. 

(3)  That  the  series  of  acts  or  evemts  in  a  p6ychoph3rsical 
experiment  response  can  be  divided  into  different  functional 
parts  is  another  very  important  point  of  similarity  between  the 
two  d^riptions.  The  parts  are  the  end  factor  (vocal  report)  and 
the  middle  factors  (attention,  perception,  judgment),  called 
'middle'  because  they  lie  between  the  report  end-factor  and  the 
stimulus  end-factor.*  In  the  first  place,  such  a  distinction  id- 
lows  us  to  look  upon  the  different  members  of  the  reaction 
series  as  merely  functionally  distinct,  but  not  as  different  kmds 
of  facts;  and  in  the  second  place,  it  provides  a  basis  for  the 
individual  study  of  the  different  factors. 

fThose  who  read  this  paper  in  conjunction  with  Boring's  article  (it  was 
written  with  the  assumption  that  it  wiU  be  so  read)  will  notice  that  I  use 
terms  which  are  not  stncUy  mine  or  Boring's  but  rather  derived  from  the 
two  descriptions.  I  purpose,  however,  to  guard  carefully  aj^ainst  am- 
biguities and  eepecially  against  giving  tne  impression  that  Boring  accepts 
any  interpretation  of  my  own. 
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(4)  We  might  turn  now  to  a  comparison  of  the  specific  mem- 
bers of  the  response  series.  To  start  with  excitation.  Here 
there  is  po^bly  a  thoroughgoing  disagreement  between  the 
two  descriptions.  For  us  excitation  in  the  sense  of  neural  action 
is  not  a  separate  factor  but  a  constituent  of  every  one  of  the 
four*  reaction  S3rstems,  to  wit,  attention,  perception,  judgment 
and  report  constituting  the  response.  We  do  not  conceive  of 
any  neural  action  alone  preceding  other  kinds  of  action;  but 
rather  the  neural  action  is  a  phase  of  the  reaction  system  as  a 
whole.  If  there  is  a  deliberate  disagreement  between  a  struo- 
iwrsl  view  and  an  objective  view  here  it  is  a  very  grave  dis- 
agreement indeed,  but  we  believe  not  inevitable.  It  is  grave 
because,  if  the  structuraUst  means  to  establish  a  permanent 
and  actual  difference  between  the  neural  fact  and  the  mental 
fact  (there  is  of  course  such  a  tradition),  the  structural  position 
can  never  be  reconciled  with  an  objective  point  of  view.  That 
such  a  disagreement  is  not  inevitable,  however,  we  believe 
for  several  reasons,  (i)  There  are  psychologists  who  from  an 
objectivisms  standpoint  are  mentalists  (Warren,^  for  example, 
who  makes  the  two  identical).  (2)  Boring  himseU  must  include 
a  neural  factor  in  several  members  of  his  series,  attention  and 
report  for  example.  Whether  he  would  care  to  admit  this  for 
perception  we  will  discuss  presently. 

(5)  Concerning  the  attention  factor,  this  will  not  present 
us  with  any  great  difficulty,  since  attention  being  a  fairly 
definite  overt  response  the  structural  psychologist  need  not 
therefore  differ  so  much  from  the  objective  psychologist  as 
to  what  is  involved  in  such  action.  We  take  Boring's  inclusion 
of  fatigue  as  a  possible  factor  in  the  attention  phase  (p.  468)  to 
support  such  a  view.  The  same  may  be  said  when  Boring 
undertakes  to  control  attention  by  instructing  the  observer 
(p.  469).  What  else  can  "control  by  instruction"  mean  than 
that  you  ask  the  observer  to  do  something  of  a  somewhat  dif- 
ferent sort  than  to  say  "one'*  or  to  say  "two?"  Here  we  can 
certainly  not  avoid  the  fact  that  we  are  dealing  with  the  mode 
of  adaptation  of  our  observer  in  the  concrete  psychophysical 
experiment.  The  writer  is  willing  to  make  the  mistake  of  as- 
suming that  no  one  will  disagree  that  you  can  no  more  separate 
the  mental  from  the  rest  of  you  when  you  obey  the  instructor's 
request  to  perform  some  particular  act  (speak)  than  when  you 
are  told  to  do  something  else(watch  your  action).  In  both  cases 
you  may  attend  to  your  actions  besides  performing  them. 
Would  it  not  be  an  unnecessary  analytic  sophistication  to 

fThese  types  of  reaction  systems  we  should  say,  since  the  reaction 
systems  themselves  are  of  course  abstracted  from  the  actual  event;  there 
may  be  thousands  of  them  actually  operating. 

^uman  Psychology,  1919. 
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divide  up  the  person  into  a  mind  or  mental  process  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  interacting  or  paralleling  bodily  process  on  the 
other? 

(6)  Next  we  turn  to  the  perceptual  factor,  which  not  only 
is  the  crucial  point  in  oiu*  harmonizing  enterprise,  but  is  also 
cheerfully  admitted  by  us  to  be  a  very  difficult  factor  to  handle. 
Both  the  structural  and  objective  positions  maintain  or  lose 
their  value  depending  upon  their  ability  to  handle  the  problem 
of  perception. 

Because  the  perceptual  response  is  fairly  intangible,  repre- 
senting as  it  does  in  implicit  form  some  previous  overt  re- 
sponse, and  also  because  a  perceptual  reaction  may  represent 
a  unique  organization  of  vestiges  of  previously  performed 
reactions,  it  takes  on  the  character  of  being  fairly  uncontrollable 
and  certainly  difficult  to  observe  either  by  the  reacting  person 
or  someone  else.  Now  it  is  in  these  ways  that  perceptual  actions 
are  different  from  the  other  more  overt  factors  in  the  reaction 
pattern,  and  if  the  matter  of  observability  is  the  criterion  we 
may  well  agree  that  perception  constitutes  a  relatively  "cen- 
tral" fact.  As  we  have  already  suggested  possibly  it  is  the 
presence  in  our  psychological  behavior  equipment  of  such  in- 
tangible reactions  that  lends  such  plausibility  to  a  purely  men- 
talistic  conception.  That  is  to  say,  we  strongly  feel  that  the 
idea  that  there  exist  in  psychology  different  aspects  of  the  same 
response  to  a  stimulus,  namely  mental  and  behavioristic,  is 
based  upon  the  existence  of  the  more  refined  perceptual  and 
ideational  response  besides  the  grosser  reactions,  attention 
and  so-called  habit  acts. 

And  now  we  may  ask  whether  this  admission  of  the  difficulty 
in  observing  the  perceptual  factor  because  of  its  implicit  char- 
acter constitutes  a  basis  for  agreement  of  what  is  involved  in 
the  entire  experiment.  Or  would  a  structuralist  not  agree  in 
looking  upon  the  perceptual  factor  as  a  complex  reaction  sys- 
tem, in  principle  precisely  like  the  other  factors?  Our  doubt 
here  arises  from  Boring*s  statement  that  the  perceptual  pattern 
as  he  calls  it  has  a  shape  or  form  (oval,  elongated,  double  paddle, 
dumb-bell).  While  he  calls  this  "process  material,"  one  gets 
the  impression  from  reading  his  description  that  he  does  think 
in  terms  of  material  of  some  sort.  The  impression  is  deepened 
when  our  author  writes  that  ''excitation  culminates  in  per- 
ceptual pattern."  While  we  prefer  (both  in  order  to  keep  our 
minds  open  with  respect  to  Boring's  description  as  well  as  not 
to  close  the  avenue  to  agreement)  to  hold  that  his  statement 
means  merely  that  the  one  fact  is  followed  by  another,  the 
statement  might  be  taken  to  imply  that  the  perceptual  factor 
is  a  kind  of  quaUtative  material  or  process  transformed  from 
neural  material  (current).  At  least  the  process  that  is  involved 
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may  be  interpreted  to  be  something  other  than  the  total  action 
of  the  person,  even  if  it  be  thought  of  as  an  action  within  him 
or  within  part  of  him. 

If  the  stnictm-alist  can  agree  with  the  objective  psychologist 
upon  this  proposition,  namely  that  the  perceptual  factor  is  a 
reaction  system,  an  adaptational  act  of  the  observer  in  the 
experiment,  then  the  two  points  of  view  can  be  brought  into 
substantial  harmony.  For  our  part,  we  cannot  discover  any 
insuperable  obstacles  to  such  an  agreement,  and  in  fact  we 
beUeve  that  in  the  following  considerations  is  contained  con- 
vincing argument  for  such  harmony. 

In  the  first  place,  we  are  on  common  ground  as  long  as  the 
structuralists  agree  in  rejecting  the  notion  that  a  mental  state 
or  perceptual  pattern  is  any  kind  of  stuff  or  quality,  in  favor  of 
the  idea  that  they  are  dealing  with  processes  or  acts  of  the  in- 
dividual. Ktilpe  calls  this  perceptual  process  sensitivity  and 
sensible  discrimination,  implying  that  this  element  of  psy- 
chological fact  is  an  action  of  the  person.  When  the  perceptual 
factor  is  looked  upon  in  this  way  the  difference  between  the 
structuralist's  view  and  that  of  the  objective  psychologist 
disappears.  To  us  the  entire  perceptual  problem  seems  clear 
when  we  are  dealing  with  a  complex  action  pattern  which  can 
be  divided  into  separate  attention,  perceptual,  final  report  and 
other  reaction  systems.  But  how  about  the  case  in  which  there 
is  only  a  single  reaction  system?  In  that  case  attention  and 
perception  may  be  looked  upon  as  integral  phases  of  that 
reaction  system.  Perception  is  merely  the  cognitive  or  dis- 
criminative factor  of  a  response  system.  From  the  standpoint 
of  objective  psychology  the  cognitive  factor  in  a  simple  act, 
that  is,  one  that  involves  a  single  reaction-system  (reflex  for 
example),  is  that  peculiar  coordination  of  response  and  stim- 
ulus which  makes  for  a  specific  act.  Cognition  is  the  fact  that 
different  objects  call  out  differential  reactions  in  the  organism.* 
In  a  complex  act  (many  reaction  systems)  each  one  involves  a 
cognitive  factor  of  this  sort,  and  besides  one  whole  reaction 
system  may  be  cognitive  in  its  function. 

In  the  second  place,  much  encouragement  for  the  possi- 
bility of  reconciling  the  structuralist  and  objectivist  do  we  find 
in  tbe  criticism  made  by  the  structui^  psychologist  of  the  be- 
haviorist  and  psychologist  of  capacity.  In  this  criticism  the 
structiuulist  implies  that  all  he  means  to  insist  upon  when  he 
argues  for  a  "central"  factor  in  the  psychophysical  experiment 
is  that  he  does  not  believe  that  in  tins  experiment  we  merely 
undertake  the  physical  measurement  of  Ixxlily  response  as  a 
fimction  of  the  ph3rsical  quantities  of  the  stimulus.  We  may 
entirely  agree  with  him  tnat  a  bodily  act  (muscle  and  nerve 

*Cf .  a  discussion  of  cognition  in  reflexes,  this  Joubnal,  33,  25f. 
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action)  is  not  a  psychological  datum  and  that  the  experiment 
must  involve  other  factors.  But  the  question  is  whether  the 
introspectivist  agrees  with  us  that  this  central  factor,  which 
is  an  essential  one  in  the  total  situation,  is  a  complex  response 
of  the  actual  person  and  not  abstract  qualities  of  mind  or  con- 
sciousness. 

(7)  Turning  to  the  final  item  in  the  reaction  pattern,  namely 
the  verbal  report,  we  need  only  remark  here  that  the  agreement 
is  complete.  Without  any  doubt  whatever,  the  experimenter 
can  look  upon  the  report  as  a  reaction  unit  comprising  all  of  the 
factors  that  can  be  specified  as  integral  phases  of  such  a  system. 

V.  The  Problem  of  the  Siimuliis- Error.  And  now  we  are 
prepared  to  examine  briefly  the  problem  of  the  stimulus-error 
and  how  that  problem  affects  the  general  inquiry  into  the  pos- 
sible agreement  between  psychologists.  Heartily  in  accord  are 
we  with  Boring  in  his  insistence  that  not  the  best  scientific 
results  can  be  obtained  by  studying  merely  the  response  and 
the  verbal  report,  for  there  is  more  than  these  involved  in  the 
situation.  Let  us  frankly  assert,  as  we  have  already  intimated, 
that  the  psychophysical  experiment  cannot  be  understood  and 
much  less  controlled  without  taking  into  consideration  all 
of  the  factors  (reaction  systems)  involved.  In  so  far  then  as  the 
problem  of  the  stimulus-error  means  that  we  must  not  overlook 
the  total  series  of  response  factors  we  must  recognize  the  pro^ 
blem  and  avoid  the  error. 

Let  the  reader  observe,  however,  that  to  agree  to  study  the 
middle  factors  in  a  reaction  pattern  does  not  at  all  supply  any 
new  element  or  support  for  a  structural  position,  since  as  a 
matter  of  fact  even  the  psychologist  of  capacity  (Cat tell)  never 
denied  the  existence  of  those  middle  terms.  For  Boring  tells 
us  that  the  psychologists  of  capacity  call  these  middle  factors, 
attention,  perception  and  judgment,  inscrutable  *  ^middle 
terms."  What  they  do  deny  is  that  these  factors  can  be  con- 
trolled and  measured. 

Boring,  in  his  study  of  the  psychophysical  experiment,  makes 
two  assumptions  which  he  believes  materially  support  a  struc- 
turalistic (datum)  psychology.  In  the  first  place,  he  assumes 
that  if  we  recognize  the  stimulus  error  and  avoid  it  we  thereby 
shall  prevent  ourselves  from  committing  the  psychophysical 
experiment  to  equivocal  results.  The  second  assumption  he 
makes  is  that  since  the  control  of  the  response  factors  or  the 
middle  terms  of  the  response  conditions  the  validity  of  the  ex- 
periment the  structural  hypothesis  is  thereby  established.  Now 
for  our  part  we  may  readily  and  cheerfully  admit  that  we  get 
different  results  from  the  experiment  depending  upon  whether 
the  observer  is  paying  attention  to  his  response  or  not,  as  Fried- 
lander's    experiments  on    weight-lifting  appear   definitely  to 
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indicate;  but  does  this  imply  anything  at  all  concerning  the 
mentalistic  character  of  the  middle  terms?  Moreover,  suppose 
that  it  be  established  that  in  some  cases  when  the  observer  pays 
attention  to  his  reactions  he  can  offer  more  consistent  and  more 
predictable  results,*  does  this  fact  alone  establish  that  the 
middle  terms  are  mentalistic? 

Furthermore,  as  we  have  already  written  in  a  previous  part 
of  the  paper  we  believe  most  emphatically  that  there  exists  a 
distinct  difference  between  the  perceptual  member  of  the  middle 
factors  and  both  the  preceding  attention  factor  and  the  final 
verbal  report.  This  difference  we  consider  to  be  in  large  part 
that  the  perceptual  reaction  system  is  much  less  overt  and 
consequently  more  capable  of  (firect  observation  by  the  acting 
person  than  by  anyone  else.  Again,  we  may  repeat  that  we  are 
convinced  that  the  perceptual  factor  of  the  middle  terms  is 
much  less  easy  to  control  than  are  the  other  middle  factors; 
but  in  neither  of  these  two  cases  can  we  agree  that  any  support  is 
found  for  a  mentalistic  point  of  view.  Nothing  in  these  two  facts 
lends  credence  to  the  interpretation  of  our  data  in  such  a  way 
as  to  separate  the  structural  psychologist  from  the  behavior- 
ist  or  from  the  capacity  psychologist. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  do  believe  that  any  suggestions 
concerning  the  possibility  of  controlling  the  middle  terms  in 
the  psychophysical  experiment  must  imply  that  they  are  some- 
thing other  than  mental  stuff  of  any  sort,  in  fact  reaction  S3rs- 
tems.  Much  confirmation  do  we  derive  for  this  belief  from  the 
fact  that  Boring  himself  does  not  appear  to  insist  upon  our 
ability  to  control  the  perceptual  factor  but  mainly  the  attention 
phase,  and  the  attention  factor  is  by  far  the  least  equivocal 
reaction  S3rstem  for  him;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  apparently  psy- 
chologically least  mental  in  his  estimation.  This  last  statement 
we  make  however  in  full  view  of  the  fact  that  Boring  apparently 
groups  all  the  middle  factors  as  mental  in  contrast  with  the 
verbal  report. 

What  kind  of  psychological  principle  do  we  commit  ourselves 
to,  we  might  ask  ourselves,  when  we  recognize  the  problem  of 
the  stimulus-error  and  attempt  to  avoid  it?  Why  simply  this, 
that  we  accept  the  scientific  fact  that  psychologists  deal  with 
different  kinds  of  data  from  those  of  ph3rsicists,  for  example. 
In  brief,  the  psychologist  is  interested  in  psychological  facts, 

*It  b  not  at  all  scientifically  established  whether  we  get  better  results 
from  attending  to  stimulus  rather  than  to  response  in  all  cases.  In  our  un- 
controlled observation  and  especially  in  gou  as  well  as  other  responses 
evidence  seems  rather  conclusively  to  favor  attention  to  stimulus. 
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to  wit,  the  reactions  called  out  by  stimuli,  that  is  the  activities 
of  the  observer  in  the  psychophysical  experiment.^** 

At  the  risk  of  digressing  from  the  main  trend  of  our  im- 
mediate exposition  we  must  suggest  that  to  consider  the  psy- 
chologist's data  as  responses  to  stimuli-objects,  irrespective 
of  how  we  regard  the  responses,  is  a  gain  toward  a  generally 
improved  situation  among  psychologists  and  a  step  toward 
agreement.  For  we  believe  that  the  older  mentalistic  view  that 
imtde  the  work  of  the  psychologist  consist  of  an  anal3rsb  of  the 
same  objects  from  another  angle  from  that  which  interested 
the  physicist  was  certainly  not  correct.  For  example,  Titchener 
believes  that  psychologists  study  the  same  objects  that  physi- 
cists study  "with  man  left  out;"  but  the  former  study  those 
things  "with  man  left  in."  The  difference  then  between  the  two 
scientists  it  tiums  out  amoimts  to  this,  in  the  view  of  the  struc- 
tural psychologist,  that  while  the  physicist  studies  the  same 
objects  as  electromagnetic  waves,  vibratory  motion  or  mole- 
cules, the  psychologist  studies  them  as  looks  and  tones  and 
feels,  that  is  as  sensations  and  feelings.'^  That  the  structuralist 
cannot  be  consistent  in  this  attitude  is  plain  when  he  adds 
to  the  sensations  as  psychological  data  feelings,  thoughts, 
emotions,  memories,  imagination  and  volition,^  for  clearly 
those  are  the  acts  of  persons.  Moreover,  the  structuralist  says 
that  "the  man  left  in"  reduces  to  the  nervous  system,  which 
makes  his  data  closely  connect  up,  if  not  identical,  with  re- 
actions. 

To  the  credit  of  the  structiuralist,  it  must  of  necessity  be  said 
that  by  making  sensations  and  physical  energy  aspects  of  the 
same  things  he  is  attempting  to  avoid  epistemological  problems, 

^' We  believe  that  at  this  juncture  we  get  some  light  upon  the  argument 
of  the  anti-objectiviBte.  to  the  effect  that  an  objective  psycholoipst  has  no 
right  to  assume  any  knowledge  upon  his  part  conoeminff  his  own  re- 
sponses. Because  the  objective  psychologist  assumes  that  he  requires  no 
idealistic  epistemology  in  his  work  he  is  supposed  to  cut  himself  off  from 
knowing  anything  about  himself.  The  objectivist  believes  that  when  he 
observes  his  own  reactions  the  knowing  event  is  precisely  as  natural  a 

Ehenomenon  as  when  he  responds  to  some  other  person's  reaction.  It  so 
appens  of  course  that  when  the  psychologist  e]q)eriments  upon  himself 
the  responses  that  he  observes  are  his  own  in  two  cases,  to  wit,  (i) 
the  reaction  made  when  he  offers  the  stimulus  and  (2)  the  reaction 
(his)  to  that  stimulus;  whereas  when  he  experiments  upon  someone  else 
he  is  interested  onl^  in  the  responses  of  the  otner  person.  The  other  person 
(observer)  would,  if  the  anti-objectivists  were  correct,  be  also  cut  off  from 
knowing  anything  of  his  own  behavior. 

^f.  Titchener,  A  Beginner's  Psychology,  191 5,  Sff. 
>>How  the  mentalist  can  hold  such  a  view  at  all  appears  in  our  opinion 
to  be  accounted  for  bv  the  fact  that  sensations  are  abstracted  from  the 
quidities  of  things  and  the  other  intellectual  processes  are  made  into  de- 
nvations  from  sensations.  Feelings  of  course  remain  outside  this  scheme 
and  possibly  this  is  the  reason  why  psychologists  have  so  strenuously  at- 
tempted to  make  them  into  qualities  or  aspects  of  sensation. 
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but  the  difficulties  he  thereby  creates  are  no  less  than  those 
he  overcomes.  For  he  makes  psychological  data  into  peculiar 
abstractions  as  far  as  sensations  are  concerned,  while  the  more 
complex  reactions  cannot  be  handled  at  all.  And  all  this  we 
believe  can  be  rigorously  avoided,  as  we  have  fully  reiterated, 
by  considering  psychological  data  as  responses  to  stimuli. 

We  come  now  to  an  extremelv  interesting  phase  of  the 
stimulus-error  discussion,  namely  the  problem  whether  in  fact 
the  avoidance  of  the  error  means  any  slighter  attention  given 
to  the  stimulus  even  when  one  greatly  increases  his  control 
over  his  own  reactions  to  the  stimuli  in  question.  Interest  at- 
taches to  this  point  because  we  insist  that  the  control  of  the  re- 
sponse involves  at  the  same  time  a  greater  control  over  the 
stimulus.  How  can  it  be  otherwise?  For  we  believe  most  firmlv 
that  the  psychological  fact  is  the  interaction  of  a  response  with 
a  stimulus. 

That  the  control  of  the  response  in  the  psychophysical  ex- 
periment is  at  the  same  time  a  control  of  the  stimulus,  or  at 
least  involves  prominently  the  stimulus,  is  evident  when  we 
consider  that  the  errors  in  the  experiment  are  not  so  much  due 
to  the  n^ect  of  the  reaction  as  they  are  to  the  fact  that  the 
observer  shifts  his  attention  from  his  action  to  the  stimulus  and 
back  again  to  his  action.  The  only  question  here  is  whether 
a  better  control  over  the  situation  could  be  obtained  by  paying 
attention  exclusively  to  the  reaction,  after  paying  attention  to 
and  perceiving  the  stimulus  of  coiu^.  In  answer  to  this  ques- 
tion we  are  not  ready  to  say  Yes,  but  we  are  thorougUy  con- 
vinced that  in  any  case  what  we  are  dealing  with  in  psychol- 
ogy is  a  reaction  to  a  specific  stimulus  and  possibly  we  must 
conclude  that  it  is  always  essential  for  both  stimulus  and  re- 
sponse to  be  synchronously  controlled. 

Assuredly  we  find  various  evidences  for  the  impossibility 
of  minimizing  the  importance  of  the  stimulus  in  the  psycho- 
physical experiment,  and  one  of  those  is  the  fact  that  because 
the  perceptual  factor  cannot  be  readily  controlled,  if  at  all, 
we  must,  when  the  problem  of  controlling  responses  is  in  ques- 
tion, place  our  emphasis  upon  the  attention  factor  and  the 
verbal  report.  Very  significant  is  this  fact  since  both  of  ther^e 
factors  are  very  definitely  related  to  the  stimuli  factors  of  the 
experiment.  Furthermore,  unless  we  keep  the  stimulus  under 
control  as  well  as  the  reaction  factors  we  cannot  achieve  any 
capacity  to  predict  what  responses  will  be  made  to  stimuli.  That 
this  prediction  must  always  continue  to  be  very  imperfect  is 
due  no  doubt  to  an  inability  to  control  the  perceptual  process. 

With  the  structuralist  we  believe  we  share  this  idea  of  the 
importance  of  the  stimuli  factors  in  psychoph3r8ical  experi- 
ments, for  Boring's  insistence  upon  the  control  of  the  attention 
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factor  may  be  definitely  interpreted  to  stress  this  point.  Also 
we  find  Boring's  attitude  favorable  to  our  view  in  his  beUef 
that  the  control  of  the  psychophysical  experiment  can  be 
achieved  by  means  of  a  criterion.  For  a  criterion  cannot  be 
thought  of  as  operating  exclusively  with  a  perceptual  pattern 
but  only  in  conjunction  with  the  stimulus. 

Let  us  notice  that  when  we  plan  to  control  our  responses 
to  stimuli  what  we  can  do  is  to  compare  our  own  report, 
based  upon  our  present  judgment  concerning  what  we  have 
perceived  with  respect  to  the  stimulus,  with  what  we  have 
judged  a  minute  ago.  But  certainly  it  seems  clear  that  we 
cannot  control  the  kind  of  perceptual  response  we  should  make 
to  any  particular  stimulus.  Our  control  is  bound  to  connect 
itself  with  more  overt  factors  in  the  behavior  segment  than  the 
perceptual  reaction.  Let  us  repeat,  then,  that  what  we  do 
while  paying  attention  to  the  response  rather  than  to  the  stimu- 
lus consists  of  more  carefully  controlling  our  report  with  re- 
spect to  the  stimulus.  Notice  that  we  do  not  in  any  sense  give 
up  the  stimulus,  nor  attach  ourselves  exclusively  to  the  re- 
sponse, for  the  response  doesnH  mean  anything  without  the 
stimulus.  The  condition  might  be  entirely  different,  however, 
if  we  could  assume  that  there  is  in  us  some  quality  which  can 
be  seen  or  otherwise  known;  in  such  a  case  we  might  consider 
that  we  could  study  it.  But  this  assumption  in  our  opinion 
could  only  rest  upon  an  interpretation  added  to  our  observa- 
tion in  order  to  support  a  structuralistic  position. 

And  now  we  hasten  to  add  that  nothing  that  we  have 
written  implies  our  rejection  of  the  hypothesis  that  a  verbal 
report  follows  a  judgment  response  and  that  the  judgment  is 
based  upon  a  perceptual  response.  What  we  do  insist  upon  is 
that  each  factor  constitutes  a  reaction  system,  a  positive  re- 
sponse of  the  person,  and  that  all  the  response  factors  together 
make  up  a  single  reaction  pattern  to  the  specific  stimulus  in 
question  with  its  experimental  setting.  To  attempt  to  control 
the  psychophysical  experiment  by  attending  to  both  stimulus 
and  response  results,  in  our  opinion,  in  a  closer  connection 
between  the  perceptual  factor  and  the  stimulus. 

VL  The  Data  of  Psychology,  We  believe  that  the  com- 
parative analysis  that  we  have  made  of  the  descriptions  of  the 
psychophysical  experiment  forces  us  to  recognize  that  the 
data  of  psychology  cannot  be  thought  of  as  being  anything  else 
but  actual  responses  of  a  person  to  specific  stimuli.  Any  other 
way  of  describing  the  situation  cannot  be  said  to  be  an  analysis 
of  the  facts  in  the  case.  Surely  the  employment  of  such  terms 
as  mental,  physical  or  bodily,  when  intended  as  descriptive 
names,  constitutes  interpretations  based  upon  some  kind  of 
assumption  or  set  of  assumptions.   These  assumptions  we  may 
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further  say  are  not  based  upon  observable  facts  whether  found 
in  this  experimental  situation  or  elsewhere.  Rather,  ^ey  are 
derived  from  some  prepsychological  or  perhaps  even  pre- 
scientific  domain  of  human  thought. 

Our  analysis  of  the  psychoph3rsical  experiment,  which  be 
it  remembered  we  take  to  be  in  principle  typical  of  psychological 
phenomena,  has  yielded,  in  our  opinion,  other  results  which 
locate  the  actual  facts  in  the  case  and  provide  a  basis  for  the 
agreement  of  psychologists.  One  of  these  results  is  that  we  may 
consider  the  psychological  reaction  to  be  made  up  of  com- 
paratively simpler  imit  reactions  or  that  a  large  behavior  or 
response  pattern  can  be  analyzed  into  smaller  imit  reactions. 

Another  fact  concerning  the  data  of  psychology  which  we 
may  accept  as  an  actual  product  of  our  analysis  is  that  some  of 
the  imit  reactions  in  the  psychophysical  experiment  are  pri- 
marily overt  responses  while  some  are  mainly  implicit.  In  the 
latter  instance  the  facts  are  in  part  not  entirely  observable  and 
consequently  involve  some  assumption.  But  here  again  the 
interpretation  is  we  believe  absolutely  derived  from  the  ob- 
served data  and  is  essential,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  sup- 
plementary. 

In  support  of  our  contention  that  the  data  of  psychology 
are  in  fact  complex  responses  of  organisms  to  things  and  not 
mental  states  or  aspects  of  things,  we  may  adduce  the  fact 
that  in  spite  of  psychologists'  contrary  theories  their  practice 
has  always  been  based  upon  a  reaction  hypothesis.  Take  any 
book  written  by  a  professed  structuralist  and  what  do  we  find? 
There  is  not  a  single  psychological  activity  which  is  described 
other  than  as  a  response  to  a  stimulating  condition.  This  is 
certainly  true,  is  it  not,  of  the  simpler  facts  treated  under  the 
heading  of  reaction  time?  And  when  we  come  to  sensations 
are  not  these  always  presumed  to  be  abstractions  from  the  ad- 
justments of  organisms,  abstractions  consisting  of  the  dif- 
ferential factors  removed  from  the  rest  of  the  adjustment 
action?  This  we  assume  is  what  is  meant  in  part  by  psychol- 
ogists who  consider  sensations  as  merely  abstractions  from  pei^ 
ceptual  acts,  or  when  they  consider  sensations  as  correlates 
of  receptor  and  neural  functions.  Moreover,  unless  the  struc- 
turalist considers  sensations  to  be  phases  of  reactions  would  he 
not  be  inevitably  and  hopelessly  committed  to  stimuli-errors? 
We  come,  then,  to  the  conclusion  that  the  interpretation  of 
psychological  data  as  anything  other  than  responses  to  stimuli 
is  the  result  of  an  influence  extraneous  to  psychological  analyses 
and  in  fact  is  the  outcome  of  peculiar  philosophic  preconcep- 
tions. It  is  hwdly  too  much  to  say  that  the  entire  psycho- 
physical problem  with  the  bitter  battle  it  entailed  concerning 
the  quantification  of  mind  was  due  to  a  preinterpretation  of  the 
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facts  prior  to  a  fair  study  of  them.  What  makes  the  situation 
more  difficult  than  it  otherwise  would  be  is  that  philosophic 
preconceptions  are  not  knowingly  accepted  but  merely  taken 
over  with  the  rest  of  the  cultural  traditions  of  the  time.  This 
condition  prevails  to  a  certain  extent  today  and  was  the  dom- 
inant circimistance  in  the  earlier  days  of  scientific  psychology." 

Does  not  the  very  term  psychoph3rsics  stand  as  a  symbol 
that  the  work  and  method  of  scientific  psychology  was  pre- 
judiced at  the  outset?  And  was  it  not  this  prejudice  that  was 
responsible  for  the  unending  strife  concerning  the  stimulus- 
error  and  whether  what  was  assumed  to  be  the  psychological 
datum  could  be  measured? 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  reaction  hypothesis  it  is  almost 
tragic  how  the  various  students  of  the  psychophysical  experi- 
ment have  misinterpreted  the  more  implicit  elements  of  the 
reaction  system  of  the  psychophysical  reaction  and  thus  pre- 
cipitated the  controversies  as  to  what  was  measured  or  whether 
what  they  wanted  to  measure  could  be  measured.  And  so  as 
to  the  identity  of  the  datum;  it  was  either  made  into  something 
that  manifested  itself  in  action  (verbal  report,  Fechner)  or  it 
was  presumed  to  be  a  parallel  or  manifestation  of  nervous 
action  (G.  E.  Muller),  or  again  the  datimi  was  transformed  into 
a  judgment  (is  this  not  true  of  most  psychophjrsicists?).  In 
every  case  we  believe  the  actual  thing  studied,  namely,  some 
part  or  the  whole  of  the  reaction  to  a  stimulus,  was  interpreted 
to  be  something  other  than  it  actually  is  instead  of  being 
described  as  an  existing  fact.  And  most  imfortunate  it  is  that 
scientific  or  experimental  psychology  still  carries  with  it  the 
evil  effects  of  not  having  been  begun  as  a  critical  investigation 
of  concrete  facts. 

VIL  How  Metaphysics  Influenced  Psychological  Inter- 
pretations. Most  clearly  can  we  see  the  modus  operandi  of 
the  philosophical  background  in  experimental  psychology  when 
we  look  back  upon  the  early  development  of  the  psychophysical 
experiment  and  scientific  psychology  in  general.  Now  wlutt  do 
we  find?  At  the  beginning  of  the  development  of  scientific 
psychology,  when  "p8ychoph3rsic8"  as  a  technical  scientific 
term  was  developed,  the  primary  philosophical  interests  of 
Europe  were  still  concerned  very  definitely  with  the  episte- 
mological  problem  how  the  process  of  knowing  can  mediate 

^*We  wish  to  eschew  absolutely  the  implication  that  we  believe  that 
the  mistakes  in  early  psychological  work,  if  such  we  admit,  could  have 
been  prevented,  or  that  some  individual  or  group  of  individuals  is  re* 
sponsible  for  whatever  difficulties  one  admits  to  be  present  in  the  early 
experimental  work.  On  the  contrary,  we  believe  that  the  conditions  at- 
tending Fechner's  work  made  that  work  historically  inevitable.  But  our 
whole  point  is,  must  we  forever  burden  psychological  science  with  errors 
that  crept  into  it  in  its  infancy? 
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between  a  known  material  object  and  its  psychic  correlate,  and 
the  question  how  the  knowing  process  can  reproduce  in  con- 
sciousness what  is  apparently  a  totally  different  form  of  thing. 
Tins  interest,  of  course,  arises  from  the  theologico-metaphysical 
background  which  impUes  a  diremption  between  spirit  and 
matter,  mind  and  body,  and  the  mental  and  the  physical. 
It  was  in  the  interest  of  this  metaphysical  problem  and  not  in 
order  to  investigate  a  definite  psychological  problem  of  re- 
sponse or  adaptation  to  a  stimulus  that  Fechner  undertook  his 
work  on  the  psychophysical  problem. 

In  point  of  fact,  Fechner  entered  upon  his  activities  with 
regard  to  the  psychophysical  problem  in  an  endeavor  to  es- 
tablish definitely  the  identity  of  mind  and  matter  (by  the  em- 
ployment of  the  Herbartian  suggestions  of  mathematical  ex- 
pression and  his  threshold  mechanics)  and  not  to  investigate  any 
psychological  problem.^^  As  a  result  his  work  was  the  target 
for  a  host  of  criticisms  which  could  only  be  effective  because 
Fechner  sought  to  establish  his  religious  or  metaphysical  theory 
by  the  utilization  of  physiological  data.  In  other  words,  we 
might  say  that  Feclmer  through  his  metaphysical  interest 
prevented  a  more  definite  and  more  scientific  interpretation 
of  the  sensory  psychological  data  available  and  a  more  sub- 
stantial research  for  more  data. 

But  if  the  scientists  who  came  after  Fechner  were  more 
interested  in  the  psychological  facts  than  in  the  establishment 
of  a  metaphysical  theory,  their  work  stiU  suffered  from  much 
the  same  philosophical  bias.  Though  psychologists  undertook 
to  study  assiduously  the  facts  of  association,  memory  and 
perception  they  did  so  with  the  assiunption  that  they  were 
bringing  together  the  psychical  and  the  physical.  Bbq)erimental 
psychology,  especially,  consisted  of  bringing  together  physiologi- 
cal data  with  facts  of  knowing,  feeling  and  willing  which  are 
in  some  sense  different  from  the  former.  What  was  the  result? 
In  the  case  of  Wundt's  psychology  (to  mention  one  example 
which  has  had  far-reaching  effect  upon  current  p^chological 
thinking)  the  metaphysical  influence  was  responsible  for  the 
misgui(Ung  of  a  voluntaristic  point  of  view,  which  originally 
promised  to  study  psychological  phenomena  as  derived  from  a 
biological  matrix,  that  is,  from  observable  facts,  into  a  hopeless 
intellectuaUstic  abstractionism  which  Wundt  himself  deplored 
in  Herlmrt  and  his  predecessors.^^ 

To  our  way  of  thinking  the  whole  gamut  of  evil  results 
brought  on  by  the  metaphysical  influence  upon  psychology 

>^Say8  Wundt,  in  his  address  on  Fechner  (Qustav  Theodor  Fechner, 
100 1,  84):  "Das  game  Interesse  Fechners  jEeh6rt  eben  nicht  der  Psy- 
cnologie  ids  solcher  an.  sondem  diese  ist  f tlr  mn  nur  ein  BestandtheH  der 
Natur-und  RdUgionspniloeophie,"  eto. 

K)f.  Wundt-Titchener,  Principles  of  Physiological  Fvythoiogy,  25ff. 
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is  that  psychologists  can  still  think  of  themselves  as  dealing 
with  epiphenomenaJ*  And  just  here  can  we  find  one  of  the 
most  serious  evils  of  attempting  to  interpret  psychological  facts 
in  metaph3rsical  terms.  Since  there  can  be  no  possible  relation- 
ship between  the  observed  facts  and  the  interpretations,  the 
facts  are  not  interpreted  at  all  and  thus  are  blindly  handled 
or  else  they  are  misinterpreted  and  in  consequence  are  far  re- 
moved from  any  progressive  scientific  development. 

is  it  too  much  to  believe  that  it  psychologists  had  started  out 
from  the  beginning  of  their  science  with  the  study  of  the  psy- 
chophysical experiment  or  the  reaction  time  experiment  as  an 
existing  fact  they  never  would  have  made  the  division  between 
mentaUsm  and  behaviorism  or  between  mind  and  body?  In 
our  opinion  this  particular  division  is  a  cultural  heritage  from  a 
definitely  prenacientific  period  of  intellectual  development; 
possibly  it  is  merely  a  theological  conception.  The  writer 
would  suggest  that  in  the  present  stage  of  scientific  attainment 
we  need  have  no  such  duaUstic  or  monistic  conceptions  as  the 
mental-physical  dichotomy  seems  to  indicate.  Emphatically 
we  may  suggest  again  that  to  reject  all  philosophical  precon- 
ceptions means  that  not  only  shall  we  not  lose  thereby  the 
distinction  between  psychological  and  non-psychological  facts 
but  on  the  contrary  we  shall  achieve  a  much  more  sen&ible 
form  of  distinction. 

The  untoward  influence  of  metaphysics  upon  psychology 
has  really  been  twofold,  the  first  of  which,  to  wit  that  the  datum 
of  psychology  comes  to  be  considered  in  theory  at  least  not 
as  a  reaction  to  a  stimulus,  we  have  already  studied.  Now  the 
second  deplorable  effect  of  spiritualistic  philosophy  upon  psy- 
chology has  been  such  that,  even  where  the  psychological  fact 
is  either  in  theory  or  practice  considered  as  a  reaction  to  a 
stimulus,  the  reaction  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  concrete  reaction 
or  adaptation  of  the  natural  organism,  but  it  must  be  inter- 
preted as  a  mental  or  spiritual  thing  or  process  (epiphenome- 
non).  We  may  turn  now  to  an  examination  of  the  second  of 
these  misinterpretations  of  psychological  data,  which  compels 
us  to  interpret  them  as  anything  but  complex  organismic  re- 
sponses to  stimuli. 

And  first  we  might  consider  the  peculiarly  intimate  char- 
acter of  hxunan  psychological  phenomena.  Every  psychological 
reaction  is  in  a  definite  sense  a  very  particular  kind  of  event; 
it  is  the  action  of  a  human  individual,  a  person  with  a  unique 
value  of  his  own.  This  fact  is  recognized  in  one  of  the  cardinal 
attitudes  in  psychology,  namely,  that  the  fact  of  individual 
differences  in  the  cornerstone  of  the  science  of  psychology. 

*«Cf-  Washburn,  Introspection  as  an  Objective  Method,  Psych.  Review j 
29,  1922,  89ff. 
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Moreover,  we  may  well  grant  that  much  as  we  may  know  oon- 
erning  the  response  of  another  person  to  a  stimulus,  that  action 
is  in  a  unique  sense  bound  up  witii  that  person  and  his  past  ex- 
perience. But  yet  this  fact  does  not  in  any  sense  support  a 
mentalistic  interpretation;  in  fact  we  believe  it  even  argues 
for  an  objectivistic  interpretation. 

Does  the  intimacy  of  an  act  make  it  anjihing  other  than  a 
natural  phencmienon?  To  answer  this  questicm  we  must  first 
ask  what  we  mean  by  intimacy.  Do  we  imfAj  anjrthing  more 
than  that  in  a  given  time  and  place  scHne  specified  event  has 
happened  to  some  particular  individual?  Now  unless  we  es- 
pedidly  desire  to  give  our  data  a  particular  interi»etative  color- 
ing we  cannot  overlook  the  fact  which  the  events  themselves 
present  us  with,  namely,  that  if  the  event  happened  to  a  stone 
or  any  other  physical  object  the  event  would  be  no  less  a 
unique  occurrence  of  a  natural  fact.  As  a  detail  of  scientific 
methodology  the  more  accurately  one  can  determine  the  spatial 
or  temporal  setting  ot  an  event  the  more  elements  one  has  to 
add  to  an  objective  study  oi  the  i^iemHnemm  no  matter  what 
particular  schI;  it  may  happen  to  be. 

A  second  characteristic  of  psychological  facts  iidiich  probably 
lends  i^ausibility  to  the  mentab'stic  interpretati<m  ot  psycho- 
logical data  is  their  fleeting  character.  Because  psyd^logical 
fact«  are  intermittent  processes  ot  brief  duration  and  not  sub- 
ject to  reappearance  tliuey  are  considered  as  different  from  other 
natural  events;  they  are  considered  as  psychic  and  not  physical. 
That  psychological  facts  are  fleeting  actions,  that  is  again  to 
say  unique  events,  cannot  be  denied,  but  that  this  fact  involves 
any  sort  of  different  situation  than  any  other  natural  fact  is 
preposterous  to  believe.  Is  it  possible  to  revive  any  event,  let 
us  say  the  particular  chemical  reaction  which  I  have  just  per^ 
formed?  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  some  kinds  of  facts  are  so 
comparatively  simple  that  we  may,  for  practical  purposes,  say 
the  securing  of  measurements,  consider  them  as  the  same,  al- 
though they  are  different  events.  But  is  this  circumstance  any 
different  in  the  field  of  psychology  from  what  it  is  in  that  of  tl:^ 
other  sciences?  That  even  the  simple  physical  facts  are  never 
the  same  and  cannot  be  exactly  repeated  we  learn  from  the 
pervasive  and  necessitous  employment  of  the  statistical  method 
in  the  physical  sciences. 

Agwi  the  striking  fact  that  some  of  the  data  of  the  phjnsical 
sciences  involve  reversible  processes  may  have  strengthened 
the  philosophical  influence  upon  psychology.  Qotne  dbemical 
reactions  for  instance  are  almost  reversible,  that  is  to  say,  such 
similarity  is  found  in  the  things  transformed  or  retransformed 
that  tl^  sameevent  may  besaid  tooccur.  An  examination  of 
this  case  impresses  us  with  the  fact  that  even  if  the  measure- 
ments made  give  us  the  same  results  without  averaging,  which 
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of  course  is  hardly  the  case,  we  could  not  consider  these  as  re- 
petitions of  the  same  event  without  abstracting  from  the  tem- 
poral variable.  Furthermore,  is  there  so  much  difference  after 
all  between  the  reversible  chemical  action  and  some  forms  of 
pisychological  phenomena?  Certainly  any  language  or  learning 
situation  shows  a  reversible  reaction  and  a  repetitive  one. 

Possibly  by  far  the  most  potent  source  of  mentdistic  in- 
terpretation can  be  traced  to  the  facts  of  self-observation  or 
introspection.  By  this  we  mean  that  in  human  reactions  there 
are  certain  ones  which  cannot  be  observed  by  anyone  but  the 
acting  individual.  Let  us  take  a  concrete  case,  firom  my  win- 
dow I  see  some  person  come  out  of  the  next  building,  walk 
about  a  hundred  paces  to  the  right,  then  turn  around  and  walk 
back  into  the  building.  Soon  the  individual  reappears  with 
several  volumes  under  his  arm.  We  may  be  fairly  certain  that 
what  we  have  here  is  a  memory  reaction.  Apparently  the  person 
f oi^got  to  take  the  books  he  planned  to  take  when  he  firat  left 
the  building.  Of  course  it  is  barely  possible  that  this  is  not  a 
memory  act,  since  it  might  be  true  that  the  person  did  not  go 
back  for  the  books  but  for  some  other  purpose.  Seeing  them, 
however,  he  decided  to  take  them  home.  But  at  any  rate,  and 
this  is  the  important  point,  the  fact  that  this  action  may  from 
the  standpoint  of  the  observer  fall  under  two  different  classes, 
and  for  the  reason  that  the  observer  cannot  tell  what  the  stim- 
ulus is,  indicates  the  dependence  of  the  description  upon  the 
reacting  person. 

Just  what  is  the  adequate  stimulus  in  many  cases  the  on- 
looker cannot  know,  even  when  he  is  sure  what  sort  of  re- 
action situation  is  being  worked  out.  Suppose  we  put  our  il- 
lustrative individual  under  controlled  conditions  so  that  we 
may  know  he  is  performing  a  memorial  reaction.  Now  in  the 
case  we  have  chosen,  what  is  the  stimulus  that  evokes  the 
memorial  reaction?  It  is  possible  that  the  person  is  performing 
the  memorial  response  because  he  was  stimtdated  by  some  books 
carried  by  another  person.  These  books  may  serve  as  a  sub- 
stitute stimulus  for  some  books  he  wishes  to  carry  home,  which 
books  constitute  the  adjustment  stimulus.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  may  be  that  this  individual  was  stimulated  by  looking  at  a 
tree.  The  tree  may  operate  as  a  substitute  stimulus  because  one 
of  the  forgotten  books  contains  some  information  on  trees 
which  the  individual  is  interested  in.  Thoroughly  to  understand 
the  behavior  situation  it  seems  necessary  to  know  what  the  stim- 
ulus is  in  this  case,  and  yet  we  cannot  normally  have  that 
information.  Again,  in  some  cases  the  stimulus  cannot  be 
known  to  any  one  but  the  reacting  person.  This  necessity  of 
knowing  what  is  the  stimulus,  let  it  be  observed,  exists  only 
for  us  who  wish  to  describe  and  understand  the  reaction  and 
not  in  order  that  it  be  possible  for  the  reaction  to  occur.    It  is 
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of  ooune  probable  that  wfaik  the  memory  reactaon  cannot  oc- 
cur without  the  substitute  stimnhia,  the  reacting  person  himadf 
may  not  know  what  it  is;  it  nindy  occurs  to  him,  so  far  as  he 
can  tdl,  that  he  must  return  for  the  books. 

What  is  true  of  the  ontooker's  knowledge  of  the  stimuhis 
phase  of  our  ilhistrative  bdiavior  is  always  true  perhaps  cod- 
cerning  scHne  phase  of  the  reaction.  But  we  quertionidiether 
it  is  anjrthing  but  a  metaphysical  presupposition  which  an.  this 
account  takes  the  meuMHial  act  out  of  the  domain  of  natural 
phenomena.  F<m-  how  many  factors  in  the  events  which  ex- 
dusivdy  invcdve  purely  chemical  and  physical  bdiavior  are 
we  alwajTs  igmxant  of? 

And  is  not  precisely  this  the  function  of  the  scientist,  namdy, 
to  discover  as  many  of  these  conditioning  factors  as  he  can  in 
any  kind  of  evoit,  in  order  to  give  definiteness  and  authm- 
tidty  to  his  observations  and  subsequent  intopretations? 
Hie  mere  fact  that  we  do  not  know  what  are  all  the  oonditicMis 
in  this  person's  action  certainly  doesn't  transform  it  into  any- 
thing other  than  an  objective  event.  This  fact  is  obvious  if  we 
ccHisider  that  the  same  situation  prevails  with  respect  to  man's 
digestive  conditions.  Is  it  any  leas  a  purely  objective  fact  that 
man  digests  food  and  a  particular  kind  of  food,  if  cxily  the  di- 
gesting person  knows  how  and  ifhexk  this  particular  event  is 
happening?^' 

But  we  have  yet  to  face  the  problem  of  the  cognitional 
uniqueness  of  human  reactions.  Tlttt  is  to  say,  a  very  distinct 
difference  may  be  observed  betweoi  what  we  call  physical  or 
natural  events  and  what  we  tenn  psychological  facts  in  that 
the  latter  involve  a  knowing  demoit.  Not  only  does  the  poscm 
react  to  a  stimulus,  but  he  may  know  he  is  doing  so. 

In  the  first  place,  the  question  arises  irfieth^  the  fact  of 
knowing  is  a  miik  <rf  differnice  between  psychology  and  other 
kinds  cl  facts,  because,  as  we  have  just  indicated,  many  fea- 
tures of  the  individual's  response  may  be  unknown  to  himadf , 
and  this  refers  not  m»dy  to  the  stimulus  side  of  the  factors 
but  to  the  response  side  also.  Here  we  need  only  refer  to  the 
occurrence  of  reflexes  and  a  host  of  responses  popularly  called 
subconscious  and  uncoiBcioQs.  As  a  matto-  of  fact,  thai,  the 
knowing  of  the  action  by  the  person  who  pof oims  it  is  not  an 

[itial  factor  in  the  event;    and  thn^rfore  a  psychological 


'^AIOkn^  Waabbuni  {he.  dL)  mmuuiui  that  Iwr  ^mmtkm  of  iatio- 
taoa  «mpoit<  aa  gpJpbepomcfMJrwn,  the  objectrnai  esaaot  be  mn^jbt 
iNrt  caeomged  bj  it^  since  ev»  a  profcMtd  gUurtiumMrt  f  nw  noUiing 
*      iatraapectioQ  Uian  objective  descrmCioa.    WaakbiiEa's  cnq)he> 
I  turns  oat  to  be;  then,  a  mMter  of  sibitimnr  fUumuf,  onsed 
upon  onrij  training.  We  HWi,  Mwever,  km  upon 
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event  from  this  standpoint  cannot  be  interpreted  as  a  mental 
thing  different  from  what  is  called  a  physical  thing  when  that 
term  is  synonomous  with  a  natural  event. 

But  then  we  do  have,  of  course,  responses  in  which  knowing 
is  an  essential  factor,  and  our  inquiry  may  be  directed  toward 
the  question  whether  knowing  itself  as  a  fact  is  mentalistic 
in  the  sense  of  a  non-naturalistic  phenomenon.  Before  asserting 
our  disbelief  in  this  proposition  let  us  ask  whether  we  can 
get  some  light  on  this  problem  by  inquiring  why  knowing  is 
presumed  to  be  mentalistic.  This  inquiry  is  stimulated  by  the 
fact  that  there  appears  an  obvious  difference  between  the  act 
of  picking  up  an  object,  say,  and  the  act  of  intending  or  desiring 
to  pick  it  up.  Here  again  we  must  ask  why  the  apparently  "in- 
ternar*  implicit  act  is  different  in  principle  from  any  other 
kind  of  action.  We  are  firmly  convinced  that  the  knowing  or 
internal  act  is  distinctly  a  response  to  a  stimulus  just  as  the 
picking  up  response,  and  moreover,  a  response  to  the  same 
stimulus.  Now  the  difference  between  them  is  that  one  we 
look  upon  as  precurrent  while  we  consider  the  other  to  be  a 
final  response. 

The  hiddenness  of  an  act  should  be  no  inducement  to  think 
of  it  as  a  mental  thing  because  certainly  nothing  could  be  more 
hidden  from  observation  than  the  act  of  digestion.  Obviously, 
we  can  know  both  events,  at  least  in  some  cases,  by  particular 
means  of  experimentation.  There  yet  remains  the  fact  that  the 
knowing  is  the  action  of  the  same  individual  who  performs  the 
final  act.  This  point  does  not  add  anything  more  novel  to  the 
situation  than  the  points  we  have  already  discussed.  Our  point 
is  that  all  of  the  acts  of  the  person,  the  knowing  and  the  final 
overt  (motor)  responses,  are  purely  definite  natural  events 
that  happen  to  that  particular  individual. 

VIIL  How  the  Data  of  Psychology  compare  mth  the  Data 
of  the  Physical  Sciences.  Remains  yet  the  question,  if  the  data 
of  psychology  are  considered  to  be  natural  facts  in  principle 
like  the  data  of  the  other  sciences,  wherein  then  lies  their  spe- 
cific differentiation  from  the  latter?  So  far  as  scientific  in- 
vestigations are  concerned  we  may  say  that  all  scientists  are 
interested  in  particular  kinds  of  natural  objects  or  things  and 
the  way  they  behave.  For  our  present  purposes**  we  might 
classify  scientific  facts  into  three  general  types,  namely,  physi- 

^^Our  present  purposes  are  such  that  we  neglect  the  fundamental 
principle  that  there  are  as  many  kinds  of  scientific  facts  as  there  are  scien- 
tific interests  and  information. 
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cal,^'  biological  and  psychological.  The  physicist  studies  actions 
of  physical  things  (leaves,  stones,  dynamos,  light,  etc.)  and  the 
actions  of  these  things  he  finds  he  can  sum  up  under  various 
laws,  the  Newtonian  laws  in  mechanics  for  example. 

The  biologist  studies  actions  of  things  (organisms)  which 
have  different  qualities  from  the  objects  which  occupy  the  at- 
tention of  the  physicist.  Biological  things  behave  on  the  basis 
of  stored  up  energy  (action),  facts  which  may  be  symbolized  by 
the  terms  metabolism,  irritability,  etc. 

Psychologists  likewise  study  a  type  of  natural  thing,  namely 
some  person  or  animal."^  What  is  of  interest  is  that  the  psy- 
chologist studies  behavior  which  differs  in  various  definite  wajrs 
from  the  behavior  classed  under  the  two  preceding  types. 

For  practical  purposes  we  may  attempt  to  sum  up  the  es- 
sential psychological  character  of  behavior  under  the  six  fol- 
lowing headings,  each  involving  a  different  relation  or  inter- 
action of  a  stimulus  and  response:  (i)  variability  of  reaction, 
(2)  differentiation  of  reaction,  (3)  modifiability  of  reaction, 
(4)  integration  of  responses,  (5)  delay  of  reaction,  (6)  inhibition 
of  reaction. 

(i)  Variability  of  Reaction.  When  a  psychological  organ- 
ism comes  into  the  range  of  stimulation  by  an  object,  the  re- 
lation or  interaction  between  the  two  continues  to  a  definite 
conclusion,  frequently  with  a  great  variety  of  movements  upon 
the  part  of  the  organism  imtil  one  of  several  things  happens. 
That  is  to  say,  until  the  organism  (a)  changes  its  relation  with 
respect  to  the  stimulus;  (6)  produces  some  effect  upon  it;  or 
(c)  the  stimulus  disappears  or  becomes  invisible;  or  (d)  the 
animal  is  fatigued  or  exhausted.  The  number  and  intenisty  of 
these  variations  are  determined  of  course  by  the  specific  details 
of  the  situation.  (2)  Differentiation  of  reactions.  At  the  basis 
of  the  variabilty  of  behavior  as  well  as  of  some  other  marked 
action  characteristics  is  the  process  of  differential  reaction. 
In  a  general  sense,  we  may  say  that  different  specific  objects 
and  persons  or  qualities  of  them  produce  different  effects  upon 
the  organism,  which  in  turn  exhibits  a  differentiative  sensi- 
tivity toward  those  objects  and  qualities.  (3)  ModifiabUity 
of  reactions.    In  general  the  characteristic  of  modifiability  of 

^*Here  we  must  make  sure  that  our  language  does  not  betray  us  into  a 
nest  of  difficulties.  The  term  'physical'  is  iiere  used  in  a  technical  sense 
as  the  domain  of  the  physicist.  When  the  term  'physical'  is  taken  to  mean 
natural  as  over  against  the  metaphysical  world  of  epiphenomena  psychol- 
ogy, of  course,  constitutes  a  branch  of  the  physical  sciences.  If  the  writer 
ma^  offer  his  personal  opinion  the  world  of  epiphenomena  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  verbal  constructions. 

*>From  a  ps^cholo^cal  standpoint  the  thing  studied  ma^  be  con- 
sidered as  primarily  a  series  of  reaction  S3rstems  to  specific  stimuh. 
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response  pennits  the  organism  to  profit  by  its  previous  con- 
tacts with  those  objects  and  in  consequence  idlows  the  individual 
to  develop  a  growing  power  over  lus  surroundings.  Thus  we 
might  say  that  the  modifiability  of  behavior  is  a  genuinely 
acquisitive  process;  the  child,  for  example,  who  mcxiifies  hia 
original  hand-extension  reaction  to  the  candle  flame  acquires 
a  withdrawal  response  or  in  other  words  learns  to  withdraw 
or  not  to  extend  his  hand  into  the  flame.  We  may  think  then 
of  the  characteristic  of  modifiability  as  a  discrimination  of 
stimuli,  discrimination  conditioned  by  previous  reactions  to 
those  stimuli  and  also  by  present  variation  in  the  environmental 
settings  of  those  stimuU  objects.  (4)  Integration  of  Responses. 
Not  only  does  an  oi^ganism  perform  differential  reactions  to 
objects  and  modify  those  reactions  but  it  also  summates  these 
responses.  The  psychological  organism  develops  complex  re- 
sponse systems  which  can  be  definitely  observed  to  be  com- 
binations of  simple  reactions.  As  an  example  of  this  integration 
we  might  consider  the  development  of  speech.  At  first  the  in- 
fant learns  to  make  single  verbal  responses  to  objects.  Later 
the  single  word  responses  become  integrated  into  sentences 
or  comprehensive  language  reactions.  (5)  Delay  of  Reactions. 
This  is  brought  about  in  two  wa3rs:  first,  the  stimulus  excites 
a  reaction  system  or  series  of  reaction  systems  which  function 
incipiently  until  such  a  time  as  an  overt  response  can  be  per- 
formed. Let  us  observe  at  once  that  the  incipient  acts  may  be 
overt  responses  in  the  sense  that  some  direct  action  is  per- 
formed upon  the  stimulus-object,  but  the  final  overt  act  is  the 
significant  one.  Thus,  in  the  case  of  a  delayed  reaction  of  an 
elementary  sort,  some  overt  act  in  the  form  of  a  posture,  or 
bodily  set  or  orientation,  will  serve  to  fill  in  the  gap  between 
the  stimulation  and  the  final  response.  Or  secondly,  some  object 
other  than  the  original  stimulus  but  which  substitutes  for  it 
can  at  some  later  time  excite  the  person  to  respond  to  the  orig- 
inal object.  In  the  first  case,  the  various  positive  attitudes  of 
the  organism  may  serve  as  preliminary  reactions  to  the  final 
act;  they  are  then  called  preciurent  responses.  In  the  second 
case,  there  is  an  actual  discontinuity  in  the  behavior  of  the  or- 
ganism. Both  of  these  forms  of  delayed  reactions  constitute 
phases  of  memory  behavior,  the  latter  of  which  is  of  course  the 
more  complex  and  the  more  serviceable  to  the  organism  which 
is  able  to  react  in  that  way.  (6)  Inhibition  of  Reaction.  Another 
characteristic  of  psychological  action  is  the  inhibitory  process. 
Let  it  be  carefully  noted  here  that  by  inhibition  we  do  not  mean 
non-action  but  merely  preferential  reaction.  That  is,  there  is  a 
differential  and  preferential  operation  of  the  various  reaction 
systems  which  the  organism  has  acquired.  For  various  reasons 
some  stimuli  may  become  prepotent  over  others,  as  in  the  case 
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of  a  more  favorable  setting  which  they  may  have,  or  because 
they  have  just  operated  upon  the  organism  which  is  now  es- 
pecially sensitive  to  them. 

So  far  as  human  psychology  is  concerned  we  may  say  with- 
out hesitation  that  the  datiun  is  a  response  of  a  person.  Now 
if  we  agree  to  dispense  with  any  kind  of  metaphysical  impli- 
cation we  mean  by  person  nothing  other  than  what  is  imphed 
in  our  everyday  speech.  We  do  not  go  behind  the  person  to  a 
metaphysical  substance  called  the  soul  or  mind,  nor  do  we  re- 
duce hun  to  the  abstraction  of  a  body.  Rather  we  consider 
him  as  a  complete  psychological  machine  operating  in  contact 
with  stimuli  exactly  in  the  same  way  as  the  physicist  considers 
a  dynamo. 

Recent  investigations  made  with  human  individuals  both 
normal  and  abnormal  have  resulted  in  a  conception  of  person- 
ality which  shows  fair  promise  of  developing  into  a  point  of  view 
capable  of  doing  justice  to  all  of  the  complex  and  intricate  facts 
of  numan  adjustment.  The  analysis  of  this  individual  in  action 
3rields  us  much  information  concerning  both  the  simpler  and 
more  complex  unit  reactions,  which  under  the  name  of  reaction 
systems  are  abstracted  from  the  actual  behavior  of  the  person 
in  his  surroundings.  In  our  estimation  the  psychologicid  con- 
ception of  personality  refers  to  the  particular  group  and  sum 
of  reaction  systems  that  can  be  described  as  adaptable  or  main- 
tenance reactions  in  their  simpler  forms  and  as  economic, 
aesthetic,  literary,  cultiuul,  intellectual,  moral,  etc.,  when  the 
reactions  are  very  complex. 

The  merit  of  these  abstractions  lies  merely  in  the  fact  that 
they  are  directly  derived  from  the  observable  behavior  of  the 
person  and  they  can  be  further  reduced  for  more  minute  in- 
vestigations to  the  simpler  muscular,  neiuul,  discrimination 
and  other  functions  of  which  they  may  be  said  to  be  composed. 

IX.  Hew  can  Psychology  be  Emancipated  from  Meta- 
phyaicsf  That  psychology  needs  to  be  relieved  from  its  en- 
tangling alliance  with  spiritualistic  philosophy  is  manifest 
from  the  imfortunate  results  which  accrue  from  such  a  con- 
nection. As  we  have  been  attempting  to  point  out,  psychology's 
contact  with  metaphysics  may  he  summed  up  in  the  proposition 
that  the  data  of  the  science  have  been  taken  out  of  their  actual 
concrete  setting  and  transformed  into  various  sorts  of  ab- 
stractions. This  amoimts  to  nothing  less  in  practice  than  that 
the  data  of  psychology  are  prejudiced  before  they  are  studied. 
The  method  of  doing  this  has  been  as  follows.  Starting  with 
the  assumption  that  our  stimuli  consist  of  radiation  of  various 
sorts,  psychologists  have  had  to  suppos  Mors,  tones 

and  other  quidities  of  natural  things  co  '^r  trans- 

formed in  the  mind,  from  the  light  ra  s  ctf  a 
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nervous  system.  Consequently  the  psychological  reaction  had 
to  be  reduced  to  the  process  of  "being  qualities"  (sensations). 
This  attitude  was  formulated  in  the  statement  that  the  "mind" 
consists  of  these  processes  (sensations),  etc.,  as  over  against  the 
body  and  the  stimuli.  That  the  nervous  system  could  be  spared 
from  reduction  to  radiations  and  mental  qualities  was  only  made 
possible  by  the  psychologist  becoming  contemptuous  at  this 
point  of  the  selfnsame  metaphysics  which  brought  on  the  pro- 
blem. In  the  meantime,  of  course,  psychology  is  not  occupied 
with  its  own  essential  problem,  namely  the  adaptations  of 
persons  to  things. 

And  yet  what  appears  to  be  the  psychologists's  deplorable 
occupation  with  the  abstractions  which  we  have  been  discussing 
is  not  without  the  encouraging  feature  that  the  whole  procedure 
represents  an  attempt  to  place  psychology  upon  a  critical 
scientific  foundation.  In  fact,  this  whole  tradition  of  abstract 
psychology  has  been  developed  especially  by  Wundt  and  his 
foUowers  in  an  admirable  scientific  spirit.  And  so  psychologists 
seized  upon  what  at  the  time  of  experimental  psychology's  birth 
were  definitely  established  scientific  facts,  namely  light  rays, 
etc.  The  unfortunate  feature  of  the  situation,  however,  was 
that  the  metaphysical  influence  urged  psycholo^sts  to  correlate 
the  abstractions  of  physics,  taken  to  be  the  material  world,  with 
comparable  mental  abstractions,  namely  sensations,  which 
were  assumed  to  be  the  mental  correlates.  Because  this  was  all 
done  in  order  to  make  psychology  into  a  science,  however,  the 
encouraging  fact  remained,  namely,  that  the  way  was  never 
closed  to  a  modification  of  point  of  view  which  we  believe  is 
now  making  rapid  headway. 

Once  more  let  us  emphasize  this  point,  that  the  abstractions 
we  have  mentioned,  although  necessary  and  valid  for  the  physi- 
cist, cut  the  psychologist  off  from  the  study  of  the  concrete 
reactions  of  human  and  infrahuman  oiganisms  to  air,  water, 
food,  mates,  art,  science,  etc.  Are  not  light  rays,  air  waves  etc., 
in  general  very  remote  from  actual  psychological  facts?  For  we 
assiune  that  it  is  light  and  not  light  rays  that  have  to  do  with 
stimulation,  and  furthermore  light  itself  does  not  ordinarily 
constitute  stimuli  but  is  really  the  medium  of  contact  or  stim- 
ulation. Of  a  surety  light  and  light  rays  may  be  stimuli-objects 
for  the  phjnsicist  when  he  studies  them;  but  this  is  a  special 
sort  of  psychological  fact.  Most  certain  it  is  that  no  science 
can  go  far  without  abstractions,  without  cutting  its  data  up 
into  bits  which  may  little  resemble  the  original  wholes,  but 
QUI  entire  insistence  is  that  so  far  as  psychology  goes  the  gross 
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data  should  be  the  facts  of  the  psychological  domain  itself.^ 
For  otherwise  we  may  borrow  abstractions  in  quantities  from 
physics,  from  chemistry,  and  from  other  sciences,  but  they  will 
serve  not  one  whit  to  iUmnine  our  problems  or  to  aid  in  solving 
them;  since  the  facts  of  psychology,  as  we  have  seen,  are  clearly 
distinct  from  those  of  physics  and  the  other  sciences.^ 

Let  the  reader  be  warned  that  we  do  not  base  our  argument 
at  any  point  upon  the  necessity  for  achieving  practical  results 
in  psychology.  We  are  not  interested  for  the  moment  in  apply- 
ing our  scientific  principles,  although  it  is  undoubtedly  true 
timt  the  soimder  our  principles  are  the  better  results  can  be 
achieved  when  we  do  apply  them.  Every  psychologist  must  be 
struck  with  the  success  of  certain  features  of  the  Freudian 
psychopathologists,  those  features  we  mean  which  have  im- 
doubtedly  thrown  much  light  upon  psychological  phenomena. 
No,  our  suggestion  is  made  entirely  for  purposes  of  imderstand- 
ing  psychological  facts;  for  purposes  of  analyzing  our  facts 
we  ought  to  approach  nearer  the  actual  occurrences.  Let  it 
not  be  said  that  the  technical  psychologist  understands  much 
less  about  human  beings  and  their  behavior  than  novelists 
or  students  of  hysteria.  In  this  connection  we  might  suggest 
how  much  better  off  psychologists  would  be  if  they  paid  more 
attention  to  the  concrete  conditions  of  memory  and  thinldng 
(as  some  psychologists  are  beginning  to  do)  than  to  an3rthing 
that  has  to  do  with  the  menttd  and  the  physical.  For  we  may 
plainly  say  that  there  is  nothing  in  nature  which  is  mental 
or  winch  is  physical  in  any  other  sense  that  that  natural  phe- 
nomena can  be  divided  into  (xsychological  and  physical  phe- 
nomena. Scientific  psychology,  in  common  with  all  the  other 
sciences,  selects  its  facts  from  the  common  source  of  natural 

Ehenomena  and  these  facts  comprise  physical  reactions,  bio- 
>gical  and  geological  facts,  psychological  responses,  etc. 
The  only  use  we  can  make  of  metaphysical  abstractions  is  that 
by  their  emplo3anent  we  may  dissolve  facts  into  metaph3rsical 
concepts  which  we  can  in  turn  use  to  bolster  up  the  metaphysical 
background  of  our  science.  Should  such  a  backgroimd  be  tol- 
erated? 

''This  point  refers  to  all  abstractions:  we  are  no  better  off  when  we 
take  our  abstractions  from  the  biological  domain  thim  from  that  of  physics. 
The  so-called  orthodox  behaviorist  takes  his  abstractions  from  the  iMological 
world  and  for  this  reason  appears  to  keep  closer  to  actual  facts  than  the 
introspectionist  who  denies  that  sensations  ^color  and  other  qiialities) 
are  abstracted  from  objects.  For  muscle  action,  nerve  action,  etc.,  are 
clearly  abstracted  from  observable  data.  But  even  so  the  befaavioristic 
abstractions  are  not  of  great  value  in  psychological  investigations. 

>*It  is  indeed  gratifying  to  read  in  the  newer  textbooks  overt  state- 
ments with  respect  to  the  oustiactness  of  the  scientific  field  of  psydiology. 
Cf.  Woodwortn's  treatment  of  color  reactions  in  his  Psychology,  193 1, 
210  ff. 
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Most  finnly  do  we  believe  that  all  scientists  theoretically 
appreciate  the  disservice  brought  to  science  by  metaphysical 
presuppositions,  and  also  that  it  is  common  knowledge  that  no 
scientific  enterprise  can  be  carried  on  without  some  fundamental 
assumption.  Wp  are  in  duty  bound,  then,  to  draw  up  a  closer 
bill  of  particulars  in  our  protest  against  the  metaphysicaJ 
wrongs  committed  in  psychology.  Let  us  specify,  therefore, 
that  we  mean  to  rid  psychology  of  metaphysical  or  transcendent 
philosophies  and  complete  the  emancipation  of  our  science 
by  retaining  only  or  developing  a  logic  or  methodology  of 
science.  What  would  be  the  (Ufference  then  between  these 
two?  Nothing  less  than  this,  that  instead  of  entertaining  pre- 
suppositions concerning  the  nature  or  identity  of  things  before 
anything  is  studied,  the  psychologists  will  develop  assiunptions 
concerning  the  operation  and  meaning  of  psychological  facts 
actually  observed.  Only  from  such  assumptions  and  hypotheses 
may  we  hope  to  develop  methods  of  discovering  new  data  and 
newer  methods  of  studying  them.  Incalculable  would  have  been 
and  could  still  be  the  application  of  such  methodological  prin- 
ciples in  the  study  of  instincts,  emotions  and  intelligence,  as 
the  history  of  these  problems  amply  testifies. 

But  here  again  we  are  entirely  willing  to  agree  that  our  sug- 
gestion contains  nothing  new.  In  fact  Wundt  makes  a  great 
deal  of  metaphysical  presuppositions  and  methodological  pro- 
cesses, but  the  question  is  whether  his  suggestion  is  in  fact 
acted  upon.  The  criterion  lies  here.  When  I  perform  a  psy- 
chological act  ia  my  action  divisible  into  a  physiological  part 
and  a  psychological  part?  We  believe  not,  when  we  approach 
the  fact  without  prejudice.  That  psychologists  can  agree  upon 
this  is  eloquently  testified  to  by  the  following  quotation  from  a 
writer  whose  psychological  position  stands  at  the  opposite  pole 
from  that  of  the  present  writer.  Says  Wundt:  "the  life  of  an 
organism  is  really  one;  complex  it  is  true,  but  still  unitary."" 
In  spite  of  such  a  statement  the  metaphysical  influence  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  division  of  an  action  into  mental  and  physical 
parts.  We  have  then  the  result  that  while  Wundt  looks  upon 
the  mental  processes  (mind)  and  the  physical  processes  (neural 
action,  etc.)  as  conceptions,  that  is  scientific  interpretations 
of  the  reaction,  he  soon  makes  psychology  into  the  science  of 
mental  states  which  are  clearly  different  sorts  of  facts  from  the 
neural,  although  he  still  insists  they  are  uniformly  "connected" 
with  those  neural  facts.  Wundt's  scientific  path  is  here  made 
smoother  by  the  fact  that  according  to  his  philosophical  position 
both  the  neural  and  the  psychic  facts  are  ultimately  reducible 
to  homogeneous  spiritistic  stuff.  Furthermore,  now  that  the 
reaction  is  divided  into  physical  and  mental  the  same  division 

^^Physiological  Psychology,  i. 
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is  made  to  apply  to  stimuli  objects,  and  a  (perceived)  tree,  for 
example,  is  made  to  consist  of  a  natural  science  part  and  con- 
scious content  part.  The  total  results  of  this  situation  are  in 
our  opinion  inimical  to  the  interests  of  scientific  psychology. 

X.  Conclusion.  In  concluding  oiur  paper  we  might  briefly 
summarize  some  of  the  salient  points  that  we  have  attempted 
to  investigate. 

In  general,  we  might  conclude  that  it  is  most  essential  for 
the  purpose  of  psychology  that  the  various  workers  should 
agree  upon  fundamental  propositions.  For  in  psychology, 
as  is  not  true  in  other  sciences,  the  disagreements  go  back  to 
the  primary  data  of  the  science,  the  things  observ^,  and  do 
not  involve  merely  interpretations  of  things  studied.  As  a 
consequence,  psychologists  not  agreeing  upon  their  fundamental 
data  are  much  occupied  with  preinterpretations  which  for  the 
most  part  unwittingly  play  havoc  with  both  the  facts  and  the 
science. 

That  psychologists  might  agree  upon  their  data  and  primary 
methods  we  have  concluded  from  a  comparative  study  of  a 
subjective  and  objective  analysis  of  the  psychophysical  ex- 
periment. In  each  case  the  facts  studied  are  first  approached 
as  definite  responses  to  carefully  controlled  stimuli.  Possibly 
in  any  careful  study  much  the  same  agreement  could  be  ac- 
compUshed  with  respect  to  interpretations,  but  this  condition, 
while  very  desirable  in  the  interest  of  the  science  as  a  whole, 
is  not  of  equal  moment  with  the  necessity  of  agreement  with 
respect  to  fimdamental  data. 

On  inquiring  as  to  the  conditions  which  make  possible  such 
violent  disagreements  as  we  find  in  the  domain  of  psychology, 
we  may  trace  the  diflSculty  back  to  a  traditional  acceptance 
of  a  faulty  philosophical  background.  To  divide  an  organism's 
action  into  mental  and  physical  and  to  make  the  data  of  p^- 
chology  into  an3rthing  but  responses  to  stimuli  is  not  a  scientific 
enterprise  but  a  metaphysical  one.  The  way  to  clear  psychology 
of  such  metaph3rsical  obstacles  is  to  eliminate  all  traiusformative 
presuppositions  and  to  make  the  hypotheses  and  assumptions 
refer  to  methods  of  investigation  and  interpretation  rather  than 
to  variant  existences. 
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MOVEMENTS  OF  PURSUIT  AND  AVOIDANCE  AS  EX- 
PRESSIONS OF  SIMPLE  FEELING 


By  Paul  Thomas  Young,  University  of  Dlinois 


In  a  previous  experimental  study^  (conducted  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Minnesota)  it  was  concluded  that  unpleasantness  is  as- 
sociated with  a  widespread  bodily  response  while  pleasantness 
is  lacking,  for  the  most  part,  in  organic  and  kinaesthetic  pro- 
cesses. "With  U  there  are  withdrawing  movements,  frowning, 
straining,  reflexes  of  expulsion,  etc.,  while  P  is  characterized 
by  mere  acceptance  of  the  situation  and  the  passive  yielding  to 

it P  is  felt  when  one  relaxes,  or  simply  'does  nothing.'  " 

The  data  ftunished  abundant  evidence  for  the  correlation  be- 
tween U  and  movements  of  avoidance;  but  they  cast  a  shad- 
ow of  doubt  upon  the  generally  accepted  correlation  between  P 
and  movements  of  pursuit. 

In  a  recent  study*  Corwin  has  advanced  the  criticism  that 
our  failure  to  find  seeking  movements  as  involuntary  expressions 
of  pleasantness  is  the  result  of  experimental  conditions  and 
methods.  Referring  to  oiur  original  study  she  raises  the  objection 
that  the  subjects  "were  seated  throu^out (the)  experi- 
ment in  a  comfortable  chair,  they  were  already  relaxed,  and 
therefore  it  was  easier  for  them  to  be  'passive  and  receptive' 
with  P  than  with  U  stimuli.  Their  bodily  comfort  was  a  source 
of  constant  P  stimulation."  But  a  more  important  criticism, 
she  continues,  lies  in  the  inadequacy  of  experimental  conditions 
for  producing  P  responses.  "If  an  0  has  a  P  stimulus  placed 
under  his  nostrils,  there  is  no  incentive  for  him  to  make  seeking 
movements,  unless  E  begins  to  withdraw  the  stimulus.  In- 
deed, when  we  repeated  the  Olfactory  Experiment  under 
Young^s  conditions  and  instructions,  we  found  no  definite  seek- 
ing movements  or  tendencies  to  move." 

Corwin,  therefore,  modified  experimental  conditions.  In- 
stead of  making  her  subjects  comfortable  in  a  Morris  chair  she 
used  one  of  the  ordinary  type  in  which  their  bodily  position 
would  be  a  matter  of  indifference.  She  arranged  "a  situation 
in  which  the  0  must  seek  if  he  desires  to  retain  a  P."  There 
were  three  experiments,   (i)  Vials  of  P  and  U  smell  substances 

^Young,  P.  T.p  Pleasantness  and  Unpleasantness  in  Relation  to  Organic 
ReqxNOse,  this  Journal,  1921,  32,  381. 

'Corwin,  G.  H.,  The  Involuntary  Response  to  Pleasantness,  this 
Journal,  1921,  32,  563f. 
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were  placed  upon  the  end  of  a  moving  rod  arranged  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  stimulus  would  recede  from  the  subject's 
nostrils  at  the  rate  of  1.7  cm.  per  sec.  In  order  to  get  graphic 
records  a  band,  attached  to  the  subject's  head,  was  connect^  to 
an  ergograph  the  marker  of  which  wrote  upon  a  smoked  k3rmo- 
graph  sheet.  (2)  In  a  cutaneous  expenment  P  and  U  stimuli 
were  drawn  slowly  across  the  subject's  forehead  while  E  ob- 
served whether  or  not  there  were  following  or  avoiding  move- 
ments. (3)  Agreeable  and  disagreeable  music,  and  other  auditory 
stimuli,  were  led  to  the  subject's  ear  through  a  rubber  tube 
from  another  room.  One  E  controlled  the  source  of  soimd  while 
another  "moved  the  free  end  of  the  tube  gradually  away  from 
O'sear." 

From  the  introspective  reports  and  the  graphic  records  Cor- 
win  concludes  "that  definitely  seeking  or  maintaining  reactions 
to  P  stimulations  are  found  in  84.3%  of  the  total  number  of  P 
cases." 

For  two  reasons  it  seemed  advisable  to  repeat  Ck>rwin's 
experiment  imder  slightly  different  conditions.  In  the  first 
place,  her  moving  stimuli  suggested  that  the  pursuit  movements 
which  were  found  may  not  be  genuine  expressions  of  pleasant 
feeling,  and  that  another  interpretation  may  be  possible  and 
perhaps  preferable.  Corwin  herself  notes  that  pursuit  some- 
times occurs  "for  another  reason  than  P."  In  the  second  place, 
she  has  not  treated  the  data  comparatively  by  showing  the 
number  of  times  pursuit  was  found  with  U  and  avoidance  with 
P;  and  the  study  is,  consequently,  onensided  and  incomplete. 
Accordingly  we  bsive  taken  for  an  experimental  problem:  move- 
ments of  pursuit  and  avoidance  in  relation  to  P  and  U.  By 
'pursuit'  is  meant  any  movement  toward  the  stimulus-object; 
by  'avoidance',  any  movement  in  the  contrary  direction.  Is 
pursuit,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  correlated  with  pleasant  feeling 
and  avoidance  with  impleasant  feeling? 

I.  ExPEBIBiENTAL 

The  following  experiment  was  conducted  in  the  Psychol- 
ogical Laboratory,  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  fall  of  192 1. 

The  subject*  was  seated  in  a  white  enamel,  straight-back 
iron  chair.  One  end  of  a  tape  was  attached  to  jS's  head  and  the 
other  to  a  Mosso  ergograph  which  was  clamped  firmly  to  a  table 
at  the  rear.  The  ergograph  recorded  upon  a  smoked  kymograph 

There  were  two  subjects,  Miss  H.  A.  Andereon  {A)  and  Dr.  C.  R. 
Griffith  {0)f  both  members  of  the  department. 

The  chair  was  selected  chiefly  to  meet  the  criticism  that  a  Morris 
chair  is  relaxing  and  hence  unfavorable  to  active  movements.  It  is  slightly 
imcomfortable,  rather  than  comfortable.  For  a  brief  description  see: 
Griffith,  C.  R..  The  Organic  Eflfects  of  Repeated  Bodily  Rotation,  Jour, 
of  Exper,  P8ychol.f  1920,  3,  2of.  and  ref. 
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sheet.  After  a  number  of  preliminary  trials  the  ergograph  was 
discarded,  for  it  was  foimd  to  be  too  insensitive  to  record  very 
slight  involuntary  movements.  In  its  place  was  substituted 
a  Porter*  lever,  which  carried  a  light  straw.  The  lever  ma^- 
fied  the  actual  extent  of  head  movements  7  to  12  times,  varying 
with  the  straw  (which  was  chang^  several  times  during  the 
course  of  the  experiment).  As  the  experiment  proceeded  the 
kymograph  also  was  eliminated  and  graphic  records  were  not 
taken;  it  was  found  that  E  could  directly  observe  and  record 
to  better  advantage  the  movements  of  the  pointer.  As  an  aid 
to  observation  a  white  card  with  black  radial  lines  (about  i 
cm.  apart,  radius  20  cm.)  was  clamped  firmly  to  a  standard  be- 
hind the  pointer.  A  rubber  band,  just  above  the  pivot  of  the 
lever,  kept  the  tape  tight.  The  position  of  the  pointer  upon 
the  scale  could  be  adjusted  by  moving  the  standard  forward  or 
backward. 

The  Olfactory  Experiment.  The  following  typewritten  in- 
struction was  used:* 

"You  will  be  given  a  series  of  olfactory  stimuli,  some  of  which  are  in- 
tensive odors,  some  have  no  odors  at  all.  At  the  signal  'now*  smell  the 
stimulus. 

''You  are  asked  (i )  to  report  whether  the  immediate  experience  is  pleasant, 
unpleasant  or  indifferent,  and  to  indicate  the  intensity  of  the  feeling  (using, 
for  example,  such  terms  as  'very  weak,'  *weak,'  'moderate,'  'strong,'  'very 
strong*);  and  (2)  to  report  all  muscular  tendencies  and  organic  sensations 
in  any  way  related  to  the  affective  reaction." 

S  was  seated,  his  eyes  closed.  The  stimulus  was  placed  be- 
neath his  nostrils  i  cm.  or  more  away.  He  was  permitted  to 
take  two  and,  rarely,  three  full  inhalations.  The  stimulus  was 
not  withdrawn  except  when  there  was  danger  of  touching  S, 
for  it  seemed  methodologically  better  to  hold  the  vial  in  such  a 
position  that  S  could  move  freely  toward  it  or  away  from  it,  as 
the  case  might  be,  without  definitely  suggesting  movement  by 
withdrawing  the  stimulus-object.  The  apparatus  was  so  delicate 
that  it  indicated  immediately  the  sUght^  movement  in  either 
direction.  E  learned  to  watch  the  indicator  in  indirect  vision. 

The  following  stimuli  were  used:  oil  of  mace;  stale  cheese;  oil  of  juni- 
per; anise:  ess.  wintergreen;  camphor;  oil  of  bergamot;  oil  of  lavender; 
mutton  tallow;  heliotrope;  heliotropine;  oil  of  lemon;  tar  water:  cloves; 
nitrobenzol;  and  a  series  of  eig^t  odors  prepared  by  C.  H.  Stoelting  Co. 
(sulphuric  ether,  oil  of  cloves,  oil  of  peppermmt,  oil  of  rose,  old  fish,  carbon 
disulphide,  strong  cheese  and  asafoetioa). 

*The  device  is  a  light  muscle-lever,  with  double-hook  straw  fastener, 
pictured  by  W.  T.  Porter  in  An  Introduction  to  Physiology,  1906,  86.  The 
arrangement  proved  very  satisfactory  in  that  it  indicated  the  slightest 
movements.  Probably  these  movements  could  be  studied  even  more  min- 
utely by  attaching  a  mirror  to  S'b  head,  so  that  a  beam  of  light  would  be 
reflected  upon  the  wall  or  ceiling. 

*It  is  identical  with  the  instruction  used  by  Corwin;  the  last  paragraph 
is  practically  the  same  as  that  of  the  Minnesota  study.  0  asked,  somewhat 
facetiously,  how  an  olfactory  stimulus  could  "have  no  odor  at  all!" 
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To  reproduce  Ck>rwm's  oonditioDS  as  doeely  as  possible,  an 
electric  fan  was  operated  throughout  the  experimental  period. 
It  '^served  the  double  function  of  keeping  the  air  in  motion  and 
of  eliminating  the  noise  of  the  kymograph." 


TABLE  I 

Observed         P  reported  U  rej^oried  Indi£ferenoe 

movement          Subject  Subject  Subject            Total 

A          Q  A         0  A         O 

Forward            30         5  20  34                43 

Backward            30  23        11  01                 38 

None                   4         4  4         ^  5          5 

Forward  &         i          5  25  03 
backward 

Total                 38        14  31        18  7        13               121 


^ 


Results.  Table  i  shows  the  gross  results.  It  will  be  seen 
immediately  that  P  tends  to  be  associated  with  forward  move- 
ment (3  s  out  of  52  cases)  and  U  with  backward  movement  (34 
out  of  49  cases).  IndifiFerence  is  characterized  by  no  movement 
(10  out  of  20  cases). 

With  G  there  are  three  cases  of  discrepancy  between  the 
movements  of  the  pointer  as  observed  and  recorded  by  E  and 
the  verbal  reports  of  movement  processes  experienc(^  by  S. 
Following  are  excerpts  from  these  reports: 

"Decidedly  U.  Einaesthesis  about  mouth  and  noee  and  neck  as  in 
withdrawal."  (Pointer  makes  a  slight  movement  in  the  forward  direction.) 
"An  exact  duplication  of  the  former  experience.''  (The  next  report;  no 
movement  observed.)  "Very  intense.  Extremely  U  and  disgusting.  Ein- 
aesthesis about  the  mouth  and  face  and  neck  meaning  withdiawaL"  (The 
pointer  makes  a  gradual  and  wave-like  movement  in  the  forward  direction.) 

These  ambiguous  cases  have  not  been  included  in  the  data  of  the  table. 

The  cases  in  which  both  forward  and  backward  movements 
were  observed  (dming  the  period  of  stimulation)  are  usually 
reports  of  weak  P  and  U.  Following  are  instances  from  the 
data  of  subject  G. 

"AfFectivelv  indifferent."  (Slight  forward  and  backward  movement) 
"Quite  P."  (Alternate  movements  in  both  directions.)  "A  slig)it  tinge  of 
V,  (Movements  forward  and  backward.)  "Neither  P  nor  U  tfifectivdy." 
(Movements  in  both  directions.)  "Faintly  U  to  start  with;  becoming  I 
as  the  olfactory  quality  disappeared."  (Slidit  forward,  then  backward, 
then  forward  movement  observed.)  "Faintly  P."  (Forward,  backward, 
forward.)  "Rather  I."  (Forward,  then  backward  movement)  "Very 
faint;  just  perceptibly  P."  (Forward,  then  backward  movement)  "Mildly 
U  becoming  very  U  toward  the  end."  (The  pointer  makes  a  slight,  gradual 
forward  movement  and  then  a  backward.) 

One  report  of  A  was  thrown  out  because  it  was  too  complex  affectively ; 
the  movements  of  the  pointer  were  complicated  and  oomd  not  be  ade- 
quately observed  by  B, 
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From  the  quantitative  data  and  fnmi  the  reports  of  the 
subjects  two  conclusioDS  may  be  drawn,  (i)  Tliere  is  probably 
a  tendency  for  forward  moYonents  to  occur  when  S  reports 
pleasantness,  and  also  a  tendency  for  backward  movements 
to  be  associated  with  impleasantness.  Indifference  and  weak 
P  and  U  are  characterised  by  no  movement,  or  dse  by  sU^t 
movements  in  both  directions.  (2)  It  is  apparent  that  the  cor- 
relation is  not  perfect;  in  this  respect  it  resembles  other  cor- 
relations gained  by  the  expressive  metinxls. 

Brealking  MovemenU.  Since  every  case  ot  smelling  is  a 
reaction  in  which  air  is  inhaled  through  the  nostrils  and  into  the 
lungs,  it  is  important  to  know  whether  normal  breathing  is 
accompanied  by  any  characteristic  forward  or  backward  move- 
ment. To  test  the  matter  a  number  of  gra(Adc  records  were 
taken  on  both  subjects  and  also  on  two  individuals  not  regular 
subjects  in  the  experiment. 

S  was  instructed  to  breathe  deeply  during  the  test;  his  eyes 
were  closed.  E  stood  to  the  right  of  S  and  slightly  in  front; 
from  this  position  he  could  readily  observe  respiration.  At  the 
beginning  of  every  inspiration  E  pressed  a  himd-key,  keejHng 
it  pressed  throughout  the  inhalation  period;  at  the  beginning 
of  expiration  E  released  the  key,  keeping  it  released  during  the 
period  of  exhalation.  The  key  was  connected  to  an  electric 
marker  which  left  a  tracing  upon  the  smoked  paper.  The  to- 
mograph was  not  started  until  breathing  seemed  normal  and 
regular. 

The  curves  show  that  inhalation  is  accompanied  by  a  slight 
backward  movement  of  the  head  while  expiration  is  accom- 
panied by  a  slight  forward  movement.  The  changes  are  purely 
mechanical  and  '^express"  the  fact  that  breathing  involves  in  a 
particular  way  the  musculature  of  the  chest,  shoulders  and 
neck. 

For  present  piurposes  the  significance  of  these  respiratory 
movements  is  this:  inspiration  is  accompanied  by  slight  ''¥rith- 
drawing"  movements  which  bear  no  special  relation  to  the  af- 
fective phase  of  experience;  and,  similarly,  mere  exhalation 
is  accompanied  by  ^'seeking  movements."  Respiration  may 
accoimt  for  some  of  the  backward  movements  associated  with 
affectively  weak  or  indifferent  stimuli;  and  possibly,  also,  for 
those  instances  in  which  both  forward  and  backward  movements 
were  observed;  but  in  these  cases  the  forward  movement  was 
regularly  observed  before  the  backward,  indicating  that  there 
are  other  complicating  factors  involved. 

Pursuit  Movements  and  Attention.  (A)  Olfadory  Reports. 
Both  subjects  report  that  when  the  olfactory  quality  is  of  weak 
intensity  there  are  movements  toward  it  in  order  to  get  a  better 
smell,  a  more  intensive  and  a  clearer  quality.  Possibly  sensory 
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adaptation  which  rapidly  reduces  the  intensity  of  weak  ol- 
factory processes  gives  rise  to  "seeking  movements"  of  this 
sort.  At  any  rate  these  movements  "express"  olfactory  at- 
tention and  have  at  best  a  doubtful  relation  to  the  affective 
phase  of  the  experience.  Following  are  excerpts  to  illustrate 
the  point: 

Svibjeci  A,  "P.  A  tendency  toward  it;  I  think  that  was  because  it 
was  weak."  "P.  A  slight  tendency  to  so  in  the  direction  of  the  object, 
but  that  was  because  it  was  weak  as  much  as  anything  else/'  "P.  A  tend- 
ency to  draw  toward  it,  largely  because  it  is  weak."  "P.  A  tendency  to 
draw  towards  it,  partly  because  it  is  weak." 

Svibjeci  0,  "Faintly  P.  Just  a  little  kinaesthesis  about  the  face  as  if 
ttymg  to  smell  to  better  advanta^."  "Rather  indifferent.  A  little  kin- 
aesthesis about  the  neck  as  if  leamng  forward  trying  to  get  a  better  per- 
ception." "A  faint  tinge  of  U  holding  over  from  the  last  esroerience.  A  bit 
of  kinaesthesis  as  if  ttymg  to  get  a  better  smell."  "No  olfactory  quality. 
The  whole  experience  was  indifferent  affectively.  There  may  have  been 
a  slight  change  in  pressure  meaning  bending  forward  to  get  a  l>etter  smell." 
"Rather  indifferent.  Leaning  forward  to  get  a  better  smell."  "Affectively 
indifferent.  A  change  in  kiimesthesis  which  meant  leaning  forward  to  ^t 
a  better  smell."  "Perhaps  a  shade  of  kinaesthesis  which  meant  leanmg 
forward  to  get  a  better  smell.   Nothing  affectively." 

In  this  connection  it  should  be  noted  that  Q  sometimes  refers  to  an 
'invitvag*  character  which  is  not  identified  with  P  or  U.  "It  was  not  P  or 
U;  it  was  rather  inviting."  "There  was  a  piercing  quality  that  was  in- 
viting." "A  faint  tinge  of  something  rather  curiously  inviting.  I  don't 
know  whether  there  was  any  positive  kinaesthesis  of  approach  or  whether 
it  was  just  the  absence  of  withdrawal."  (Slight  forward  movement  re- 
corded.) "Curiously  P;  rather  invitingly  P."  ^'Rather  invitingly  P.  The 
inviting  part  is  carried  in  kinaesthetic  tendencies  to  move  f  orwiird.  Later 
it  beciune  faintly  U  and  the  kinaesthesis  that  had  meant  forward  move- 
ment then  dropped  out."  "Neither  P  nocU;  affectively  neutral  Rather 
inviting;  carried  in  terms  of  kinaesthesis  and  those  muscular  tendencies 
and  the  bodily  set  necessary  to  get  a  better  smell." 

This  'inviting*  character  is  appunently  related  to  approach  and  the 
attempt  to  get  a  dear  perception,  but  it  is  not  to  be  confused  wiUi  P. 

(B)  The  Auditory  Experiment.  In  view  of  the  result  that 
sensory  attention  may  be  accompanied  with  slight  forward 
movement  it  seemed  advisable  to  study  the  involuntary  re- 
sponse to  an  affectively  indifferent  auditory  stimulus.  Corwin 
led  phonograph  music  to  the  ear  of  S  through  a  rubber  tube 
and  then  gradually  withdrew  the  tube  from  the  ear.  In  this  way 
evidence  of  "seelung"  movements  was  produced;  but  some  of 
the  reports,  especiauy  those  of  Bi,  indicate  that  an  attentive 
factor  was  involved.  The  present  problem  is  this:  what  is  the 
normal  response  to  an  indifferent  auditory  stimulus  the  in- 
tensity of  which  is  gradually  and  continuously  decreasing? 

A  watch  was  used  for  stimulation.  The  foUowing  instruction 
explains  the  experimental  procedure: 

"After  a  'ready'  signal  the  experimenter  will  hold  a  watch  near  to  your 
ear,  and  then  move  it  gradually  away.  Attend  to  the  sounds. 

"You  are  instructed  to  describe  the  experience,  noting  especially  kin- 
aesthetic  and  organic  processes." 
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The  subject's  chair  was  turned  so  that  the  apparatus  lay 
on  a  table  at  the  side.  The  tape  was  placed  around  S's  head  and 
attached  to  the  indicator.  The  slightest  movement  of  S  was 
immediately  apparent  to  E.  During  the  trials  S  sat  with  eyes 
closed.  Twenty  observations  were  made  with  each  S:  in  the 
first  series,  five  R  and  then  five  L;  in  the  second,  five  L  followed 
by  five  R.  E,  keeping  his  eye  upon  the  seconds-hand  of  the 
watch,  gave  the  preparatory  signsJs  and  then  placed  the  watch 
near  the  ear  of  S.  It  was  mov^  away  gradually  for  a  distance 
of  about  I  m.  and  over  a  period  of  time  which  varied  from  la 
to  25  sec.  E  noted  carefully  the  movements  of  the  pointer  and 
recorded  the  result  as  well  as  the  reports  of  S, 

In  every  case,  without  a  single  exception  for  both  subjects, 
there  were  definite  movements  toward  the  stimulus;  and  the 
order  of  magnitude  of  these  movements  is  the  same  as  that  in  the 
olfactory  experiment.  The  movements  were  foimd  for  both 
ears.  The  verbal  reports  confirm  the  observations  of  E. 

A  reports  as  follows.  "As  the  sound  became  fainter  and  fainter  there 
was  a  (xmoentration  of  attention  to  it.  A  tendency  to  grit  the  teeth  and  a 
tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound.  This  seemed  a  desire  to 
do  so  rather  than  a  tendencsr.  There  was  a  general  tenseness  of  the  bodv 
as  it  became  fainter:  relaxation  when  it  seemiBd  to  get  closer  and  louder. ' 
"Gritting  of  the  teeth;  closing  of  the  eyes;  miiscular  contraction;  tendency 
to  move  m  the  direction  of  the  souna."  ''Increased  tenseness  of  the  bodv 
as  the  sound  gets  fainter.  When  it  appears  again  there  is  relaxation.  A 
tendency  (slight  and  perhaps  imaginary)  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the 
sound.''  ''Tenseness  about  the  shoulders,  neck,  and  a  di^t  tendency  to 
move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound."  "Turning  of  the  eyes  m  the  direction 
of  the  sound.  Visual  and  kinaesthetic  imagery  of  turning  the  head." 
"Slight  strain  sensations  about  the  neck,  shoulders,  hands.   Tendency  to 

hold  the  breath A  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound." 

"A  tendency  to  move  in  the  direction  of  the  sound;  it  seemed  to  be  in- 
hibited. A  tendency  to  turn  the  eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  sound."  "A 
decided  tendency  to  move  toward  the  sound — mostly  inhibited.  Holding 
of  the  breath.  The  eyes  turned  toward  the  soimd."  "A  sligiit  tendency 
to  move  toward  the  sound.  There  was  some  strain  sensation?' 

0  did  not  report  movement  toward  the  stimulus-object.  At  the  dose 
of  the  series  he  was  asked  whether  or  not  he  was  aware  of  any  movements. 
He  replied:  "Once  in  a  while  it  seemed  as  if  the  kinaesthesis  in  the  neck 
might  be  the  result  of  movement  but  I  am  not  sure.  Once  I  thou^t  that 
tactual  processes  from  my  collar  meant  movement  but  again  I  wasn't  sure. 
These  processes  are  part  of  the  general  set  to  get  in  the  best  attitude  for 
hearing.  I  think  there  may  have  been  a  little  movement." 

Two  tjrpes  of  forward  movement  were  observed,  (i)  There 
was  a  gradual,  progressive  settling  toward  the  source  of  stimu- 
lation— ^to  the  right  or  left — ^which  continued  through  the 
series.  This  type  of  movement  was  indicated  by  the  necessity 
of  readjusting  the  standard  which  supported  the  indicator. 
The  standard  had  to  be  moved  away  from  S  constantly  so 
that  the  pointer  would  come  to  a  vertical  position  before  each 
test.  The  series  of  experiments  was  not  long  enough  to  de- 
termine how  far  this  ^^ual  and  continued  ''seeking"  would 
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go  before  coining  to  an  equilibrium.*  (2)  There  was  an  im- 
mediate and  definite  forward  movement  which  commenced 
shortly  after  the  stimulus  was  presented  and  which  continued 
throughout  the  relatively  brief  period  of  stimulation. 

II.  Discussion  op  Results 

Pursuit  and  Pleasantness.  The  experiments  under  auditory 
stimulation  show  conclusively  that  if  S  merely  attends  to  weak 
soimds,  or  to  i|ounds  which  are  becoming  intensively  weaker, 
there  are  movements  of  approach  which  indicate  sensory  at- 
tention. These  movements,  observed  when  S  is  affectively  in- 
different, are  of  the  same  order  of  magnitude  as  those  found  in 
the  olfactory  experiment  with  P  and  U  odors.  Now  if  pleasant 
feeling  is  normally  associated  with  attentive  response  and  im- 
pleasant  feeling  is  accompanied  by  inhibition  of  the  normal 
reaction,  or  by  avoidance,  or  by  some  other  response  which  may 
be  called  inattentive,  then  attentional  pursuit  should  correlate, 
in  the  long  run,  with  P,  and  its  absence  or  opposite  with  U. 
It  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  pursuit  movements  ob- 
served in  the  present  experiment  express  anything  more  than 
sensory  attention.  The  actual  extent  of  the  movements  of  S's 
head  is  very  slight, — ^usually  less  than  .5  cm.  and  never  more 
than  2  cm.  at  the  very  most.  Certainly  such  movements  can- 
not be  interpreted  directly  and  unequivocally  as  expressions 
of  pleasant  feeling.^ 

The  failure  to  find  satisfactory  evidence  of  seeking  move- 
ments which  are  involuntary  expressions  of  pleasantness  is  due 
once  again,  presumably,  to  experimental  conditions.  Corwin 
stresses  the  point  that  there  must  be  an  ''incentive''  to  seeking; 
and  her  experimental  conditions  provide  adequate  incentives. 
In  both  the  original  experiment  and  the  present  one  this  element 
was  lacking.  S,  indeed,  was  entirely  free  to  move  in  either 
direction,  but  there  was  no  suggestion  of  movement,  unless 
possibly  it  were  the  tape  attached  to  S^s  head.  Had  there  been 
some  incentive,  it  is  probable  that  gross  seekings  would  have 
appeared.  Corwin  herself  states  that  when  she  repeated  the 
original  experiment  imder  my  conditions,  i.  e.,  without  incen- 
tives to  seeking,  she  found  no  evidence  of  ''definite  seeking 
movements  or  tendencies  to  move."    If,  therefore,  some  in- 

*I  believe  that  the  same  sort  of  gradual  trend  can  be  made  out  in  the 
eroeriment  with  <^actory  stimuli  Some  of  the  respiratory  curves,  also, 
indicate  a  gradual  adjustment  in  the  forward  direction. 

^ThJ8  result  suggests  the  conclusion  of  H.  C.  Stevens  that  the  "method 
of  expression  has  ffiled  in  the  domain  of  feeUngs"  because  of  "complica- 
tions with  other  mental  processes,  and the  psychophysical  processes 

of  the  sensation."  Stevens,  H.  C,  A  Flethysmographic  dtudy  of  Atten- 
tion, this  Journal,  1905,  16,  470. 
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oentive  is  neoessaiv  for  the  appearance  of  gross  seeking  move- 
mentSi  we  may  weU  ask:  in  wnaX  sense  are  gross  seddng  move- 
ments an  expression  of  pleasant  feeling? 

Comparison  of  Experiments.  A  comparison  <rf  my  two  ex- 
periments may  possibly  throw  light  upon  the  nature  of  seddng 
movements. 

Under  the  original  conditions'  there  were  31  cases  of  P  re- 
ported as  having  strong  intensity  against  27  cases  of  intense  U: 
under  present  conditions  there  are  only  3  cases  of  strong  P 
against  25  strong  U.  In  the  original  experiment,  again,  there 
were  reported  as  many  cases  of  relaxation  as  of  strain:*  in  tibe 
present  affective  experiment  (with  olfactory  stimuli)  relaxa- 
tions are  decidedly  lacking.  A  reports  3  cases  (all  in •  P  reports; 
not  one,  however,  in  the  intense  P  reports);  but  G  does  not 
mention  a  single  case.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  relatively 
much  more  straining  reported  by  the  Sb  in  the  present  data,  A 
alone  reporting  21  cases  of  strain  associated  with  U.  A  great 
deal  of  the  straining  can  be  referred  definitely  to  attentive 
attitudes.^*  Although  there  are  dangers  in  comparing  two  sets 
of  data  gained  under  different  conditions,  nevertheless  the  fol- 
lowing statement  is  completely  warranted  by  the  facts;  m., 
that  imder  the  original  conditions  there  was  passivity,  relax- 
ation, and  moderately  intense  P  feeling,  relatively  more  intense 
P  than  U;  and  under  present  conditions  there  is  a  more  active 
bodily  attitude,  little  or  no  relaxation,  but  much  strain  (es- 
pecially attentive),  and  a  greatly  reduced  number  of  intense  P 
reports  relative  to  the  nimiber  of  intense  U.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  the  present  experimental  situation,  with  the 
iron  chair  and  S  harnessed  to  an  apparatus,  was  devised  speci- 
fically to  meet  the  criticism  that  the  original  conditions  favored 
relaxation  and  passivity  and  that  on  this  account  they  were 
unfavorable  to  active  seeking  movements.  It  turns  out  (i)  that 
present  conditions  which  presimiably  favor  an  active  type  of 
response  by  making  bodily  relaxation  next  to  impossible  are  not 
at  all  favorable  to  the  development  of  affectively  intense  pleas- 
ant feelings^^  and  (2)  that  the  failure  to  find  valid  evidence  for 
pursuit  movements  as  expressions  of  P  is  not  due  to  S's  comfort 
or  lack  of  comfort  but  rather,  as  Corwin  herself  remarks,  to  the 
lack  of  a  special  incentive. 

•Op.  cU.,  46. 

■Op.  cU,t  40. 

'■It  should  be  noted  that  A  reports  her  strams  as  contractioDS  and 
her  relaxations  as  expansions  or  openings  (of  the  throat).  O  speaks  of 
"miiscular  contractions''  and  descnbes  as  'Idnaesthetic  sensations"  pro- 
cesses which  other  Sb  might  describe  as  strain.  The  distinction  between 
relaxation  and  expansion,  made  by  Corwin's  observers,  may  he  valid,  but 
at  thepresent  time  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  it  is  largely  ven)al. 

"The  fact  that  relaxation  favors  the  development  of  P  feeling  does  not 
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III.  Critical 

Incentives  and  Seeking  Movements.  Common  instances  show 
that  seeking  movements  are  not  expressions  of  pleasant  feeling 

but  rather  of  some  incentive  or  need,  (i)  Imagine  S  seated  com- 
fortably in  a  Morris  chair  listening  to  his  favorite  piece  of 
music  played  upon  a  phonograph.  If  the  selection  is  loud  and 
clear,  he  will  probably  lean  back  and  relax  (not  a  withdrawing 
movement,  however,  merely  because  the  phonograph  happens 
to  be  in  front!);  he  may  beat  time.  In  any  case  the  affective 
experience  is  ordinarily  P.  If  the  music  be  intensively  weak 
so  that  S  would  have  to  'strain'  to  hear  it,  or  if  S  had  to  pur- 
sue a  receding  rubber  tube  in  order  to  hear  the  music  well, 
the  total  affective  experience  would  not  be  so  P  as  under  the 
first  conditions.  Hence  seeking  movements  do  not  express  P 
feehng  as  such)  they  show,  rather,  that  the  conditions  for  P 
are  not  wholly  satisfactory  in  some  respect  or  other.  S  will 
make  movements  which  are  necessary  to  gain  satisfactory 
conditions  or  to  maintain  them,  if  need  be;  but  the  seeking 
movements  are  not  involuntary  expressions  of  P.  (2)  In 
definite  and  extreme  cases  of  seeking  behavior  the  affective 
experience  is  normally  U.  A  drowning  rat  ''seeks"  air:  a 
hungry  dog  "seeks"  food:  an  animal  in  heat,  confined  in  a 
cage,  "seeks"  a  mate:  a  man  in  a  burning  house  "seeks"  safety. 
These  seeking  movements  express  the  presence  of  some  need, 
irritant  or  incentive  rather  than  P  or  U;  but,  if  we  are  bound 
to  associate  seeking  movements  with  either  of  the  traditional 
affective  qualities,  I  submit  that  definite  and  extreme  seeking 
behavior  is  ordinarily  accompanied  by  U.  (3)  There  are  also 
instances  of  apparent  "seeking"  which  are  affectively  indiffer- 
ent. Following  an  insect  or  a  moving  object  from  curiosity 
is  a  case  in  point.  The  entire  group  of  attentional  "seekings," 
referred  to  above,  should  be  mentioned  here.  (4)  Again  there 
are  complex  and  prolonged  examples  of  seeking  which  involve 
many  changes  from  P  to  U  or  I.  Consider  a  hunting  expedition 
in  which  a  day  is  spent  hunting  prey;  or  consider  a  Hfe-time 
spent  in  seeking  a  fortune  or  fame.   In  these  cases  there  is  some 

mean  that  all  Ps  are  essentially  or  even  typically  relaxations.  There  are 
other  types  not  dealt  with  in  the  present  series  of  studies. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  P  is  associated  with  active  bodily  response 
in  such  instances  as  dancing,  beating  time  to  music,  free  swinging  move- 
ments (as  in  certain  games),  bodily  exercises,  etc.  It  also  appears  that  nor- 
mal uninterrupted  physiological  functions  are  frequently,  if  not  normally, 
accompanied  with  pleasant  feeling.  Obvious  examples  are  deglutition  ana 
the  habituated  manipulations  which  accompany  it,  coitus,  even  defecation 
and  urination  in  some  cases,  and  the  entire  group  of  free  movements  re- 
ferred to  above.  In  an  unpublished  experiment  upon  the  affective  phase 
of  active  movement,  two  subjects  report  P  associated  with  free  swinging 
movements  of  the  leg,  flexed  at  the  knee. 
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determination  (motive,  incentive)  which  expresses  itself  in  seek- 
ing movements,  but  any  attempt  to  relate  the  movements  them- 
selves to  eil^r  of  the  traditional  affective  qualities  is  utterly 
futUe. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  ''seeking''  movements  may  be 
associated  with  P.  Corwin's  experiment  proves  the  point;  but 
the  conditions  for  such  an  association  involve  two  factors:  (a) 
a  weak  or  receding  stimulus,  or  some  other  unsatisfactory  ele- 
ment in  the  conditions — a  need,  irritant,  incentive,  motive — 
which  makes  it  necessary  for  S  to  seek  or  pursue  if  he  is  to  react 
adequately  and  to  maintain  conditions  imder  (6)  stimulation 
which  is  normally  P.  The  factors  which  condition  seeking  move- 
ments are  obviously  neither  necessary  nor  favorable  to  the  ex- 
istence of  P  feeling.  The  necessity  for  seeking  reduces  the  in- 
tensity of  P  obtainable  and  the  reduction  may  go  to  I  or  even  to 
U;  extreme  cases  of  seeking  are  U  rather  thim  P.  If  seeking 
movements  express  anything,  that  is  an  incentive,  need,  or 
irritant  rather  than  simple  f  eelmg. 

It  is  impossible,  therefore,  to  accept  Corwin's  interpretation 

that  "the  direct  response  of  the  organism  to  P  is a  definite 

activity  of  pursuit  or  of  tendencies  to  pursuit."  Obviously  she 
has  got  out  of  her  experiments  exactly  what  she  put  in.  With  a 
little  thought  it  woiild  be  possible  to  devise  experimental  con- 
ditions imder  which  pleasantness  would  appear  to  be  associated 
with  movements  of  avoidance. 

Sources  of  Confusion.  There  is  yet  another  serious  objec- 
tion to  the  traditional  hedonistic  doctrine.  The  reputed  cor- 
relations between  P  and  seeking  and  between  U  and  avoidance 
are  both  teleological  interpretations  of  behavior.  ''Seeking'' 
implies  an  organism  purposefully  striving  for  some  object  or 
situation  which  is  the  aim  in  view;  "avoiding"  may  have  a  simi- 
lar connotation.  The  teleological  nature  of  these  terms  is  ob- 
vious from  the  following  illustrations.  Relaxing  in  a  Morris 
chair  while  listening  to  music  is  "withdrawing"  from  the  phono- 
graph and  "seeking"  the  chair,  according  to  the  way  in  which 
we  interpret  the  situation.  A  hunter  goes  forth  to  seek  a  bear; 
but  when  the  lEknimal  is  foimd,  perhaps  the  same  man  "seeks" 
safety  by  "avoiding"  the  bear.  The  random  incoordinated 
movements  of  a  drowning  rat  may  be  interpreted  as  "seeking" 
air  or  "avoiding"  confiimig  conditions.  One  "seeks"  food  to 
"avoid"  himger.  Illustrations  of  this  sort  could  be  increased 
indefinitely  to  show  that  "seeking"  and  "avoiding"  are  teleolo- 
gical and,  moreover,  dynamistic  interpretations  of  behavior." 
The  statement  that  behavior  has  some  purpose  or  other  does  not 

^For  the  present  study  these  terms  were  defined  in  a  purely  desoriptive 
way  to  avoid  the  above  implications. 
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contribute  anything  to  an  exact  analysis  of  the  facts;  it  is  at 
best  a  preliminary  statement.  Since  one  can  easily  read  into  the 
same  response  either  the  piurpose  of  "seeking"  or  the  purpose 
of  ''avoiding/'  the  teleological  interpretations  lead  only  to 
confusion  of  thought;  they  do  not  make  for  logical  clearness. 

But  there  is  another  source  of  confusion.  Those  moralists 
and  biologists  who  associate  P  feeling  and  seeking  movements 
have  fallen  into  an  error  which  I  have  called  'the  meaning 
error'.^  To  say  that  one  seeks  pleasure  is  not  the  same  as  to  say 
that  seeking  is  a  bodily  accompaniment  of  P,  a  mark  or  ex- 
pression of  pleasantness  which  is  truly  felt.  What  is  meant  is 
that  one  seeks  the  conditions  of  pleasure,  or  seeks  to  maintain 
them  after  they  have  been  obtained.  This  statement,  whether 
true  or  false,  has  little  to  do  with  the  factual  question  raised 
in  the  present  experiment.  It  may  be  true,  in  a  sense,  that  the 
readiness  to  seek  is  the  roughest  kind  of  indication  of  those 
objects  and  situations  capable  of  pleasing  us;  but  this  is  very 
different  from  regarding  movements  of  search  as  typical  marks, 
or  expressions,  or  invduntary  characteristics  of  felt  pleasant- 
ness. There  is  no  good  evidence  for  the  latter  belief. 

Avaidanee  and  Unpleaaardness.  It  should  be  noted  that, 
in  the  case  of  U  and  avoidance,  there  is  a  solid  body  of  fact 
which  lends  itself  readily  to  the  traditional  interpretation. 
Characterizing  the  U  response,  I  have  previously  noted^^  the 
"well-known  tendency  to  withdraw  oneself  from  the  stimulus- 
object,  either  reflexly  or  deliberately (and)  the  tendency  to 

put  the  object  away  from  oneself  or  to  prevent  its  action 

(and  the)  tendency  to  inhibit  or  resist some  normal  re- 
sponse to  the  stimulation. .  .(and  finally,  the  presence  of) 
reflex  twitchings,  convulsive  contractions,  and  bodily  rever- 
berations of  various  sorts,  especially  when  the  stimulus-object 
is  presented  suddenly  and  there  is  an  element  of  surprise.'' 
Neglecting  the  last  mentioned  characteristic,  it  appears  that 
the  others  have  the  biological  meaning  of  avoidance,  defence 
or  resistance. 

The  present  study,  however,  indicates  that  nothing  is  added 
to  the  facts  by  interpreting  these  U  responses  as  biological 
avoidances.  As  in  the  case  of  P  and  pursuit,  there  are  obvious 
exceptions  to  the  reputed  correlation.**  It  cannot  be  main- 
tained that  all  avoiding  expresses  U.  Outstanding  instances 
of  the  relationship  (jerkmg  away  the  hand  when  burned,  turning 
the  head  from  a  disagreeable  sight,  holding  the  breath  or  vomit- 
ing when  an  U  odor  is  presented,  etc.)  do  not  justify  a  sweeping 
generaligation. ^_^__« 

"Young,  P.  T.,  An  Experimental  Study  of  Mixed  Feelings,  this  Journal, 
191 8,  39,  261  f. 

^H)p.  eU.,  40f. 

^^Suppoee,  for  example,  that  we  define  avoidance  as  getting  away  from 
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The  direct  explanation  of  ''seeking"  and  ''avoiding"  be- 
havior may  be  given  ultimately  in  physiological  or  cl^mical 
terms,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  tl^  mechanisms  (rf 
response  are  extremely  complex.  The  central  nervous  system 
is  highly  variable  and  a  thousand  factors  may  intervene  be- 
tween stimulus  and  response.  One  factor  alone — the  experi- 
mental instruction,  or  the  self-instruction,  of  S — is  capable  of 
turning  a  "seeking"  movement  into  an  "avoidance."  Conse- 
quently it  seems  methodologically  better  to  await  more  in- 
formation than  to  read  into  the  facts  now  at  hand  some  piurpose. 

Summary 

1.  In  the  case  of  olfactory  stimuH  of  moderate  intensity 
pleasant  feeling  is  sometimes  associated  with  a  sli^t  forward 
movement  of  the  head;  and  unpleasant  feeling,  with  a  slight 
backward  movement.  Occasionally  no  movement  at  all,  or  both 
forward  and  backward  movement,  is  observed.  The  reports 
indicate  that  forward  movement  is  frequently  an  indication 
of  olfactory  attention.  Any  interpretation  of  the  data  is  com- 
plicated by  the  fact  that  inhalation  is  accompanied  by  a  back- 
ward movement  and  exhalation  by  a  forward  |  these  respiratory 
movements  are  purely  mechaniciJ  incidents  in  deep  breathing. 

2.  Attention  to  a  weak  and  aflfectively  indifferent  auditory 
stimulus,  or  to  one  which  is  decreasing  in  mtensity,  is  indicated 
by  an  involuntary  muscular  adjustment  toward  the  stimulus. 
Two  types  of  movement  have  been  noted:  (i)  a  gradual  trend 
toward  the  source  of  stimulation  which  continues  throughout 
the  experimental  series,  and  (2)  brief  and  relatively  marked 
movements  during  the  period  imder  controlled  observation. 

3.  Seeking  movements,  other  than  those  of  attention,  do 
not  appear  as  "expressions"  of  pleasantness  imless  some  in- 
centive is  introduced  into  the  conditions.  The  incentive  prob- 
ably reduces  the  intensity  of  feeling  obtainable  and  is  not 

an  object  or  situation,  or  casting  it  aside.  Immediately  one  thinks  of  tiddng 
off  an  overcoat  and  hat.  Such  behavior  has  no  apparent  relation  either 
to  P  or  to  U,  although  it  is  definitely  a  matter  of  casting  aside.  The  next 
illustration  that  occurs  is  a  chase  in  which  one  animu  runs  away  from 
another.  Are  we  to  assume  that  the  avoiding  animal  feels  only  U  and  that 
the  pursuing  animal  experiences  nothing  but  P7  Again,  Professor  BenUey 
has  called  my  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  play  of  courtship,  which  may 
be  assumed  to  be  P,  is  generally  regarded  as  pursuit  on  the  part  of  the  male 
and  as  avoidance  on  the  part  of  the  female. 

It  may  not  be  farfetched,  accepting  the  above  definition,  to  regard 
urination  and  defecation  as  instances  of  rejection;  and  these  experiences, 
according  to  Boring's  observers,  may  be  P,  U,  or  1.  varying  wi^  the  in- 
dividual Boring,  £.  Q.,  Processes  Referred  to  the  Alimentary  and  Urinary 
Tracts:  A  Qualitative  Analysis,  Ptychol,  Rev.,  1915, 32, 325f. 
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necessary  to  the  existence  of  pleasantness.  Consequently  the 
statement  that  pleasantness  is  expressed  by  involuntary  seeking 
movements  is  abandoned. 

4.  A  critical  analysis  shows  that  seeking  movements  indi- 
cate what  might  be  called  a  need,  irritant,  incentive,  or  de- 
termination, rather  than  simple  feeling,  and  that  ''seeking"  and 
''avoiding"  are  teleological  interpretations  of  behavior,  and, 
further,  that  the  reputed  correlations  involve  a  confusion  be- 
tween meaning  and  affective  processes.  For  these  reasons  it 
is  recommended  that  the  traditional  hedonistic  doctrine  be 
abandoned  and  that  psychologists  study  directly  the  facts  of 
response  and  of  affective  psychology. 
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DIOTIC  TONAL  VOLUMES  AS  A  FUNCTION 
OF  DIFFERENCE  OF  PHASE^ 


By  H.  M.  Halvbbson,  Univeraity  of  Maine 


The  fact  that  a  tone,  diotically  perceived  in  the  presence  of 
a  phase-difference  between  the  two  ears,  is  localised  toward  the 
side  of  the  leading  phase,*  suggests  that  the  two  stimuH,  in 
integrating  to  form  a  single  tonal  sensation,  contribute  each  a 
tendency  to  localization  toward  their  respective  sides,  and  that 
the  stimulus  leading  in  phase,  because  of  its  priority,  con- 
tributes to  the  spatial  aspect  of  the  integration  more  than  does 
the  stimulus  that  lags.  When  there  is  no  phase-difference  local- 
ization is  in  the  median  plane:  both  stimuH  contribute  equally. 
When  one  stimulus  leads  by  half  a  wave-length  localization 
may  be  entirely  to  one  side:  it  would  seem  as  if  the  tone  of 
prior  phase  were  inhibiting  the  other  tone.  To  such  facts 
the  Bernstein  theory  of  locaUzation  with  the  modifications 
suggested  by  Boring*  seems  appUcable.^  On  the  modified 
Bernstein  hypothesis  we  should  expect  median  localizations, 
where  displaced  excitations  unite  in  a  single  larger  region  of 
excitation,  to  show  a  large  tonal  volume  (provid^,  of  course, 
that  it  should  prove  to  be  correct  to  equate  tonal  volume  to  the 
analogous  attribute  of  spatial  diffusion  for  the  skin);  and  we 
should  expect  lateral  localizations,  where  one  stimulus  inhibiting 
the  other  is  singly  effective,  to  show  a  small  volume.  The 
present  experiment  was  undertaken  in  order  to  test  this  hy- 
pothesis. The  results  do  not  substantiate  the  hypothesis  in 
any  simple  manner,  since  the  medianly  and  latersdly  localized 
tones  are  largest  and  the  intermediate  tones  smallest.  The  re- 
sults are,  however,  positive  and  univocal,  and  are  presented 
here  without  attempt  at  a  theoretical  explanation,  but  with 
the  conviction  that  an  ultimate  theory  of  auditory  localization 
will  have  to  take  account  of  them. 

'From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University. 

*For  the  writer's  recent  papers  on  this  topic  and  references  to  the  liter- 
ature, see  H.  M.  Halverson,  Psychol,  Monog.,  1922,  no.  140,  7-29;  this 
JouBNAL,  1922,  33,  17S-212. 

*E.  G.  Boring,  Quart,  J.  Exp,  Phynol.,  1916,  10,  86-94. 

*Watt  also  makes  use  of  the  Bernstein  theory  in  his  theory  of  heariog, 
but  in  a  different  manner;  H.  J.  Watt,  Psychology  qf  Sound,  1917,  175- 
192;   Brit,  J,  Psychol,,  1920,  11,  163-171. 
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The  apparatus  was  the  same  as  the  apparatus  for  locali- 
zation with  closed  tubes  described  in  a  previous  paper.'  The 
source  of  tone  is  a  512  d.  v.  tuning  fork,  electrically  driven 
by  a  master-fork.  The  tone  is  conducted  to  the  two  ears  by  a 
pair  of  rubber  tubes  which  pass  through  a  wall.  The  phase- 
relation  of  the  tones  of  the  two  tubes  is  altered  by  means  of 
a  telescopic  slide  in  one  of  the  tubes,  which  lengthens  or  shortens 
the  path. 

The  observers  were  Mr.  M.  A.  Tinker  (T),  Mr.  M.  K.  Mac- 
donald  (Af),  and  Mr.  F.  L.  Bixby  (B),  all  members  of  the 
Psychological  Laboratory  of  Clark  University.  T  and  M  were 
graduate  students  and  trained  observers;  B  was  a  semor  of 
considerable  laboratory  experience.  None  of  the  Os,  however, 
had  had  any  previous  experience  in  experimental  auditory 
localization.  Their  inexperience  in  localization  was  considered 
an  advantage  in  this  problem,  since  the  attention  was  to  be 
to  the  volumic  aspects  of  the  experience  and  away  from  its 
localization. 

In  order  to  train  the  Os  in  volumic  judgments  and  to  make 
sure  that  their  definition  of  volume  had  the  accepted  meaning, 
a  preliminary  experiment,  patterned  after  that  of  Rich*,  was 
instituted.  The  Os  were  required  to  make  voliunic  judgments 
under  the  method  of  constant  stimuli  upon  tones  from  two 
Stem  variators.  The  standard  was  396  d.  v.,  and  the  five  com- 
parison stimuli  ranged  from  ^  to  ^  of  a  musical  tone  lower 
than  the  standard.  At  first  the  Os  failed  to  judge  consistently. 
By  the  end  of  the  second  hour,  however,  T  and  B  were  giving 
constant  results,  and  by  the  end  of  the  fourth  hour  M  was 
equally  constant.  The  judgments  were  not  immediate  at  first, 
but  became  immediate  as  soon  as  the  Os  had  been  required  to 
characterize  "voliune"  in  a  written  introspective  report.  The 
psychophysical  results  agree  very  closely  indeed  with  those  of 
Rich.  The  average  limen  for  these  three  Os  at  396  d.  v.  is 
14.3  d.  V.  The  average  limen  for  Rich's  two  Os  at  400  d.  v. 
is  13.4  d.  V.  Rich's  lower  limens  obtained  with  timing-forks^ 
are  not  comparable,  since  these  experiments,  like  Rich's  earlier 
trials,  were  with  the  Stem  bottles.  The  general  agreement 
of  these  results  with  Rich's  may,  however,  be  taken  as  an 
assurance  that  the  Os  had  learned  to  make  judgments  of  vol- 
ume as  ordinarily  defined. 

With  the  Os  trained  to  appreciate  volumic  differences,  it 
was  possible  to  proceed  to  a  preliminary  investigation  of  the 
volumic  relationships  of  diotic  tones  where  the  phase-relation- 
ship is  varied.    Table  I  gives  the  results  of  this  preliminary 

*Halvenon,  this  Joubmal,  33,  iSof. 

•G.  J.  Rich,  /.  Exp.  P^uduU.,  1916,  i,  13-22. 

%ch,  this  Journal,  1919, 30, 149-153. 
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Tabu  I 

Preliminary  comparison  of  volumes  of  diotic  tones  (512  d.  v.; 
wave4ength— 67.3  cm.)  for  phase-differences  of  11.5  cm.  (lo- 
calised 30^  left),  24.8  cm.  (60^  left),  and  35  cm.  (90^  left),  ccHn- 
pared  with  aero  phase-difference  (median  localization)  as  the 
standard.  Observers  T,  Af ,  and  B.  Figures  are  percentages 
based  on  50  judgments  for  each  comparison  stimulus. 


Localin- 
tkm 

30*  left 

60*  left 

90*1^ 

Phase- 
differcDoe 

11.500. 

24.800. 

3S.oein. 

CHMerverljurger  EquAl  Smaller  Ltt«er  EquAl  Smal^ 

T 
M 

B 

0 
8 
0 

14 
32 

86 
62 
68 

0         24 

0         38 

16         34 

76 
62 
50 

16 

64 

30 
18 
18 

Average 

3 

25 

72 

5         32 

63 

24 

57 

19 

survey.  The  three  phase-differences  which  give  on  the  average 
30^  60^  and  90^  left  localization  were  selected  for  comparison 
with  zero  phase-difference,  which  gives  median  localization. 
The  table  shows  that  the  difference  in  volume  between  each 
of  these  three  comparison  stimuli  and  the  standard  is  not  so 
great  as  to  give  imivocal  judgments.  In  all  three  cases  the  two 
tones  are  frequently  called  "equal,"  and  there  are  some  judg- 
ments in  the  category  of  difference  opposed  to  the  predommant 
category.  Subs€K|uent  results  (Table  II)  show,  however,  that 
after  practice  this  degree  of  scatter  is  reduced.  In  general  it  is 
apparent  from  Table  I  that  the  tone  localized  at  30°  left  is 
predominantly  smaller  than  the  medianly  localized  tone,  and 
that  the  tone  for  60^  left  is  also  predominantly  smaller,  al- 
though perhaps  not  quite  so  small.  For  the  tone  localized 
laterally  at  the  left,  the  "equal"  judgments  predominate;  the 
judgments  of  "larger"  outnumber  the  judgments  of  "smaller" 
for  two  Os,  whereas  for  one  0  the  balance  is  the  other  way. 
The  latend  tone  would  thus  seem  to  be  of  a  volume  about  equal 
to  the  volume  of  the  median  tone. 

The  next  step  is  to  determine  the  exact  course  of  the  volumic 
changes,  indicated  in  the  preliminary  experiment,  as  phase- 
difference  is  altered  from  zero  to  the  maximum  of  about  a  half 
wave-length,  the  difference  where  the  tone  is  localized  at  po^ 
left  and  is  about  to  shift  abruptly  to  90^  right ;  for  a  tone  leadmg 
in  phase  by  more  than  one-half  wave-length  is  functionally 
to  be  regarded  as  a  tone  lagging  by  less  than  a  half  wave- 
length. 

The  method  of  procedure  was  to  select  zero  phase-dif- 
ference as  a  standard,  and  then  to  determine  by  the  method 
of  constant  stimuli  the  limen  for  the  category  "smaller."  The 
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Os  were  allowed  to  report  "smaller,"  "equal,"  or  "larger,"  but 
of  course  no  limen  for  "larger"  could  be  obtained  since  variation 
of  the  stimulus  in  either  direction  from  the  standard  tended 
to  give  "smaller."  When  the  first  set  of  limens  had  been  ob- 
tained (Series  I),  the  limens  were  averaged  for  the  three  Os, 
and  this  average  was  used  as  a  new  standi  for  the  determina- 
tion of  a  new  set  of  limens  (Series  II).  In  this  manner  it  was 
intended  to  step  off  the  total  volumic  range  by  liminal  steps. 
The  limit  of  volumic  increase  was,  however,  reached  in  the 
third  set  of  limens  (Series  III).  Here  the  psychometric  func- 
tions for  the  Os  ccmld  not  be  brought  to  high  rekitive  frequencies 
of  the  category  "smaller;"  the  minimum  volume  had  been 
reached,  and  the  functions  were  reversing  direction.  Indeed 
the  psychometric  functions  only  barely  crossed  the  50%  ab- 
scissa in  the  cases  of  T  and  Af ,  and  returning  across  it  left  the 
exact  value  of  a  limen  equivocal.  For  this  reason  in  the  column 
of  limens  in  Table  II  minima  instead  of  limens  are  given  for 
these  two  Os.  The  minimum  for  T  was  found  by  passing  a 
parabola  through  the  last  three  points,  and  that  for  M  by 
adjusting  a  fMu^bola  by  the  method  of  least  squares  to  the 
entire  five  points. 

Since  Series  III  brought  E  to  the  volumic  minimum,  it  was 
necessary  for  him  in  Series  IV  to  proceed  with  limens  for  the 
category  "larger,"  just  as  he  had  to  work  only  with  the  cat^ory 
"smaller"  w^'^n  at  the  maximum  in  Series  I.  Series  IV  was 
taken  with  tuj  average  of  the  two  minima  and  one  limen  of 
Series  III  as  a  standard.  Series  V  was  based  on  the  average 
Umen  of  Series  IV,  and  Series  VI  on  the  average  limen  of 
Series  V.  In  Series  VI  maxima  were  reached,  not  in  the  sense 
that  the  function  again  reversed  direction,  but  because  the 
tone  now  tended  to  shift  to  the  other  side  of  the  head,  some- 
times existing  on  both  sides  at  once.  This  complication  would 
have  made  careful  judgment  imposdble;  moreover  it  indicated 
that  the  limit  of  variation  had  been  reached,  since  tiie  tones  of 
the  right  quadrant  simply  followed  the  law  of  the  left.  Since 
the  maxima  for  T  and  B  in  Series  VI  lay  below  50%  it  is  not 
posdble  to  compute  limens  for  them. 

The  limens  of  Table  II  are  all  computed  by  linear  interpola- 
tion between  the  two  relative  frequencies  adjacent  to  50%. 
It  is  obvious  from  a  study  of  the  psychometric  functions  of 
Series  III  and  VI  that  the  phi-gamma  hypothesis  is  not  ap- 
plicable in  those  cases.  It  is  also  a  question  whetiier  it  should 
be  applied  in  Series  I  and  IV,  which  also  are  limiting  cases. 
Moreover,  it  is  questionable  whether  any  general  hypothesis,  in 
the  face  of  the  insufficiency  of  knowledge  of  the  function  con- 
cerned, could  have  much  value.  An  hypothesis  seeks  to  take 
into  account  remote  points  as  well  as  the  adjacent  ones  in  the 
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determination  of  the  limen,  but  it  depends  for  any  general 
validity  upon  the  comparability  of  diifferent  regions  of  the 
abscissa  Bcsle.  In  the  present  case  the  change  of  volume  for 
change  of  phase  is  irregular;  for  stretches  of  the  absdssa  it 
seems  to  change  scarcely  at  all,  and  then  an  abrupt  change 
appears.  For  this  reason  the  mere  selection  of  equal  increments 
of  phase-di£Ference  for  the  comparison  stimuli  gives  no  assurance 
that  the  stimuli  are  equal  in  a  psychophysical  sense  and  that  the 
remote  points  can  be  used  to  determine  ther  limen.  There  is  no 
perfectly  valid  way  out  of  the  difficulty.  The  observed  fact, 
assuming  continuity  of  function,  is  that  the  limen  lies  between 
the  stimulus  values  for  the  two  relative  frequencies  that  in- 
clude 50%.  ^  If  one  seeks  to  say  just  where,  one  may  follow 
the  conventioii  of  linear  interpolation  as  readily  as  any  more 
difficult  assumption.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  with  unusual  pi^- 
chometric  functions  of  this  sort,  the  limen  has  very  little  mean- 
ing, and  attention  has  to  be  paid  to  the  form  and  natiu^  of  the 
entire  function. 

In  Fig.  I  the  data  of  Table  II  are  shown  graphically  in  such 
a  way  as  to  indicate  the  general  form  of  the  volumic  function. 
Against  difference  of  plmse  are  plotted  for  each  0  the  six 
psychometric  functions  of  the  six  successive  series.  The  ordi- 
nate scale  for  each  pi^chometric  function  is  so  arranged  that 
its  zero  comes  opposite  the  limen  of  the  preceding  psycho- 
metric function.  The  average  limen  for  any  series  was  taken  as 
the  standard  for  the  succeeding  series,  and  the  zero  for  the 
scale  may  be  placed  at  the  frequency  that  the  standard  had  in 
the  preceding  series,  on  the  assumption  that  the  standard  in 
the  new  series  would  give  o%  difference  with  itself  (a  rou^  but 
not  perfect  assumption,  since  a  time-error  may  exist).  Li  this 
manner  it  is  posdble  to  plot  off  the  volumic  function  with  liminal 
steps  as  the  ordinate  unit  and  roughly  to  fill  in  the  breaks  be- 
tween the  six  observed  liminal  points  by  plotting  the  psycho- 
metric functions  for  these  points.  The  total  constellation  of  the 
grouped  psychometric  functions  of  Fig.  i  gives  as  closely  as 
possible  on  the  basis  of  these  results  the  form  and  amount  of  the 
volumic  function  in  general. 

Inspection  of  the  three  charts  of  Fig.  i  shows  striking  agree- 
ment among  Os.  It  is  possible  to  state  the  form  of  the  function 
in  general  for  all  Os. 

As  phase-difference  increases  from  zero,  the  decrease  in 
volume  of  the  diotic  tone  is  at  first  gradual;  and  then  from 
about  ir/%  to  3T/8  there  is  an  abrupt  and  rapid  decrease  to 
the  minimum  volume,  which  is  about  three  liminal  steps  smaller 
than  the  volume  for  the  tones  in  phase.  After  3T/8  there  ap- 
pears to  be  a  gradual  increase  up  to  a  phase-difference  of  about 
Sir/4;  thereafter  the  increase  in  volume  is  rapid  although  not 
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Fig.  I.  Volume  of  diotically  perceived  tones  as  a  function  of  difference 
of  phase.  Observers  T,  My  and  B.  Tones  of  512  d.  v.;  wave-length  ^ 
67.3  cm.  Abscissa  is  phaseKiifference  of  tones  between  the  two  ears,  in 
cm.  and  wave-length.  The  psychometric  functions  for  smaller  volumes 
(Series  I,  II,  and  III),  and  for  larger  volumes  (Series  IV,  V,  and  VI)  are 
shown  successively  so  scaled  that  0%  for  one  function  corresponds  to  the 
limen  of  the  preceding  function,  for  the  reason  that  the  average  limen  of 
one  function  was  always  used  as  the  standard  for  the  next.  For  this  reason 
the  dotted  lines  are  added  on  the  rough  assumption  that  the  standard 
would  give  0%  difference  from  itself  as  comparison  stimulus.  The  total 
constellation  of  the  psychometric  functions  for  each  0  gives  approximately 
the  form  of  the  function  that  volume,  measured  by  liminai  units  (ordi- 
nates),  is  of  phase-difference  (abscissa). 
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80  rapid  as  the  preceding  decrease.  The  volume  reaches  a 
maximiiTn  at  x  where  it  about  equals  the  volume  for  zero 
difference  of  phase.  This  last  result  of  Fig.  i  accords  with  the 
preliminary  results  of  Table  I,  which  al^  indicated  that  the 
median  and  laterally  localised  tones  are  of  about  the  same 
volume. 

Some  Os  in  the  localization  of  diotic  tones  have  described 
the  image  of  localization  as  getting  farther  away  from  the  head 
when  it  passes  from  the  median  position  of  localization,  and 
then  coming  in  close  to  the  head  when  the  position  of  latend 
localization  is  being  reached.  This  change  of  distance  in  the 
image  accords  with  the  volumic  fimction;  the  smaller  volumes, 
it  would  seem^  are  perceived  as  further  distant. 

The  question  still  remains  whether  these  volumic  functions 
truly  represent  a  distinct  volumic  aspect  of  the  tonal  sensation. 
There  are  two  other  obvious  possibilities;  the  judgments  might 
be  dependent  entirely  or  in  part  upon  pitch-difference  or  upon 
intensive  differences. 

The  most  direct  source  of  information  is  the  Os'  reports. 
They  consistently  described  the  tones  as  spatial  and  their 
judgments  as  indicating  the  spatial  aspect.  For  them  the  tones 
are  "fuU,"  "fat,"  "lean,"  "tridimenaonal,"  "large,"  "smaH," 
"homogeneously  filled,"  "big,"  "thin,"  "extensive,"  "crowding 
in  from  all  sides." 

The  well  known  association  of  volumic  change  with  change 
of  pitch  and  the  fact  that  these  Os  were  trained  to  observe 
clumge  of  volume  with  change  of  pitch  in  the  practice-series 
may  nevertheless  raise  the  question  whether  pitch-differences 
could  be  present  here  and  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  volumic  function. 
It  is  difficult,  however,  to  see  how  an  effective  difference  of  pitch 
could  occur.  The  lengthening  of  the  one  tube  with  respect  to 
the  other  might  lower  the  pitch  at  one  side.  In  such  a  case  there 
should  be  binaural  beats,  but  no  beats  were  heard.  Moreover  a 
continuous  increase  of  friction  would  not  account  for  the  re- 
versal of  the  change  in  the  volumic  function.  It  seemed  impor- 
tant, nevertheless,  to  test  the  matter  directly,  and  the  Os  were 
asked  to  make  discriminations  of  pitch  between  the  diotic  tone 
of  zero  phase-difference  and  the  tone  reported  as  of  smallest 
volume.  Both  T  and  M  were  unable  to  detect  difference  of 
pitch  in  a  series  of  over  25  paired  presentations.  Their  results 
were  supported  by  Dr.  Pratt,  who  has  a  small  limen  for  pitch 
discrimination.  B  tended  to  report  differences  of  pitch;  but 
his  capacity  for  pitch  discrimination  is  known  on  the  basis 
of  tests  to  be  low.  With  this  pair  of  tones  he  reported  the 
smaller  as  higher  9  times,  the  hjger  as  higher  11  times,  and 
the  two  as  equal  9  times.  There  is  therefore  no  evidence  of  a 
discriminable  difference  in  pitch  between  the  two  tones  which 
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give  the  maximal  volumic  difference.  Similar  negative  results 
were  obtained  from  comparing  the  smallest  tone  with  the  lateral 
tone,  and  also  from  comparing  the  median  tone  and  the  lateral 
tone. 

There  remains  the  matter  of  the  relation  of  volume  to  in- 
tensity. There  is  no  doubt  that  the  diotic  tones  varied  inten- 
sively, and  casual  observation  makes  it  appear  as  if  the  in- 
tensive function  might  be  similar  in  form  to  the  volumic.  All 
Os  mentioned  the  presence  of  intensive  differences  in  their 
protocols.  Occasionally  they  thought  that  their  judgments 
might  have  been  influenced  by  intensive  differences,  but  at  other 
times  they  were  positive  that  they  had  not  been  so  influenced. 
For  them  to  have  been  on  their  guard  against  intensity  as  the 
basis  of  judgment  gives  more  assurance  that  it  was  not  £be  basis 
than  if  they  had  not  mentioned  it.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is 
doubtful  whether  under  these  conditions  intensity  can  be  sep- 
arated from  voliune  as  was  pitdi.  It  is  not  impossible  that  the 
two  are  essentially  covariant.  The  Bernstein  hypothesis, 
which  was  responsible  for  the  undertaking  of  this  problem, 
would  imply  such  a  relationship,  and,  altJiough  these  experi- 
ments have  not  brought  out  the  function  that  a  modified  Bern- 
stein theory  implied,  they  do  not  disprove  the  relationship  be- 
tween extensity  and  intensity  that  is  the  basis  of  that  theory. 
It  may  be  that  experiments  would  show  that  volume  varies 
with  the  intensity  of  a  tone  in  diotic  hearing  without  phase- 
difference. 

Conchisian 

Diotically  perceived  tones  vary  in  their  volumic  aspect  when 
the  phase  relationship  between  them  is  altered.  Medianly  lo- 
calized tones,  where  the  phase-difference  is  zero,  and  laterally 
localized  tones,  where  the  phase-difference  is  half  the  wave- 
length, are  largest.  The  intermediate  phase-differences  give 
smaUer  tones,  and  the  minimal  volume  occurs  for  a  difference  in 
phase  of  about  3/16  wave-length.  These  volumic  changes  are 
of  the  same  kind  as  the  changes  of  volume  that  accompanv 
changes  of  pitch.  They  are  unaccompanied  by  changes  of  pitch 
under  these  conditions,  but  are  accompanied  by  changes  of 
intensity. 
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AN  EXPERIMENTAL  STUDY  OF  HENNING'S  SYSTEM 
OF  OLFACTORY  QUALITIES^ 


By  Malcolm  K.  Macdonald,  University  of  Pennsylvania 


The  purpose  of  this  study  was  the  verification  of  the  quali- 
tative Olfactory  continuum  represented  by  HenningV  smell 
prism.  We  hoped  either  to  verify  the  general  natiu«  of  the 
continuum  or  to  discover  necessary  modifications  of  it.  As 
secondary  matters  we  hoped  that  we  might  be  able  to  specify 
a  pTActical  set  of  stimuli  for  the  demonstration  of  the  prism 
and,  by  using  stimuli  of  known  chemical  natiu«  where  possible, 
to  obtain  some  incidental  information  bearing  upon  Henning's 
theory  of  the  chemistry  of  the  olfactory  stimiBus. 

Henning  represents  the  odors  as  l3ring  in  a  qualitative  continuum 
represented  oy  the  surface  of  a  triangular  prism.'  At  the  six  comers  of 
this  prism  are  the  six  principal  groups  of  odors,  which  correspond  to  the 
Hauv^arben  of  the  color  pyramid  as  fundamental  points  of  reference. 
At  tne  comers  of  one  triangular  face  of  the  prism  he  the  fragrant  (F), 
ethereal  (E),  and  putrid  (P)  odors,  and  at  the  other  end  respectively  op- 
posite these  three  are  the  spicy  (S),  resinous  (R),  and  burned  (B)  odors. 
Along  the  edges  and  in  the  five  faces  he  psychologically  simple  and  quali- 
tatively intermediate  odors,  but  the  intenor  of  the  prism  is  hollow. 

It  will  be  convenient  if  we  designate  the  princiiMd  odors  at  the  comers 
as  nmpUx  odors.  Such  odors  are  the  points  of  reference  for  the  rest  of  the 
fiffure;  they  are  fimdamental  and  cannot  be  described  qualitatively, 
whereas  the  other  odors  can  be  described  by  reference  to  them.  Odors 
lying  alonff  an  edge  may  be  called  duplex  for  the  reason  that  they  can  be 
described  by  their  quahtative  similarity  to  two  simplex  odors.  They  are 
of  course  simple  and  not  complex,  but  are  defined  in  the  qualitative  system 
in  a  duplex  manner.  They  may  be  designated  as  FE.  £P,  PF,  SR,  RB, 
BS,  FS,  ER.  or  PB.  Within  the  faces  there  would  be  mtiUiplex  odors. 
At  the  mid<ue  of  the  rectangular  sides  (Henning's  QuadrupdpunkU*')  the 
multiplex  odors  are  quadruplex:  FESR,  EPRB,  and  FPSB.  In  strict 
logic  there  should  be  no  triplex  odors  in  the  rectangular  sides,  since  any 
ooor  here  should  have  fourfold  similarity.  Henning,  however,  appears 
at  times  to  consider  that  odors  near  one  comer  and  remote  from  the  diag- 
onal are  practically  triplex:  dehydrocamphylcarbinol  appears  to  be  FSR*. 

^From  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Chirk  University.  Com- 
municated by  Edwm  G.  Boring. 

*H.  Henning,  Der  Oerttch,  Leipzig,  1916,  pp.  533<  Reprinted  from  the 
Z,f.  Psychol,,  1915,  73,  i6i-257(-pp.  1-97  of  DeraBruch);  1916,  74,  305- 
443  (-pp.  98-226):  1916,  75,  177-230  (-pp.  227.280);  1916,  76.  1-27 
(-pp.  281-407).  Cf.  E.  A.  McC.  Gamble,  Psychol,  BuU,,  1916, 13,  135  flf.; 
this  Journal,  192  i,  32, 290  ff. 

•Henning,  80^7. 

«Henning,  96,  299. 

•Henning,  299. 
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Tbe  triangukr  ends  should  of  course  ecmtain  ti^dez  odors,  but  Heoning 
does  not  discuss  these  f  sees.  This  tenninology  is  not  Henning's,  but  is 
useful  in  representiiig  his  sjrstem. 

Henning  hss  a  chemiol  the<H3r*  of  the  <^sctOT7  stimuhiSy  whidL  if  it 
held  rigorously,  would  be  a  valuable  aid  in  determining  the  stimuli  for 
different  regions  of  the  prism.  Odor,  according  to  this  theory,  depends 
primarily  upcm  the  structure  of  the  molecule  of  the  stimulus,  althou|^  it 
IS  also  to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  nature  of  the  component  ele- 
ments. 

The  stimuli  to  the  nmj^ex  odan  have  a  single  structural  characteristie. 
The  stimuli  for  the  FESR  face  are  all  theoietically  derivatiTes  of  the 
benxine  ring.  The  PB  line  is  characterised  by  the  introduction  of  certain 
other  elements  as  well  as  by  nK>lecular  structure.  The  simplex  stimuli  are 
as  follows. 

Fragrant,  An  artho-saheiitatian  product  of  the  bensine  ring,  i.  e., 
substitution  of  chemical  cpoups  for  the  hydrogen  at  two  adjacent  comas 
of  the  six  comers  of  the  rmg. 

Spicy,  A  paro-eubstttution  product  of  the  bensine  ring,  ».  e.,  sub- 
stitution of  chemical  groups  for  hjrdrogen  at  two  opposite  comers  of  the 
ring. 

Ortho-substitution  and  para-substitution  are  both  forms  of  disub- 
stitution.  The  only  other  disubstitution  is  metarsubstitution,  ^Hiere  the 
substitution  is  at  the  comers  next  but  one.  The  metarsubstitutions  do 
not  enter  into  the  theory  and  should  presumably  be  odorless.  M<uka- 
substitutions  similarly  do  not  appear  in  the  theory.  In  a  disubstitution 
product  it  makes  no  difference  at  which  psir  of  comers  the  disubstituticm 
occurs,  provided  only  the  spatial  relation  is  fixed:  all jpara-substitutions 
are  identical  for  the  same  substituted  groups,  but  different  from  ortho- 
substitution  for  the  same  substituted  groups. 

Resifum$,  An  inner  substitution  in  the  benxine  ring,  i.  e.,  a  disub- 
stitution of  a  single  group  linking  across  between  two  comers  of  the  ring 
and  usually  represented  as  within  the  ring. 

Ethereal,  A  hydrocarbon  forked  chain,  not  necessarily  related  to  the 
benzine  ring,  but  discussed  by  Henning  as  if  it  belonged  with  the  bensine 
derivatives.  The  theory  is  complicated  at  this  point  by  the  fact  that  there 
are  few,  if  an^,  pare  ethereal  stimuli;  nearly  all  are  duplex  E8  and  com- 
bine in  the  stnnulus  the  fork  with  the  para-substitution  m  the  ring. 

Putrid.  Forked  chains  in  which  mlphury  sdenium,  tellurium^  mfrogen, 
phosphorus^  arsenic,  arUimony,  bismuth  are  oemophores  (smell  produoere; 
analogous  to  chromophores).  Henning  describes  tnese  forks  as  a  disruption 
of  the  ring,  but  there  seems  to  be  no  obvious  chemical  ground  for  this 
interpretation  of  a  ring. 

Burned,  Heterocyclic  rings  including  nitrogen  with  various  numbers 
of  sides.  The  benzine  ring  is  homocyclic,  since  carbon  is  always  the  link, 
and  it  always  has  six  sides.  In  a  B  stimulus  nitrogen  is  substituted  for 
carbon  at  one  comer  (not  for  hydrogen,  as  in  the  benzine  derivatives). 

The  duplex  odors  have,  on  this  theory,  duplex  stimuli,  t.  e.,  stimuli 
that  combine  two  of  the  simplex  chemical  characteristics.  Thus  in  the 
FKSR  face  they  tend  to  be  trisubstitution  products.  The  stimulus  to  an 
FS  odor  combines  the  ortho-and  para-substitution  of  the  F  and  S  groups. 
Such  a  rin^  is  known  as  an  asymmetrical  ring.  The  stimulus  to  an  Sk  oaor 
combines  mner  and  pannsubstitution;  the  FE  stimulus  should  include 
a  fork  in  one  of  the  ortho-substitutions;  and  the  ER  stimulus  should  have 
a  folk  added  to  the  inner  substitution.  There  ought,  on  the  theonr,  to 
be  no  FR  odors  which  are  not  also  E  and  S,  and  no  ES  odors  which  are 
not  also  F  and  R;   and  the  corresponding  duplex  stimuli  ought  not  to 

*Hennlng,  281-305,  esp.  291-301. 
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occur.  Unfortunately  for  the  theory,  ES  odors,  as  Henning  admits,  are 
the  rule  rather  than  the  exception,  and  they  are  given  by  stimuli  that  add 
a  fork  to  a  pararsubstitution. 

The  duplex  stimuli  for  the  two  faces  which  include  the  P  and  B  comers 
are  not  weU  worked  out  by  Henning,  and  the  general  principle  of  the 
theoiy  cannot  be  extended  here. 

The  faces  should  contain  quadruplex  stimuli,  and  possibly  triplex 
stimuli,  if  there  are  any  strictly  triplex  odors.  The  FESR  face  does  contain 
both  triplex  and  qiuuuruplex  stimuli.  Thuione,  the  stimulus  to  the  quad- 
ruplex odor  at  the  center,  illustrates  the  theonr,  for  it  is  an  asjrmmetrical 
rinff  (ortho-  and  para-substitution)  with  an  additional  inner  substitution 
and  with  the  para-  connection  carrying  a  fork. 

The  foregoing  terms  for  the  six  principal  olfactory  groups  have  the 
adyantaffe  that  they  have  different  imtials  and  provide  a  simple  terminol- 
ogy for  both  simplex  and  multiplex  odors  (as  do  R,  Y,  G,  O,  RO,  YG, 
eU,^  for  the  colors).     The  usual  English  words  and  Henning's  German 
which  they  translate  are  as  follovra. 
F<- Fragrant  (flowery,  Uumig,  duftend); 
E -Ethereal  (fruity, /ri2c^); 
P- Putrid    (foul,  fatdig); 
S»Spic^  (aromatic,  wHmg,  geufanhaft); 
R—Resmous  (pin^r,  balsamv,  hartig,  haUamiBck): 
B<- Burned  (burning,  scorched,  empyreumatic,  hrenxUch), 

Stimuli' 

We  sought  to  select  stimuli  which  should  represent  all  parts 
of  the  prism  and  which  have  been  definitely  placed  by  Henning. 
In  addition  we  sought,  when  possible,  to  choose  stimuli  of 
definite  chemical  composition  in  order  that  we  might  obtain 
some  incidental  information  concerning  Henning's  theory  of  the 
stimulus,  and  also  for  the  reason  that  such  a  stimulus  is  more 
definitely  defined  in  nature  than  is  a  common  object.  The  se- 
lection proved  peculiarly  difficult,  because  Henning  skimps 
many  parts  of  the  prism  in  his  lists  of  representative  odors.  In 
some  regions,  where  Henning  cites  definite  chemical  examples, 
we  were  unable  to  obtain  the  stimuli.  For  example,  we  did  not 
succeed  in  finding  thuione  (FESR),  camphene  (ER),  cadaver- 
ine  (PB),  chavicol  (S),  cineol  (R),  or  cajuputol  (R),  in  this 
country  or  in  England.  The  PB  edge  does  not  permit  of  labor- 
atory investigation;  Henning  had  to  take  his  Os  to  the  zoological 
gardens  to  obtain  these  odors. 

Table  I  gives  a  list  of  the  stimuli  which  were  used  at  any  time 
diuing  the  experiment.  A  more  definite  characterization  of 
these  stimuli,  and  a  statement  of  the  reason  for  the  rejection 
of  many,  foUow.  After  the  name  of  each  substance  is  given  its 
position  on  the  prism  according  to  Henning  and  in  parentheses 
the  page-reference  to  the  statement  in  Der  Geruch.  It  will  be 
observed  that,  of  these  35  stimuli,  20  are  chemicals  and  15 
objects. 

'Our  thanks  are  due  to  Dr.  George  F.  White,  Professor  of  Organic 
Chemistry  at  Claric  University,  for  his  assistance  in  the  selection  and  pro- 
curing of  our  stimuli  and  in  ootaining  information  concerning  their  chem- 
ical structure. 
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Table  I 

U8T  OF  STIMULI.     SUndards  are  given  in  itaUcs.    An  asterisk 
indicates  a  stimulus  of  definite  chemical  structure. 


1 

F 

^lonone 

Simplex  Stuculi 

2 

E 

♦Aoetk  ether 

F 

I 

*Ionone 

3 

FS 

^Vanillin 

24 

OUofjamiM 

4 

FESR 

^Menthol 

E 

a 

*  Acetic  ether 

I 

PB 

*Amyl  alcohol 

31 

*CiiTal 

RB 

Burned  mastic 

P 

10 

*Garbon  disul|^de 

w% 

13 

*Aq>aragine 

7 
8 

B 
B 

Tar 

15 

S 

li. 

*Anisol 

9 

lO 

B 

P 

^Nicotine 
^Carbondisulphide 

18 
29 

Nutmeg 
^AndhS 

II 

ER 

•Jy*^  ^ 

R 

16 

la 

SB 

Burned  coffee 
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Simplex  SHmtdi 

I.  lonone.  Not  mentioned  by  Henning.  S^rnthetic  violet:  might  be 
expected  to  belong  to  the  F  comer.  It  is  a  derivative  of  tetrahyaro-bennne 
and  a  vicinal  ring,  which  is  equivalent  to  two  ortho-substitutions,  and  thus 
may  be  said  to  accord  with  Henning's  theory.  Considered  as  a  possible 
standard  for  the  F  comer,  but  rejected  in  favor  of  oil  of  jasmine  which  has  a 
stronger  odor.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

24.  Oil  of  lasmine.  F.  (H.  82)  Used  throughout  the  experiment  as 
a  standard  for  the  F  comer. 

3.  Acetic  ether.  E.  (H.  83)  Henning  places  all  the  ethers  at  this 
comer  of  the  prism.  Acetic  ether  involves  the  forked  structure  required 
by  Henmng's  theory.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

^i.  Citral.  £.  (H.  295)  Used  as  a  standard  for  the  E  comer  through- 
out the  experiment.  It  is  an  open  chain  with  a  fork,  and  readily  condenses 
into  a  ring  with  para-substitution  and  a  fork.  Thus  it  approximately  fits 
Hennii^s  theory.  Its  stmcture  would  seem  to  imply  that  it  should  be  ES 
(or  FESk?)  and  not  pure  E.  (C/.  no.  26.) 

10.  Carbon  disulphide.  P.  (H.  301)  Considered  as  a  possible  stand- 
ard for  the  P  comer,  but  rejected  because  its  odor  is  said  to  be  due  to  im- 
purities. As  an  open  chain  involving  sulphur  it  should,  on  Henning's 
theory,  lie  at  the  P  comer.  Used  throughout  Part  I. 

13.  Asparagine.  P.  (H.  301)  O^urs  in  the  form  of  crsrstals  as  an 
open  chain  mvolving  nitrogen.  It  had  no  perceptible  odor  for  our  Os,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Henning  gives  it  as  typical  of  the  P  quality.  The 
cr3rstal  was  loaned  us  and  we  were  not  permitted  to  tiy  dissolving  it.  Used 
only  in  the  very  first  part  of  the  experiment. 

15.  Thiophenol  (JIfertoptone).  P.  (H.  301)  The  aromatic  mercaptan 
used  was  thiophenol.  As  a  mono-substitution  of  a  sulphur  chain  in  bennne 
it  is  a  proper  P  on  Henning's  theory.  As  obtained  from  the  chemical  lab- 
oratory it  was  so  strong  as  quickly  to  permeate  the  whole  room  when  the 
bottle  was  opened.  The  method  hit  upon  was  to  hold  an  empty  bottle 
over  the  mouth  of  the  bottle  containing  thiophenol.  In  a  few  minutes 
enough  of  the  stimulus  had  adhered  to  the  inside  of  the  bottle  to  last  for 
some  time,  but  the  process  had  to  be  repeated  often.  Used  throughout  Part 
I  as  a  standard  for  the  P  comer. 

14.  Anisol.  S.  (H.  292)  A  mono-substitution  product  of  benzine; 
its  pararderivatives  Henning  characterises  as  S.  In  the  shortened  series 
it  was  eliminated  in  favor  of  nutmeg,  which  has  a  definitely  spicy  quality. 

18.  Nutme«  (Mtukat).  S.  (H.  81)  Whole  nutmegs  were  grated  as 
needed.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

29.  Anethol.  S.  (H.  292)  Satisfactory  S  stimulus,  and  used  as  a 
standard  for  the  S  comer  throughout  the  experiment.  It  is  a  para-sub- 
stitution product  as  required  by  Henning's  theory. 

16.  Frankincense  (Oltbannm,  Weihrauch).  R.  (H.  8a)  Weak  stim- 
ulus but  strengthened  by  pulverizing.   Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

10.  Balsam  of  Peru.  R.  (H.  84)  Eliminated  because  too  weak  a 
stimuhis. 

27.  Eucalyptol.  R.  (H.  207,  qf.  84)  Satisfactonr  representative  of 
the  R  comer  ana  iised  as  a  standard  for  that  comer.  An  inner  ring  as  re- 
quired by  Henning's  theory. 

35.  Pinene.  R.  (H.  207)  A  good  chemical  stimulus  for  the  R  comer. 
It  accords  with  Henning's  chemical  theory,  since  it  is  an  inner  ring.  Used 
throughout  the  experiment. 

7.  Tar.  B.  (H.  85)  Coal  tar  was  found  to  have  onlv  a  faint  odor, 
whicn  was,  however,  strong  enough  when  the  tar  was  pulverised.  Used 
throughout  Part  I. 

8.  P^dine.  B.  (H.  85,  300)  As  pure  pyridine  was  too  strong,  it  was 
diluted  with  distilled  water.   Pyridine  ia  a  'smooth'  heterocyclic  nitrogen 
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ring,  and  thus  represents  Henning's  typical  B  both  quaUtatively  and 
ch^nically.  Hence  it  was  used  as  a  standard  for  the  B  comer  througjiout 
Parti. 

9.  Nicotine.  B.  (H.  300)  Similar  to  p3rridine  both  chemically  and 
in  Henning's  qualitative  classification.  Hence  should  be  satisfactory,  but 
proved  too  weak  to  give  good  results.  Used  throughout  Part  I. 

Duplex  Stimuli 

36.  Citronellol.  FE.  (H.  296)  Eliminated  in  favor  of  fferaniol  (no. 
30)  in  order  to  reduce  the  number  of  stimuli  on  the  FE  line.  It  is  an  open 
chain  with  a  fork  and  readily  condenses  into  a  rin^  with  para-substituuon 
and  a  fork,  which  should  presumably  imder  Hennmg's  theory  make  it  £S 
(or  FESRt )  mstead  of  FE. 

30.  Geraniol.  FE.  (H«  2^)  Satisfactory  FE  stimulus,  and  used 
throughout  the  experiment.  It  is  an  open  cham  with  a  fork  and  readfly 
condenses  into  a  rmg  with  para-substitution  and  a  foric.  It  is  therefore 
like  citronellol  and  raises,  oecause  of  its  chemistry,  the  same  theoretical 
objection.    (C/.  no.  26.) 

22.  Rotten  fruit.  EP.  Not  mentioned  by  Henning,  although  seem- 
ingly implied  as  an  intermediate.  E^y  eliminated,  however,  because 
even  when  very  rotten  it  was  mostlv  like  E.  Rotten  apples  and  oranges 
were  used.   It  was  difficult  to  keep  this  stimulus  constant. 

32.  Carrion  flowers  (A(ispflan£e).  FP.  (H.  85)  The  carrion  flower 
was  not  available,  but  we  used  decayed  flowers.  They  were,  however,  open 
to  the  same  objection  as  decasred  fruit  (qf.  no.  22)  and  were  therefore  ehm- 
inated. 

33.  Allspice.  SR.  (C/.  H.  34)  Ground  allspice.  Used  throughout 
the  experiment  as  presimiably  representative  of  the  SR  line. 

3^.  Mjnrtenol.  SR.  (H.  298)  According;  to  Henning  a  good  repre- 
sentative of  the  SR  line  since  it  combines  the  mner  and  pararsiH>stitutions 
in  the  benzine  ring;  other  texts,  however,  cite  it  as  an  oil  of  uncertain 
composition.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

6.  Burned  mastic  (hrennendea  Mcutixhan).  RB.  (H.  85)  The  mastic 
gum  on  being  burned  forms  a  solid  mass  which  has  no  perceptible  odor. 
Discarded  as  an  impractical  stimulus.  At  best  its  odor  is  very  weak. 

12.  Burned  coffee  {gebranrUer  Kaffee).  BS.  (H.  80  This  was  an 
unsatisfactory  stimulus,  for  coffee  e3q)osed  soon  loses  its  odor  and  burning 
or  roastins  does  not  renew  it.  Eliminated  during  the  first  series. 

3.  Vanillin.  FS.  (H.  83)  An  asynmietrical  ring  and  thus  in  accord- 
ance with  Henning's  theory.  Used  throughout  the  experiment. 

2^.  Vanilla.  FS.  (H.  83)  Vanilla  beans.  In  the  later  series  vanflla 
was  eliminated  in  favor  of  the  chemical  vanillin  (no.  3)  which  has  a  definite 
composition. 

II.  Xylene.  ER.  (H.  85)  A  disubstitution  of  CHt  f or  H  in  a  ben- 
zine ring.  Does  not  seem  to  fit  the  chemical  theory.  Used  throughout 
the  experiment. 

5.  Amyl  alcohol.  PB.  (H.  8s)  An  open  chain  alcohol  (a  hydrogen, 
carbon  and  oxygen  compound)  with  a  fork,  and  should  therefore  on  Hen- 
lung's  theory  he  at  the  £  comer  and  not  along  this  edge.  Used  throughout 
Parti. 

Multiplex  Stimuli 

^  Menthol.  FESR.  (H.  85)  Henning  places  it  between  E  and  8, 
and  it  would  seem,  therefore,  from  the  logic  of  the  prism,  to  be  also  be- 
tween F  and  R,  although  it  is  not  g^ven  as  a  quadruplex  stimulus  (H.  96). 
Chemically,  on  Henning's  theory,  it  should  be  a  triplex  (FES)  stimulUB. 
since  it  combines  the  parar(S),  ortho-(F),  and  forked  (E)  stmctuies.  Used 
throughout  the  experiment. 
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20.  Wormwood  (WermtUarten).  FESR.  (H.  96)  Unfortunately  had 
to  be  eliminated  because  a  very  weak  stimulus.  alUiough  it  is,  according 
to  Henning,  the  tvpical  quadruplez  stimulus  of  tnis  face  of  the  prism.  Men- 
thol (v.  no.  4)  is  theoreticallv  a  representative  of  the  interior  of  this  face. 

31.  Grapefruit  rind  (Pompdrmitfrucht),  EPRB.  (H.  96)  Henning 
mentions  grapefruit  for  the  middle  of  the  EPRB  face.  New  rind  had  to  be 
obtained  frequently,  as  it  decayed  rapidly.    Used  throughout  Part  I. 

17.  Celery.  FPSB.  (H.85,  96)  Celery  seed.  Celery  according  to 
Hennmg  represents  the  quadruplex  stimulus  for  this  face  of  the  pnsm. 
Used  tmroughout  Part  I. 

33.  Onion.  FPSB.  (H.  85)  Eliminated  because  celery  (no.  17)  repre- 
sents the  same  place  on  the  prism  and  is  a  more  constant  stimulus. 

28.  Apiol.  FPSB.  (H.  96)  Satisfactory  as  a  stimulus,  and  used 
throughout  Part  I.  It  is  a  complex  pentarsubstitution  product,  apparently 
not  related  to  Henning's  chemistry  of  the  prisnL 

Procedure,  Henning  insists  on  dirhinic  smelling.*  To  ensure  the  use  of 
both  nostrils,  50  cc.  glass-stopper,  salt-mouth  bottles  (6.3^  cm.  deep,  3.54 
cm.  nK>uth-diameter}  were  used  for  presenting  the  stimuli.  Henning  also 
states  that  memory-smells,  akin  to  memory-colors,  fuse  with  the  quali^ 
when  the  Oa  know  the  nature  of  the  substances.*  To  pay  regard  to  this 
admonition,  the  bottles  were  covered  with  paper  and  the  Ob  were  instructed 
not  to  look  within.  The  different  stimuli  were  identified  by  inconspicuous 
numbers  on  the  covering  of  the  bottles.  The  numbers  had  no  relation  to 
the  position  of  the  odors  on  the  prism. 

Standards,  As  a  standard  for  the  F-comer  there  was  a  choice  among 
several  of  the  essential  perfume  oils,  oil  of  jasmine,  oil  of  geranium,  oil  of 
ylang-^lan|(,  and  tonka  bean,  oppoponax,  mimosa  ana  coumarin.  We  selected 
oil  (qjaernxne^  which  was  of  sufficient  strength  for  a  satisfactory  standard, 
after  rejecting  the  chemical  ionone  (v.  supra). 

For  the  &comer  there  was  a  choice  of  the  several  ethereal  oils,  such  as 
oil  of  lemon  peel,  oU  of  lime,  oil  of  orange,  as  well  as  some  of  the  ethers,  e,  g,, 
acetic  ether.  CUral  was  chosen  as  a  standard  on  account  of  its  Imown 
chemical  nature  as  against  the  oils,  and  because  it  has  a  stronger  and  more 
distinct  odor  than  the  ethers. 

For  the  P-comer  there  was  the  choice  of  carbon  disulphide,  hydrogen 
sulphide,  the  mercaptans,  the  cacodyls^  and  the  stabines.  Carbon  disul- 
phide was  not  used  because  its  odor  is  said  to  be  due  merelv  to  the  presence 
of  impurities.  Thiophenol,  one  of  the  mercaptans,  was  sefected  because  of 
its  distinct  strength  of  odor. 

For  the  S-comer,  from  the  ordinary  spices  and  several  chemicals,  anethol 
was  chosen  on  account  of  known  chemical  structure  and  availability. 

Eucalyptol  was  chosen  for  the  R-comer,  from  among  frankincense,  oil 
of  cedarwood,  tincture  of  myrrh,  etc,,  because  of  its  known  chemical  struc- 
ture. 

From  a  number  of  chemicals  at  the  B-comer,  pyridine  was  chosen  be- 
cause sufficiently  strong  and  easily  available. 

The  standards  thus  selected  were  covered  with  paper,  as  were  the 
other  stimuli,  but  were  prominently  mariced  with  large  black  gummed 
letters  from  I  to  N.  These  letters  were  chosen  as  having  fewer  associations 
than  those  at  the  besinninff  or  end  of  the  alphabet,  and  as  having  no  re- 
lation to  the  names  of  the  Henning  classes  or  of  the  substances.  The  trans- 
lation from  the  arbitrary  sirmbol  to  the  Henning  class-symbol  is  as 
follows:  I-F,  J-E,  K-P,  L-S,  M-R,  and  N-B. 

•Henning,  11 -17. 
*Henning,  26-39. 
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Observers 

The  Os  who  took  part  in  this  experiment  were  H,  Dr.  H.  M. 
Halverson;  Ba,  Dr.  Marjory  Bates;  and  Mo,  Miss  E.  F.  MoUer, 
all  generally  trained  in  introspection  upon  qualitative  processes. 
They  all  had  complete  dirhmic  olfaction.  Another  O  was  re- 
jected because  of  monorhinic  olfaction,  due  presumably  to 
partial  obstruction  of  one  of  the  nasal  pafisages.  His  inability 
to  make  satisfactory  judgments  in  the  preliminary  experiments 
supports  Henning's  statement  that  dirhmic  smelling  is  necessary 
for  the  complete  appreciation  of  olfactory  quality. 

J.    Test  of  the  Prism  by  a  Method  of  Paired  Comparisons 

The  first  method  of  experimentation  was  a  form  of  paired 
comparisons,  modified  to  suit  the  implications  of  the  Henning 
prism.  Every  stimulus  was  presented  to  the  O  with  every  dif- 
ferent pair  of  the  six  standards.  He  was  allowed  to  smell  the 
three  stimuli  in  any  order  and  as  much  and  as  often  as  he  de- 
sired, and  was  instructed  to  report  which  of  the  two  standards 
the  comparison  stimulus  resembled  more  closely  in  olfactory 
quality.  Half-hour  periods  of  experimentation  were  used  to 
avoid  excessive  adaptation.  The  frequency  of  the  selection  of 
the  standards  was  computed  for  each  stimulus;  'equal'  judg- 
ments were  counted  one-half  for  each  of  two  standards. 

Table  II  shows  the  average  and  m.v.  of  nine  series,  three  sets 
of  observations  with  each  of  three  Os.  It  is  apparent  from  in- 
spection of  the  table  that  variability  is  great  and  that  no  abso- 
lute verification  of  the  prism  was  achieved.  The  original  data 
show  that  this  variabihty  occurred  both  between  Os  and  be- 
tween the  three  series  of  a  single  O.  In  fact  it  was  the  lai^ge 
amount  of  variability  that  determined  us  to  combine  aU  series 
for  all  Os  in  the  hope  of  finding  some  general  tendency  among 
observations  which  should  support  Henning's  theory. 

In  examining  the  table  it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  maximal 
rank  under  a  method  of  paired  comparisons  with  six  paired  standards  is  5: 
the  ranks  for  a  single  stimulus,  unless  there  are  tie  cases,  should  be  5,  4, 3, 
2,  1,0.  The  averages,  however,  show  no  such  wide  scatter  of  ranks:  the 
scores  are  reduced  and  brought  closer  together  by  the  large  variability 
included  in  the  average.  Thus  also  the  table  shows  that  the  m.v/s  are  larse 
with  respect  to  the  average  ranks.  If  the  results  eiq>res8ed  in  the  tabk 
were  penectly  self-consistent,  the  m.  v.  in  every  case  would  be  o;  if  they 
were  mconsistent  with  maximum  perversity  the  m.  v.  could  be  as  high  as 
2j.  The  average  m.  v.  for  the  entire  table  (108  cases)  actually  is  1.12. 
This  means,  at  any  rate,  that  Os  accustomed  to  introspective  observation 
upon  qualitative  processes,  and  presumably  indisposed  to  objectification 
of  odors,  could  nevertheless  not  give  jud^ents  consistent  with  themselves 
or  with  one  another  when  the  task  consisted  in  relating  unknown  stimuli 
qualitatively  to  the  comers  of  the  supposed  prism.  At  least  we  may  assert 
that  the  prism  is  by  no  means  so  easy  to  establish  observationally  as  is  the 
color  pyramid. 
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It  is  interestmg  to  note  that  the  rank  order  of  yariabflity  for  Uie  prin- 
cipal qualitative  groups  is^rom  the  most  to  the  least  consistent,  F,  B,  R, 
E,  P,  S.  The  low  rank  of  E  and  S  is  undoubtedly  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
two  groups,  as  Henning  points  out,'*  are  related.    Most  fruits  are  also 

SAcy  in  odor,  and  the  foiked  structure  is  apt  to  be  added  to  a  nara-ring. 
enoe  actually  the  supposedly  E  stimuli  are  not  pure  E  and  may  deviate  in 
some  unpredictable  manner  toward  S.  Similarly  the  S's  under  our  method 
of  en)enmentation  ma^  deviate  toward  E,  for  the  reason  that  dtoJ.  the 
standard  for  E,  approxmiates  an  ES  stimulus.  This  defect  lies  in  the  Hen- 
ning theory;  we  could  not  with  assurance  choose  a  better  standard  for  K 
Consistency  is  high  for  F  and  R,  for  these  groups  are  more  definitely  es- 
tablishable.  Introspection  shows  F  and  R  to  be  quite  different  in  quality, 
and  they  are  never  confused  as  are  E  and  S.  In  funeral,  the  PB  pcnrtion 
of  the  {Nism  is  unsatisf actoiy  because  too  few  stimuli  can  be  found  ade- 
quately to  represent  it,  and  the  positions  of  P  and  B  in  the  rank  order  given 
above  are  leas  significant  than  those  for  the  other  four  groups. 

The  variabuty,  as  shown  in  Table  11,  seems  not  to  be  due  to  lack  of 
practice  within  the  limits  of  our  enieriment,  for  the  third  series  shows  just 
as  httle  agreement  among  Os  as  did  the  first  series. 

In  the  face  of  such  great  variability  the  natural  resort  is  to 
statistical  procedure.  We  have  therefore  correlated  the  theo- 
retical ranks,  which  would  obttdn  if  the  three  sides  of  the 
Henning  prism  are  squares,  with  the  observed  ranks. 

It  mil  be  seen  that  the  theoretical  ranks  are  scnnewfaat  dif- 
ferent for  simplex,  duplex  and  multiplex  stimuli.  For  a  simplex 
stimulus  the  quality  for  the  comer  at  which  it  lies  should  rank 
5;  the  three  comers,  equ^y  distant  from  this  comer  by  the 
side  of  a  square,  should  each  rank  3,  and  the  two  remaining 
comers,  distant  by  the  diagonal  of  the  square,  should  rank  0.5 
each.  With  a  duplex  stimidus  the  two  adjacent  comers  should 
rank  4.5  each,  and  the  four  remaining  comers  1.5  each.  With  a 
quadmplex  stimulus  the  four  equidistant  comers  should  rank 
3.5  eacn;  and  the  two  remaining  comers  should  receive  no 
score  at  all,  for  the  reason  that  the  prism  is  hollow  and  there  is 
no  single  continuum  leading  to  the  opposite  edge  whereby  a 
judgment  of  similarity  can  be  made.  Theoretically  the  ideal 
series  of  ranks  would  be : 
For  a  simplex  stimulus:  5,  3,  3,  3,  0.5,  0.5. 
For  a  duplex  stimulus:  4.5,  4.5,  1.5,  1.5,  1.5,  1.5. 
For  a  quadmplex  stimulus:  3.5,  3.5,  3.5,  3.5,  o,  o. 

The  coefficients  of  correlation  (products-moments)  between 
these  theoretical  and  the  observed  values  are  as  follows: 

Standard  Stimulus:        F         E         P         S         R        B 
r-  .360     .432     .309     .334     -435     -"9 

P.E.r=      .138     .129     .144     .141     .129     .157 

The  average  correlation  is  r=  .331.  The  low  value  for  B  (r- 
.119)  is  explained  by  the  fact  that  a  potentially  B  stimulus 
tended  to  3rield  to  all  the  other  five  groups  in  jud^  similarity; 

cf.  Table  II. 

■'Henning,  295. 
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In  general,  then,  we  may  say  that  we  succeeded  in  verifying 
the  Henning  prism  only  to  the  extent  of  agreement  that  is  in- 
dicated by  a  coefficient  of  correlation  of  30%  to  40%-  We  shall 
see  later  some  of  the  difficulties  which  accounted  for  this  rather 
imexpected  failure. 


//.    Test  of  the  FESR  Face  by  a  Method  of  Qualitative  Placement 

Since  the  PB  line  and  its  adjacent  faces  could  be  only  in- 
completely filled  in,  we  decided  to  confine  our  further  experi- 
mentation to  the  FESR  face,  for  which  numerous  representa- 
tives were  available. 

The  Os  were  trained  to  make  judgments  of  qualitatiye  relationship  in 
the  following  manner.  A  card  15  inches  on  a  side  was  divided  into  2$ 
three-inch  squares.  Twenty-five  small  colored  squares  about  one  inch  on 
a  side,  all  between  red  and  blue  and  of  various  tints,  a  systematic  selection 
from  the  Milton-Bradley  series,  were  cut  from  colored  papers.  A  light 
red,  a  dark  red,  a  light  blue  and  a  dark  blue  were  placed  at  the  four  comers 
of  the  square,  thus  indicating  a  red-blue  bidimensional  qualitative  con- 
tinuum in  which  the  hue  varied  in  one  dimension  and  the  tint  in  the  other. 
The  Os  were  asked  to  place,  separately,  each  one  of  the  other  21  colors  in  the 
continuum  in  qualitative  relationship  to  the  four  standards  at  the  comers. 
They  found  no  difficulty  in  performing  this  task  accurately. 

These  conditions  were  now  duplicated  for  the  FESR  face 
of  Henning's  prism.  The  F,  E,  S,  and  R  standards  were  sub- 
stituted for  the  colors  at  the  comers  of  the  large  square,  and 
the  Os  were  asked  to  place  singly  on  the  square  every  one  of 
the  II  olfactory  stimuli  of  the  FESR  group  in  qualitative  re- 
lation to  the  standards.  A  series  consisted  of  the  placement  of 
each  of  the  11  stimuli.  Ten  such  series  were  taken,  each  at  a 
separate  session.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III  and  in 
Fi^.  1-3.  In  the  figures  the  circles  show  the  position  of  average 
placement  for  such  stimuli  as  the  0  was  able  to  place  as  many 
as  five  times  out  of  10  trials,  and  the  lines  run  from  the  posi- 
tions of  actual  placement  to  the  average. 

All  the  Os  experienced  difficulty  in  making  the  placements,  a  diffi- 
culty which  they  did  not  have  in  the  preliminary  trial  with  the  colors. 
They  responded  differently,  however.  Mo  accepted  the  instmotion  and 
managed  every  time  to  find  a  place  for  every  stimulus;  Ba  found  a  place 
for  only  three  of  the  11  stimuli  five  or  more  times.  Ba  was  never  well 
satisfied  with  her  judgments  and  worked  under  protest.  No  stimulus  did 
she  place  more  than  seven  times  out  of  10;  every  stimulus  she  placed  at 
least  once.  Altogether  she  made  36  placements  out  of  a  possible  no.  H 
placed  eight  stimuli  five  or  more  times  and  made  76  placements  out  of  1 10. 
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Average  pkoement  of  ii  stmnifi  by  3  Os  (Bo,  H,  Mo)  in  the  FESR 
face  of  Uie  prism.  x^horisonUldiepboeDacnt  from  the  FS  edge  tov^ 
ER  edge:  y«Tertical  dispbcement  from  the  SR  edge  Umwds  the  FB 
edge.  All  figures  aie  in  mute  defined  by  length  of  flkfe*  10  imitByt.  e..  the 
maxinwl  hcmsontal  or  yeitieal  dispbeement  is  10  and  the  muTifnal  diag- 
onal dimlacement  is  14.14.  Average  displacement  is  the  average  deviation 
of  the  uacements  from  the  average  position  shown  in  Figg.  1-3.  Toi  triab 
for  each  stimnhis  were  given  each  O,  but  H  and  Ba  did  not  always  soeoeed 
in  making  a  placement  within  the  aqoare.  When  the  number  of  placements 
is  less  than  5,  no  averages  have  been  eomputed. 


Comparison    No. 

Average  z           Average  y 

Avierage 

Stimuhis 

Cases 

No.  Oass 

BaH  Mo 

Ba       H    Mo      Ba   H    Mo 

Ba     H     Mo 

I     F 

6    10  10  2 

.50    8.92  3  25  6.66  9.91  7.25 

2.83  1.27  2.23 

2    E 

I    10  10 

—    7.25  5.50      —  8.25  5.50 

—  2.71  2.13 

3    FS 

3     4  10 

—        —  3.00      —      —  8.50 

—      —  1.79 

4    FESR 

3    10  10 

—    5  75  4-75      —  4  25  4-66 

—  1.79  2.04 

II     ER 

I      I  10 

—        —  7.00      —      —  4.25 

—      —  2.21 

16    R 

7     0  10  3 

.58        —  4.75  425      —  8.00 

3.07      —1.50 

18    S 

2     9  10 

—    0.58  3.50      —3.004.25 

—  1.52  2.17 

30    FE 

3   10  10 

—    3.75  5.25      —  4.75  5  05 

—  2.71  1.06 

^     15 

2     5  10 

—    0.504.25      —4.004.50 

2.46  1.56  1.38 

34    SR 

5     9  10  6 

.50  10.00  7.75  2.50  3.33  6.25 

35    R 

3     8  10 

—  10.00  6.00      —  1.58  5.50 

—  1.14  3  06 

Average 

2.82  1.70  1.98 

The  figures  and  TaUe  III  show  that  the  Ob  varied  consider- 
ably. H  was  the  most  ccuisistent  O:  on  the  average  his  dis- 
placement of  a  stimulus  frcxn  its  average  position  was  1.70, 
where  the  length  of  the  side  of  the  square  is  10.  Mo  is  the  next 
most  consistent,  with  an  average  cQsplacement  of  1.98.  Her 
g^ter  variability  may  be  due  to  her  acceptance  of  Uie  instruc- 
tion in  such  a  way  as  to  lead  her  to  place  all  the  stimuli.  Ba^ 
however,  who  rdfused  to  make  placements  because  of  her  lack 
of  assurance,  is  still  less  consistent  for  the  three  bottles  which 
she  placed  5,  6,  and  7  times;  her  average  displacement  is  2.82. 
We  took  protocols  from  all  the  Os  concerning  their  procedure 
in  making  placements.  H  and  Mo  both  reported  that  they  be- 
gan by  selecting  the  one  of  the  four  standards  that  most  re- 
sembled the  comparison  stimulus.  Then  they  found  the  stand- 
ard or  standiurds  which  next  most  resembled  the  comparison 
stimulus,  and  placed  it  with  respect  to  all  the  standards  that 
had  come  under  consideration,  correcting  the  placement  with 
respect  to  the  remaining  standard  or  standards  later.  Afo's  pro- 
cediue  was  more  fixed  than  ^'s.  After  deciding  upon  the  first 
standard,  she  always  went  on  to  place  the  comparison  stimulus 
in  relation  to  the  two  adjacent  standards,  ending  with  a  final 
correction  which  took  accoimt  of  the  standard  diagonally  oppo- 
site. Ba  gave  little  account  of  method,  since  she  was  more  con- 
cerned with  the  rejection  of  stimuli  than  with  their  placement. 
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All  three  Os  had  a  great  deal  to  say  oi  the  dfficulty  oi  the 
task.  Resemblance  was  not  apparent,  as  with  ihe  colore,  and 
the  odore  sometimes  seemed  complex. 

After  tlie  completion  of  the  main  series  with  the  FESR  face  of  the 
prism,  we  conducted  a  supplementary  series  in  which  each  O  was  asked 
to  place  every  stimulus  once  and  to  give  a  full  account  of  the  method  of 
placement. 

These  supplementary  protocols  accorded  in  general  method  of  place- 
ment with  the  accounts  given  during  the  main  series  mentioned  UK>ve. 
In  addition,  however,  they  brought  out  certain  typical  diflSculties  of  the 
task  which  bear  directly  on  the  nature  of  the  pnsm.  These  difficulties 
may  be  summarized  as  follows. 

(i)  Occasionally  a  stimulus  is  reported  as  resembling  none  of  the  four 
standards  and  is  placed  off  the  square.  (No.  33,  allspice,  for  Ba;  no.  35, 
pinene,  for  Mo.) 

(2)  Frequently  stimuli  resemble  a  standard  and  some  other  unknown 
quality  tm^t  does  not  lie  in  the  square.  Such  qualities  belong  to  some  ex- 
tension of  the  continuum  bevond  the  souare,  and  are  propeny  placed  off 
the  square.  (No.  3,  vanillin,  for  Ba  and  H:  no.  4,  menthol,  for  Ba;  no.  11, 
z^ne,  for  H;  no.  16.  frankincense,  for  a;  no.  30,  seraniol,  for  Ba;  no. 
33,  aUspice,  for  H  ana  Mo:  no.  3^^  pinene,  for  Ba  and  H,) 

(3)  Occasionally  a  triplex  quality  is  reported  as  about  equally  similar 
to  three  standards  but  not  resembling  the  fourth.  Strictly  q)edang,  such 
a  quality  can  not  be  placed  in  the  square,  since  its  placement  with  respect 
to  three  comers  immediatelv  implies  a  relationship  to  the  fourth.  As  a 
matter  of  fact  Mo  placed  such  stimuli  near  the  center  of  the  square  in  spite 
of  the  incorrect  impUcation.  (No.  2,  acetic  ether,  for  Mo;  no.  30,  geraniol, 
for  Mo.) 

(4)  Sometimes  there  is  reported  a  duplex  ouality  resembling  dia|;onally 
opposite  standards.  Such  a  quaUty  also  ought  not  to  be  placed,  smoe  its 
location  near  the  mic^int  of  a  diagonal  puts  it  also  at  the  midpcHnt  of  the 
other  diagonal  and  renders  it  a  auadruplex  quality.  In  three  of  these  cases 
the  stimuli  were  actually,  though  thus  incorrectly,  placed  near  the  middle 
of  the  square;  in  one  case  Ba  refused  to  make  a  placement  because  of  the 
incompatibility  involved.  (No.  i,  ionone,  reported  ES  b^  Ba  and  not 
placed;  no.  4,  menthol,  reported  FR  by  If,  although  Henning  calls  it  ES; 
no.  13,  nutmeg,  reported  £S  b^  Mo;  no.  30,  geramol,  reported  ES  by  H.) 
It  is  to  be  reoBulea  that  Henning  especial^  notes  the  existence  of  the  du- 
l^ex  ES,  although  he  does  not  explain  the  inconsistency  that  it  implies 
m  the  prism. 

It  will  be  noted  in  the  figures  that  the  placements  tend  to- 
ward the  center  of  the  square.  Various  factors  may  account  for 
this  result,  (i)  Since  the  placements  were  bounded  by  the  edges 
of  the  square,  chance  placement  would  tend  toward  the  middle. 
(2)  The  odors  were  noted  for  their  dissimilarity  from  the  stand- 
ards. Even  on  Henning's  theory,  two  F's,  for  example,  may 
be  very  different  sensations.  Since  the  four  standards  only 
were  given,  the  tendency  must  have  been  to  place  the  stimuli 
well  away  from  the  comers.  (3)  It  is  possible  that  the  method 
of  placement  which  Mo  employed  led  her  to  put  most  of  her 
comparison  stimuli  near  the  center.  By  invariably  bringing  the 
stimuli  into  relation  with  three  standards  she  tended  to  favor 
placements  in  the  positions  of  multiplex  stimuli  and  to  dis- 
courage placements  as  duplex  and  simplex  odors.  In  examining 
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the  figures,  then,  we  must  take  into  account  the  tendency  to- 
ward the  center  and  attend  more  to  the  relative  placement 
than  to  the  actual  position  in  the  given  FESR  square. 

We  may  now  examine  the  results  for  each  of  the  stimuli 
separately,  noting  the  stimulus  number,  the  substance,  the 
Henning  clasRsification,  and  the  Os  who  placed  it  five  or  more 
times. 

1.  lonone.  F.  Ba,  Hj  Mo,  Chemically  it  should  be  a  good  F.  Ba 
and  Mo  place  it  toward  F  in  their  constellations,  but  H  consistently  ap- 
proximates it  to  E. 

30.  Geraniol.  FE.  H,Mo,  Henning  classifies  it  as  FE.  Chemically 
however  (see  above)  it  shoiud  be  ES,  which  under  the  lone  of  the  square 
continuum  should  become  FESR.  Both  Os  localise  it  in  the  center,  as  its 
chemistry  on  Henning's  assumptions  would  reouire. 

2.  Acetic  ether.  E.  H,  Mo.  Chemically  also  it  should  he  E.  H 
places  it  near  E  and  Mo  places  it  near  the  center;  £f's  greatest  deviations 
are,  however,  toward  the  center  and  Mo*8  toward  E. 

II.  Xylene.  ER.  Mo.  Supposedly  ER,  but  does  not  accord  with 
the  chemical  theoiy  (see  above).  Mo  places  it  consistently  near  the  "ER 
side  of  her  constellation. 

16.  Frankincense.  R.  Ba,  Mo.  Ba  makes  it  central  and  Mo  places 
it  towuxi  the  FE  side.  It  does  not  seem  to  be  R.  It  was,  however,  a  weak 
stimulus  and  less  satisfactoiy  on  this  account  than  others. 

35.  Pinene.  R.  H,  Mo.  Also  belongs  chemically  at  R.  H  places  it 
at  R  with  great  consistency,  but  Jfoplaces  it  near  the  center. 

33.  Allspice.  SR.  a,  Mo.  We  assumed  that  it  should  be  SR  from 
Hennmg's  account  of  this  line.  It  is  probably  to  be  considered  an  S  since 
it  is  close  to  no.  i8. 

3[4.  Mvrtenol.  SR.  Ba,  £f ,  Mo.  According  to  Hennine  this  is  also 
chemically  SR,  although  we  have  not  been  able  to  verify  his  formula.  H, 
however,  makes  it  defiuoitely  ER;  Mo  locates  it  toward  £R;  and  Ba  puts 
it  as  near  ER  as  SR. 

18.    Nutmeg.  S.   H,  Mo.  Both  Os  place  it  toward  the  S  comer. 

3.  Vanillin.  FS.  Mo.  She  makes  it  F  rather  than  FS. 

4.  Menthol.  FESR.  H,  Mo.  According  to  Henning  it  is  a  duplex 
ES;  according  to  its  chemistiy  it  should  be  tnplex  FES :  according  to  the 
logic  of  the  square  continuum  it  would  haye  to  be  FESR  if  it  were  ES. 
Both  Os  conform  to  Henning's  statement  bv  placing  it  near  the  center. 
It  does  not  seem  to  tend  toiimd  the  F  side,  however. 

It  is  difficult  to  make  any  general  statement  of  the  agreement 
of  these  results  with  Henning^s  theory.  So  many  factors  enter 
in,  and  agreement  can  occur  or  fail  in  so  many  ways.  It  is,  how- 
ever, possible  to  measure  the  deviation  of  the  average  position 
from  the  theoretical  place  for  each  stimulus,  but  in  so  doing 
we  encoimter  the  difficulty  that  arises  from  the  tendency  of  all 
Os  to  group  the  placements  in  the  center  of  the  square.  We 
have  shown  the  possible  causes  for  this  tendency,  and  it  does 
not  seem  fair  to  include  it  as  a  factor  in  any  measure  of  the  re- 
lationship between  observation  and  theory.  Accordingly  we 
imdertook  to  correct  for  it  by  redrawing  the  squares  of  Figg. 
1-3  so  that  they  would  just  include  all  the  average  points  (see 
dotted  squares  in  the  figures)  and  computing  the  average  devi- 
ation, for  each  0,  of  the  average  placement  from  the  theoretical 
position.  If  the  side  of  the  reduced  square  be  taken  as  lo  imits. 
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then  these  average  displacements  in  terms  of  such  miits  are  as 
follows:  for  Ba,  4.85;  for  H,  4.23;  for  Afo,  5.35.  In  other 
words,  the  discrepancy  between  theory  and  actual  placement 
is  on  the  average  about  one-half  the  lensth  of  a  side  of  the 
square  for  every  0.  It  does  not  appear,  therefore,  that  agree- 
ment with  theory  is  very  much  greater  in  these  series  with  the 
FESR  face  than  the  correlation  of  30-40%  that  we  found  before 
for  the  entire  prism. 

Logical  and  Factual  Inadequacies  of  Henning^s  Theory 

I. The  prismatic  theory  of  odor  may  be  said  in  general  still 
to  be  insufficiently  worked  out.  For  certain  portions  of  the 
prism  Henning  gives  numerous  examples  that  should  enaUe 
one  more  or  less  readily  to  reconstruct  the  qualitative  system 
in  experience,  but  in  other  portions  a  definite  knowledge  of 
the  necessary  stimuli  is  still  lacking. 

Thus  a  discussion  of  the  internal  constitution  of  the  tri- 
angular bases  of  the  prism  is  entirely  lacking;  presumably  tri- 
plex odors  should  lie  here. 

Moreover,  stimuli  for  the  two  faces  which  include  the  PB 
line  are  insufficient.  Henning  himself  noted  the  difficulty  of 
filling  out  the  PB  line,  but  the  adjacent  faces  are  also  inad- 
equately represented.  We  obtained  no  satisfactory  stimuli  for 
the  FP,  £P,  SB,  and  RB  lines,  and  Henning  gives  no  definite 
chemical  substances  that  belong  to  these  positions.  With  re- 
spect to  the  quadruplex  odors  belonging  to  these  faces,  we  find 
that  FPSB  can  be  adequately  represented  by  the  celery  lac- 
tones, the  onion  esters,  and  the  parsley  phenols,  of  which  apid 
is  an  example;  but  the  EPRB  face  has  only  the  indefinite  odor 
of  grapefruit  to  represent  it. 

Another  insufficiency  appears  at  the  E  comer.  Most  of  the 
fruity  odors,  which  belong  to  this  group,  are  actually  similar  to 
S,  so  that  they  are  not  proper  representatives  of  E.  Henning's 
own  statement,  the  chemistry  of  these  odors  according  to  Hen- 
ning's  theory,  and  our  own  qualitative  findings  accord  here. 

a.  Henning's  chemical  theory  also  presents  insufficiencies  in 
the  FPSB  and  EPRB  faces.  It  is  not  made  clear  how  chemical 
intermediates  between  P  and  B,  on  the  one  hand,  and  F,  E,  S, 
and  R,  on  the  other,  can  occur  or  what  the  natiue  of  an  inter- 
mediate would  be.  The  lack  of  examples  makes  it  impossible 
to  deduce  generalizations.  There  is  no  apparent  chemical 
reason  why  apiol,  for  example,  a  complex  penta-substitution 
product,  should  be  a  quadruplex  FPSB  stimulus. 

3.  The  question  arises  whether  the  FESR  face  is  properly 
a  square.  The  close  relationship  of  the  E  and  S  comers  suggests 
that  the  ES  diagonal  may  be  shorter  than  the  FR  diagonal.  It 
may  be,  however,  that  the  face  is  theoretically  a  square  and 
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that  the  best  practicable  stunuli  for  E  are  ES,  with  pure  E  lying 
diagonally  out  beyond,  very  much  as  the  comers  of  the  theoreti- 
cal color  triangle  lie  beyond  the  actual  spectral  triangle  enclosed 
within  it. 

4.  The  existence  of  triplex  odors  in  a  face  seems  to  con- 
stitute a  logical  difficulty  for  the  prismatic  theoiy,  in  which  the 
odors  on  a  line  should  be  duplex  and  the  odors  in  a  face  quad- 
ruplex.  Henning,  however,  seems  to  admit  the  existence  of  tri- 
plex odors  (e.  g.,  thymol,  p.  299,  and  dehydrocamphylcarbinol. 
p.  299),  and  our  Os  also  report  triplex  odors  which  they  have 
for  tius  reason  difficulty  in  placing  upon  the  square  (e.  g.,  acetic 
ether,  FES,  and  geraniol,  FER,  for  Mo). 

5.  An  even  more  fundamental  logical  difficulty  with  the 
prism  lies  in  the  fact  that  there  seem  to  be  duplex  odors  for  the 
diagonally  opposite  comers.  Henning  especially  notes  the  usual- 
ness of  the  ES  odors,  and  our  observer  H  reported  menthol  as 
FR.  If  the  prism  is  to  stand,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  ES 
stimuli  shoidd  also  be  FR  and  conversely,  for  only  quadruplex 
odors  could  lie  at  the  center  of  the  diagonals.  The  trouble  seems 
to  be  with  the  prism  and  not  with  Henning's  observations;  our 
Ob  frequently  reported  ES  odors. 

The  solution  may  lie  in  some  other  geometrical  construction 
If  a  solid  tetrahedron  were  substituted  for  the  FESR  face,  it 
would  be  possible  to  have  all  duplex,  triplex  and  quadruplex 
odors  that  could  lie  between  these  four  comers.  If  the  other 
faces  were  similar,  we  might  have  a  hollow  hyper-solid  with 
solid  tetrahedrons  as  its  sides.  There  is  no  reason  why  mental 
continua  should  occur  only  under  Euclidian  limitations. 

6.  This  same  difficulty  with  the  ES  odors  appears  also 
on  the  side  of  the  stimulus.  ES  stimuli  are  normal,  for  the 
forked  stmctiue  is  foimd  attached  to  the  para-substitution. 
If  Henning's  theory  were  to  be  taken  strictly  there  should  be 
no  such  stimuli  nor  combinations  of  inner  with  ortho-rings  (FR) ; 
the  combination  of  one  pair  of  these  characteristics  should  ne- 
cessitate the  addition  of  the  other  pair.  Geraniol,  citral,  and 
citronellol  all  violate  the  logic  of  the  prism,  in  that  they  com- 
bine pararsubstitution  with  a  fork  without  further  additions. 

7.  Similarly,  there  should  be  no  chemically  triplex  stimuli  1 
since  the  position  of  the  odor  of  such  a  stimulus  in  a  face  implies 
a  similarity  to  the  fourth  comer.  The  case  of  menthol  illus- 
trates both  this  difficulty  and  the  one  preceding.  Henning  de- 
scribes menthol  as  ES,  a  duplex  odor,  and  H  called  it  duplex 
FR.  Chemically,  it  combines  the  ortho-  and  para-substitution 
with  a  forked  stmcture,  and  should  be  a  triplex  stimulus,  FES. 
Logically,  however,  since  it  lies  in  a  face,  it  should  be  a  quad- 
mplex  FESR. 
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8.  A  ^neral  difficulty  with  the  Henning  theory  lies  in  the 
fact  that  it  seeks  to  explain  a  qualitative  continuum  by  coi^ 
relation  with  discrete  chemical  changes.  From  S  to  F,  for 
example,  there  is  only  one  possible  chemical  intermediate,  the 
asymmetrical  ring  that  combines  the  para-  and  ortho-sub- 
stitution, whereas  there  are  apparently  many  qualities,  with 
perhaps  the  possibility  of  continuous  qiialitative  change. 

9.  In  basing  the  FESR  face  on  the  benzine  ring,  it  must  be 
noted  that  Henning  is  interpreting  the  nature  of  the  E  stimuli 
rather  broadly.  These  molecules,  bearing  a  forked  structure, 
are  open  chams  and  not  rings.  Their  rdation  to  the  benzine 
group  Ues  only  in  the  fact  that  they  may  readily  condense 
into  rings. 

The  molecules  of  the  P  stimuli  Henning  describes  as  disrupted 
rings  {AufspliUerung  der  Ringe),  althou^  they  are  open  chains 
without  relation  to  the  cyclic  molecules.  It  would  seem  that 
the  emphasis  should  be  placed,  as  we  have  had  occasion  to  do 
above,  upon  the  natiue  of  the  oemophores  and  not  upon  the 
molecular  structure. 

10.  The  chemical  theory  does  not  permit  rigorous  predic- 
tion of  quaUty,  if  Henning's  qualitative  descriptions  are  ac- 
cepted. Among  our  own  stimidi  the  foUowing  inconsistencies 
appeared.  Citral,  described  as  E  by  Henning,  should  be  ES 
on  the  basis  of  its  molecular  structure.  CitroneUol  and  geraniol 
Henning  seems  to  characterize  as  FE:  their  structiu^  demands 
that  they  be  ES:  they  include  no  orthoHSubstitution  products 
that  would  make  them  F.  Menthol,  as  we  have  seen,  is  caDed 
ES  by  Henning,  when  chemically  it  is  FES.  Amyl  alcohol  is 
an  open  chain  with  a  fork  and  belongs  chemically  at  E,  but  it  is 
one  of  the  few  examples  besides  the  animal  f oetore  that  Henning 
places  on  the  PB  line.  Xylene  ia  a  disubstitution  product  and 
might  be  expected  to  be  F  or  S;  it  is  placed  by  Henning  on  the 
ER  line.  Carbon  disulphide  has  a  proper  formula  to  represent 
the  P  comer,  but  its  odor  is  said  to  be  due  to  impurities. 

11.  Criticism  of  the  chemical  theory  has  necessarily  been 
based  on  the  internal  consistency  of  Henning's  own  presenta- 
tion. Criticism  of  the  prismatic  theory  of  olfactory  quality  is 
the  main  purpose  of  the  present  study.  In  it  we  have  shown 
by  a  method  of  paired  comparisons,  involving  stimuli  that 
should  represent  the  entire  prism,  that  we  could  obtain  only 
30-40%  correlation  between  the  qualitative  relationships  as 
stated  by  Henning  and  as  observed  by  our  Os.  We  have  also 
shown  that,  in  placing  stimuli  within  the  FESR  face,  our  Os, 
even  when  allowance  is  made  for  their  tendency  to  place  all 
unknowns  toward  the  center  of  the  square,  deviated  from  Hen- 
ning's  placement  by  an  amoimt  equal  to  about  one-4ialf  the 
side  of  the  square.  Both  these  results,  however,  issue  from  data 
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where  individual  variation  is  large,  so  that  it  may  be  argued 
that  our  failure  better  to  verify  the  theory  may  be  due  to  some 
fundamental  difficulty  in  observing  the  qualitative  relation- 
ships implied.  The  existence  of  such  difficulties  was  apparent 
in  certain  series  where  the  Os  foimd  some  unknowns  related  to 
qualities  not  represented  in  the  system  and  (rarely)  to  no  quali- 
ties in  the  system  at  all. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  writer  that  Henning's  theories  repre- 
sent an  advance,  a  first  approximation  to  the  truth.  They  can 
not,  however,  be  applied  rigorously,  nor  does  the  smell  prism 
represent  so  definitely  understood  a  system  of  qualities  as  does 
the  color  pyramid. 

Note  on  Dimmick's  Experiment 

Since  the  acceptance  of  this  manuscript  for  publication  Dimmick  has 
published  ''A  Note  on  Henning's  Smell  Series. ">*  Our  proof  sheets  do  not 
afford  an  adequate  opportunity  for  the  comparison  of  Dimmick's  experi- 
ment with  ours,  but  subsequent  discussion  may  be  avoided  if  certain 
divergences  between  the  two  experiments  are  noted  here. 

Both  experiments  are  prejudiced  to  some  extent  by  necessary  method- 
ical presuppositions.  Dimmick  assiuned  the  validity  of  the  prismatic 
theory  of  quality  and  sought  to  determine  the  best  or  most  constant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  theory;  his  study  can  not  constitute  a  critioue  of  the 
theoiy,  but  has  the  advantage  of  determining  the  best  principal  odors  under 
the  theory.  Our  study,  on  the  other  hand,  raises  the  question  of  the  validity 
and  degree  of  applicability  of  the  prismatic  theory,  but  necessarilv  had  to 
assibne  specific  stimuli  as  representative  of  the  pnncipal  classes  of  odor. 

Our  effort  to  obtain  standards  of  definite  chemical  composition  renders 
comparison  difficult.  Dimmick  justifies  our  F  standard  (oil  of  jasmine), 
and  raises  a  presumption  in  favor  of  the  appropriateness  of  our  E  and  R 
standards  (if  citrol  and  eucalyptol  can  be  re^urded  as  equivalent  stimuli  to 
lemon  oil  and  eucalyptus  oil).  We  are  unable  to  come  in  contact  with 
Dimmick's  experiment  at  all  with  respect  to  the  S  and  P  comers.  Pyridine, 
our  standard  for  B,  Dimmick  places  on  the  PB  line. 

There  are  only  seven  stimuli  identical  to  the  two  experiments,  and  six 
more  which  are  similar,  as,  e.g.^  anisol  and  anise  oU. 

There  seem  to  be  a  few  instances  (we  have  noted  six)  where  Dimmick 
and  we  differ  in  the  interpretation  of  Henning's  specification  of  a  stimulus. 
These  discrepancies,  however,  are,  with  one  exception,  never  greater  than 
the  difference  between  a  comer  and  a  line  leading  to  that  comer;  and  in 
these  matters  Henning  is  remarkably  difficult  of  mterpretation. 

In  general  we  note  that  the  neatest  difficulty  in  the  test  of  the  theory 
consists  in  the  difficulty  of  establishing  in  advance  the  principal  classes  of 
odors  to  which  the  unknowns  are  to  be  referred  in  the  qualitative  schema. 
Given  R,  Y,  G,  B,  Wh,  and  Bk,  it  is  easy  enough  to  demonstrate  the 
validity  of  the  color  p3nBmid,  but  there  seems  to  be  as  yet,  in  spite  of  these 
two  experiments,  no  similarly  easy  mode  of  determining  the  principal 
olfactory  points  of  reference.  Hauptrot,  for  example,  may  be  difficult  of 
exact  determination,  but  the  general  concept  of  ''redness''  can  be  easilv 
be  given  to  an  O,  much  more  readily  than  can  the  concept  of  "fragrance'' 
or  a  haujMumig  odor.  Moreover,  it  would  seem  that  the  various  F's  are 
very  much  more  different  from  one  another  than  is  any  group  of  colors  all 
of  which  could  be  called  "red." 

"'F.  L.  Dimmick,  this  Journal,  1922,  33,  423-425. 
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STUDY  OF  LIMINAL  SOUND  INTENSITIES  AND 
THE  APPLICATION  OF  WEBER'S  LAW  TO 
TONES  OF  DIFFERENT  PITCH 


By  Mabtha  QuBRNgBT,  Univerai^  of  Miehigan 


That  the  nonnal  human  ear  is  not  uniformly  sensitive  to  all 
gradations  in  the  tonal  scale  has  become  a  reco^oized  physical 
ract.  The  absolute  limit  of  that  sensitivity,  however,  and  a  meas- 
ure of  the  absolute  intensity  required  to  elicit  response  to  differ- 
ent pitches  are  factors  which,  so  far,  have  never  been  wholly  de- 
termined. Very  slow  and  very  fast  vibrations  we  either  do  not 
hear  or  else  hear  uncertainly;  and  the  character  of  these  turn- 
ing points,  t.6.,  whether  they  are  sudden  disappearances  or  grad- 
ual declines,  as  well  as  the  possibility  of  varied  sensitivity  to 
pitches  within  these  boundaries,  have  proved  an  interesting 
problem  both  from  a  physical  and  a  psychological  point  of  view. 

In  reviewing  the  literature  on  auditory  phenomena,  we  find 
that  the  bulk  of  sound  experiments  comprises  such  phases  as 
pitch  discrimination,  the  much  mooted  question  of  tonal  attrib- 
utes, and  physiological  theories,  with  a  very  meagre  contribu- 
tion in  the  nature  of  quantitative  measurements  of  intensity  or 
the  audible  limits.  The  material  in  the  following  table  (A), 
taken  with  permission  of  Professor  Pillsbury  from  the  P^f^. 
Review  Mon.  Supp.,  13,  i9ii,and  supplemented  with  an  addition 
from  Gildemeister,  summarizes  practically  the  whole  of  the 
available  quantitative  data. 

Many  of  the  earlier  psychological  investigations  of  sound 
were  carried  on  with  freely  falling  balls  and  pendulums;  but 
these  apparatus  tended  rather  toward  controversy  over  physical 
formulae  than  toward  adequate  conclusions.  For  his  measure- 
ments of  sound  intensity,  Lord  Rayleigh  used  metal  cans  with 
vibrations  induced  through  an  electromagnet.  His  results  are 
larger  than  Wien's,  and  are  limited  to  determinations  of  just 
two  pitches  in  the  lower  middle  range.  Toeppler  and  Boltzmann 
utilized  closed  tubes,  in  which  the  concentration  of  soimd  was 
measured  by  a  method  of  interference. 

Tuning  forks,  both  electrically  and  simply  driven,  have 
furnished  a  considerable  bulk  of  experimental  data.  They  were 
employed  in  the  investigations  of  Zwaardemaker  and  Quix, 
Wead,  Stumpf ,  and  by  some  of  the  more  recent  experimenters, 
all  of  whose  results  nevertheless  refuse  to  harmonize  on  the 
ground  of  a  common  apparatus.    This  disparity  may  be  due  to 
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Tablb  A 


N 

WN, 

R. 

ZW.AQ 

WD,       T,AB,          0, 

32 
SO 

4.IO-* 

Upper  limit 
(15000-20000  vd.) 
0.2-0.5  watt 

64 

96 

2,8.io-» 

100 

7.io-» 

128 

2,7.io-» 

181 

3.io-« 

192 

4,6.io-» 

200 

3.10-" 

256 

8, 

5.io-» 

5,5  io-« 

83.I0-* 

384 

6 

10 -• 

3,4.io-« 

28.10-' 

400 

3.10-" 

5" 

1,97  io-« 

768 

2,5.10-* 

31.10-^ 

800 

7.10-W 

1024 

2,7.I0-< 

11.10-' 

1536 

22.I0-« 

1600 

I.IO-'* 

2048 

7I.IO-' 

3200 

5.10-" 

6400 

3.I0-W 

12800 

5  10-" 

The  values  in  the  first  column  represent  the  rate  of  vibration  of  the 
various  tones.  The  succeeding  columns  include  the  energy  in  ergs  required 
for  minimal  intensities  of  these  tones  as  determined  respectively  by  Wien, 
Rayleigh,  Zwaardemaker  and  Quix,  Wead,^  Toeppler  and  Boltzmann,  and 
Qildemeister. 

^Wead's  measurements  represent  the  energy  in  the  tuning  fork  itself. 
The  energy  affecting  the  ear  would  be  much  less. 
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the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  tuning  foricB  thonsetves,  or  per- 
haps to  differences  in  the  psychophysical  methods  cS  acquiring 
r^iults. 

A  recent  experiment  dealing  primarily  with  the  upper  aud- 
ible limit,  but  affording  also  its  quantitative  equivalent  in 
energy,  is  that  of  Gildemeister.  His  i^^paratus  utilises  a  con- 
denser and  induction  coils,  and  has  many  factors  in  ecHnmon  with 
the  apparatus  we  employ  in  our  work  at  Michigan. 

Weiss  has  also  investigated  the  sound-intensity  reaction, 
using  electrically  driven  forks  and  shifting  resonators.  EBs 
aim  is  not  so  much  to  determine  actual  limens  as  to  secure  evi- 
dence for  his  physiological  theory;  but  some  of  his  results  cor- 
relate with  pertinent  phases  of  Weber's  law.  He  found  that 
when  the  resonators  are  near  the  fork  the  justHK>ticeable  differ- 
ences are  shorter  steps  than  when  the  resonators  are  farther 
away,  and  that  this  increase  in  length  is  approximately  a  logar- 
ithmic series.  Weiss  found  also  a  rather  marked  disparity  be- 
tween individual  discriminations  within  the  same  "critical 
range." 

In  reviewing  apparatus,  a  mention  of  the  transmitter  of 
Wente  and  the  thermophone  of  Arnold  and  Crandall  ^ould 
not  be  omitted,  although  pertinent  results  from  their  woik  are 
not  yet  available. 

It  is  Wien's  determinations  of  liminal  sensitivity,  however, 
which  are  of  the  most  relevant  interest  Ii^re.  Sfis  work,  in 
fact,  affords  probably  the  most  authoritative,  and  certainly  the 
most  comprehensive  reference  for  tones  of  w^Jc  audibility;  and 
his  apparatus,  based  on  the  theory  that  the  energy  of  the  in- 
creasing stimulus  serves  directly  as  a  measure  of  the  mass  ci 
the  sensation,  has  provided  a  workable  model  for  use  in  our  own 
telephone  set-up.  He  has  left  results,  however,  only  for  tones 
ranging  from  50  vd.  to  13,000  vd.,  and  ihe  validity  of  these  is 
smnewhat  lessened  by  the  fact  that  he  apparently  used  only 
himself  as  subject,  thus  omitting  the  factor  of  individual  dif- 
ferences in  auditory  acuity. 

As  the  manuscript  is  finished  the  articles  of  Bunch  and  Zuehl 
appear  in  the  University  of  Iowa  studies.  Hiey  used  a  method 
ot  inducing  the  pitch  by  var3ring  the  rate  of  rotation  of  an 
armature  near  electromagnets.  The  results  are  given  only 
relatively  in  terms  of  the  resistance  required  to  reduce  to  xero 
the  tone  produced  by  a  standard  current.  This  procedure 
neglects  the  fact  that  the  intensity  of  the  sound  vanes  as  the 
square  of  the  rate  of  vibration  as  well  as  with  the  amplitude. 
The  rapid  falling-off  in  sensitivity  above  750  vd.,  which  Zuehl's 
curves  show  as  compared  with  our  measuronents  and  Wien's,  is 
to  be  explained  by  this  fact. 
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The  Helmholtz  resonance  theory  favors  a  hypothesis  of  sud- 
den turning  points  of  intensity  in  the  tonal  scale.  Wien  has 
challenged  this  assumption  by  a  series  of  experiments  which, 
though  maintaining  definite  turning  points,  makes  them  rather 
gradual,  and  recurring  through  several  octaves.  In  general, 
Wien  found  that  the  curve  of  liminal  intensity  in  hearing  in- 
creases markedly  from  the  lowest  audible  tones  to  those  of  3,000 
vd.,  where  it  begins  to  diminish,  at  first  slowly,  then  more  rapidly. 
The  region  between  1000  and  5000  vd.  elicits  the  greatest 
sensitivity.  These  latter  results  are  apparently  substantiated 
by  the  work  of  Gildemeister,  though  only  one  definite  measure- 
ment is  offered  in  his  article. 

From  the  foregoing  brief  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  ap- 
paratus hitherto  used  for  determining  sound  intensity  roughly 
classifies  into  five  main  divisions:  (i)  use  of  pendulums,  fall- 
ing balls,  etc.;  (2)  use  of  discs  and  resonators;  (3)  use  of  tun- 
ing forks  and  electromagnets;  (4)  use  of  direct  optical  methods 
for  observing  the  motions  of  a  vibrating  diaphragm;  and  (5) 
use  of  telephone  transmitters  with  subsidiary  apparatus.  Our 
apparatus  in  the  laboratory  at  Michigan  uses  a  combination  of 
the  last  two. 

All  of  the  methods,  of  coimse,  presuppose  the  same  physical 
and  physiological  factors  of  sound  phenomena:  namely,  that 
the  intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  in  rough  measure  upon 
the  kinetic  energy  of  the  vibrating  medium,  and  that  at  the 
same  time  the  ear,  in  reporting  it,  is  affected  by  subjective  con- 
ditions of  perception.  The  same  intensity,  for  instance,  will  ap- 
pear to  be  different  for  different  Os,  and  even  for  the  same  (h  on 
different  days  or  under  different  experimental  conditions,  and 
this  factor  has  added  decidedly  to  the  complexity  of  establishing 
rigid  measures  of  absolute  intensity.  Our  experiment  has  con- 
sequently been  conducted  on  a  quantitative  basis,  and  has  con- 
sidted  of  taking  a  large  number  of  measurements  of  minimal  in- 
tensities at  dSerent  vibration  rates,  using  trained  Os  under 
controlled  conditions. 

Apparatus 

Our  apparatus  utilizes  vacuum-tube  oscillation,  thus  pro- 
viding a  novel  method  of  obtaining  pitch  differences  by  electrical 
tuning  such  as  that  used  for  high  frequency  amplification  in 
wireless  communication.  The  principal  factors  in  the  tuning 
circuit  are  a  vacuum  tube,  coils  for  self-induction,  and  a  conden- 
ser of  variable  capacity  for  changing  the  pitch.  To  the  induc- 
tion circuit  is  also  attached  a  ^vanometer  which  provides  a 
direct  means  of  measuring  the  amplitude  of  oscillation  of  the 
current.  Two  current  sources  are  employed,  one  from  a  battery 
of  sufficient  voltage  (9-12  volts)  to  heat  the  filament  of  the  tube. 
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the  other  from  a  power  source  of  220  volts  d.c.  The  grid  is  in 
series  with  one  coil  and  the  condenser;  the  plate,  with  a  second 
coil.  We  thus  have  two  currents  which,  through  mutual  in- 
duction, start  each  other  into  oscillations  at  a  rate  determined 
by  the  amount  of  self-induction  and  capacity  in  the  circuit. 

The  telephone  circuit  is  composed  of  a  third  coil,  the  tele- 
phone receiver,  a  known  variable  resistance,  and  an  Edelmann 
string  galvanometer.  The  last  instrument  is  substituted  for 
the  dynamometer  of  Wien,  with  the  probable  advantage  of  in- 
creased delicacy  and  accuracy.  CaUbrated  to  linear  measure- 
ments, a  single  scale  division  is  equivalent  to  1/242  mm.  vibra- 
tion of  the  plate. 

The  different  pitches  are  established  by  varying  the  capacity, 
and  these  resulting  tones  are  measured  by  comparing  them  with 
Edelmann  forks  and  Galton  whistles.  For  higher  tones,  rang- 
ing from  4,000  to  13,650  vd.,  we  use  smaller  inductance  coUb 
with  higher  frequencies,  and  the  frequencies  are  computed  from 
capacity  and  inductance.  In  the  table  of  results  those  tones 
which  were  determined  directly  are  indicated  by  d.  Those 
which  were  computed  are  preceded  by  c.  The  method  of  com- 
putation for  the  higher  tones  is  relatively  simple,  emplojdng  the 
known  measurements  of  capacity  and  inductance  in  the  formula 

^'^JiTTtu^'  ^®  could  determine  L  from  the  known  capa- 
city and  pitch  for  several  pitches;  and  we  then  used  that  with 
readings  from  the  condenser  to  determine  the  other  unknown 
pitches.  Probably  what  we  called  L  was  partly  C  in  parts  of 
the  circuit  other  than  the  condenser,  but  that  would  not  affect 
our  comparisons. 

For  a  more  adequate  idea  of  the  apparatus  itaelf ,  the  accompanying 
diagram  may  help. 

A  supplies  filament  with  current  to  heat  it,  thus  providing  an  elec- 
tronic discharge  from  the  filament  to  the  plate. 

B  provides  an  independent  voltage  from  the  plate  to  the  filament; 
controllable  by  lamps. 

C  Grid  circuit  through  middle  inductance. 

D  Oscillating  circuit  composed  of  variable  condenser  and  upper  in- 
ductance, producmg  by  its  oscillations  differences  of  potential  between  the 
grid  and  tne  filament. 

E  Telephone  circuit  in  which  are  produced  oscillations  by  virtue  of  the 
variable  coupling  of  the  upper  and  lower  inductances. 

If  we  consider  the  filament  to  be  hot,  thus  suppljring  free  electrons, 
and  the  220  volt  supply  to  be  sending  a  current  through  circuit  C  from  the 
plate  to  the  filament  and  through  the  lower  inductance  back  through  the 
lamps  to  the  plate,  there  wiU  be  thus  induced  in  the  upper  inductance  a 
voltage  which  will  create  an  alternating  current  in  circmt  D.    This  circuit 
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will  have  a  frequency  dependent  upon  the  natural  f reqiiency  of  the  drooit 

D,  which  may  be  evaluated  as  approximately  {»^^  ~^  in  which  L  is 

the  value  in  henrys  of  the  upper  inductance,  and  C  is  the  capacity  in  farads 
present  in  the  variable  condenser.  The  frequency,  /,  is  measured  in  cycles 
per  sec. 

The  alternate  char^  and  discharge  of  the  condenser  will  cause  chang- 
ing differences  of  potential  between  the  grid  and  the  filament  of  the  vacuum 
tube,  and  these  changes  produce  in  turn  relatively  large  changes  in  the 
electronic  flow  in  the  plate  current,  C.  These  changes  in  the  latter  cir- 
cuit a^^ain  induce  magnified  voltages  in  the  upper  inductance.  The  cycle  re- 
peats itself,  providing  larger  and  larger  currents  in  circuit  C,  until  it  effects 
a  maximum  of  variation  of  the  current  in  circuit  D,  where  the  "static" 
condition  of  an  alternating  current  constant  in  its  effective  value  has  been 
reached. 

This  "steady"  alternating  current  in  circuit  D  induces  a  similar 
voltage  in  the  lower  inductance,  which  in  turn  sends  it  through  circuit  B. 
E  thus  has  the  same  frequency  as  D. 

The  above  summary  represents  the  plan  of  apparatus  necessary  to 
produce  a  pure  tone  of  constant  pitch  in  the  telephone  receiver.'  Witii  the 
exception  of  the  receiver  itself,  the  apparatus  is  arranged  on  a  rubber- 
covered  table  in  ^'s  room.  The  receiver  is  isolate  in  the  adjoining  sound- 
proof room  and  is  held  constant  in  a  standard.  Further  to  insure  the  same 
position,  the  end  containing  the  plate  is  inserted  in  a  hole  in  the  center  of 
an  upright  lead  sheet  14  by  14  in.  This  lead  plate  incidentally  absorbs  the 
sound  waves  which  go  back,  and  prevents  reflection. 


Method  and  Results 

Briefly,  the  essential  elements  in  the  experiment  are,  first, 
to  determine  the  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  telephone  plate 
for  some  known  current  strength;  secondly,  to  measure  the  cur- 
rent which  produces  a  liminal  intensity;  and  finally,  to  measure 
the  energy  in  ergs  which  effects  the  liminal  sensation  in  the  ear 
for  various  pitches. 

The  physicist's  definition  makes  of  intensity  that  quantity 
of  energy  which  passes  in  unit  time  through  imit  area  of  a  sur- 
face placed  at  right  angles  to  the  direction  of  propagation  of  the 
sound.  It  depends  primarily  upon  three  factors:  the  amplitude 
and  rate  of  vibration  of  the  vibrating  medium,  the  distance  be- 
tween the  ear  and  the  vibrating  source,  and  the  area  of  the 
vibrating  source.  The  first  two  factors  comprise  the  variables 
in  the  Wien-Rayleigh  formula,  which  we  use  to  establish  the 
relation  between  strength  of  ciurent  and  the  intensity  of  the 
resulting  tone. 

^The  telephone  used  is  one  furnished  by  Kohl  as  part  of  Wien's  in- 
strument for  measuring  amplitude  of  vibration  of  the  plate  by  means  of  a 
light  wave  reflected  from  a  mirror  on  a  lever.  In  the  center  of  the  plate  is 
fastened  a  small  steel  rod  to  which  we  attached  a  glass  rod  for  our  linear 
calibrations. 
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A  —energy  per  sec.  passing  through  a  square  cm.  of  surface 

C —rate  of  transmission  of  sound 

p— own  tone  of  the  vibrating  plate 

K —index  of  specific  heat 

iV— rate  of  tone  (pitch) 

i2— radius  of  plate 

A— relative  pressure  amplitude 

9— distance  oetween  the  ear  and  the  plate 

Before  beginning  the  actual  experiment,  it  was  necessary  to  calibrate 
the  different  units  of  the  apparatus  to  absolute  terms,  llie  amplitude  of 
vibration  for  different  current  strengths  was  determined  by  attachiniB;  a 
very  fine  glass  rod  to  the  center  of  the  plate  with  beeswax,  and  measurmg 
its  oscillations  through  a  micrometer  eye-piece.  The  current  was  read  in 
terms  of  scale  divisions  on  the  string  galvanometer  with  readings  from  an 
ordinary  D'Arsonval  and  a  rectifier  of  molybdenum  used  as  a  check  for 
the  lower  tones. 

Further  calibration  established  the  translation  of  the  plate  vibrations 
to  galvanometer  oscillations,  and  a  consequent  reduction  of  both  to  ampli- 
tuoe  in  mm.  When  these  factors  are  known,  it  becomes  relatively  easy 
to  determine  the  amplitude  of  vibration  effected  by  the  minimal  intensities 
of  various  pitches;  and,  supplsring  this  variable  to  the  Wien  formula,  the 
total  energy  in  ergs  may  be  computed.  A  considerable  amount  of  pre- 
liminary practice  work  was  done  with  one  standard  tone  of  120  vd.,  for 
which  students  from  the  elementary  psychologv  classes  acted  as  Os.  While 
dispeurity  in  individual  sensitivity  was  markeoly  apparent,  an  average  of 
these  measurements  established  the  liminal  energy  for  tnis  tone  in  the 
region  of  5 .  10  -•  erg. 

With  the  consequent  addition  of  the  tuning  apparatus,  more  factors 
have  become  involved  in  the  computation,  b^t  the  method  has  remained 
essentially  the  same.  The  experiment  lasts  about  one  hour,  with  frequent 
rest  intervals  to  prevent  fatigue.  The  0  is  seated  in  the  sound-proof 
room,  the  distance  between  the  ear  and  the  telephone  plate  being  kept  a 
selective  constant  by  means  of  a  head  and  mouth  rest  (sealing-wax  biting 
board.)  Reactions  are  transmitted  to  the  apparatus  room  by  means  of  a 
simple  code  of  four  responses  made  with  a  telegraph  key  and  sounder,  and 
representing  the  appearance,  disappearance,  decrease,  and  increase  in  the 
stnnulus  intensity.  Verbal  communication,  though  rarely  necessary  dur- 
ing the  trials,  is  available  by  means  of  a  ruober  tube  inserted  throi^gh  the 
waJl. 

The  work  of  E  involves  the  establishing  of  a  desired  pitch  by  combining 
certain  units  of  capacity,  and  the  adjusting  of  the  inductance  coils  to  pro- 
vide a  standard  amplituae  of  current  throuui  the  string  ^vanometer.  The 
method  of  mifHTnftl  changes  has  been  used  for  the  majonty  of  the  measure- 
ments, the  limen  being  established,  first,  b^  subtractmg  units  of  resistance 
until  the  tone  is  heard;  secondly,  by  addmg  them  until  it  declines  to  in- 
audibility. In  each  step,  some  specific  intensity  is  used  as  a  constant  to 
add  to  or  to  substract  from.  The  determination  of  Weber's  law  follows 
the  same  general  method. 

With  the  high  tones  above  4,000,  the  amplitude  of  vibration  becomes 
difficult  to  measure  accuratelv,  even  in  so  delicate  an  instrument  as  the 
Edelmann  galvanometer,  and  the  readings  are  consequently  recorded  in 
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temuB  of  unit  resistaaoe.  For  this  purpose  we  have  found  the  Leeds- 
Northrup  rotating  model  to  be  of  valuable  assistance  to  ease  and  aceuiacy. 
In  this  series  the  current  is  left  constant,  and  the  telephone  shunted  around 
a  resistance,  the  current  through  it  bemg  decreased  by  changing  the  re- 
sistance. 

The  bulk  of  the  experiment  was  performed  with  6  trained 
Os,  fJl  of  whom  were  advanced  students  of  psychology  or  as- 
sistants, including  Miss  Mary  Palmer  and  Miss  Sugi  Mibai, 
graduate  students,  Mr.  Richard  Page,  Mr.  Adelbert  Ford,  Miss 
Edna  Gordon,  and  Mr.  Ernest  Skaggs,  assistants.  Professor 
PiUsbury  occasionally  acted  as  observer,  and  was  an  indefatigable 
source  of  assistance  in  every  phase  and  problem  of  the  work. 

The  results  of  the  work  on  these  comparative  limens  are 
combined  in  Table  B. 

Prior  to  the  addition  of  the  tuning  apparatus  for  different 
pitches,  some  preliminary  work  was  done  on  Weber's  law  with 
a  constant  stimulus  of  120  vd.,  the  tone  induced  through  the 
plate  by  a  6o-cycle  alternating  current.  The  first  method  util- 
ised a  diding  rheostat  for  grading  the  intensity.  Following  the 
establishment  of  the  individual  limen,  the  tone  intensity  was  in- 
creased or  decreased  by  very  slow  manipulation  of  the  rheostat; 
and  whenever  0  reported  an  audible  difference  the  current  in- 
tensity was  read  in  scale  divisions  on  the  string  galvanometer 
and  recorded.  The  averaged  results  from  the  6  Os  produce  a 
general  fraction  of  .2844,  with  a  P.E.  of  .069. 

In  the  second  method,  the  telephone  was  placed  in  shimt 
with  a  Leeds-Northrup  resistance  box,  and  the  tonal  intensity 
was  varied  by  passing  the  greater  part  of  the  current  throu^ 
the  resistance.  The  readings  in  this  series  were  recorded  directly 
from  the  variations  enaployed  by  E,  and  hence  the  table  values 
read  in  ohms.  Selecting  first  a  minimal  and  than  a  maximal 
point,  the  limen  was  first  established  as  in  the  preceding  method. 
Resistance  was  then  increased  or  decreased  by  steps  of  i,  2  or 
S,  etc.,  the  0  reacting  whenever  he  noticed  a  difference  in  the 
intensity  of  the  tone  in  either  direction.  In  this  method,  the 
shunt  box  was  off  the  circuit,  and  .the  ear  placed  close  to  the 
telephone.  The  resulting  fraction  of  .3152  is  somewhat  larger 
than  that  obtained  by  the  first  method,  while  its  P.E.  of  .9422 
is  a  trifle  less. 

In  order  to  see  whether  different  pitches  would  exhibit  the 
same  appreciable  gradations  of  intensity,  the  establishing  of 
certain  limens  was  followed,  where  time  permitted,  by  further 
experiments  on  Weber^s  law.  The  tones  were  selected  from 
different  portions  of  the  scale,  including  particularly  the  areas 
surrounding  the  apparent  tuming  points  of  intensity.  In  each 
instance,  the  limen  as  determined  by  previous  experiment  for  a 
specific  tone  was  used  as  the  initial  intensity  or  starting  point. 
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With  this  as  a  basis,  the  0  reported  the  first  audible  increase  be- 
tween this  standard  tone  and  a  series  of  comparison  ttmes  oi 
different  intensity.  This  intensity  then  in  turn  becajne  the 
starting  point  for  a  further  increase,  and  so  on  up  the  sode.  In 
the  descending  order,  E  gave  the  tone  of  maximal  intensity  as 
the  starting  stimulus,  and  0  reported  the  first  noticeable  de- 
crease in  intensity,  each  subsequent  determination  becoming,  in 
turn,  a  comparison  basis  for  an  ensuing  weaker  intensity. 

A  practical  example  may  afford  a  clearer  explanation  of  the  epedfic 
measurements  here.  For  instance,  the  liminal  intensity  for  a  tone  of  512 
yd.  read,  in  terms  of  resLstance,  as  10  ohms.  With  this  used  as  the  initial 
intensity,  E  then  decreased  the  resistance  until  0  responded  to  a  notice- 
able increase  in  the  tone.  Five  such  trials  were  made  around  this  limmal 
yalue,  and  their  average  was  accepted  as  the  bound^  of  the  fast  "step." 
The  resistance  was  then  set  at  this  average,  and  this  intensity  was  given 
as  a  standard  or  starting  tone  for  the  second  step.  The  intensity  was  again 
increased  until  O  designated  his  awareness  of  a  change,  the  five  repeated 
trials  occurring  here  also  as  checks;  and  their  average  was  accepted  as  the 
upper  measure  of  the  second  step,  or  the  lower  standard  intensity  for  deters 
ininin^  the  third  increment.  The  procedure  for  the  descending  series  of 
intensities  was  simply  a  reversal  of  direction,  using  this  same  method. 

Table  C  includes  the  results  on  Weber's  Law  as  hitherto 
determined.  The  fractional  increment  in  this  case  represents  an 
average  for  14  ascending  and  14  descending  steps. 

Translated  into  terms  of  intensity,  the  first  step  corresponds 
to  a  liminal  sensation,  while  the  maximal  or  fourteenth  step 
provides  a  tone  very  easily  audible  throughout  the  room.  The 
quantitative  equivaJents  in  ergs  for  these  maximal  points  have 
not  yet  been  computed,  but  it  may  be  said  in  general  that  the 
fourteenth  step  is  comparable  in  intensity  to  the  average  con- 
versational tone  of  the  speaking  voice.  Accepting  this  general 
hypothesis,  and  the  apparent  validity  of  Fechner's  law,  it  seems 
safe  to  assume  that  the  complete  range  of  intensity  gradations 
for  the  human  ear  would  not  exceed  100. 

In  these  experiments,  we  have  put  into  actual  practice 
Fechner's  si^ggestion  for  the  measurement  of  sensations  by  using 
the  just  noticeable  difference  as  the  imit  of  coinparison.  Audi- 
tion furnishes  the  ideal  sense  for  these  measurements  because  of 
the  large  fraction  of  Weber's  law,  and  hence  the  small  number  of 
steps  required.  Our  results  indicate  that  there  are  but  fourteen 
different  steps,  i.e.,  fourteen  different  imits,  between  the  limen 
and  a  tone  as  loud  as  the  ordinary  speaking  voice. 

The  acquisition  of  results  from  the  louder  regions  of  in- 
tensity has  been  somewhat  curtailed  by  this  method,  owing  to 
the  looo-ohm  limit  of  the  resistance  box.  It  is  highly  desirable 
to  extend  the  number  of  steps  to  as  loud  an  intensity  as  can  be 
practically  obtained,  and  possibly  this  phase  of  the  work  will 
be  carried  on  later  in  our  laboratoiy.  The  results  so  far  ob- 
tained, however,  indicate  that  the  principle  of  Weber's  law  does 
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hold  rather  consistently  for  sound  within  certain  limits,  although 
the  fraction  is  in  no  two  instances  identic^,  probably  because 
of  the  errors  of  observation.  The  fraction  near  the  limen  shows 
consistently  the  lower  deviation  from  the  Law.  With  certain 
pitches,  particularly  in  the  lower  range,  it  approaches  one-hdf ; 
m  the  medium  range,  it  seems  to  maintain  itself  roughly  at 
one-third  or  sUghtly  less;  in  the  upper  range  of  the  tones  we 
used,  around  12288  vd.,  it  again  approaches  one-half  or  more. 

In  contrast  to  the  conclusions  of  Smith  and  Bartlett,  our 
data  establish  a  sli^tly  higher  limen,  in  many  cases,  for  the 
descending  order  of  intensities  than  for  the  ascending,  and  the 
number  of  steps,  when  variable,  is  usually  larger.  No  great 
divergence  from  these  general  tendencies  was  apparent  in  the 
results  from  different  Os,  the  real  contrasts  occurring  in  the  dif- 
ferential limens  themselves  and  in  different  sensitivity  to  dif- 
ferent pitches  (Table  B). 

TablbD 

Table  D  includes  fourteen  steps  from  the  ascending  series  of  intensities 
for  Miss  Palmer.  It  serves  to  illustrate  the  variations  in  the  fractional  in- 
crements near  and  above  the  limen  for  tones  selected  from  representative 
parts  of  the  pitch  range. 


Steps 

120  vd. 

5" 

1706 

2048 

3840 

6400 

9216 

12288 

I 

.468 

4325 

.501 

4572 

.571 

.4218 

.4273 

.732 

2 

.4021 

.3063 

.4532 

396 

4032 

.436 

.561 

.741 

3 

.4936 

.491 

.28 

4008 

.401 

.2997 

.4821 

.7064 

4 

.476 

.3056 

.278 

35 

.312 

.436 

4732 

.623 

5 

.3495 

.234 

.2043 

2432 

.2934 
.2016 

.171 

324 

.544 

6 

.427 

.2578 

.3161 

2791 

.203 

.3041 

.6921 

7 

.4241 

.146 

.2009 

268 

.197 

.1742 

3721 

.5177 

8 

.305 

.2932 

.1937 

1 104 

24 

.2621 

.209 

.532 

9 

.3942 

.205 

.216 

3 

.1911 

.1287 

.2573 

.409 

10 

.401 

.2005 

.1867 

1873 

.206 

.1009 

.3021 

.5083 

II 

•43 

.1893 

.26 

29 

.2173 

.162 

.256 

.48 

12 

•^^2 

.256 

.1999 

^2 

.187 

.2907 

.305 

.5112 

13 

.3589 

.227 

.254 

283 

.272 

.29 

•49 

.573 

14 

.47 

.2436 

.2126 

251 

.33 

.1894 

.3783 

.5805 

Principal  among  the  introspections  from  various  Os  was  the 
observation  that  a  maximal  degree  of  attention  diiring  each  ex- 
periment is  necessary  for  vaUd  judgments.  The  entrance  of  a 
fatigue  factor  always  correlated  with  higher  and  more  variable 
limens,  and  with  enlarged  and  more  imcertain  increments  of 
change.  Careful  consideration  was,  therefore,  given  to  the  O's 
introspection  of  general  feeling. 

Some  Os  frequently  reported  auditory  after-images  and  a 
difficulty  in  distinguishing  the  true  minimal  stimulus  from  sub- 
jective effects.  This  phenomenon  apparently  increased,  rather 
than  decreased,  with  practice,  the  higher  sounds  producing  a 
more  striking  effect  than  the  lower  ones.    In  addition  it  may  be 
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stated  that  the  three  Os  having  the  lowest  limens,  and  corres- 
pondingly the  greatest  acuity,  encountered  this  difficulty  most 
frequently.  Two  check-experiments  with  minimal  values  in  in- 
tensity for  512  and  8192  vd.,  which  employed  the  method  of 
right  and  wrong  cases,  produced  for  them  respectively  an  aver- 
age of  78  and  8 1  correct  perceptions,  while  for  the  Os  less  affected 
by  auditory  after-effects  the  general  average  of  correct  responses 
was  89%.  The  specific  method  in  these  two  experiments  was 
simply  that  of  giving  the  warning  signal  50%  of  the  time  when 
no  current  was  on,  and  50  %  of  the  time  when  it  was  effecting  a 
minimal  intensity  of  vibration  on  the  plate,  and  recording  the 
percentage  of  correct  and  incorrect  responses. 

Kinaesthetic  imagery  seemed  in  general  to  predominate 
over  visual,  its  effects  occurring  in  a  canying-over  of  strain  sen- 
sations of  attention,  and  a  feelmg  of  effort  to  classify  the  differ- 
ent tones  in  some  way. 

The  first  three  or  four  experiments  for  each  0  showed 
rather  marked  practice  effects,  but  these  did  not  appear  sub- 
sequently in  spite  of  repeated  checks.  The  training  seemed 
really  to  consist  of  increased  attention  and  familiarity  with 
reaction  signals,  rather  than  to  involve  any  fundamental  im- 
provement in  acuity. 

One  0  reported  difficulty  in  responding  when  the  soimd- 
proof  room  was  illuminated,  but  it  is  prol^ble  that  darkness 
merely  mitigated  a  possible  visual  distraction  for  him. 

The  three  lowest  limens  were  seciu^  from  musically- 
trained  Os;  the  higher  limen  and  the  larger  fraction  belong  to 
an  Oriental  student  with  no  musical  experience;  but  the  real 
significance  of  these  factors  cannot  be  definitely  ascertained 
without  further  experimentation. 

C0NCLTT8ION8 

That  tones  of  different  pitch  correlate  with  different  sensi- 
tivity in  the  human  ear  is  indicated  by  the  difference  in  energy 
reqiured  to  elicit  response  to  their  liminal  stimuli. 

Tones  of  the  upper  middle  range  are  more  easily  perceived 
than  tones  either  above  or  below  it.  Our  results  place  these 
turning  points  respectively  in  the  r^ons  of  1000  and  6400  vd. 
Within  these  regions  are  apparent  inconsistencies  which  illus- 
trate differences  in  sensitivity  both  for  certain  tones  and  for 
the  individual  ear  which  reacts  to  the  stimuli. 

For  Wien,  the  point  of  greatest  sensitivity  lies  in  the  region 
of  3200  vd.  Our  results  approximate  3483^^  for  two  Os,  and 
3840  vd.  for  the  third  0. 

Weber^s  law  as  applied  to  audition  apparently  holds  true 
with  a  fraction  of  about  one-third  throughout  the  middle  range 
of  intensities.    The  fraction  is  larger  for  low  tones  and  for  very 
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high  tones.  The  fraction  is  also  larger  near  the  limen,  decreasizis 
universally  in  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  step.  Whether  this 
result  is  consistent  through  the  upper  range  of  intensities  it  has 
not  been  possible  to  determine  until  oiu*  apparatus  is  modified 
to  produce  greater  intensities. 

Kinaesthetic  and  auditory  imagery  are  evidently  predom- 
inant over  visual  imagery  for  all  Os  in  the  experiment,  and  there 
appears  to  be  some  correlation  between  auditory  imagery  and 
the  limen  of  tonal  acuity. 
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XXV.    The  Effbct  of  Changs  of  Imtbnbitt  Upon  thb  Uppeb  Limit 

ofHxaring 


By  E.  F.  MdLLBR 


It  has  been  suggested  that  the  dependence  of  the  upper  tooal  Hmen 
upon  the  intensitv  of  the  stimulus  resembles  the  relationship  that  holds 
for  the  retinal  color  zones,  where  an  increase  in  intensity  of  stimulus  re- 
sults in  an  extension  of  the  zone  such  that  a  color  of  sufficient  intensity 
may  be  recognized  even  at  the  peripheiy.'  Savart'  first  observed  that 
Uie  upper  tonal  limen  was  different  for  omerent  intensities  of  stimulus. 
Zwaardemaker*  in  1893,  and  Scripture  and  Smith^  in  1894,  noted  with  the 
Galton  whistle  the  general  dependence  of  the  limen  upon  intensity.*  The 
latter  concluded  that  "the  general  result  for  all  observers  indicates  that 
the  [Mtch  of  the  bluest  audible  tone  varies  directly  and  almost  i>ropor- 
tionately  with  the  mtensity."  The  Galton  whistle  has  been  subject  to 
errors  of  calibration  due  to  a  failure  to  control  the  air-pressure  during  use 
and  calibration,*  but,  although  the  absolute  values  of  the  limens  of  Scrip- 
ture and  Smith  may  therefore  be  doubted,  the  increase  of  the  hmen  with 
increased  air-pressure  must  probably  be  accepted,  since  changes  in  pitch 
of  the  whisUe  with  overblowing  would  produce  the  opposite  effect. 

The  present  study^  is  based  upon  experiments  wiUi  steel  acoustic 
cylinders  of  the  Koemg  tvpe,  actuated  at  various  intensities  bv  falling 
steel  balls  of  different  weights.  Since  the  frequencies  of  the  (nrlinders  were 
calculated  only,  and  not  calibrated,  the  limens  lack  exact  absolute  meaning. 
The  value  of  the  study  lies  in  the  relationships  of  the  relative  frequencies 
as  indicated  by  the  psvchometric  functions  obtained. 

The  stimuli  employed  were  seven  steel  cylinders,  selected  from  an 
octa^^f  S* — 8^  divided  mto  twenty-one  parts.  This  division  did  not  mve 
exactljr  equid  musical  intervals,  since  it  was  arranged  to  pve  all  Uie  dia- 
tonic mtervals  with  the  diatonic  semi-tone  (112  cents)  divided  into  two, 
the  minor  tone  (182  cents)  into  three,  and  the  major  tone  (204  cents)  into 
four  parts.  The  scale  thus  consists  of  musical  intervals  of  56,  61,  and  51 
cents.  The  freouencies  of  the  seven  cylinders  used  (total  range  341  cents; 
less  than  two  wnole  tones)  are  shown  m  Table  11. 

It  should  be  noted  that  these  frequencies  have  been  calculated  by  the 
manufacturers  of  the  stimuli  (Standwi  Scientific  Co.,  New  York),  from 
a  calibrated  bar  of  greater  length,  on  the  theoretical  assumption  that  the 
frequency  varies  inversely  with  the  square  root  of  the  length.  It  would 
be  desirable  to  calibrate  the  cylinders  individually,  but  calibration  is 

^.  E.  B.  Titchener,  ETverimenial  Psychology,  1905,  II,  ii,  40. 
*F.  Savart,  Ann,  chim.  phys,,  44, 1830, 340. 


rAtm.  phys,,  44, 1830, 340. 

*H.  Zwaardemaker,  Zte./.  Ohrmheilk,,  24,  1893,  304. 

^.  W.  Scripture  and  H.  F.  Smith,  YaU  Studies,  li,  1894,  in. 

*In  genera],  <f.  Titchener,  op.  cU,,  ±0, 

*Cf,  Titchener,  op,  cit,,  32-36.  Professor  Ruckmick  of  Welledey  Col- 
lege will  shortly  publish  a  paper  dealing  with  the  calibration  of  the  Galton 
whistie  and  oertam  related  artifacts. 
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difficult.  Koenig^  noted  that  the  calculated  frequencies  fall  short  of  Uie 
calibration;  the  manufacturers  of  our  cylinders  claim  to  have  obtained 
better  results.  For  the  present  purpose,  however,  a  kno^edge  of  the 
exact  frequencies  does  not  matter  except  for  the  determination  of  the  ab- 
solute position  of  the  limen.  The  psvcnometric  functions  which  reprnent 
relationships  of  sensory  response  to  the  stimulus-continuum  are  essentially 
the  same  so  long  as  the  stimuli  represent  a  continuum  and  do  not  involve 
artificial  inversions.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  a  series  of  cylinders, 
varying  from  one  another  only  in  length,  give  anvthing  but  a  series  of 
frequencies  increasing  regularly  with  a  decrease  of  length.  And  indeed, 
in  an  experience  with  these  cylinders  in  the  Claric  Laboratory  which  ex- 
tends considerably  beyond  the  limits  of  this  e^^riment,*  Uie  fact  that 
no  inversions  in  qualitative  psvohometric  functions  have  ever  been  ob- 
tained, excepting  only  for  B  in  this  experiment,  indicated  further  indirectly 
that  the  cylmders  constitute  a  continuous  series  of  frequencies.' 

The  cylinders  were  suegpended  in  a  semicircular  trough  of  15  in.  inside 
radius,  of  20  in.  outside  radius,  and  3  in.  deep.  The  sides  of  the  trough  were 
padded  with  felt,  the  bottom  with  cotton  covered  by  felt.  The  cylinders 
nung  in  a  radial  position,  suspended  by  loops  of  dental  floss  each  from  a 
pair  of  metal  strips  that  projected  over  the  two  edges  of  the  trough.  There 
was  a  space  of  i  m.  between  the  projecting  ends  of  every  pair  of  supporting 
strips,  which  left  room  for  actuating  the  cylinders  by  a  falling  baU.  Ad- 
jacent cylinders  were  10.6°  apart,  i.  e.  about  4.5  in.  on  the  average  between 
the  axes  or  s^ut  3.75  in.  on  the  average  between  the  sides  of  the  cylinders. 

Vibration  was  secured  by  dropping  a  steel  ball-bearing  upon  the 
cylinder  from  an  electromagnet  attached  to  a  rotating  radiiu  arm.  The 
magnet  was  centered  over  the  center-line  of  the  trough:  thus  the  arm 
could  be  swung  so  as  to  allow  the  ball,  when  released  from  the  magnet, 
to  strike  any  desired  cylinder.  A  small  piece  of  rubber  tubing  at  the  end 
of  the  core  of  the  magnet  just  kept  the  ball  from  actual  contact  with  the 
steel  of  the  core.  Attached  to  the  magnet  was  a  small  pointer,  which  in- 
dicated the  position  of  the  magnet  on  a  scale  fixed  on  each  metal  strip, 
thus  controlling  the  exact  point  of  impact  of  the  ball  with  the  cylinder. 

The  ball  was  required  to  strike  a  glancing  blow  upon  the  cylinder  for 
the  reason  that  it  was  likely  to  boimce  and  strike  twice  when  the  line  of 
fall  was  the  vertical  diameter  of  the  cylinder.  The  point  of  impact  selected 
was  the  point  of  emergence  of  a  diameter  of  the  (r^linder  that  makes  an 
angle  of  about  4^52'  with  the  vertical  diameter.  Different  intensities  of 
stmiulus  were  obtained  by  using  balls  of  different  wei{[ht  as  indicated  in 
Table  I.  These  balls  were,  of  course,  also  of  different  size,  and  thus  pave 
different  heights  of  fall  from  the  magnet,  which  remained  at  a  fixed  height. 
The  necessary  corrections  were  snmll,  however,  in  comparison  with  the 
difference  of  weight,  and  it  makes  little  difference  whether  these  results 
are  computed  in  terms  of  the  weight  or  in  terms  of  the  energy  (weight  with 
varii^le  height  of  fall  taken  into  account). 

In  order  to  render  stimuli  of  different  sizes  comparable,  the  arm  had  to 
be  adjusted  so  that  the  point  of  impact,  t.  e,,  the  point  of  tangency  be- 
lt Koenig,  Wied,  Ann»,  69,  1899,  723. 

*C.  C.  Pratt,  this  Joxtrnal,  31,  1920,  403-406;  and  in  another  un- 
published experiment  by  the  present  writer. 

'It  is  a  question  whether  the  stimuli  in  the  method  of  constant  stimuli 
need  to  be  equally  spaced,  or  indeed  whether  such  a  statement  of  stimulus- 
distances  has  any  psycholojsical  meaning.  The  matter  is  wrapped  up  with 
the  problem  of  mental  units  and  of  the  loj^ic  of  mental  measurement  in 

general  and  can  not  be  gone  into  here.  This  paper  gives  some  indication, 
owever,  of  the  manner  in  which  relative  results  may  have  scientific  mean- 
ing without  regard  to  their  absolute  values. 
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imwok  the  spherical  mirfaoe  of  the  ball  and  the  mirfaoe  of  the  cylmder, 
should  remam  the  same.  The  lateral  displacement  of  the  line  of  fall  for  a 
ball  of  radius  ri  with  respect  to  the  line  of  fall  for  a  ball  of  radius  rs  is  gjtvea 
by  the  formula: 

relatiTe  displaeemmt-sin  a  (ri  -  ri), 
when  0-4*52',  the  an^  of  the  diameter  of  inupact  with  the  vertical  di- 
ameter of  the  cylinder.  The  displacements  of  the  last  ccdumn  of  Table  I 
are  determined  in  this  manner. 

TabuL 

Dimensicms  of  the  stimulus.  Radius,  weight,  height  of  fall,  and  re- 
sultant energy  of  the  6  steel  balls^  dropped  by  electromametic  release  on 
the  acoustic  C3^inder8  for  different  mtensities  <»  stimulus.  The  last  column 
the  latml  displacement  of  the  line  of  fall  from  the  perpendicular 
eter  of  the  cylinder  necessary  in  order  to  secure  impact  at  the  same 
point  on  the  cylinder  (».  e.  4*  52'  from  the  vertical  diameter). 

Height  Diqilacemeot 

Ban  Radius      Weight       ofF&l  Energv  from  Center  of 

No.         (cm.)  (gm.)  (cm.)  (g.cmO    Qdinder  (cm.) 


I 

.225 

.435 

7.999 

a 

300 

1.040 

7.849 

3 

.375 

2.025 

7.699 

4 

.475 

3.505 

7.500 

5 

.550 

5.546 
8  315 

7.350 

6 

.625 

7.201 

8.1 


.479  .67 

.163  .68 

15.590  .69 

26.287  .70 

40.763  .71 

59  876  .72 


The  relationship  for  the  heights  of  fall,  hi  and  ht,  of  two  balls  of  radii 
rk  and  t%  is: 

hi-bt-  (ri-n)(i+ooso). 
The  heights  of  fall  in  Table  I  are  figured  in  this  manner. 

The  total  energv  of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  impact  is  the  product 
of  the  height  of  f allby  the  weight  of  the  ball,  but  the  energy  dfective  for 
actuating  the  cylinder  is  that  component  normal  to  the  surface  of  the 
03rlinder  at  the  point  of  in^pact.  Since,  however,  the  one  is  proporticnal 
to  the  other,  it  is  enough  to  give  the  total  energy,  which  is  snown  in  the 
figures  of  Table  I. 

The  observers  were:  Dr.  C.  C.  Ptett  (P),  Mr.  M.  K.  Macdonald  (M), 
and  Mr.  F.  L.  Bixby  (B),  all  highly  practised  in  these  judg^nents,  since 
they  had  just  completed  observations  on  a  similar  problem,  in  which  the 
same  apparatus  had  been  used. 

TIm  O  was  seated  with  his  back  to  the  apparatus  and  4  ft.  away.  The 
instructions  were  read  to  him:  "When  the  stmiulus  is  presented,  3rou  are 
to  say  *YeB\  if  you  hear  a  tone,  and  'No',  if  you  hear  no  tone.  T17  to  report 
Immediately.  Be  sure  of  your  judgment.  If  jrou  are  doubtful,  ask  to  have 
the  stimulus  repeated.  It  is  no  matter  how  often  you  adc;  never  make  a 
judi^nent  when  in  doubt." 

A  few  trials  served  to  indicate  a  critical  stimulus,  which  was  then  made 
the  central  stimulus  in  a  series  of  five  that  included  two  c^inders  on  each 
side  of  the  critical  one.  They  were  presented  in  haphasard  order,  with  a 
5-min.  rest-period  after  each  series  01  100  judgments.  A  short  preliminary 
warming-up  practice  preceded  each  series.  Ooe  hundred  judgments  were 
taken  on  each  cylinder  for  each  intensity. 

Table  II  shows  the  relative  frequencies  for  the  various  calculated 
vibration  rates  and  for  the  various  intensities  as  indicated  b^  the  total 
energy  of  the  falling  ball.  The  rows  of  the  table  give  the  quahtative  pey- 
chcnnetric  functions,  which  are  {dotted  in  Figg.  i-^,  and  the  cohmms  give 
intensive  psychometric  functions,  which  are  plottea  in  Figg.  4-6. 
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Table  II 

Observed  relative  frequencies  of  tones  for  various  pitches  (calculated 
vibration  rates  of  the  acoustic  cvlinders)  and  various  mtensities  (enerry 
of  falling  ball).  The  rows  of  the  table  give  qualitative  psychometno 
functions  for  the  different  intensities;  the  cohunns  give  intensive  psy- 
chometric functions  for  different  pitches.  The  6  musical  intervalls  be- 
tween the  7  stimuli  in  the  table  are  successively  from  left  to  right:  51,  51 , 
61,  61,  61,  and  56  cents. 

Calculated  Vibration  Rates  of  Stimuli 
Energy     (d.vs.) ^ 


Observer  of  r^        r^         «        o         «o         o 

Stimulus         '^       ^  !2        S^         '^         ^ 


t*5 


(g.cm.)  r^ 


€     ^    I     &     t    = 

*-  m  m  m  MM 


i 


479  100  67  93  9  3 

163  100  96  100  31  o 

B               15-590  100  92  93  12  o 

26.287  100  65  90  o  o 

40.763  100  67  99  5  o 

59.876  100  99  100  43  o 


i: 


.479  100  88  15  o  o 

L163  100  96  21  o  o 

M               15-590  100  98  24  o  o 

26.287  100  100  31  o  o 

40.763  100       100         58  o  o 

59.876        100      100       34        o         o 

3.479  100  55  14  3         2 

8.163  100  96  86  67          o 

P                15.590  100  100  100  92          3 

26.287  100  100  96  16         o 

40.763  100  100  96         2         o 

59.876  100  100  83  38         o 

In  (dotting  the  psychometric  functions  and  in  computing  limens  from 
them,  we  have  used  simply  linear  interpdation  between  the  successive 
points.  It  is  Immediately  evident  from  an  inspection  of  the  form  of  these 
psychometric  functions  that  the  pkirgamma  hjrpothesis  has  no  general 
validity  for  all  psychometric  functions:  it  is  certainly  not  applicable  here. 
We  might  have  used  Lagrange's  formula  as  an  indifferent  hjrpothesis:  a 
smooth  curve  that  passes  through  all  the  observed  points.  A  smooth 
function  is  probably  more  natural  than  a  broken  line,  but,  as  Urban  has 
shown,  Lagrange's  formula  may  lead  to  impossible  interpolations,  since 
it  may  give  values  above  100%  and  below  0%,  and  thus  probably  is  equally 
in  error  in  other  regions.  There  is  no  particular  justification  for  the  straight 
line,  except  the  practical  one  that  it  is  easy  to  determine  and  renders  in- 
terpolation easy.  The  work  with  Lagrange's  formula  is  exceedingly  labor- 
ious and  there  is  no  reason  to  believe  that  it  gives  any  truer*  result.  It  is 
good  conmion  sense,  when  we  are  equally  ignorant  of  all  hypotheses,  to 
accept  the  least  irksome. 

By  linear  interpolation,  then,  we  computed  the  terminal  qualitative 
limens  as  a  function  of  intensity.  The  results  are  shown  in  Table  III  and 
are  charted  in  Fig.  7. 
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Pig.  7.  Qual- 
itative  li- 
mens  for  var- 
ious  inten- 
sities of  stim- 
ulus. Obser- 
vers: B,  M^ 
and  P.  Data 
from  Table 

m. 


361287 


wttmtt— son 


Table  in 

Qualitative  limens,  calculated  from  the  rows  of  Table  II  by  linear 
interpolation  between  the  relative  frequencies  that  include  50%. 


Energy 

of 
Stimulus 
(g.cm.) 


Observer 


M 


8.163 
15.590 
26.287 
40.763 
59.876 


19,439  63 
19,587.82 
19,471.20 

19.393.55 
19,446.03 
19,639.12 


18,175.49 
18,238.46 
18,244.02 
18,284.63 

18,454.73 
18,302.30 


18,512. 2A 
19,952.38 
20,106.24 
20,179.52 
20,118.97 
19,140.86 


There  are  decided  individual  differences  of  qualitative  terminal  limen 
(Fig.  7).  Except  for  the  two  extreme  values  of  P,  the  individual  differences 
are  so  much  greater  than  the  intensive  variation  for  a  single  0,  that  the 
curves  do  not  overlap. 

The  function  that  the  qualitative  limen  is  of  intensity  is  different  for 
different  individuals.  With  increasing  eneror  of  stimulus,  there  is  for  M 
a  decided  rise  followed  by  a  decrease;  for ^,  an  increase,  followed  by  a 
decrease,  followed  by  a  marked  increase;  for  P,  a  great  increase,  followed 
by  a  great  decrease  (see  Fig.  7).  The  form  of  the  function  is  similar  for 
M  and  P,  but  different  in  degree.  B's  function  is  different  from  JTs  and 
P's,  but  similar  in  degree  of  variability  to  M*%,  In  no  case  are  we  able  to 
sajy  that  the  qualitative  limen  "varies  directly  and  almost  proportionately 
with  the  intensity." 
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A  casual  inspection  of  Fig.  7  mig^t  seem  to  indicate  that  the  variation 
of  the  qualitative  linien  with  intensity  ¥ras  insignificant  and  a  matter  of 
chance,  perhaps  of  uncontrolled  conditions.  Inspection  of  Flgg.  1-3  shows, 
however,  that  the  relationships  indicated  by  the  form  of  curves  in  Flpg.  7 
hold  consistently  throughout  the  course  of  the  psychometric  functions. 
Fig.  7  is  plotted  for  the  umen  defined  as  that  value  of  stimulus  most  likdy 
to  give  50%  positive  judgments  of  tone.  If,  instead,  the  values  of  stimulus 
most  likely  to  give  other  peroenUges  are  taken  (e.  g.,  7S%,  25%)iWe  find 
the  same  relationships  holding.  Ttaa  fact  is  shown  gra^pniatlly  in  Figg.  1-3 
by  the  fact  that  the  various  psychometric  functions  cross  but  rarely,  that 
they  have  In  general  the  same  form,  and  that  th^  lie  in  general  in  the 
saine  order  tlm)ughout  their  courses.  The  argument  for  significant  in- 
dividual differences  in  these  liminal  functions  is  thus  as  follows:  the  dif- 
ferences cannot  be  an  artifact  of  the  cylinders,  for  the  same  relation^p 
for  a  given  0  occurs  with  every  stimulus  capable  of  exhibiting  difference; 
the  dmerenoe  cannot  be  an  artifact  of  the  different  balls,  for  toe  same  set 
of  balls  is  involved  for  every  cylinder  for  every  0,  and  the  different  Os  give 
different  results;  therefore  the  Os  remain  the  only  possible  variant.  It 
follows  further  that,  if  the  differences  in  the  course  of  the  limen  are  sig- 
nificant, then  the  fact  that  the  limen  withiii  these  qualitative  and  intensive 
limits  does  not  consistently  increase  with  increase  of  intensity  is  also  sig- 
nificantly established. 

In  general  it  is  apparent  that  with  material  of  this  sort  the  mere  state- 
ment or  the  limen  gives  but  little  of  the  available  information.  The  in- 
terpreter of  the  data  needs  to  keep  the  entire  psychometric  functions  in 
mind  if  he  is  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  sensory  response  to  stimu- 
lation at  the  upper  limits  of  hearing.  Especially  does  this  fact  i^pear  in 
the  case  of  B,  Fig.  i.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  relative  frequencies  for  18433 
d.  vs.  are  lower  than  for  the  stimuli  on  each  side.  One  suspects  at  onoe  a 
defect  in  calculation  for  the  18432  cylinder,  but  such  an  explanation  will 
not  hold.  Neither  M  nor  P  shows  an  inversion  at  this  point,  nor  did  any 
inversions  occur  in  extensive  series  taken  in  another  experiment  with  these 
cylinders  and  with  three  other  Os  besides  the  Os  of  this  experiment.  Pre- 
sumably therefore  the  group  of  psydiometric  functions  may  be  taken  as 
indicating  for  B  a  hypaesthetic  region  at  18432  d.  vs.  or  else  a  hyperaes- 
thetic  region  at  19090  d.  vs.  If  the  inversion  in  any  of  the  psychometric 
functions  had  been  great  enough  to  cause  the  curve  to  cross  the  50%  ab- 
scissa, then  it  would  have  been  possible  to  demonstrate  statistically  atonal 
lacuna  at  18432  d.  vs.  and  a  tonal  island  at  19090  d.  vs.,  or.in  psychophysi- 
cal termsj  a  TO  followed  by  an  RL  followed  by  a  second  TR,  In  a  case  of 
this  sort  it  is  apparent  that  no  mere  calculation  of  limens  would  ever  uve 
the  total  picture  of  auditory  sensitivity.  Even  if  we  were  willing  to  sdect 
some  other  frequency  than  ^0%  for  the  definition  of  the  limen,  we  should 
not  help  ourselves,  for  there  is  no  single  abscissa  that  cuts  more  than  three 
of  the  six  psychometric  functions,  although  all  six  functions  demonstrate 
the  same  facts. 

Figg.  4-6  show  the  intensive  psychometric  functions  plotted  from  the 
columns  of  Table  II.  They  represent  the  same  facts  taken  from  another 
aspect.  Had  the  oualitative  upper  limen  increased  continuously  with  in- 
tensity, we  should  nave  been  able  to  state  the  same  fact  by  saving  that  the 
intensive  lower  limen  (threshold)  increased  with  pitch.  In  fact  the  psy- 
chometric functions  of  Tabte  II  are  retJlj  not  curves  at  all,  but  surfaces 
of  relative  frequencies  plotted  against  pitch  and  intensity. 

It  is  not  possible  in  most  cases  to  compute  the  intensive  limens  for  the 
reason  that  a  wide  enough  range  of  stimuli  was  not  used.  Two  functions 
for  P  and  one  for  M  do  cross  Uie  ^%  abscissa.  P  would  app^ftr  in  this 
region  to  show  a  tendency  toward  an  "intensive  island."  The  function 
for  19773  d.  vs.  shows  a  lower  limen  at  about  7  g.  cm.  and  an  upper  limen 
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at  about  56  g.  cm.  Between  these  two  intensities,  tone  is  heard  more  often 
than  not.  llie  other  functions  for  P  show  the  same  general  course,  al- 
though they  do  not  admit  of  the  computation  of  limens. 

There  are  individual  differences  among  Os  in  the  course  of  the  intensive 
psychometric  functions.  P  shows  an  increase  followed  by  a  decrease, 
t>oth  of  an  amount  that  is  large  in  comparison  with  the  qualitative  change. 
M  shows  an  increase  followed  by  a  decrease  of  amounts  small  with  respect 
to  the  qualitative  change.  B  shows  consistently  an  increase,  followed  by  a 
decrease,  followed  by  an  increase,  all  of  a  lesser  decree  than  the  amount 
of  the  qualitative  change.  It  would  thus  appear  that  B  has  a  region  of 
intensive  hypaesthesia  followed  by  a  re^pon  of  intensive  hyperaesthesia, 
that  is  to  say,  there  are  certain  intensities  which  of  themselves  tend  to 
increase  the  relative  frequency  with  which  tone  is  heard  and  which  are 
more  effective  than  are  higher  and  lower  intensities.  The  significance  of 
these  psychometric  functions  is  indicated,  as  it  was  for  qufdity,  by  the 
consistency  among  the  functions  for  each  0. 

The  decree  of  precision  of  the  sensory  response  at  these  ranges  of  the 
tonal  scale  is  indicated  by  the  interquartile  range  of  the  qualitative  psy- 
chometric functions,  i.  e.  the  change  of  pitch  which  would  change  the  rela- 
tive fre<|uencies  of  the  report  of  tone  from  25%  to  75%.  In  the  eighteen 
ralitative  psychometric  functions,  the  interquartile  range  varies  from  350 
vs.  to  830  d.  vs.,  with  an  average  of  494  d.  vs.  This  average  corresponds 
to  a  musical  interval  of  about  i^o  cents,  which  is  less  than  a  quarter-tone, 
and  shows  a  sensitiveness  of  discriminatory  response  not  ordinarily  ex- 
pected in  the  region  of  the  upper  limit  of  hearing. 

ConduaUms 

1.  A  complete  account  of  sensitivity  in  the  upper  regions  of  hearing 
can  not  be  given  by  the  computation  of  limens;  the  complete  psychometric 
functions  must  be  considered. 

2.  Both  qualitative  and  intensive  psychometric  functions  can  be 
determined  simultaneously:  the  former  mdicates  the  qualitative  upper 
limits  of  hearing,  the  latter  the  intensive  lower  limits  for  these  qualities. 

3.  For  an^  given  O  the  qualitative  psychometric  functions  for  the 
different  intensities  are  similar,  and  the  intensive  psychometric  functions 
for  the  different  pitches  are  similar. 

4.  There  are  individual  differences  in  the  forms  of  both  the  qualitative 
and  the  intensive  psychometric  functions.  Both  kinds  of  functions  may 
show  significant  inversions  or  reversads  and  are  not  even  approximately 
ogival  in  form. 

5.  Qualitative  sensitivity,  as  indicated  b^  the  limen  and  also  by  the 
entire  psvchometric  functions^  does  not,  withm  the  limits  of  this  experi- 
ment and  for  these  three  Os,  mcrease  consistently  with  an  increase  in  the 
eners^  of  the  stimulus,  but  follows  a  less  simple  law  which  varies  for  the 
individual  O. 

6.  The  qualitative  psychometric  functions  indicate  for  one  0  the 
existence  of  a  qualitative  region  that  is  hypaesthetic  with  respect  to  the 
next  higher  pitches.  This  phenomenon  is  presumably  similar  to  the  phe- 
nomenon of  a  tonal  lacuna,  but  less  extreme.  Similar  variations  occur  in  the 
intensive  psychometric  functions. 

7.  The  interquartile  range  of  the  qualitative  psychometric  functions 
is  on  the  avera^  about  a  quarter-tone,  indicating  an  unexpected  sensi- 
tiveness of  discriminatory  response. 
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XXVI.    A  SruDT  OF  THB  Relation  op  DranucfrsD  Motob  Pbrfobm- 

ANCB  to  PbBFOBMANCB  IN  AN  InTBLUOBNCB  TbST 


By  Miles  A.  Tinkbb 


Thb  investigatioii  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  of  asoertatning 
whether  there  is  any  relation  between  motor  performance  under  distracUon 
to  performance  in  an  intelligence  test.  Often,  at  the  end  of  an  intelligence 
test,  one  hears  the  complaint  Uutt  certain  distractions,  such  as  "nervous- 
ness" or  the  necessi^  for  working  ag^unst  time,  prevented  the  subject 
from  doing  his  best.  It  was  our  intention  to  see  whether  these  reports  of 
"nervousness"  or  an  objective  test  of  distractibility  would  show  a  negative 
correlation  with  performance  in  the  intelligence  test 

Our  results  in  the  end  were  negative.  No  correlation  was  apparent,  in 
part  for  the  reason  that  the  distractor  instead  of  distracting  proved  a  spur 
to  attention.  We  are  presen^g  the  findings,  nevertheless,  because  it  is 
of  value  to  have  the  outcome  of  such  an  attempt  known,  and  because  the 
results  show  in  a  striking  manner  the  fact,  already  known  in  other  con- 
texts, that  a  distractor  may  prove  an  aid  rather  than  a  hindrance  to  many 
kinds  of  performance. 

We  had  ^9  subjects,  of  whom  33  were  naive  and  6  were  members  of 
the  graduate  department  of  experimental  psychology. 

All  subjects  were  given  the  Otis  Group  Intelligence  Scale;  Advanced 
Examination,  Form  A.^ 

For  the  motor  test  for  distracted  performance  we  used  two  mases,  de- 
signed with  a  single  univocal  path  without  bifurcations  in  order  to  test 
speed  and  steadiness  of  motor  performance  but  not  learning.  Each  mass 
consisted  of  a  path  which  wound  from  the  periphery  to  the  center  of  the 
mase  and  then  out  again  according  to  the  pk^  of  the  'Vails  of  Troy." 
The  total  length  of  a  mase  is  72.5  in.,  and  a  maze  covers  a  space  of  11  by  9 
in.  The  walls  of  the  path  were  made  of  0.35  by  0.25  in.  brass  strips,  screwed 
to  a  wooden  base  covered  with  celluloid,  with  a  path  one-ei^th  in.  wide 
left  between.  The  two  mases  were  identical  with  the  exception  that  one 
had  notches  one-surteenth  in.  deep  and  one-eighth  in.  long,  s^)arated  by 
one-eighth  in.,  all  along  the  walls  of  the  path.  The  notches  in  one  wall  wne 
directly  opposite  those  in  the  opposing  wall.  A  metal  stylus,  one-sixteenth 
in.  in  diameter,  was  used  to  trace  the  path.  The  stylus  and  the  mase  were 
connected  electrically  with  markers  on  a  Iqmiograph  so  that  a  graphic 
record  of  all  contacts  of  the  stylus  with  the  walls  of  the  mase  was  obtained. 
A  time-line  on  the  record  gave  the  time  for  traversing  the  mase.  At  5's 
ear  on  top  of  a  post  was  a  cigar  box,  for  a  resonator,  with  an  electric  bdl 
attached.  The  bell  was  wired  so  that,  when  a  switch  was  closed,  it  would 
ring  every  time  the  stylus  came  in  contact  with  the  wall  of  the  mase. 

The  notched  mase  was  intended  to  place  a  greater  emphasis  upom 
accuracy  as  against  speed,  since  S  might  catch  the  stylus  in  the  notches 
if  he  hurried.  As  amatterof  fact,  however,  the  notchingreduced  accuracy 
as  well  as  speed,  so  that  the  introduction  of  the  notched  mase  did  not  en- 
able us  to  reduce  accuracy  and  speed  to  a  sin^e  variable  as  we  had  hoped 
to  do. 

Tbe  ringing  of  the  bell  dose  to  ^s  head  when  a  contact  was  made  was 
intended  to  be  a  distraction  and  to  induce  ''nervousness." 

^Jaur.  of  Edue,  Psychol.,  191 8,  9,  239-261;  333-348. 
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Procedure 

The  intelligence  test  was  given  according  to  the  directions  in  the 
ManuaP  except  for  the  foUowing  reductions  in  the  time  allowed  for  certain 
of  the  tests:  test  4,  from  6  to  4  min.;  test  5,  from  6  to  5  min. ;  test  7,  from 
%  to  3.5  min.;  test  8,  from  4  to  3  min.;  test  9,  from  6  to  4  min.;  test  10, 
from  3  to  3  mm.  We  made  this  change  because  we  have  found  from  exper- 
ience that,  if  the  full  time  is  given,  too  many  finish  before  the  time  is  up. 

At  the  end  of  the  test  the  Ss  were  asked  to  answer  certain  questions 
intended  to  reveal  the  degree  of  ''nervousness"  which  they,  experienced  in 
taking  the  test  The  foUowing  directions  were  read  to  iS: 

"This  is  a  test  of  steadiness.  You  are  to  take  the  stylus  and  try  to 
trace  the  path  throu^  the  maze  without  toucing  the  sides.  The  problem 
is  to  get  throu^  in  the  shortest  possible  time  with  the  least  number  of 
touches.  Ever^  time  you  touch  the  side  the  error  is  recorded  electrically 
and  counts  agamst  your  score." 

The  order  of  tracings  in  the  two  mazes  was  as  f  oUows : 

I.    Smooth.  \ 

I    KS  No  di«t»ctlon 

4.  Smooth  ) 

5.  Smooth    Unexpected  distraction 

6.  Smooth  ) 

I:  Noteh^[E''p««t«»  <«»»«««<»' 

9.    Smooth  ) 

Before  the  fifth  tracing  the  switch  which  connected  the  bell  was  closed 
without  the  knowledge  of  S  and  the  bell  rans  every  time  a  contact  was 
made.  Before  the  sixth  tracing  S  was  warned  that  the  bell  was  still  at- 
tached and  would  ring  every  time  that  he  touched  the  wall  of  the  path  wiUi 
the  stylus. 

At  the  end  of  the  tracings  questions  were  again  asked  in  order  to  bring 
out  S*B  opinion  of  his  degree  of  "nervousness"  in  performing  the  test. 

Rendu 

Averages  for  the  results  of  the  motor  performance  test  and  of  the  In- 
telligence test  are  given  in  Table  i^  and  the  significance  of  some  of  the  dif- 
ferences between  these  averages  is  mdicated  in  Table  2. 

In  the  first  four  rows  of  Table  i,  if  we  compare  the  tracings  in  the 
smooth  and  notched  mazes  for  no  diistraction  and  for  the  expected  dis- 
traction, we  find  that  both  the  time  of  tracing  the  maze  and  the  number  of 
contacts  vary  in  the  same  direction  and  in  approximately  the  same  degree. 
For  this  reason  we  felt  justified  in  combining  the  results  for  a  distractor 
and  for  no  distractor  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  rows  of  the  table,  in  order  to 
show  the  general  difference  between  the  smooth  and  notched  mazes.  Orig- 
inally we  had  introduced  the  notched  maze  with  the  intention  of  rendering 
a  rapid  traverse  of  the  maze  difficult  and  thus  of  placing  a  premium  upon 
accuracy  as  against  speed.  We  had  thought  in  this  manner  to  obtain  some 
comprehension  of  the  supposedly  inverse  relationship  between  speed  and 
accuracy^nd  thus  to  be  able  to  reduce  the  two  measures  of  penormance 
to  one.  We  find,  however,  that  the  relation  is  not  inverse,  for  the  intro- 
duction of  the  notches  not  only  lengthens  the  time  but  also  decreases  ac- 
curacy (in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  notches  reduce  the  probability  of 
contact  since  the  path  is  wider  between  opposing  notches).  It  is  apparent 

Hkiit  Group  IrUelligence  Scale,  Manual  of  DirecHons,  1930. 
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therefore  that  we  must  in  this  case  re|;ard  speed  and  accuracy  in  the  mase 
as  at  least  partially  independent  vanables,  since  they  vary  together  and 
not  inversely  when  the  cnange  is  made  from  the  smooth  to  the  notched 
mase. 

It  appears  also  from  Table  i  that  the  effect  of  the  introduction 
of  the  ejq>ected  distractor  is  similar  in  direction  and  amount  for  both  the 
smooth  and  the  notched  mase  (see  the  first  four  rows).  Accordingly  we 
have  combined  these  results  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  rows  so  as  to  show 
the  general  effect  of  the  introduction  of  a  distractor.  It  is  here  evident  that 
the  presence  of  the  distractor  decreases  the  speed  and  increases  Uie  ac- 
curacy. Such  a  result  is  equivocal,  for  the  reason  that  we  can  not  tell 
whether  the  decrease  of  speed  is  responsible,  at  least  in  part,  for  the  in- 
crease in  accuracv.  We  have  seen  that  speed  and  accuracy  may  vary  in- 
dependently as  th^  do  when  notches  are  introduced  in  the  waUs  of  the 
mase;  it  is  natural  therefore  to  regard  them  as  independent  here.  The 
argument  for  their  independence  is,  moreover,  considerably  strengthened 
by  the  results  from  the  introduction  of  the  "sudden  distractor,"  i.  e.,  the 
distraction  begun  without  warning  to  iS.  In  the  ninth  row  of  Table  i  we 
see  that  speed  was  not  appreciably  changed  by  the  distraction,  whereas 
the  accuracy  was  greatly  increased.  Certainly,  then,  the  variation  must 
have  been  independent  in  this  case,  and  it  seems  hig^y  probable  that  it 
is  to  be  so  considered  when  the  expected  distractor  is  compared  with  the 
normal  case. 

What  happened  must  have  been  approximately  as  follows.  In  the 
first  four  trials  the  Ss  settled  down  to  a  given  degree  of  speed  and  accuracy 
for  each  of  the  two  types  of  mazes.  In  the  fifth  trial  they  were  startled 
into  a  higher  degree  of  attention  by  the  une3q)ected  ringing  of  the  bdl 
whenever  an  error  was  made.  The  average  speed  of  the  preceding  trials 
was  maintained  approximately,  but  the  "distractor"  acted  as  a  spur  to 
attention  and  the  Sb  consequently  worked  with  much  greater  precision. 
In  the  subsequent  trials  where  the  distractor  was  continued  they  may  have 
been  fatigued:  the  Sa  slowed  down  and  became  less  accurate  than  with 
the  sudden  distraction;  they  remained,  however,  more  accurate  than  in 
the  initial  undistracted  trials,  either  because  of  the  attentive  ^ur  of  the 
distraction  or  because  of  the  slower  rate.  That  intended  distractors,  es- 
pecially when  intermittent,  may  fail  to  distract  and  may  instead  act  as  a 
spur  to  attention  and  thus  lead  to  intensification  cf  impression  or  to  short- 
ened reaction  time  is  well  known.'  In  our  experiment  some  of  the  Ss  com- 
mented upon  the  steadying  effect  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell,  and  also  upon 
the  advantage  that  It  gave  them  in  notifying  them  when  they  made  a 
contact.  On  the  other  hand  many  Sa^  who  reported  that  the  test  had  made 
them  "nervous,"  stated  that  the  bell  made  them  especially  nervous.  It  is 
not  impossible  that  the  bell  not  only  made  the  Sa  "nervous,"  but  also 
spurred  them  on  to  better  work,  and  that  in  general  the  conditions  of 
"nervousness"  in  such  a  test — and  perhaps  also  in  an  intelligence  test — 
may  also  be  the  conditions  of  accurate  performance. 

*H.  MOnsterberg  and  N.  Kasaki,  The  Intensifying  Effect  of  At- 
tention, Psychol,  Rev,,  1894,  i,  39-44;  A.  J.  Hamlin,  Attention  and  Dis- 
traction, this  Journal,  1896,  8,  3-66;  J.  £.  Evans,  The  Effect  of  Dis- 
traction on  Reaction  Time,  Arch,  of  Psychol,,  1916,  no.  37,  vol.  5,  1-53; 
E.  E.  Cassell  and  K.  M.  Dallenbach,  The  Effect  of  Auditory  Distraction 
upon  the  Sensory  Reaction,  this  Joubnal,  191 8, 29, 129-143. 
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Table  i.    Average  performance  in  speed  and  accuracy  in  motor  test 

of  steadiness.  Figures  are  averages  for  time  (sees.)  and  number  of  contacts 

with  the  walls  of  the  mase  for  39  subjects.   The  numbers  in  the  second 

coliunn  are  series  numbers.   Penormance  on  the  Otis  intelligence  test  is 

shown  in  the  last  two  rows. 


- 

Time 

Contact 

Av. 

M.V. 

Av. 

M.V. 

No 
distraction 

Smooth 
mase:  1, 4 
Notched 
mase:  2, 3 

76.4 
86.0 

21.2 
20.2 

74-5 
109.8 

15.6 
24.6 

Expected 
distraction 

Smooth 
mase:  6, 9 
Notched 
mase:  7,  8 

82.5 
92.5 

30.3 
25.9 

61.6 
93.9 

15.2 
21.2 

Smooth  maze 
Notched  mase 

1, 4,  6,  9 
2,  3,  7.  8 

79.8 
91.6 

20.0 
21.4 

67.9 
100.4 

13.1 
21. 1 

No  distraction 
Escpected 

distraction 
Sudden 

distraction 


I,  2, 3,  4 

6,  7,  8,  9 
5 


81. 1 

90.5 
82.4 


18.5        90.3 


27.2 
33  2 


79.8 
69.2 


OUT 
test 


Score 
%accur. 


155.5 
.859 


26.2 
.070 


15.5 

14.0 
16.5 


Table  2.  Sigpificanceof  differences  between  averages  of  Table  i.  The 
table  shows  the  significance  of  the  difference  found  in  changing  from  the 
smooth  to  the  notched  mase,  and  in  introducing  a  sudden  or  an  expected 
distractor  during  the  i^erformance.  D/P.E.d.,  the  ratio  of  the  difference 
to  its  probable  error^  is  the  usual  measure  of  significance;  Pd,  the  prob- 
ability of  difference,  is,  on  the  assumption  of  the  normal  law,  the  probabil- 
ity that  the  difference  will  not  vary  from  itself  by  an  amount  more  than 

itself. 


D 

^D 

Smooth 
vs. 

Time 

2.98 

.956 

notched 
mase 

Contacts 

9.67 

1. 000 

Sudden 

vs. 

Time 

I  39 

.651 

expected 
distraction 

Contacts 

3.63 

.9«6 

No  distraction 
vs. 

Time 

2. II 

.845 

expected 
distraction 

Contacts 

3.73 

.988 

Table  3  gives  the  results  which  the  problem  was  planned  to  educe. 
It  was  hoped  that  change  in  performance  in  the  mase  under  the  intro- 
duction of  a  distractor  would  prove  an  objective  measure  of  distractibiHty 
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or  "nervousness.''  A  significantly  hi^  ne^tive  correlation  of  this  change 
with  performance  in  the  Otis  test  mi|^t  indicate  that  such  distractibili^ 
as  an  individual  characteristic  was  a  special  disadvantage  in  an  intdligenoe 
test;  wher^is  a  high  positive  correlation  mii^t  have  meant  that  the  dis- 
tractor  acted  as  an  attentive  spur  and  that  'Nervousness/'  so  defined,  was 
of  advantage  in  taking  an  intelligence  test.  As  a  matter  ol  fact,  however, 
the  correlations  are  sSl  low.  Since  speed  and  accuracy  seem  to  be  inde- 
pendent variables  in  the  maze,  they  had  to  be  treated  8q>arately,  and  the 
effect  of  the  one  or  the  other  eliminated  by  partial  correlation.  In  the  same 
manner  score  and  accuracy  on  the  Otis  test  were  separately  cared  for.  The 
last  column  of  Table  3  shows,  however,  that  distractibility  neither  as 
measured  by  speed  (T)  nor  as  measured  by  accuracy  (C)  is  highly  or  signi- 
ficantly correlated  with  either  of  the  measures  of  performance  on  the  Otis 
test,  even  when  correction  is  made  by  partial  correlation  for  variation 
of  the  two  factors  not  entering  into  the  correlation. 

Table  3.  Ck)efficients  of  correlation  (products-moments  method) 
and  partial  coefficients  of  correlation  between  T,  C,  S,  and  A,  defined  as 
below.  The  probable  errors  of  these  coefficients  are  all  between  .06  and  .10. 

T»  change  in  time  for  traversing  mase  when  expected  distractor  is 
introduced. 

C  B  change  in  number  of  contacts  made  in  traversing  maze  when  ex- 
pected distractor  is  introduced. 

S  » score  in  the  Otis  intelligence  test. 

A » accuracy  (ratio  of  items  right  to  items  attempted)  in  the  Otis 
intelligence  test. 


Tic  -  -.37 

rTo.8  -  -.39 

'tcj^  -  -39 

rjc%K  -  -.39 

Tn  -  -.08 

rT8.o  =-.i6 

T-nj,  =•  -.10 

Tts-ca  -      .07 

Fta  --.10 

rTA.c  --.18 

TjA,%  =  -.06 

rTA.ct  -  -.13 

Tot  --.17 

rct.T  -  -.21 

TcB^  -  -.08 

rct.TA  =  -.13 

rcA  =  -.17 

rcA.T  -  -.21 

rcA.8  -  -.08 

'0A.T8  -  -.13 

r«A  -  .67 

r«A.T  =     .67 

r«A.c  =     .67 

r«A.To  -    .67 

There  is  little  to  be  gained  from  the  results  of  the  questionaries  given 
the  Ss  after  the  intelligence  test  and  after  the  maae  trisds.  The  Sb  tended  to 
follow  the  suggestion  of  the  questions  and  to  admit  "nervousness."  There 
were  21  who  reported  themselves  "nervous"  in  both  the  intelligence  and 
the  mase  tests:  6  who  admitted  "nervousness"  in  neither;  and  12  who 
were  "nervous''  in  one  but  not  in  the  other. 

Condusian 

At  first  sight  our  results  seem  mainly  negative.  The  introduction  of 
an  auditory  distraction  during  a  test  of  motor  steadiness  may  not  distract 
the  Sf  even  though  he  reports  a  conscious  disturbance,  but  may  spur  him 
on  to  more  accurate  manual  performance.  The  distractor  has  a  measurable 
effect,  howbeit  in  an  unanticipated  direction.  The  sensibility  of  an  in- 
dividual to  this  sort  of  effect  is  not,  however,  prognostic  of  his  performance 
in  an  intelligence  test. 

There  is,  however,  an  application  of  a  known  psychological  fact  which 
the  experiment  renders  the  service  of  indicating.    We  have  known  that 
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aensory  impresaon  ma^r  be  reenforoed  attentionally  by  the  facilitating 
effect  of  an  intended  distractor  that  does  not  distract,  and  that  reaction 
times  may  be  shortened  in  the  same  manner.  We  have  now  shown  that 
manual  precision  of  movement  may  similarly  be  increased  by  the  con- 
comitance of  an  intermittent  intended  distractor.  Obviously  the  next 
experiment  is  to  make  the  analogous  direct  attack  upon  the  mteUigence 
test  itself.  May  it  not  be  that  the  presence  of  a  distractor  will  improve 
the  performance  of  a  group  in  an  intelligence  test?  At  any  rate  we  know 
that  complaints  about  distraction  have  in  themselves  little  value  as  bearing 
upon  the  distracted  performance.  It  may  be  unpleasant  to  be  ''distoacted , 
it  is  generally  unpleasant  to  have  the  attention  spurred;  but,  pleasant  or 
unpleasant,  the  spur  may  result  in  improved  performance  for  the  individual 
and  thus  justify  itself  in  spite  of  the  contrary  opinion  of  the  S,  Even  if 
an  ap|parent  distraction  does  not  improve  intelligentperformance,  we  have 
certainly  no  way  of  knowins  whether  it  interferes.  Tne  direct  experimental 
attack  needs  yet  to  be  made. 
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LXI.    Ths  Areal  and  Punctifobm  Inteqration  of  Wabmth 
andPrbssubb 


By  Ida  Bbbbhanbkt 


This  study  was  undertaken  in  the  hope  of  resolving  a  difference  in  the 
results  of  recent  investigations  of  the  int^p^tion  of  warmth  and  pressure. 
Malmud  had  found  only  a  close  fusion  of  the  two  qualities,  described  at 
times  as  a  warm-pressure,  and  at  times  as  a  pressury-warmth.^  Cobbey  and 
Sullivan,  on  the  other  hand,  had  reported  a  perceptive  integration  which 
thev  called  'oiliness\'  There  was,  however,  a  difference  in  method  of  at- 
tack. Malmud  began  her  experiments  by  arousing  simultaneously  puncti- 
form  warmth  and  pressure,  and  her  Ob  were  adced  to  report  the  course  of 
the  resulting  expenence :  she  assiuned  that,  if  a  perception  appeared,  it 
would  be  Indicated.  Coobey  and  Sullivan  first  employed  areal  stmiulation 
with  the  intent  of  determining  the  'compulsory  conditions  of  the  oily  per- 
ception', and  then,  after  this  perception  was  known,  undertook  a  puncti- 
form  stimulation.  They  su^g^  that  Mahnud's  negative  finding  mi|^t  be 
explained  by  the  difference  m  procedure;  and  we  have,  therefore,  repeated 
their  expenment. 

Our  experiment,  like  its  original,  was  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
first,  we  immersed  tne  first  joint  of  a  finger  in  some  oil  or  in  warm  water 
of  known  temperature,  and  we  asked  our  Os  to  report  the  resulting  sensory 
experience,  particularly  as  regards  the  first  impression,  and  then  as  regards 
any  chan^^  that  mi^t  take  place  in  course;  they  were  also  instructed 
to  name  the  perception.  In  preliminary  experiments  we  employed  two 
Os,  Miss  G.  Adams  (A),  and  Afiss  M.  £.  Smith  (S),  both  of  whom  were 
experienced  in  psychological  observation;  later  we  added  as  a  third  0 
Assistant  Professor  Hoismgton  (H),  The  Os  were  blindfolded  and  their 
nostrils  were  stopped  with  cotton-wool  before  they  entered  the  experi- 
mental room.  They  sat  with  the  right  arm  placed  on  an  arm-rest  wnich 
extended  over  the  edge  of  a  table,  and  which  contained  a  hole  through  which 
a  finger  was  thrust;  this  served  to  keep  the  arm  and  finger  in  a  fixed  posi- 
tion. The  stimuli  used  were  kerosene  oil,  olive  oil,  water,  and  castor  oil, 
which  were  presented  in  the  order  named.  The  water  was  warmed  by 
means  of  an  electric  coil;  at  the  beginning  of  an  experiment  the  tempenr 
ture  was  32*  C,  and  during  an  observaion  it  was  gradually  increased  to 
38®  C.  or  40**  C.  The  average  temperature  of  the  oils  and  of  the  experi- 
mental room  was  3i**  and  20^C.  respectively. 

The  procedure  in  a  single  experiment  was  as  follows:  E  gave  the 
sijsnal  'noV;  and  then,  slowly  and  evenly,  by  means  of  a  mechanical  de- 
vice, raised  a  small  ([lass  vessel  filled  with  water  or  oil,  as  the  case  might 
be,  until  the  first  jomt  of  the  finger  was  immersed;  and  0  immediately 
began  his  report.  The  stimulation  was  continued  for  10  min.  unless  0 
reported  fatigue  or  heat.  In  order  to  remove  any  clue  to  the  nature  of  the 
stimulus-object  after  the  period  of  stimulation  the  finger  was  dipped  in 
gasoline;  and  at  the  close  of  the  experimental  period  the  finger  was  washed 
with  soap  and  water  before  the  blindfold  and  the  cotton-woorwere  ranoved. 

^R.  S.  Malmud,  this  Journal,  xxxii,  192 1,  571. 

*L.  W.  Cobbey  and  A.  H.  Sullivan,  ttds  Journal,  xxxiii,  1922,  121. 
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In  these  preliminary  experiments  <S  in  38  trials  reported  12  percep- 
tions, 3  when  Kerosene,  i  when  water,  3  when  oliye  oil,  and  5  when  castor 
oil  was  the  stimulus;  A  in  40  trials  reported  only  one  perception  of  an 
object.  Characterizations  of  these  perceptions  are: 

S,  Olive  oil,  'Just  like  putting  the  finger  in  fine  flour;  it  is  an  oily 
smooth,  a  sort  of  thin  oil;'  'tiny  indication  of  oiliness  like  cold  cream  on 
the  hands  when  you  have  not  wiped  it  all  off/  CoBtor  oil,  'It  feels  like 
warm  thin  butter;'  'there  is  a  little  coolness  in  the  pressure,  it  may  be  an 
oily  damp;  now  it  is  a  little  greasier  than  anjrthing  else,  it  is  a  sort  of  com^ 
bination  of  cool  wet  and  grease;'  'there  is  just  a  little  pressure  and  cool, 
an  oily  damp  like  sticking  finger  into  lard.'  Kerosene,  'Feels  like  putting 
the  finger  in  cold  oil;  it  is  not  a  watery  wet,  but  a  smooth  wet.  It  is  a  cool 
and  smooth  pressure,  an  oily  damp.' 

Warm  water,  'It  is  a  mce  smooth  warm;  a  thinner  feeling  of  pressure 
than  the  oily  feeling;  the  other  feels  more  oily,  this  feels  thinner.' 

A,  Kerosene,  'Just  as  if  I  had  been  touched  b^rwarm  jelly;  I  cannot 
say  what  it  was  because  it  wasn't  a  familiar  perception.'  For  the  rest  this 
0  employed  such  terms  as  'close  pressure',  'soft  warm  pressure',  'a  pres- 
sure which  sticks  close  around  my  finger',  ete. 

At  this  stage  of  the  experiment  we  were  puzzled  by  the  fact  that  A  re^ 
ported  no  more  perceptions,  and  by  the  further  fact  that  S  with  a  sinde 
exception  failed  to  ^t  the  perception  with  warm  wat«r.  A  study  of  the 
reports  led  us  to  behcve  that  the  contrast  between  the  temperatiu^  of  the 
oils  and  that  of  the  water  was  a  disturbinfr  factor;  and,  since  fatigue  and 
adaptation  appeared  in  nearly  eyery  experiment,  we  decided  also  that  the 
period  of  stimulation  was  too  long.  We  therefore  raised  the  temperature 
of  the  oils  to  30**  before  stimulation,  lowered  the  initial  temperatiu«  cf  the 
water  to  the  same  point,  and  resolved  in  subsequent  experiments  to  remove 
the  stimulus  as  soon  as  0  had  reported  a  perception.  With  these  changes 
in  method,  and  with  tf  as  an  additional  0,  we  began  another  series. 

In  this  second  set  of  experiments  S  reported  10  perceptions  in  24;  A, 
2  in  28;  and  H,  25  in  31  trials.  Perceptions  for  all  Os  are  as  frequent  with 
warm  water  as  with  any  other  stimulus,  and  also  with  the  thinner  as  with 
the  heavier  oils.  The  characterizations  of  the  perceotions  of  S  were  as  bo- 
fore.  We  tried  to  force  the  perceptive  attitude  upon  A  by  askin({  her  every 
time  to  name  the  perception;  but  she  was  still  unable  to  do  this;  she  re- 
peatedly reported  the  experince  as  wholly  unfamiliar;  and  the  most  that 
she  could  say  was,  for  example:  "I  feel  something  soft  and  warm  and  some- 
thing heavy  closing  in  around  my  finger;  it  felt  soft,  but  I  did  not  get 
the  perception  of  any  object:"  "I  get  some  kind  of  perception  but  it  isn't 
anything  that  I  know;  it  felt  something  like  squeezing  the  finger  with  a 
rubber  ^ove."  The  one  other  instance  of  a  perception  of  object  was:  "It 
¥ras  just  as  if  I  were  touched  by  a  warm  jelly;  I  cannot  say  what  it  was; 
it  wasn't  a  familiar  perception.''  Typical  perceptions  of  H  are  as  follows: 
"I  oannot  objectify  the  perception  be<»use  there  is  nothing  like  it  in  my 
experience;"  "I  don't  know  what  to  call  the  perception^  but  it  is  a  snug 
cozy  something  that  has  considerable  density,  and  lies  tii^tly  around  the 
finger  like  oil;"  "it  is  like  a  semi-liquid  or  a  heavy  oil  only  I  do  not  ^  the 
smoothness  as  when  I  rub  my  finger^  together ;'  "it  is  like  a  dense  liqmd  that 
clings  closely  to  the  finger.  It  imi^t  not  be  a  liquid;  I  am  usins  the  term 
inferentially;  I  cannot  conceive  of  anything  as  acting  on  my  nng^  like 
this  except  a  liquid;"  "a  clinging  oily  liquid  that  fluctuates  in  density  as 
the  warmth  fluctuates  in  intensity;"  "it  is  like  thin  butter;"  "like  warm 
molasses  without  stickiness,  or  a  heavy  oil  that  was  thick." 

Psychologically,  our  Ob  have  described  the  experience  as  a  fusion  of 
warmth  and  pressure  which  may  be  characterized  as  a  "warm  snug  pres- 
sure" or  as  a  "warmth  that  sticks  close  to  the  finger."  In  this  respect  there 
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•eems  to  be  comfdete  agreement  with  the  Ob  oi  Cobbey  and  Sullivan.  All 
these^  however,  named  the  perception  'oilineas;'  whereas  our  Ob  were  not 
aatianed  either  as  individuaJa  or  as  a  group  with  any  one  term  as  a  name 
for  the  perception.  S  and  Hj  it  is  true,  emi)loyed  the  w<mi  'oiliness'  mwe 
often  than  any  other;  and  they  named  objects  that  were  oily  more  fre- 
quently than  any  others:  but  they  also  named  objects  that  are  not  ofly, 
such  as  glue,  merciuy,  jelly^  rubber  glove,  and  molasses.  If,  thcsefore,  we 
accept  the  term  'oilmeas,'  it  must  be  with  some  reservation.  It  is  well 
known  that  the  common  perception  of  oiliness  involves  movement.  In 
our  experiment  every  effort  was  made  to  prevent  movement  of  the  finser 
during  the  period  of  stimulation;  and  H  says,  as  we  have  seen,  that  Uie 
perception  under  these  conditons  is  '^ke  a  semi-liquid  or  heavy  oiL  only 
1  do  not  get  the  smoothness  as  when  I  rub  my  fingers  together."  Further- 
more, at  the  dose  of  the  experiment  he  states:  'The  perception  is  one 
that  we  get  from  liquids^  including  oils;  it  is  just  as  mucn  like  mercury  or 
molasses  without  the  stickiness  as  like  oil."* 

A  by-product  of  the  experiment  which  is  of  psychological  interest  is  the 
course  of  the  perception  with  change  in  degree  of  temperature.  If  the 
initial  temperature  of  the  water  f^o®)  was  below  that  of  the  skin,  the  per- 
ception was  almost  invariably  of  'wetness.'  Following  this,  as  the  tem- 
perature increased,  the  perception  changed  first  to  a  son,  snug  warm  pres- 
sure which  meant  a  thiii  (sometimes  oily)  liquid;  and  then,  with  still  higher 
temperature,  to  a  closer,  tighter,  warm  pressure  which  carried  the  meaning 
of  a  thicker,  denser,  more  viscous  liquid.  The  higher  limit  in  intensity 
was  about  36®;  beyond  this,  the  warmth  became  dominant  in  intensity 
and  clearness,  and  the  fusion  was  broken  up;  the  warmth  was  then  felt 
as  a  'radiant  warmth  with  a  background  of  pressure.'  The  effect  ol  the  ia- 
crease  in  warmth  was  to  increase  the  intensity,  i.  e.,  the  closeness,  snugneas 
of  the  pressure.  It  will  be  noted  that,  under  the  conditions  of  our  experi- 
ment, pressure  Is  felt  either  over  the  entire  surface  or  over  patches  of  the 
skin  hdow  the  surface  of  the  liquid  stimulus.  The  ring  of  the  pressure  grad- 
ient is  felt,  if  at  all,  only  when  the  temperature  of  the  liquid  is  i^proxi- 
mately  that  of  the  skin;^  the  warmth  is  felt  as  warm-pressure,  and  increase 
of  warmth  as  increase  in  the  intensity  of  warmth  and  pressure.* 

In  the  second  part  of  the  experiment  we  employed  a  punctiform  stimu- 
lation of  warm  and  pressure  spots.  For  the  pressure  stimulus  we  obtained 
excellent  results  by  Cobbey  and  Sullivan's  method  of  raising  a  hair  to  the 
vertical  position;    better  still,  by  bending  the  hair  backward.    For  the 

>In  the  hope  of  furnishing  a  perception  that  would  serve  as  a  sli^t  con- 
trast to  that  of  our  e3^)eriment8,  and  that  might,  therefore,  aid  m  char- 
acterisation, we  occasionally  and  without  warning  exchanged  the  usual 
stimulus  for  one  of  flour  warmed  to  a  temperature  of  37**.  o  reported  the 
object  of  perception  as  'flour  or  some  powaer;'  A,  as  a  granular,  resisting 
substance;  and  tf ,  as  a  dense,  semi-liquid  substance  with  a  density  like 
mercury  and  a  cllngingness  more  like  oil. 

There  were  times  when  O  did  not  know  when  his  finger  entered  the 
liquid  (water  or  kerosene),  and  there  were  also  times  when  he  got  no 
experience  while  his  finger  was  in  the  liquid.  A  ring  of  heat  is  sometimes 
felt  when  the  temperature  of  the  water  is  above  38**. 

•It  is,  of  course,  possible  that  the  pressure  in  this  case  may  have  its 
origin  internally,  and  be  referred  to  the  surface.  Internal  pressure  is,  how- 
ever, freauentl3r  reported,  and  we  should  still  have  to  explain  why  increase 
in  warmth  of  stimulus  carries  with  it  increase  in  fdt  pressure. 
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wannth  we  were  most  successful  with  Dimmick's  electric  stimulator. 
Our  procedure  was  as  follows.  We  first  isolated  warm  spots  which  had  a 
hair  within  their  area  or  very  near  them.  Then,  in  an  experiment,  we  first 
aroused  warmth;  and  when  it  was  reported,  raised  the  hair.  Under  these 
conditions  we  obtained  a  perception  in  7  of  1 1  trials  with  fT,  in  5  of  24  with 
S,  and  in  I  of  35  trials  with  A.  The  naming  of  the  perception  was  found 
to  be  much  more  difficult  than  in  the  areal  experiments.  Tsrpical  reports 
are:  {H)  ' 'Qualitatively,  I  do  not  see  much  difference  between  this  semi- 
liquid  and  the  one  my  finger  was  in;''  **l  get  the  warmth  and  pressure 
beaten  up  in  perception,  it  was  oily  in  qualitv;"  "the  experience  a  like  a 
drop  of  dense  liquid;  it  is  not  wet;  I  don't  know  what  to  call  it;  it  is  a 
little  like  dense  mercury,  and  a  little  like  a  heavy  oil;"  (S)  'It  is  oily  rather 
than  wet;"  'Srhen  the  warmth  and  pressure  are  nearly  equal  I  get  the 
perception  of  oiliness;"  "it  feels  a  little  like  warm  butter  on  the  end  of  a 
toothpick.  The  perception  does  not  come  easilv;  it  is  hard  to  name  it." 
The  one  perception  of  A  was :  "It  feels  sticky,  like  grease." 

P^chologically,  the  experience  is  nearly  always  a  warmish  pressure;  it 
is  a  fusion  in  the  sense  that  it  is  unitary  and  yet  may  at  any  time  be  analysed 
into  the  two  qualities.  In  the  integration  the  pressure,  which  must  be 
steady  and  not  too  intensive,  seems  to  spread  a  Tittle  and  to  lose  its  sharp- 
ness of  definition. 

Conclusions,  Our  results  appear  to  explain  the  divergence  noted  at 
the  outset  of  this  Study.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  warmth-pressure 
integration,  if  it  suggests  an  object  of  perception  at  all,  most  often  and  most 
naturally  carries  the  meaning  of  oiliness.  If,  then,  the  Os  are  set  for  a  one- 
to-one  correlation  of  experience  and  perceptive  meaning  (and  this  set  may 
be  induced  without  any  corresponding  instruction  from  E),  they  will  give  a 
rc^Sular  report  of  'oily'  in  the  synthetic  experiment.  In  so  far  we  agree 
with  Cobbey  and  Sullivan. 

But  oiliness  is  not,  imder  ordinary  circumstances^  a  sheerly  cutaneous 
perception.  If,  then,  the  Os  are  not  set  for  perceptive  report,  the  word 
'oiliness'  need  never  occur  to  them;  and  if  they  are  set  for  perception 
generically  only,  and  not  specifically,  they  may  vary  in  their  reports, — 
thev  may  fail  to  discover  an  appropriate  term,  or  they  may  interchange 
'oil  witn  such  other  substances  as  'butter'  and  'due'  and  'molasses,'  or 
they  may  settle  easily  upon  the  single  word  'oUy.'  In  this  way  we  account 
for  the  results  of  Malmud  and  for  those  of  our  present  observers. 

It  seems,  therefore,  more  nearly  true  to  say  that  the  integration  of 
pressure  and  warmth  is  a  compulsory  part-condition  of  the  perception 
of  oiliness  than  to  regard  it  as  the  single  adequate  condition. 


LXU.    The  Integration  op  Wabiith  and  Pain 


By  LuciLB  Knight 


This  study  forms  a  member  of  a  series  undertaken  to  discover  what 
results  psychologically  when  warm,  cold,  pressure,  and  pain  spots  are 
taken  in  pairs  and  stimulated  simultaneously .>  In  this  investigation  we 
have  worked  with  warm  and  pain  spots. 

^For  references  to  the  earlier  investigations,  see  R.  S.  Malmud,  this 
Journal,  xxxii,  193 1,  571.  See  also  J.  H.  Alston,  ib.,  xxxi,  1930,  303; 
and  L.  W.  Cobbey  and  A.  H.  Sullivan,  ib.,  xxxiii,  1933,  I3i. 
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Before  begiimin^  the  experiment  proper  we  practised  the  technique 
of  localization  and  stimulation  of  pain  spots,  and  acquainted  our  Os  with 
the  qualities  of  pain.  All  spots  were  localised  within  an  area  2  cm.  sq.,  on 
the  volar  side  of  the  fore-arm:  the  skin  was  first  softened  with  soi^  and 
water,  and  then  explored  with  a  sharpened  horse-hair  3.5  cm.  in  length. 
This  stimulus  was  found  to  be  inadequate  to  the  arousal  of  pain  i^en  ibe 
skin  was  etherized.  After  two  weeks  of  preliminarv  work  we  localized 
warm  and  pressure  spots  within  the  same  area,  and  selected  for  experi- 
mentation spots  that  responded  with  a  warmth  of  ^^ood  intensity,  and  that 
had  closelv  neighboring  pain  spots.  We  took  particular  care  tliat  no  pres- 
sure spot  was  near  enough  to  be  stimulated  in  any  way  during  the  course 
of  an  eiroeriment.  In  a  first  series  of  experiments  we  employed  two  Os, 
Miss  E.  Powell  (P),  and  Miss  E.  Davis  (D),  both  of  whcmi  were  specializing 
in  psychology.  For  the  arousal  of  warm  spots  we  used  Dimmick  s  dectricia 
apparatus,  which  stimulates  the  spots  by  radiant  heat.  This  was  so  mount- 
ed that  it  could  be  lowered  to  a  position  about  2  mm.  from  the  surface  of 
the  skin,  and  then,  when  warmth  had  appeared,  could  gradually  be 
raised  and  the  warmth  still  maintained.  Our  procedure  in  a  single  ezp^i- 
ment  was  to  arouse  warmth;  then,  when  it  was  reported,  to  give  the  signal 
'now;'  and  after  i.s  sec.  to  stimulate  the  pain  spot  (which  had  oeen  softened 
with  vaseline)  with  the  sharpened  hair.  The  instruction  to  the  O  was  as 
follows:  ''You  will  be  given  a  cutaneous  stimulation  on  the  forearm.  Re- 
port the  course  of  the  resulting  experience.  You  may  give  a  running  ac- 
count if  you  like." 

The  results  obtained  by  this  method  were  not  satisfactory;  the  heat 
from  the  apparatus  frequently  not  only  curled  and  therefore  destroyed  the 
hair,  but  also  dried  the  skin  so  rapidly  that  pain  spots  failed  to  respond. 
Botn  Os,  however,  gave  reports  which  indicated  that  the  conditions  of  an 
integration  were  at  times  obtained.  The  two  qualities  seemed  either  to 
form  a  spatial  pattern  in  which  they  ran  their  courses  side  by  side,  or  to 
fuse  in  a  new  quality  which  was  called  'hotness'.  From  a  study  of  the  re- 
ports we  felt  moderately  sure  of  this  fusion;  but  we  could  not  be  certain 
that  the  'hotness'  was  not  occasioned  by  the  radiant  heat  of  our  apparatus. 
Ef  it  is  true,  always  raised  the  app»aratus  to  what  she  thought  was  a  safe 
distance:  but  she  had  no  other  guide  than  the  reports  of  her  Os.  We  de- 
terminea,  therefore,  upon  a  test  experiment  that  should  more  adequately 
be  controlled,  and  that  should  be  undertaken  with  more  experienced  Os. 

In  this  second  series  of  e^roeriments  we  mounted  the  electrical  ap- 
paratus on  a  universal  standard  and  let  0  himself,  by  turning  the  screw 
which  raised  or  lowered  the  stimulator,  control  the  degree  of  warmth.  We 
also  placed  the  arm  in  a  plaster  cast,  took  the  additional  precaution  of  se- 
lecting warm  spots  that  were  not  contiguous  to  cold  spots,  and  aroused  pain 
by  touching  the  skin  lightly  with  a  needle.  The  Os  were  Professor  Weld 
(W),  Professor  Hoisington  (IT),  and  Dr.  Bishop  (B).  The  author  also  ob- 
served in  a  few  experiments  in  which  Professor  Weld  served  aa  E,  0  was 
asked  to  adjust  the  apparatus  until  he  felt  a  continuous  warmth,  and  then 
to  say  'now;'  the  pam  stimulus  was  then  applied,  and  O  straightway  de- 
scribed the  resulting  experience. 

Under  these  conditions  'burning  heat'  or  'hotness'  was  usuaUy  re- 
ported. In  general,  the  loose,  comfortable  warmth  contracts  about  a  hard 
penetrating  stingy  pain;  the  warmth  is  replaced  by  a  definitelv  painful 
sting  (heat).  We  were  able  to  compare  the  fusion  thus  obtainea  with  an 
actiml  bum  by  lowering  the  apparatus  until  bum  appeared,  then  raising 
it  until  only  warmth  remained,  and  then  stimulating  with  the  needle. 
At  first  all  Os  were  unable  to  oistinguish  the  two  experiences,  but  after 
a  few  trials  an  extensive  difference  was  made  out.  Typical  reports  of  the 
Os  f^ro  as  follows. 

H,  "The  latter  [with  the  needle]  is  a  little  less  extended;  qualita- 
tively, I  don't  see  any  dijRerence;"   "a  sharp  one  this  time;  it  was  more 
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limited  in  extent  but  quite  as  penetratine  and  as  bumy;"  ''I  called  'now* 
when  the  other  sting  was  there,  so  I  had  the  two  together.  The  sting  from 
the  heat  was  wedc,  that  of  the  needle  more  intense  and  went  deeper;  qusJ- 
itatively  I  could  not  say  which  was  which.  In  general,  the  dmerence  is 
one  in  intensity;  the  one  with  the  needle  is  usually  less  extended,  although 
they  may  be  sunilar  in  extent;  the  actual  bum  is  more  like  several  points, 
but  they  are  not  so  lively." 

W.  ''The  needle-bum  was  much  more  pointed,  sharper,  not  so  sting- 
like this  time,  but  smaller  and  more  punctiform.  Qualitatively,  the  two 
experiences  are  exactly  alike;  the  difirerence  is  areal;"  "the  warmth  was 
there,  a  deep  diffuse  warmth,  and  then  it  changed  to  a  wannth  centralized, 
punctiform  and  more  like  pain;  the  change  was  not  sharp  or  sudden  like  a 
tjrpical  prick;  it  was  more  durative,  like  an  increase  in  intensity." 

B.  "Burning  warmth  again!  It  differs  from  the  actual  bum  in  that 
it  is  brighter,  more  concentrated,  smaller  in  area.  It  seems  centered  in  an 
area  of  soft  warmth,  a  little  hard  part  that  creeps  in;"  "except  for  an  oc- 
casional dull  pressure  that  comes  in  with  the  needle  prick^  the  two  ex- 
periences are  qualitatively  the  same;  the  sting  is  less  intensive  than  with 
full  heat,  t.  e.,  the  bum  is  not  so  great." 

All  Os  agree  that  the  esroerience  is  a  fusion,  i>robably  of  warmth  and 
prick,  but  it  may  be  of  sting  (neat)  and  prick.  At  times  it  is  a  warm  painful 
sting,  at  others  a  merely  (Munful  sting.  In  the  latter  case  the  warmtli 
seems  to  become  stingy,  and  this  invariable  stingy  quality  makes  analvsis 
difficult;  it  is  not  easy  at  times  to  distinguish  it  from  warmth,  ana  at 
others  from  pain.  We  are  accustomed  to  regard  sting  as  an  intermediate 
quality  whicn  results  from  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  warm  and  cold 
spots;  but  it  is  reasonably  certain  that  no  cold  spots  were  stimulated  in 
tne  present  experiments.  We  found  also  that,  with  continuous  stimulation 
of  a  warm  spot  by  radiant  heat,  warmth  changes  to  sting  before  bum  ap- 
pears; and  m  a  few  casual  observations  we  were  unable  to  distinguish  tms 
sting  from  that  obtained  by  the  simultaneous  stimulation  of  a  warm  and  a 
cold  spot.  The  point  would  seem  to  be  of  considerable  systematic  im- 
portance, and  we  regret  that  we  have  been  unable  for  lack  of  time  to  pur- 
sue it  further.^ 

We  are  convinced^  however,  that  warmth,  particularly  a  warmth  of 
good  intensity,  is  quahtatively  much  more  like  sting  than  Cutolo  has  led 
us  to  suppose.*  In  our  attempt  to  obtain  an  analysis  of  "bum'  we  repeatedly 
asked  our  Os  to  compare  the  warmth  and  sting  obtained  by  radiant  heat. 
Some  of  the  reports  follow. 

W,  "Warmth,  particularly  at  the  higher  intensities,  is  much  like 
sting,  and  a  high  degree  of  warmth  has  the  promise  of  stinf.  There  are 
times  when  it  is  impossible  to  s^  when  warmtn  changes  to  sting.  The  two 
qualities  are,  however,  quite  different,  and  the  change  from  the  one  to  the 
other  is  quick  and  smooth." 

H.  "As  warmth  Kot  more  intensive  it  became  more  alive  and  verv 
weakly  stingy.  I  could  find  no  point  where  warmth  changes  to  sting;^' 
"there  was  a  change  from  a  rather  soft,  loose  warmth  to  a  more  alive,  pen- 
etrating, slightly  stingy  quality:  I  could  not  tell  iust  where  the  change 
takes  place;  it  is  almost  like  a  cnange  in  intensity;"  "warmth  itself  seems 
to  grow  imtil  it  gets  stingy." 

*We  realize,  in  particular,  that  a  radiant  source,  however  carefully 
controlled,  must  be  physiologically  suspect.  We  hope  to  return  to  the 
problem  with  another  technique. 

•F.  Cutolo,  Jr.,  A  Preliminary  Study  of  the  Psychology  of  Heat,  this 
JotTRNAL^  xxix,  19 1 8, 445ff.  J.  H.  Alston,  op.  ci<.,  313,  gives  some  evidence 
for  the  view  that  heat  is  more  like  cold  than  warmth. 
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B.  "At  first  an  increase  in  wannth;  then,  as  soon  as  wannth  readnes 
a  certain  intensity,  something  else,  a  prickiness  or  sting,  comes  in  whkli 
is  more  like  pain  than  pressure;  I  should  say  that  warmth  is  bice  pres- 
sure on  one  side  and  like  sting  on  the  other." 

Our  cases  are  too  few  to  permit  of  a  generalisation;  but  we  think  it 
probable  that  fiu^her  observation  will  i£ce  warmth  in  a  preasure-pain 
continuum  between  pressure  and  sting  (heat);  no  one  ^o  is  familiar  with 
warmth  would  hesitate  to  sa^  that  it  is  like  pressure,  and  our  Os  unite  in 
saying  that,  imder  our  conditions,  warmth  is  also  like  sting. 

Conduawfu,  (i)  The  simultaneous  stimulation  of  warm  and  pain 
spots  may  result  in  an  experience  which  is  variouslv  called  'burning  heat,' 
'bum^  and  'hotness'.  Psychologically  it  seems  to  be  a  fusion  kA  tibe  pride 
quality  of  pain  with  dther  warmth  or  sting.  It  is  best  obtained  when  the 
warmth  is  focal  and  of  good  intensity,  and  the  pain  not  too  intensive.  At 
similar  intensities  this  fusion  differs  trom  'actuisJ  bum'  only  in  eztensity. 

(2)  The  continuous  stimulation  of  a  warm  spot  with  radiant  heat 
of  constant  intensity  results  in  a  series  of  qualities  from  warmth  throudi 
stin^  and  bum  to  pain.*  The  'stin^  obtained  in  this  way  is  similar  to  (if 
not  identical  with)  the  quality  obtamed  from  the  simultaneous  stimulaticm 
of  warm  and  cold  spots,  and  it  was  found  to  have  a  qualitative  likeness  to 
warmth.  There  is  some  evidence,  therefore,  for  the  statement  that  warmth 
lies  in  a  qualitative  pressure-pain  continuiim. 

*Warmth,  sting  (heat),  and  pam  we  take  to  be  simple  qiialities,  although 
we  are  not  prepared  to  name  tne  quality  of  the  final  pain. 
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Senescence:  The  Last  Half  of  Life.  By  G.  Stanley  Hall.  New 
York,  D.  Appletion  &  Co.,  1932, 518  pp. 

Having  recently  retired  from  the  presidency  of  Clark  University,  which 
in  1889  he  founded  with  the  financial  assistance  of  Mr.  Jonas  G.  Clark  of 
Worcester,  Mass.,  Dr.  Hall  decided  to  take  stock  of  himself,  to  go  over  him- 
self phjrsiodly  and  mentally  most  carefully,  and  to  ascertain  what  it  really 
means  to  be  old  (since  that  is  what  he  was,  according  to  established  chro- 
nological standards),  and  how  closely  it  approaches  the  condition  agreed  up- 
on for  it  by  long-inherited  public  opinion.  That  there  was  a  wide  discre- 
pancy between  the  two  will  be  seen  later.  Moreover,  having  spent  manv 
vears  of  his  life  as  a  genetic  psychologist  in  the  study  of  infancy  and  child- 
hood, puberty  and  adolescence,  and  later  of  adulthood  and  sex  maturity, 
he  felt  that  completeness  of  programme  required  that  he  stud^  the  last  two 
stages  of  human  life,  vis.,  senescence  (from  forty^  or  eariier  for  women)  to 
the  climacteric;  and  senectitude,  which  is  post-clunacteric,  or  old  age  pro- 
per. Accordingly,  he  visited  half  a  dozen  or  more  physicians  and  experts, 
only  to  find  how  fittle  was  their  knowledge  and  how  great  their  disagreement 
concerning  this  stage  of  life.  The  library  3rielded  him  some  five  nundred 
books  and  articles  on  the  subject,  and  the  present  voliune  is  the  result  of  all 
these  investigations,  studies,  and  the  renections  based  upon  a  long  life 
creatively  active  in  many  fields  (in  some  of  which  he  was  the  pioneer)  and 
upon  a  memory  most  abimdantly  and  systematically  stored  with  facts 
gleaned  from  all  the  sciences  cognate  to  his  own  and  from  history  and  litera- 
ture. Thus,  while  most  of  the  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  comprehensive 
compendium,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  throughout  both  original  and 
autobiographical,  because  not  only  is  the  Hall-mark  on  all  the  materials  that 
percolated  through  his  mind,  but  they  are  transformed,  enriched,  and  given 
a  setting  in  a  larger  whole,  of  which  the  original  authors  probably  knew 
next  to  nothing. 

The  opening  sentence  of  the  Foreword  reads:  "In  this  bbok  I  have  tried 
to  present  the  subjects  of  Old  Age  and  Death  from  as  manv  viewpoints  as 
possible  in  order  to  show  how  the  ignorant  and  the  leamea,  the  cnild,  the 
adult,  and  the  old,  savage  and  civilised  man,  pagans  and  Christians,  the  an- 
cient and  the  modem  world ,  the  representatives  of  various  sciences,  and  differ- 
ent individuals  have  viewed  these  problems,  letting  each  class,  so  far  as  I 
could,  speak  for  itself." 

The  fundamental  thesis  of  the  book  is  that  senescents  have  a  most  im- 
portant fimction  in  the  world,  particularly  in  these  troublous  davs;  one 
which  they  have  not  themselves  appreciated  or  measured  up  to,  because 
they  have  not  realized  "what  ripe  and  normal  a^^e  really  is,  means,  can, 
should,  and  now  must  do,  if  our  race  is  ever  to  achieve  its  true  goal."  This 
function  is  to  distil  from  the  experience  of  the  past  the  wisdom  necessary  for 
the  wholesome  life  of  the  present,  'to  gather  the  fruitage  of  the  past  and  to 
penetrate  further  into  the  future."  ^d  old  ag;e  is  perculiarly  ntted  to  do 
this  because  'Srithdrawal  from  biological  phyletic  functions  is  often  marked 
bv  an  Indian  summer  of  increased  clarity  and  efficiency  in  intellectual  work. 
Not  only  does  individuation  now  have  its  innings  but  the  distractions  from 
passion,  the  lust  for  wealth  and  power,  and  in  general  the  struggle  for  place 
and  fame,  have  abated  and  in  their  stead  comes  normally,  not  only  a 
c^osophic  calm  but  a  desire  to  sum  up  and  evaluate  all  of  life's  experiences." 
Furthermore,  the  old  are  disillusioned,  they  see  through  the  shams  and 
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vanities  of  life,  hence  are  better  guides  in  the  reakns  of  politics,  civics,  econo- 
mics, social  relationships,  sex,  nuuriages,  and  the  f anmy^  as  well  as  religion 
and  philosophy.  The  world  sorely  needs  the  disillusionment,  the  per- 
spective, "the  aloofness,  impartiality,  and  power  of  generalization  that  age 

can  best  supply These  were  the  qualities  that  enabled  the  veners^ 

Joffre  to  make  his  masterly  two-week's  retreat  at  the  Mame.  It  was  done 
against  the  will  and  wish  of  every  one  of  his  yoimger  generals,  who  now 
aomit  he  saved  Pans  and  the  war  and  that  he  was,  in  a  sence,  a  true  super- 
man. The  world  never  so  needed  the  wisdom,  which  learning  cannot  ^ve, 
that  sees  the  vanity  and  shallowness  of  narrow  partisanship  and  jingoism, 
of  creeds  that  conceal  more  than  they  reveal,  of  social  shams  Uiat  often  veil 
corruption,  the  insanity  of  the  money  hunt  that  monopolises  most  <^  the 
energy  of  our  civilization,  and  realizes  that  with  all  our  vaimted  progress 
man  still  remains  essentially  juvenile — much  as  he  was  before  history  b^an. 

What  the  world  needs  is  a  kind  of  higher  criticism  of  life  and  aU  its 

institutions  to  show  their  latent  beneath  their  patent  vcdue  by  true  super- 
men who,  like  Zarathustra,  are  old,  very  old,  with  the  sapience  that  long 
life  alone  can  give.  We  need  prophets  with  vision  who  can  inspire  and  also 
castigate,  to  convict  the  world  of  sin,  righteousness,  and  iudgment.  Thus 
there  is  a  new  dispensation  at  the  door  which  graybeiEU-ds  alone  can  usher  in. 
Otherwise  humanity  will  remain  splendid  but  incomplete.  Heir  of  all  the 
ages,  man  has  not  yet  come  into  his  fuU  heritage.  A  traveller,  he  sets  out 
for  a  far  and  supreme  ^oal  but  is  cut  off  before  he  attains  or  even  discerns 
it.    The  best  part  of  his  history  is  yet  unwritten  because  it  is  unmade." 

"Perhaps  in  the  larse  Aristotelian  sense  of  the  word  politics  is  par 

excellence  the  work  of  ana  for  old  age From  the  patriarchs  down  the  old 

have  been  the  wisest  shepherds  of  the  people,  and  if  ^oung  men  have  suc- 
ceeded in  diplomacy  it  is  because  they  have  been  prodigies  of  precocity  who 
have  also  devoted  themselves  to  an  mtensive  study  of  history,  which  is  at 

best  only  a  proxy  for  experience The  old  who  are  really  so,  who  are  not 

merely  spent  projectiles,  relics,  vestiges,  or  ruins  that  time  has  chanced  to 
spare,  do  sometimes  attain  vision  and  even  prophetic  |)Ower,  and  their 
last  real  words  to  the  world  they  are  leaving  are  not  like  the  insane  babblings 
of  the  d3rin^,  which  friends  so  often  cherish,  but  are  often  the  best  and  most 
worth  heedmg  b^  their  juniors  of  all  their  counsels.  Some  have  told  us  that 
if  the  long  awaited  superman  ever  arrives,  he  will  come  by  way  of  the  pro- 
longation of  adolescence  and  others  have  said  it  would  be  by  the  fuller 
maturity  of  man  in  his  prime.  No  doubt  both  these  stages  of  life  would  be 
enriched  and  potentiahzed^  but  his  first  advent  and  his  greatest  improve- 
ment over  man  of  today  will  be  in  the  form  of  glorified  old  age.  Nietzsche 
was  right  in  making  Zarathustra  old  and  he  himself  was  the  overman  whose 
message  he  brought  to  the  world.  He  was  intent  on  the  future  of  man  and 
not  on  his  present,  still  less  on  his  past." 

Dr.  Hall  f  uUy  realizes  that  there  is  no  virtue  in  old  a^e  as  such.  Indeed, 
there  are  many  old  who  are  an3rthing  but  venerable,  wise,  or  good.  Such 
virtues  as  old  age  has  are  fully  earned,  not  inherent.  "Many  of  those  who 
attain  advanced  years  are  battered,  water-logged,  leaky  derelicts  without 
cargo  or  crew,  chart,  rudder,  sail,  or  engine,  remaining  afloat  only  because 
they  have  struck  no  fatal  rocks  or  because  the  storms  have  not  quite  yet 
swamped  them;  or,  to  change  the  figure,  because  they  have  withered,  not 

ripen^  on  the  tree A  psychological  senility  that  neither  learns  nor 

forgets  is  always  a  menace  and  a  check  instead  of  being,  as  true  old  age 
should  be,  a  guide  in  emergencies.  Thus  we  have  not  erown  old  aright  and 
are  paralyzed  by  a  wisdom  that  is  obsolete  or  barnacled  by  prejudice.  How 
often  it  is  said  of  reforms  great  and  good  that  they  are  eamestiy  needed  and 
entirely  practical  but  must  wait  for  their  accomplishment  until  certain  ven- 
erable but  obstructive  personages  of  a  generation  that  is  passing  are  out  of 
the  way,  because  thev  are  prone  to  think  the  old  good  and  the  new  bad,  and 
that  every  change,  therefore,  must  be  for  the  worse.     Thus  many  live  too 
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long  and  undo  the  usefulness  of  their  earlier  years It  is  because  there 

are  so  many  such  that  the  r6le  assigned  to  the  best  of  us  is  often  so  hard  and 

so  repugnant  to  our  nature  and  to  our  needs The  very  little  that  is 

known  of  old  age  is  so  predominantly  of  its  inferior  specimens,  its  unfavor^ 
able  traits  and  defects  and  limitations  that  some  old  have  been  prone  to 
repudiate  their  years,  while  others  are  sorely  tempted  to  accept  a  sham  old 
age  that  is  false  to  the  best  that  is  in  us,  instead  of  justifying  and  illustrat- 
ing a  better  one." 

'Hipe  old  age  has  been  a  slow,  late,  precarious,  but  precious  acquisi- 
tion of  tne  race,  perhaps  not  only  its  latest  but  also  its  highest  product. 
Its  modem  representatives  are  pioneers  and  perhaps  its  task  will  prove  to 
be  hugely  dioactic.  It  certainly  should  go  along  with  the  corresponding 
prolongation  of  youth  and  increasing  docility  in  the  rising  generation  4 
we  are  right  in  cliarging  ourselves  with  the  duty  of  building  a  new  story  to 
the  structure  of  human  life To  repeat,  our  function  is  to  finish  a  struc- 
ture that  still  lacks  an  upper  story  and  give  it  an  outlook  or  conning  tower 
from  which  man  can  see  more  clearly  the  far  horizon  and  take  his  bearings 
now  and  then  by  the  eternal  stars. '* 

The  above  Quotations  are  from  the  eighth  chapter,  which  is  the  con- 
cluding chapter  dealing  with  old  ace.  The  next  and  last  chapter  deals  with 
the  Psychology  of  Death.  The  other  chapters  may  be  briefly  summarized 
as  follows:  Chapter  i.  The  Yaulh  of  Old  Age.  At  about  35  or  40  there 
comes  a  realization  that  the  tide  that  Ndrew  us  out  the  boimdless  deep'  be^ns 
to  'turn  a^dn  home'.  This  is  the  dangerous  age.  Both  sexes  realize  that 
they  face  tne  bankruptcy  of  some  of  their  youthful  hopes,  and  certain  temp- 
eraments make  a  desperate,  now-or-never  effort  to  realize  their  extrava- 
gant expectations  and  are  thus  led  to  excesses  of  many  kinds;  while  others 
capitulate  to  fate,  lose  heart,  and  perhaps  even  lose  the  will-to-live.  Quotes 
Osier,  ''the  evil  genius,  the  croakjng  Poe  raven  of  this  period,"  whose  two 
fixed  ideas  were  "the  comparative  uselessness  of  man  above  forty  years  of 
age  and  the  uselessness  of  men  above  sixty  years  of  age,  and  the  incalculable 
benefit  it  would  be  in  conmiercial,  political,  and  in  professional  life  if ,  as  a 
matter  of  course,  man  stopped  work  at  this  age."  Quotes  £.  G.  Dexter, 
W.  A.  Newman  Dorland  and  E.  S.  P.  Haynes  as  disputing  these  conclus- 
ions, and  adds:  "If  and  so  far  as  Osier  is  nght,  it  is  because  man  up  to  the 
present  has  been  abnormally  precocious,  a  trait  that  he  inherited  from  his 
shorter-lived  precursors  ana  has  not  yet  outgrown,  as  is  the  case  with  sexual 
precocity,  which  brings  premature  old  age.  Modem  man  was  not  meant  to 
do  his  best  work  before  forty,  but  is  by  nature,  and  ia,  becoming  more  and 
more  ao,  an  afternoon  and  evening  worker.  The  coming  superman  will 
besin,  not  end,  his  real  activity  with  the  advent  of  the  fourth  decade.  Not 
only  with  many  pe|-sonal  questions  but  with  most  of  the  harder  and  more 
complex  problems  that  afifect  humanity  we  rarely  come  to  an3rthing  like 
a  masterly  grip  till  the  shadows  be^  to  slant  eastwuti,  and  for  a  season, 
which  varies  greatly  with  individuals,  our  powers  increase  as  the  shadows 
lengthen.  Thus  as  the  world  grows  intricate  and  the  stage  of  apprentice- 
ship necessarily  lengthens  it  becomes  increasingly  necessary  to  conserve  all 
those  hi^er  powers  of  man  that  culminate  late  and  it  is  just  these  that  our 
civilization,  that  brings  such  excessive  strains  to  middle  life,  now  so  tends 
to  dwarf,  making  old  age  too  often  Uasi  and  ahgeUbtf  h'ke  the  middle  age  of 
those  rou4s  who  in  youth  have  lived  too  fast."  Chapter  2.  Hiatory  of  Old 
Age,  Treats  of  the  various  ages  attained  by  plants  and  animals,  and  the 
attitude  toward  (and  treatment  of)  the  afted  among  primitives,  the  an- 
cient Hebrews,  Greeks,  Romans,  the  Middle  Ages,  and  children.  Every- 
where, exceptiimong  the  Hebrews,  the  lot  of  the  old  was  pathetic  and  even 
tragic,  being  ignored,  neglected,  abandoned,  shorn  of  power  and  authority, 
put  to  death,  and  in  times  of  famine  eaten.  The  views  of  Comaro,  Bacon. 
Addison,  Robert  Burton  and  Jonathan  Swift  are  ^oted.  Also  Kan 
Pearson's  theory  of  witchcraft  as  a  revival  of  the  ancient  and  widespread 
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nnlniirdiale. . .  /On  the  ctenal  ttrog^  of  oU  peopfe  to  muntam  tlieir 
power  against  the  onrommg  ^fnrratifia  which  would  aobmerge  or  sweep 
them  away,  wHdicraft  on  this  mw  represents  the  very  latest  stage  of  a 
long  and  loemg  struggle  of  old  women  for  niaee  and  inffneaoe  who  in  the 
last  resort  did  not  scrapie,  handicapped  UKia^  th^  were  by  nglmi»— ^ 
neglect,  and  eontempt,  to  ding  to  the  last  remnants  of  their  ancient  prero- 
(pA&Fes."  Chapter  3.  LiUnhtre  BwamdOmike  Aged.  Describes  the  var- 
lotts  attitudes  of  literary  men  and  women  toward  old  age,  followed  by 

ritatioos  from  (or  rfisinn^B  oQ  the  woifa  of  Maznret  £.  White^  ^tfriet 
Paine,  Amdia  E.  BaiT,  Mortimo*  CoDins,  CoLNidM 


Paine,  Amdia  E.  Bair,  Mortimo*  CoDins,  CoL  Nidkolas  I 
C.  Utecht,  J.  L.  Smith,  Sanford  Bennett,  G.  E.  D.  Diamond, 
Gibbons.  John  Burrou^  RoOo  Ogden,  James  L.  Ludlow,  Brands  Mat- 
thews, Ralph  Waldo  Emerson,  Obrer  W(»ddl  Hohnes,  Senator  G.  F. 
Hoar,  William  Dean  Howells,  H.  D.  Sedgwid^  Wait  Mason,  E.  P.  Powdl, 
U.  D.  Wilson,  D.  G.  Brinton,  N\  S.  Shalff,  Anthony  Trolkype,Stephen  Paget» 
Richard  LeGallienne,  G.  a  Street,  C.  W.  Saled>y,  Bonard  Shaw.  Chapt^ 
4.  SiaUsUes  of  Old  Age  and  He  Care.  Life  is  probably  twice  as  long  as  it 
was  three  or  four  centuries  ago,  and  is  increasing  more  rapidly  now  than  eyo'. 
The  rate  of  piogress  is  Tery  variable  in  different  countries,  the  wMiyittuwn 
being  in  Prussia.  Improvement  is  most  in  females  and  the  rate  of  increase 
is  acoderated  peiiiaps  four  vears  a  centmy  on  the  whole,  althou^  during 
the  last  three  quarters  of  the  nineteenth  century  Irving  Fisher  thhiks  it 
has  increased  nine  years.  At  least  foorteoi  years  could  be  added  to  human 
life  by  eliminating  preventaUe  diseases.  Offsetting  the  increase  in  the 
length  of  life  is  the  mtensitv  of  modem  life  and  incnistryj  which  steadity 
reduces  the  age  of  maximal  efficiency  so  that  the  handicap  iA  vears  is 

fdt  earlier  in  lue  than  formeriy Notonly  is  the  average  length  <h  human 

life  increasing  as  dvilisation  advances,  but  so  is  the  relative  and  absolute 
number  of  old  people,  and  those  who  now  attain  60,  70,  80  and  above  are 
on  the  average  far  more  comf orteble  than  ever  before.  However,  conditioos 
(rf  life  in  the  modem  city,  and  especially  since  the  Industrial  Revolution, 

are  far  from  being  ideal  for  the  old Neariy  evenr  civilised  country  makes 

some  tmvision  for  ito  aged  poor.  There  are  old-age  pensions,  insurance, 
annuities,  and  various  provisions  made  by  private  corp<vati<Hi8,  unions, 
fraternal  orders,  insurance  companies,  and  philanthropic  fotmdations. 
The  IT.  S.  government  is  the  <Hily  one  that  has  no  retiring  system  or  pro- 
vision for  old  age  for  ito  employees,  save  for  soldiers  and  judges  of  the 
Supreme  Court In  institutions  for  the  old  they  suffer  most  from  mass- 
treatment,  for  they  are  not  a  class  but  are  hypermdividualized,  and  need 
most  iA  all  personal  attention.     There  is  the  greatest  diversity  in  food, 

regimen,  ana  in  most  bodily  and  psychic  needs All  ha ve  their  own  tastes, 

aptitudes,  habito.  as  well  as  mementos  and  keepsakes,  which  should  always 
be  respected,  and  every  possible  facility  should  be  given  not  onl^  for  visits 
and  correflpondenoe  but  for  current  reading  in  order  to  maintam  a  larger 
surface  of  contact  with  the  worid  without.  The  old  thus  constitute,  in 
a  sense,  a  privileged  and  even  a  new  "leisure  class."  Chapter  5.  Medical 
Views  and  Treatment  of  Old  Age.  There  are  no  gerontologisto  as  there  are 
experts  for  women  and  children,  and  therefore  each  senescent  must  be  his 
own  physician.  Body-keeping  tor  the  old  is  a  verv  pressing  and  personal 
problem  requiring  much  time  and  attention,  and  tne  metinxls  that  are 
successful  differ  so  widely  that  the  diet  and  r^^imen  good  for  one  might 

be  dangerous,  if  not  fatal,  for  another The  view  so  commonly  hdd,  that 

heredity  is  the  chief  factor  in  longevity,  is  doubUess  correct  in  general  But 
it  is  fatalistic  and  directly  tends  to  lessen  the  confidence  oi  hygienisto  and 
physicians  in  the  efficacy  of  all  their  methods  of  prolonging  life  in  the  aged . . . 
The  psychological  effect  of  this  dogma  of  the  prepotence  of  heredity  in  deter- 
mining the  length  of  life  is  itself  not  only  depressmg  but  may  readily  become, 
as  psycholopsto  can  best  understand,  a  dangerous  lethal  afpnt  with  the  old 
and  cause  those  who  have  reached  the  span  of  years  at  which  their  forbears 
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died  to  succumb  to  their  troubles  with  less  resistance.  Indeed  it  is  one  of 
the  chief  purposes  of  this  volume  to  show  that  the  old  age  problem  is  not 
merely  economic,  philanthropic,  social,  or  even  medical,  but  also,  when  all 
is  said  and  done,  perhaps  chiefly  psychological,  and  that  the  future  welfare 
of  the  race  depenos  upon  the  development  of  an  old  age  due  not  chiefly  to 
heredity  but  to  better  knowledge  and  control  of  the  conditions  of  this 
state  of  life.  Chapter  6.  The  ContribiUiona  of  Biology  and  Physiology. 
Discusses  succinctly  the  views  on  the  cause  of  old  age  of  Weismann,  tAie 
Metchnikoff,  C.  S.  Minot,  Charles  Manning  Child,  Jacques  Loeb.  North- 
rup,  CarreL  Pearl,  Pozzi,  Claude  Bernard,  and  the  experiments  ot  Brown- 
S^quard,  £ugene  Steinach,  Serge  Voronoff  and  their  pupils  on  the  re- 
juvenating effects  of  testicular  fluids  taken  from  young  animals  and  iniected 
mto  older  ones;  also  of  glandular  transplantation  and  grafting;  and  con- 
cludes that  "the  only  practical  hope  of  easement  from  the  hardships  of 
senescence  and  for  the  postponement  of  death  now  tenable  is  that  now 
arising  faintly  and  tentatively  that,  some  day,  some  mitigation  of  the 
terrors  of  old  age  and  death  may  be  found  by  glandular  implantation  or 

perhaps  even  by  the  injection  of  secretions  of  certain  glands These 

studies  are  yet,  however,  in  their  infancy  and  it  will  be,  at  the  best,  a 
long  time  before  we  can  Know  whether  they  are  able  to  fulfill  their  promise 
to  the  human  heart  and  to  the  wiU  to  live."  Chapter  7.  Report  on  QuesUon^ 
noire  Returns.  Sent  the  following  questionnaire  to  a  few-score  eminent  and 
distinguished  Americans.  How  and  at  what  age  did  you  first  realize  the 
approach  of  old  age?  To  what  do  you  ascribe  your  long  life?  How  do 
you  keep  well,  that  is,  what  do  you  find  especially  good  or  bad  in  diet, 
regimen,  interests,  and  personal  hygiene  generally?  Are  you  troubled 
with  regrets  for  things  done  or  not  done  by  or  for  you?  What  temptations 
do  you  feel,  old  or  new?  What  duties  do  you  feel  that  you  still  owe  either 
to  those  about  you  or  to  the  world?  Is  your  interests  in  public,  conmiunity. 
or  in  far  future  or  past  things,  as  compared  with  interest  in  persons  and 
things  right  about  you,  greater  or  less  than  formerly?  In  what  do  you  now 
take  your  greatest  pleasure?  Do  you  enjoy  the  society  of  children,  of 
young  people,  adults,  or  those  near  your  own  age  more  or  less  than  formerly? 
Would  you  live  your  life  over  again?  Did  you  experience  an  ''Indian  sum- 
mer" of  revived  energy  before  the  winter  of  age  began  to  set  in?  Do  you 
rely  more  or  less  on  doctors  or  find  that  you  must  study  yourself  and  be 
your  own  doctor?  Do  you  ^t  more  or  less  from  the  clergy  and  the  church 
than  formerly?  Do  you  thmk  or  worry  about  dying  or  the  hereafter  more 
or  less  than  formerly?  Thou^  respondents  belonged  practically  to  the 
same  class,  yet  becaiise  of  their  age  their  individuation  was  so  great  as 
practically  to  preclude  uniformity  in  their  replies.  As  many  respondents, 
almost  so  many  different  replies.  Chapter  8.  Some  Condusums.  "To 
learn  that  we  are  really  old  is  a  long,  complex  and  painful  experience. 
Each  decade  the  circle  of  the  Great  Fatigue  narrows  around  us,  restricting 

the  intensity  and  the  endurance  of  our  activities At  sixty  we  realize 

that  there  is  but  one  more  threshold  to  cross  before  we  find  ourselves  in 
the  great  hall  of  discard  where  most  lay  their  burdens  down  and  that  what 
remains  yet  to  do  must  be  done  quickly.  Hence  this  is  a  decade  peculiarly 
prone  to  overwork.  We  refuse  to  compromise  with  failing  powers  but  drive 
ourselves  all  the  more  because  we  are  on  the  home  stretcn.  We  anticipate 
leaving  but  must  leave  things  right  and  feel  we  can  rest  up  afterwards. 
So  we  are  prone  to  overdraw  our  account  of  energy  and  brave  the  danger 
of  collapse  if  our  overdraft  is  not  honored.  Thus  some  cross  the  conven- 
tional dead-line  of  seventy  in  a  state  of  exhaustion  that  nature  can  never 
entirely  make  good.  Added  to  all  this  is  the  struggle,  never  so  intense  for 
men  as  in  the  sixties,  to  seem  yoimger^  to  be  and  remain  necessary,  and 
perhaps  to  circumvent  the  loommg  possibilities  of  displacement  by  yoimger 
men.  Thus  it  is  that  men  often  shorten  their  lives  and,  what  is  mr  more 
important,  impair  the  quailty  of  their  old  age,  so  that  we  yet  see  and  know 
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little  of  what  it  ooul(L  should^  or  would  be  if  we  oouki  order  life  aoocvdins 
to  its  true  nature  ana  intent  Only  gpeater  easement  between  fiHy  ana 
seventy  can  bring  right,  healthfuL  vigorous  senectitude,  the  services  of 
which  to  the  race  ccMistitute  probably  the  i^reatest  ci  our  civilisation  to- 
day  The  seventieth  is  the  saddest  of  all  birthdays  and  if  we  lingw  super- 
fluous on  the  stage',  we  feel  that  society  regards  us  as,  to  some  extent,  a 
class  apart:  and  so  we  instinctively  make  more  effort  to  compensate  our 
clumsiness  by  ^lyness  and  gently  resist  the  kindly  offices  and  tokens  of 
respect  to  whicn  the  young  inchne  or.  perhaps  more  often,  are  taufi^t  to 

render  the  old It  is  not  strange  that  one  of  our  grievous  dangers  is 

patheticism.    One  who  begins  to  suspect  waning  love  on  the  part  of 

those  in  his  sphere  may  come  to  accept  and  even  crave  pity  in  its  place 

There  are  fathers  who,  with  no  thought  that  they  are  selfish,  monopolise 
the  love  and  services  of  their  daughters,  and  mothers  ^o  do  the  same  of 

grown  sons The  old  often  feel  a  falsetto  invalidism are  particularly 

prone  to  develop  peculiarities  which  tend  to  alienate  those  nearest  to 
them,  such  as  faults  in  table  manners,  ne^ect  of  toilet^  soiled  attire,  ob- 
jectionable noises  in  presence  of  others,  pryingjy  overcunous,  fault-finding, 

exacting,  forgetful The  old  are  subject  to  certain  fluctuaticms,  new  in 

kind,  degree,  or  both.    Sleep  is  less  regular appetites  fluctuate  and  may 

readily  become  capricious There  are  alternations  of  moods greats 

dependence  upon  weather,  climate,  and  seasons,  winter  being  the  hardest 

and  spring  the  easiest even  sex  often  does  not  decline  ana  die  without 

terminal  oscillations  in  its  course  and  in  extreme  cases  apathy  and  aversion 
may  alternate  with  abnormal  erotic  outbreaks  dangerous  alike  to  the  health 

of  the  individual,  to  domestic  happiness,  and  even  to  public  morals 

There  is  mental  starvation  because  the  supplies  of  mental  pabulum  fail  owing 

to  the  reduction  of  sensations  and  movements the  days  and  years  pass 

more  slowly  and  fatigue  sets  in  more  quickly emotivity  probably  in- 
creases with  years  and  most  expressions  of  it,  unless  they  become  more 
sublimated,  strongly  tend  to  grow  more  crass  and  stormy.  We  were  never 
more  interested  in  things,  persons,  events,  causes,  in  life  itself.  Slights 
rankle,  neglect  chills,  attentions  warm,  affronts  incense,  and  praise  tfaurills 
us,  and  if  we  grow  censorious,  it  is  because  our  ideals  of  conduct  and  motive 
have  become  higher  and  purer  and  we  are  in  a  greater  hurry  to  see  them 
realised.'' 

''Old  age  is  called  second  childhiood.  This  is  all  wrong  for  there  is 
nothing  rejuvenative  about  it.  Childhood  is  the  most  active,  healthful, 
buoyant,  and  intuitive  stage  of  life;  age^  the  least  so The  problem  of 

Eersonal  hygiene  looms  up  with  new  dimensions.    In  our  prime  we  give 
ttle  attention  to  health but  now  our  credit  at  the  bank  of  health  begins 

to  run  low wp  must  select  the  items  of  our  dietary  with  discretion  and 

self-restraint If  current  events  impress  and  absorb  us  less,  we  knit  up 

the  past,  present,  and  future  into  a  higher  unity."  The  remainder  of  this 
chapter,  which  is  the  best  and  most  original  in  the  book,  was  epitomised 
in  the  opening  paragraphs  of  this  review.  Chapter  o.  The  Psychology  qf 
Death,  'Trom  mfancy  to  old  a^e  the  conceptions  of  death  undergo  char- 
acteristic changes  in  the  individual  not  \inlike  those  through  which  the 

race  has  passed Death  is  not  only  the  king  of  terrors  but  to  the  genetic 

psychologist  every  fear  is  at  bottom  the  fear  of  death,  for  all  the  scores  of 

Ehobias  that  prey  upon  man  are  of  things  and  of  experiences  that  abate 
fe The  fear  of  death  or  of  life-abatement  for  the  mdividual  is  no  whit 

less  pervasive  and  dominant  than  are  love  and  hunger,  which  are  so  often 
said  to  rule  the  world . .  ..Man  became  man  when  he  knew  he  must  die,  and  to 

defer  or  escape  death  has  been  the  basal  motivation  of  all  his  culture 

Man  may  thus  be  redefined  as  the  death-ehunner.  He  does  not  and  cannot 
begin  to  realize  how  much  he  fears  death  and  dreads  it  now  and  always  has 

The  most  essential  claim  of  Christianity  is  to  have  obviated  through 

its  doctrines  of  the  other  world,  resurrection,  and  personal  immortality, 
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the  fear  of  death  and  made  the  king  of  terrors  into  a  good  friend,  if  not  into 

a  boon  companion but  this  belief  persists  only  as  a  dead  article  of 

faith  which  men  no  longer  live  by.  It  is  a  desiccated  herbarium  specimen 
and  not  a  living  plant " 

The  psychical  factors  that  have  overdetermined  the  hope-wish  of 
personal  immortality  are  as  follows: 

(i)  The  desire  to  be  remembered  and  esteemed  by  survivors. 

(2)  The  desire  to  do  things  that  will  affect  those  who  survive  or  will 
perpetuate  our  will  and  works  to  those  who  know  little  or  nothing  of  us  or 
of  our  name.  "  Jubed's  fame  and  art  filled  all  the  sky,  while  Jubisd  lonely 
laid  him  down  to  die/'  supremely  happy  in  the  thought  that  he  had  done 
the  race  &gre&t  service. 

(3)  Tbc  third  killer  of  the  death-fear  is  children  and  posterity. 

(4)  The  need  of  another  world  and  life  to  compensate  for  the  wron^ 
and  imperfections  of  this  one.  However,  our  actual  modus  vivendi  is  as  if 
another  life  did  not  exist  and  death  were  the  end.  No  priestcraft  can  longer 
make  men  content  with  misery  here  in  the  hope  of  compensation  hereafter. 
All  make  the  most  and  best  of  this  life  as  if  it  were  all  th^  were  sure  of,  and 
the  motto  of  most  believers  is,  "One  life  at  a  time  and  this  one  now." 

(5)  Another  killer  of  the  death-fear  is  the  discovery  of  physics  and 
chemistiy  that  "deaUi  is  not  only  non-existent  but  inconceivable. . . . 
Matter  is  not  only  not  dead  but  more  intensely  active  than  mind.  Trans- 
formations take  place,  but  not  a  single  ion  dies  or  is  lost." 

(6)  M^rsticism,  pantheism,  and  noetic  theories  of  immortality  teach 
the  same  tmng  concerning  the  individual  soul.  It  does  not  die  but  becomes 
absorbed  into  the  All-SoiD. 

(7)  Philosophy  too.  from  Plato  on,  has  advanced  many  arguments  to 
prove  the  immorta&ty  of  the  soul. 

''But  the  fear  of  death  and  the  forms  of  miti^^ting  this  fear  are  chiefly 
because  man  still  dies  young.  If  we  had  expenenced  and  explored  sene- 
scence fully  we  should  find  that  the  lust  of  life  is  supplanted  later  by  an  equally 
strong  counter  will  to  die.  We  should  have  no  immortality  mania  for  we 
should  be  satisfied  with  life  here  without  demanding  a  seouel  to  it.  Our 
present  dreams  of  all  forms  of  post-mortem  existence  would  become  a  nif^t- 
mare.  True  macrobiotism  means  not  onl^  more  years  but  completeness  <^ 
experience,  absence  of  repression  and  limitation.  Had  we  lived  out  the 
whole  of  our  lives  and  drained  all  the  draughts  of  bitter  and  sweet  that 
nature  has  ever  breathed  for  us,  we  should  ml  sated. 

"The  fact  is,  man  is  now  cut  off  in  his  prime  with  many  of  his  possibili- 
ties unrealised.  Hence  he  is  a  pathetic  creature  doomed  to  a  kind  of  Hero- 
dian  slaughter  and  becaiise  he  has  dimly  felt  this  he  has  always  cried  out 
to  the  goos  and  to  nature  to  have  mercy.  He  has  imagined  answers  to  the 
heartrending  appeals  he  shouted  into  the  void:  if  man  dies  shall  he  live 
again?  and  on  the  warrant  of  fancied  answers  has  supplemented  this  by 
another  life,  which,  when  psycho-analysed  inidl  its  processess,  means  onl^ 
that  he  has  a  sense  that  the  human  race  is  unfinished  and  that  the  best  is 
yet  to  come.  And  so  it  is.  Man's  future  on  this  earth  is  the  real,  onljr, 
and  gloriously  sufficient  fulfillment  of  this  hope.  It  will  be  found  only  m 
the  prolonged  and  enriched  life  of  posterity  here.  The  man  of  virtue  will 
realise  all  desires  and  live  himself  completely  out  so  that  nothing  essentially 
human  will  be  foreign  to  his  own  personal  experience. 

"Thus  the  wish  for  and  belief  in  immorality  is  at  bottom  the  very  best 
of  all  possible  augurs  and  pledges  that  man  as  he  exists  todav  is  only  the 
beginning  of  what  he  is  to  be  and  do.  He  is  onlv  the  pigmoid  or  embryo  of 
his  true  and  fully  entelechised  self.  Thus  when  he  is  completed  and  has  fin- 
ished all  that  is  now  only  begun  in  him,  heavens,  hells,  gods,  and  discamate 
ghosts  will  all  fade  like  dream  fabrics  or  shadows  before  the  rising  sun.  All 
doctrines  of  another  life  are  thus  but  symbols  and  tropes  in  m^hic  form 
of  the  true  superman  as  he  will  be  when  he  arrives.  The  great  hope  so  many 
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have  Inred  and  died  by  will  be  fulfilled,  eroy  jot  and  tittle  of  it,  not  in  our 
own  lives  but  in  the  perfect  man  wfaoee  hendds  we  really  are  without 
knowingit.  Deathbed viflioiiBwi&oonK true niove^oriotislytiian the dsring 
thooj^t.  The^  hunipn'  for  more  life  but  the  perfect  man  will  die  of  satiety 
passing  oyer  mto  ayersion  and  the  story  will  be  completed  not  in  a  bU«r 
number  but  in  this." 

Oi  course  the  long  and  painiitalring  studies  that  fsoduced  the  two- 
▼ohmied  Adole^oenoe,  BdmcaHonal  PraibUwu,  and  Jenu,  the  Chriti  made 
possible  the  production  of  this  last  Tohmie  in  ooosiderahly  less  time  and 
with  less  labor  than  were  expended  upon  them;  and  while  the  ^lecifie 
gravity,  so  to  speak,  of  the  Senescence  is  not  as  hig)i  as  that  of  its  pre- 
decessors, nor  probably  was  intended  to  be,  there  is  no  mistaking  its  author- 
ship from  first  page  to  last.  Thou^  struck  off  quickly  as  a  minor  work, 
it  snows  throu^KHit  the  master's  toudi,  and  it  can  be  safely  said  that  there 
is  in  no  language  a  wwk  on  the  subject  so  comprehensive  and  discriminating 
as  this  one.  Moreover,  if  the  function  and  service  of  the  supeiseneeoents  ol 
the  future  will  be  to  sjmthetise,  "to  draw  from  accumulated  expmence  and 
knowledge  the  ultimate  and  especially  the  moral  lessons  of  life — in  a  w<mi, 
to  sum  up  in  a  broader  view  uie  net  results  <rf  all  we  have  learned  of  the 
ComidU  humavu^*,  ihesk  has  this  macrobiotic  author  proved  himself  a 
n^endid  forerunner  of  the  species  he  has  so  ably  analysed  and  described. 
In  the  language  of  the  street,  iSenesoenoe  is  a  big  book  by  a  Grand  Old  Man. 

JOSIAH  MOBSB 

Univenity  of  SouUi  Carolina 
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NOTES 

An  Emendation 

I  have  always  been  puzzled  by  the  sentence  which,  in  the  first  edition 
of  the  Physiologische  PsychologiefletidB  over  from  the  discussion  of  Con- 
sciousness to  that  of  Attention.  The  first  clause  is  awkwardly  worded;  the 
explanation,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  does  not  explain;  and  the  psychology  is 
assuredly  not  that  of  the  Wundt  we  know.  One  may  say,  of  course,  that 
Wundt  did  not  always  write  impeccable  German;  that  what  is  a  non- 
sequitur  to  us  may  to  him,  with  his  associations  thick  upon  him,  have  been 
a  good  argument;  and  that  in  1874  he  had  not  settled  down  to  any  very 
stable  psychologjr.  One  may  say,  also,  that  the  whole  matter  has  today 
only  an  antiquarian  interest.  I  have  said  all  these  things  to  myself,  and 
have  remained  unsatisfied.  Now,  at  last,  I  think  I  have  the  key  to  the  pa»- 
sac^:  I  believe  that  a  slightly  different  sentence  stood  in  Wundt's  manu- 
script, and  that  the  sentence  as  we  read  it  embodies  a  correction  made 
while  he  was  going  over  his  paged  proofs. 

The  printed  sentence  is  as  follows.  ''Indem  das  Bewusstsein  in  der 
Synthese  der  Empfindungen  imd  in  der  Association  der  Vorstellungen  sich 
selbst  ab  ein  th&tiges  erfasst,  entsteht  jene  Aeusserung  desselben,  welche 
wir  AufmerksanUceit  nennen.''  "In  the  synthesis  of  sensations  and  in  the 
association  of  ideas  consciousness  apprehends  itself  as  active:  hence  (i.e., 
bv  way  of  this  apprehension  of  its  own  activity)  arises  that  manifestation 
of  consciousness  which  we  call  attention.**  I  believe  that  what  Wundt 
originidlv  wrote  is  as  follows.  ''Indem  das  Bewusstsein  in  der  Synthese  der 
Empfindimgen  imd  in  der  Association  der  Vorstellimgen  em  th&tiges 
Erfassen  aufweist,  entsteht  jene  Aeusserung  desselben,  welche  wir  Attf' 
merksamkeit  nennen."  I  cannot,  naturally,  be  sure  of  the  verb:  but  my 
hypothesis  requires  a  short  verb  meaning  'shows,'  'exhibits,'  ana  aufweUt 
does  very  well.  ''In  the  synthesis  of  sensations  and  in  the  association  of 
ideas  consciousness  displays  an  active  apprehension:  hence  (i.e.,  b^r  way  of 
this  activity  of  apprehension)  arises  that  manifestation  of  consciousness 
which  we  call  (UtenticnJ*  This  I  take  to  be  good  German,  soimd  argument, 
and  true  Wundtian  doctrine.  I  believe  that  Wundt  cnanged  it,  on  the 
printed  page,  to  the  sentence  that  appears  in  the  book.  Why  should  he 
nave  made  tne  change? 

One  must  remember  the  circumstances:  that  Wundt  had  been  work- 
ing under  pressure  of  time,  that  he  was  very  tired,  that  the  whole  theory  of 
apperception — at  any  rate,  so  far  as  this  book  is  concerned — ^was  an  after- 
thought. I  think,  then,  that  Wimdt,  when  he  read  his  sentence  in  proof, 
had  an  uneasy  feeling  tnat  it  was  not  adequate  to  his  intended  transition. 
He  was  introducing  a  second  systematic  thread  into  his  psycholo^  sen- 
sory integration  was  henceforward  to  be  paired  with  attention.  He  had 
just  been  saying  that  consciousness  b,  essentially,  synthesis;  now  he  was 
to  break  away  from  synthesis.  But  was  the  original  sentence  sufficient? 
Might  not  an  unfriendly  critic  find  fault  with  its  logic?  "Indem  das 
Bewusstsein  in  der  Synthese  der  Empfindimgen  imd  in  der  Association  der 
Vorstellimgen  ein  thktiges  Erfassen  aufweist,'' — ^might  not  the  unfriendly 
critic  finish  it  by  writing:  "entstc^en  diejenigen  Aeusserungen  desselben, 
die  wir  Sinneswahmehmung  und  Associationspesetz  nennen,  — something 
of  that  sort?  But  then  one  would  be  back  agam  in  S3mthesis,  and  the  step 
to  attention  woidd  still  remain  to  be  taken. 

The  imaginary  critic  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  wrong, — ^wrong,  and 
either  careless  or  obtuse.    Wundt,  however,  was  very  tired,  as  I  have  said, 
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and  was  also  exoeedin^y  anxious  to  make  his  point.  The  cMiseioas 
activity  which  underlies  attention  must  be  thrown  into  sharp  contrast  with 
the  conscious  act  oi  ssmthesis;  the  introductory  clause  must  differentiate 
as  well  as  connect.  And  so  I  think  that  Wundt,  whose  logical  acumen  had 
been  dulled  by  the  same  fatigue  that  made  him  oversensittye,  sought  at 
the  last  moment  to  clinch  his  argument  by  raising  the  activity  of  attention 
to  a  higher  level  of  consciousness.  If  synthesis  occurred  on  one  plane,  and 
apperception  on  another,  there  could  be  no  doubt  about  the  twofold  tmas 
ci  his  psychology;  and  consciousness  itself,  as  somehow  active  on  both 
planes,  would  keep  the  psychology  unitary.  A  muddle,  — but,  under  the 
circiunstances,  a  very  natural  muddle! 

That  is  my  hypothesis:  and,  if  the  reader  is  interested  to  prove  it,  I 
ask  him  not  to  do  as  I  have  done  in  this  Note,  not  to  confine  himself  to  the 
structure  and  logic  of  the  single  sentence  on  p.  717,  but  rather  to  consider 
the  whole  make-up  of  Wundt  s  ch.  xviii.  If  he  is  stfll  not  persuaded,  I  ask 
him  to  turn  to  the  corresponding  passage  of  the  second  edition. 

KB.  T. 

Serial  ExpoBraoN  or  Wall-Chabts 

It  is  often  convenient  to  be  able  to  show  a  set  of  charts  at  the  same 
place  on  the  lecture-room  wall, — ^whether  because  space  is  limited,  or  be- 
cause all  charts  must  be  seen  from  the  same  angle,  or  because  the  charts  in 
question  form  a  series  to  be  shown  in  a  fixed  order.  The  following  device 
may  be  worth  recording. 

The  foundation  of  the  whole  arrangement  is  a  heav^  wooden  frame, 
like  a  picture  frame;  it  may  be  of  any  convenient  dimensicms.  This  frame 
ma^  carry  the  chart  to  be  exposed  last  in  order.  The  separate  charts  of  the 
series  are  of  heavy  paper,  to  the  top  comers  of  which  are  attached  rings  of 
thin  wire,  extending  approximately  their  full  diameter  (say.  2  cm.)  above 
the  edge  of  the  paper.  If  these  charts  are  oi  the  same  width,  it  is  obvious 
that  ^wo  supports  will  hold  them  all. 

The  distinctive  feature  of  our  arrangement  is  the  substitution  of 
screws  rotated  bv  pulleys  for  the  ordinary  hooks.  The  screws  pass  throudi 
the  upper  strip  (2.5  cm.  thick)  of  the  wooden  frame.  Their  forward  ends 
(points)  are  blunt;  their  backward  ends  (heads)  are  fastened  to  pulleys, 
which  are  set  flush  with  the  back  of  the  strip.  If  a  spindle  is  turned  down 
on  the  head  of  each  screw,  the  shoulder  of  the  spinole  prevents  the  screw 
from  passing  out  of  the  strip  at  the  back,  and  the  puUey  at  the  back  pre- 
vents the  screw  from  coming  forward.  The  screws  are  cylindrical,  like 
machine  screws;  the  grooves,  however,  are  relatively  deep  and  broad 
(about  3  by  3  mm.)  and  the  interspaces  are  broad  and  flat  (same  dimen- 
sions). These  dimensions  are  important,  because  the  wire  rings  must  ride 
smoothly  in  the  moves,  without  jumping  out,  and  must  be  separated  along 
the  screw  by  sufficient  space  to  prevent  their  interlocking. 

On  the  back  of  the  risht-hand  side-strip  of  the  frame,  low  down  so  as 
to  come  within  reeush  of  the  lecturer,  are  two  pulleys  fastened  one  above 
the  other.  A  belt  passes  over  the  upper  pulley  to  the  screw-pulley  at  the 
top-right  of  the  frame,  and  another  belt  passes  over  the  lower  pulley  to  the 
screw-pulley  at  the  top-left. 

The  charts  are  hung  on  the  frame  in  the  reverse  order  of  that  in  which 
they  are  to  be  shown,  every  ring  riding  in  its  own  groove  on  the  upper  side 
of  the  screw.  To  remove  a  chart,  the  lecturer  pulls  the  lower  belt,  rotating 
the  left-hand  screw  one  full  turn.  Every  left-nand  ring  is  carried  forward 
in  the  groove,  until  the  front  ring  drops  down  over  the  end  of  the  screw. 
The  lecturer  catches  the  dropping  chart,  and  pulls  the  upper  belt,  thus 
releasing  the  right-hand  ring.  After  a  few  practice-trials,  the  charts  come 
away  smoothly  and  noiseleraly. 
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For  sudden  or  total  expoeures  an  ordinary  roller-shade  may  be  added. 
The  fixtures  are  set  in  the  front  of  the  top  strip  of  the  frame,  outside  the 
screws,  and  the  shade  is  let  up  and  pulled  down  by  a  cord  in  the  regular 
way.  After  a  chart  has  been  shown,  the  shade  is  drawn  down,  ana  the 
chart  released  from  its  supports  under  cover  of  the  shade;  then  the  shade 
is  shot  up  for  the  next  exposure. — 

We  have  found  that  a  lisht  flat  spring,  resting  along  the  upper  surface 
ci  the  screw,  serves  to  hold  the  rings  securely  in  place  when  they  are  set  in 
theg^ves.  We  have  not  found  it  possible  to  use  a  single  pulley-belt;  the 
slipping  of  the  belt  always,  in  our  experience,  allows  one  screw  to  rotate 
furtner  than  the  other;  with  the  result  that  the  discharge  of  a  ring  over 
the  end  of  one  screw  may  happen  twice  before  the  other  has  discharged  its 
first  ring.  We  have  tried  to  sunplif y  Uie  whole  arrangement  by  using  one 
central  ring  and  one  central  screw;  but,  with  charts  of  the  sixe  that  we  re- 
quire, the  twofold  support  is  more  satisfactory. 

H.  G.  Bishop 
G>nieU  University 

ThS  TiTCHBMSB  GOMMKllOaATIVB  VOLUIIS 

A  limited  number  of  copies  of  the  Tltchener  Commemorative  Volume 
are  left  in  stock.  Since  the  sales  to  date  have  more  than  paid  the  costs  of 
the  edition^  the  Committee  in  charge  of  publication  have  decided  to  offer 
these  remaming  copies  to  psychologists  at  the  reduced  price  of  two  ddlars, 
postpaid.  The  proceeds  of  their  sHe,  together  with  the  balance  already  in 
hand,  will  be  funded,  and  the  interest  will  presently  be  used  to  establish  a 
prise  for  meritorious  work  in  experimental  pq^chology. 

The  volimie.  which  consists  of  337  pages  of  the  style  and  sixe  of  the 
pages  of  Ths  American  Joubnal  op  I^cholooT|  contains  eighteen 
studies  in  various  departments  of  psychology,  dedicated  to  PrOTessOT 
Titchener  by  colleagues  and  former  students  on  nis  completion  ci  twenty- 
five  years  of  service  to  Cornell  University. 

Orders  may  be  sent  to  D.  R.  Knight,  Morrill  Hall,  Cornell  University, 
Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

M.  F.  Washburn 

W.  B.  FUASBURT 

K.  M.  Dali^bnbacr 

A  New  Pstchological  Periodical 

We  have  received  the  first  three  parts  of  a  new  psychological  maga- 
sine,  Pnfcholoffische  Forschung:  Zeitschr^t  fCr  Psu^Moie  und  ihre  OrcM- 
trisi^ntcfutften,  edited  by  K.  Koffka  (Giessen),  W.  K6hler  (Berlin)>  M. 
Wertheimer  (^riin),  K.  Goldstein  (Frankfurt  a.  M.)  and  H.  Gruhle 
(Heidelberg).    The  contents  are  as  follows. 

Bd.  L,  Heft  I,  3.  192 1.  W.  K6hler.  Zur  Pbychologie  des  Schim- 
pansen.  M.  Wertheimer.  Untersuchungen  lur  Lehre  von  der  Geetalt. 
1.  Prinzipielle  Bemerkungen.  D.  Westermann.  Tod  und  Leben  bei  den 
Kpelle  in  Liberia.  K.  Koppka.  Beitr&ge  sur  Psychologic  der  Gestalt.  v. 
Untersuchungen  Qber  Bewegungs-  una  Verschmelsungsphftnomene,  von 
P.C  ermak  und  K.  Koffka.  E.  M.  von  Hornbo8TBL.  Ueber  optische  Inver- 
sion. W.  FucHS.  Eine  Pseudofovea  bei  Hemianopikem.  Referate:  E. 
Rubin,  Synsoplevede  Figurer;  Studier  i  psykolonsk  Analyse. 

Bd.  I.,  Heft  3,  4.  1933.  K.  Lewin.  Das  Problem  der  Willensmes- 
sung  und  das  Grundgesets  der  Assoxiation,  i.  A.  Pick.  Stdrunj;  der 
Orientierung  am  eigenen  KOrper:  Beitrag  xur  Lehre  vom  Bewusstsem  des 
eigenen  Kdrpers.  G.  Marztnski.  SehgrOsse  und  (Sesichtsfeld.  K. 
Koppka.  B^trftge  xur  Psychologic  der  Gestalt.  vi.  Ueber  die  Verftn- 
derung  von  Vorstellungen  (Ged&chtnis  und  Gestalt),  von  F.  Wulf.  J. 
BoRAK.    Ueber  die  Empfindhchkeit  fOr  Gewichtsunterschiede  bei  abneh- 
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mender  Reixst&rke.  W.  K6hlkii.  Ueber  eine  neue  Methode  zur  psy- 
chologischen  Untersuchung  von  Menschenafifen.  Referate:  A.  J^rgfi' 
lander,  Beitr&ge  sur  Psycnologie  der  Uebung,  i.  Uebun^sf&higkeit  imd 
Anfangsleistung. 

Bd.  ii..  Heft,  i,  2.  1923.  E.  Lau.  Versuche  fiber  das  stereoskopische 
Sehen.  K.  Koffa.  Beitr&ge  sur  Psychologie  der  Gestalt.  vii.  Earoeri- 
mentelle  Untersuchungen  fiber  das  Entstehen  und  Vergehen  von  Gestalten, 
von  E.  Lindemann.  T.  W.  Danzel.  Die  psychologische  Bedeutung 
magischer  Br&uche.  K.  Lewin.  Das  Problem  der  Willensmessung  und  das 
Grundgesets  der  Assoziation,  ii.  E.  M.  von  Horkbostel.  Bemerkungen 
zu  einer  "Grundfrage  der  Akustik  und  Tonpsychologie."  Kleine  Mit&l- 
ungen:  Aus  dem  psychologischen  Institut  der  Universit&t  Giessen:  Aus 
dem  psychologiBchen  Seminar  der  Universit&t  Kiel  Referate:  E.  Krets- 
chmer,  Kftrperbau  und  Charakter;  J.  L.  Entres,  Zur  Klinik  und  Verer- 
bung  der  Huntingtonschen  Chorea. 

Ebbatum 

In  the  article  by  H.  E.  Starr,  ''The  Hydrogen  Ion  Ck>ncentration  of 
the  Mixed  Saliva  considered  as  an  Index  of  Fatigue  and  of  Emotional 
Excitation,  and  applied  to  a  Study  of  the  Metabolic  Etiology  of  Stam- 
mering," publii^ed  in  the  preceding  number  of  the  Journai«,  the  words 
anion  and  cation  have  by  a  printer's  error  been  interchanged  in  two  places: 
l)  last  line  of  p.  397  and  first  of  p.  398,  and  (2)  lines  15,  16  of  p.  398. 
e  ask  our  readers  to  make  the  necessary  correction. 
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